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I. 


ON  THE 


Courje  of  the  Ganges  through  Bengal. 

BY  MAJOR  R-  H.  COLEBROOKE. 


THE  frequent  alterations  in  the  courfe  of  the 
Ganges,  and  of  other  rivers  which  flow  through 
Bengal,  have  been  a  fubjeft  of  wonder  to  the  gene- 
rality of  Europeans  redding  in  thefe  provinces;  al- 
though to  the  natives,  who  have  long  witncfleJ  fuch 
changes,  the  moft  remarkable  encroachments  of  the 
rivers,  and  deviations  of  their  ftreams,  arc  productive 
of  little  furprife. 

It  is  chiefly  during  the  periodical  floods,  or  while 
the  waters  are  draining  off,  that  the  greateft  mifchief  is 
done;  and  if  it  be  confidered,  that  at  the  diftance  of 
two  hundred  miles  from  the  Sea,  there  is  a  difference 
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of  more  than  twenty-five  feet*  in  the  perpendicular 
height  of  the  waters,  at  this  feafon,  while  at  the  out- 
lets of  the  rivers  (excepting  the  efFeft  of  the  tides) 
they  prclerve  nearly  the  fame  level  at  all  feafons, 
foiX^e  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  increafed  velocity 
with  which  the  water  will  run  off,  and  of  the  havoc 
which  it  will  make  on  the  banks.  Accordingly,  it 
is  not  unufual  to  find,  when  the  rainy  feafon  is  over, 
large  portions  of  the  bank  funk  into  the  channel;  nay, 
even  whole  fields  and  plantations  have  been  fometimes 
deftroyed;  and  trees,  which,  with  the  growth  of  a 
century,  had  acquired  ftrength  to  refift  the  moft  vio- 
lent ftorms,  have  been  fuddenly  undermined,  and 
hurled  into  the  ftream.  • 

The  encroachments,  however,  are  as  often  carried 
on  gradually,  and  that  partly  in  the  dry  feafon ;  at 
which  time  the  natives  have  leifure  to  remove  their 
effeQs,  and  change  the  fites  of  their  dwellings,  if  too 
near  the  fteep  and  crumbling  banks.  I  have  feen 
whole  villages  thus  deferted,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
had  rebuilt  their  huts  on  fafer  fpots  inland,  or  had 
removed  entirely  to  fome  neigbouring  village  or 
town.t  Along  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  where  the 
depredations  of  the  dream  are  greateft,  the  people  are 
>  fo  accuftomed  to  fuch  removals,  that  they  build  their 
huts  with  fuch  light  materials  only,  as  they  can,  upon 
emergency,  carry  off.with  eafe ;  and  a  brick  or  mud 
wall  is  fcarcely  ever  to  be  met  with  in  fuch  fituations. 

The 

*  This  fubje^l  has  already  eiDployed  the  pen  of  Major  Re&ndl :  See 
Ills  Account  of  the  Ganges  and  Bummpooter  Rivers^  in  the  Phrlofophical. 
Tran{a£lions  for  1781  ;  aUb  republilked  in  his  Memoir  of  a  Map  of 
Hindoftan  ;  but  it  is  prefumed,  neverthclefs,  that  any  additional  reinarks> 
or  detail  of  fa£b,  relating  to  fo  curious  a  fubje£l,  wtU  o'ot  be  thought 
fuperfluous  nor  uninterefting. 

+  The  Topography,  I  might  almoft  fay  the  Geography,  of  a  large 
portion  m£  the  countjy,  will  be  liable  to  perpetual  flu£Uiatton  from  this 
caufe  ;  as  the  fiu:e  of  the  country  is  not  only  altered  by  the  rivers,  but  the 
villages  are  fometimes  removed  from  one  fide  to  the  other ;  fome  are  com- 
pletely deftroyed,  and  new  villages  are  continually  rifing  up  in  other 
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The  unfettled  ftate  of  the  rivers  in  Bengal  may  be 
attributed  aifo^  in  a  great  meafure,  to  the  loofeneis 
of  the  foil  through  which  they  flow;  but  the  de- 
ftrvvEtive  operation  which  Nature  continually  carries 
on  in  this  way,  is  in  fome  degree  cotnpen fated  by  her 
bounty  in  forming  new  lands^  either  by  alluvions  on 
the  oppofite  ftiore,  or  by  iflands,  which  rife  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  ftream,  and  ultimately  become  con«> 
neded  with  the  main  land,  by  the  clofing  up  of  on* 
of  the  channels.  If  this  happens  on  the  fide  where 
the  encroachment  was  made,  the  whole  force  of  this 
ftream  is  diverted  into  the  oppofite  channel,  and  th<i 
further  progrcfs  of  the  river  on  that  fide  is  ftopped^ 
But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  jundion  is  formed  on  thd 
fhelving  fide,  a  much  greater  enfc];oachment  will  take 
place,  in  confequence  of  the  additionail  quantity  of 
water  which  is  thrown  into  the  larger  channel ;  and 
thus  the  river  will  continue  to  undermine  and  fweep 
away  the  bank,  until  a  fimilar  accident,  or  fome  other 
caufe,  obliges  it  to  reaflume  a  more  dired  courfe : 
but  I  have  never  known  an  inftance  where  the  inflec^ 
tion  in  the  courfe  of  the  Ganges  has  been  fo  great  as 
it  may  commonly  be  obfervcd  in  the  fmaHer  rivers, 
nor  dio  I  think  it  poffible  that  in  a  ftream  of  fucb  mag^ 
nitude  it  ftiould  ever  be  fo*  « 

As  every  current  of  water  will  quickly  depofit  the 
particles  of  earth,  or  fand,  which  in  its  courfe  it  \At 
detached  from  the  fides,  or  raked  up  from  the  bottom 
of  its  bed;  fo  we  find  confiderable  flioals,  and  fand 
banks,  in  moft  rivers ;  but  particularly  in  fuch  as  flow 
through  a  loofe  and  fandy  foil :  accordingly  the 
Ganges  gives  birth  to  numerous  iflands,  which  are 
moftly  of  an  extent  proportioned  to  its  vaft  bulk* 
Having  had  opportunities  of  obferving  thefe  iflands, 
in  almpft  every  ftage  of  their  growth,  I  have  been 
aftoniihed  at  the  rapidity  with  which  they  have  fome* 
times  been  thrown  up,  and  at  the  magnitude  to  which 
they  have  ultimately  fwelled* 
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When  the  inundation  is  gone  ofF,  and  the  river  has 
fubfided  to  its  ordinary  level  in  the  dry  feafon,  confi- 
derable  fand-banks  are  frequently  found  in  places 
Vrhere,  but  the  preceding  year,  the  channel  had  been 
deep,  and  perfeclly  navigable.  Thefe  gatherings  of 
fand  are  fometimes  fo  confidcrable,  as  to  divert  the 
principal  ftream  into  a  new,  and,  in  general,  a  more 
dire£l  courfe ;  for  it  is  only  by  the  encroachments  on 
the  bank  that  infle6lions  in  the  ftream  are  produced; 
while  the  fudden  alluvions,  and  frequent  depofitions 
of  fand,  have  a  tendency  to  fill  up  the  channel  into 
which  it  had  been  diverted,  and  to  reftore  the  ftraight- 
nefs  of  its  courfe.  Such  of  the  iflands  as  are  found, 
on  their  firft  appearance,  to  have  any  foil,  are  imme« 
diately  cultivated;  and  water  melons,  cucumbers, 
Sindfurfoo^  or  muftard,  become  the  produce  of  the 
firft  year.  It  is  not  uncommon  even  to  fee  rice  grow- 
ing in  thofe  parts  where  a  quantity  of  mud  has  been 
depofited  near  the  water's  edge. 


Some  of  thefe  iflands,  before  they  have  acquired  a 
degree  of  ftability  which  might  enable  them  to  refift 
the  force  of  the  ftream,  are  entirely  fwept  away ;  but 
whenfoever,  by  the  repeated  addition3  of  foil,  they 
appear  to  be  fufficiently  firm,  the  natives  then  no 
longer  hefitate  to  take  poffeflion  of  them,  and  the  new 
lands  become  an  immediate  fubje£l  of  altercation  and 
difpute.  The  new  fettlers  bring  over  their  families, 
cattle,  and  efFefts;  and  having  felefled  the  higheft 
fpots  for  the  fites  of  their  villages,  they  ereft  their 
dwellings  with  as  much  confidence  as  they  would  do 
on  the  main  land;  for,  although  fixed  upon  a  fandy 
foundation,  the  ftratum  of  foil  which  is  uppermoft, 
being  interwoven  with  the  roots  of  grafs,  and  of 
other  plants,  and  hardened  by  the  fun,  becomes  at 
length  fufficiently  firm  to  refift  the  future  attacks  of 
the  river.  Thus  ftrengthened  and  matured,  thefe 
iflands  will  continue  a  nuipber  of  years,  and  may  laft 

during 
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during  the  lives  of  moft  of  the  new  pofleflbrs ;  as 
they  are,  in  general,  liable  to  deftruftion,  only  by 
the  fame  gradual  procefs  of  undermining,  and  en- 
croachment, to  which  the  banks  of  the  river  are  fub- 
jeft,  '  . 

When  an  ifland  becomes  fo  large,  that  it  is  not 
found  prafticablc  to  cultivate  the  whole,  which  hap- 
pens in  thofe  parts  of  the  country  where  the  people 
are  either  lefs  numerous,  or  have  no  immediate  in- 
ducement to  take  poffeffion  of  the  new  land,  it  is  foon 
overrun  with  reeds,  long  grafs,  jow^*  and  baubul^f 
which  form  extenfive,  and  almoll  impenetrable, 
thickets,  affording  fhelter  to  tigers,  buffaloes,  deer, 
and  other  wild  animals.  The  reft  of  the  lands,  in 
general,  produce  good  pafturage;  and  many  thou- 
fands  of  oxen  are  bred  and  nourifhed  upon  them. 
The  tigers  commit  frequent  depredations  among  the 
herds,  but  are  fddom  known  to  carry  off  any  of  the 
people.  The  fertility  of  the  foil  increafing  with  every 
fubfequent  inundation,  to  which  the  burning  of  the 
reeds  and  grafs,  in  the  dry  feafon,  greatly  contributes, 
induces  the  inhabitants,  at  length,  to  extend  the  limits 
of  their  cultivation,  and  to  fettle  more  permanently 
upon  them. 

The  iflands  of  the  Ganges  are  diftinguifhable  from 
the  main  land,  by  their  having  few  or  no  trees,  even 
long  after  a  communication  has  been  formed  by  the 
clofing  up  of  one  of  the  channels,  which,  indeed,  ge- 
nerally happens  in  a  few  years.  The  ifland  called 
Dera  Khowafpour^  which  is  one  of  the  largeft,  has 
continued  longer  in  an  infulated  ft^te  than  any  other 
I  know;  which  may  be  attributed  to  its  peculiar  fitua* 
tion,  immediately  below  the  confluence  of  the  Ganges 
and  Coofa  rivers;  the  channel  of  the  former  running 
chiefly  on  the  fouth  fide ;  while  the  ftream  that  iffues 
from  the  latter,  has  a  tendency  to  keep  open  the 
channel  on  the  north  fide.     It  is  probable  that  this 

A  3  ifland 

♦  Tamarix  Indica.  f  Mimofa  Nilotica. 
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ifland  owes  its  exiftencc  to  both  rivers ;  but,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  its  appearance,  has  been  thrown  up  in  the 
manner  above  dcfcribed,  and  was  not  originally  a  part 
of  the  main  land.  It  is  g^  miles  in  length,  and  z-^  acrofs 
in  the  broadeft  part,  and  contains  about  20  fquare  miles 
of  land,  moftly  cultivated,  and  highlv  produftive, 
with  feveral  villages.  I  was  informed,  that  in  the 
higheft  floods, .  the  people  are  obliged  to  ereft  tempo- 
rary huts,  on  pillars  of  wood,  or  ftages;  but  that  it 
is  feldom  they  are  reduced  to  that  neceffity.  To  the 
S,  W.  of  Dera  Khowafpour  is  another  ifland  of  lefs 
dimenfions,  and  entirely  overrun  with  jow.  The 
paflage  between  is  navigable,  as  a  great  part  of  the 
waters  of  the  Coofa  flow  through  it. 

The  appearance  of  fome  of  thcfe  iflands  is  fingu- 
larly  rural  and  pleafing,  if  not  altogether  romantic ; 
for,  although  an  extcnfive  flat  can  hardly  come  under 
the  latter  denomination,  yet  it  may  partake  of  a  de- 
gree of  wildnefs,  that  will  pleafe  the  lovers  of  nature  j 
at  the  fame  time,  that  the  peaceful  appearance  of  the 
flocks,  fields,  and  habitations,  will  give  delight  to  the 
philanthropift.  If  we  prefent  to  our  imaginations  a 
wide  extended  plain,  with  pens  for  cattle,  and  a  few 
humble  huts,  whofe  tops  are  crowned  with  gourds, 
and  the  intervening  fpace  highly  cultivated;  (uppofe 
wheat,  barley,  and  pulfe  of  all  forts,  to  be  growing 
in  abundance,  the  flowers  of  the  latter  prefenting  to 
the  eye  a  variety  of  rich  tints ;  let  us  conceive  nume- 
rous herds  of  cattle  to  be  grazing,  and  a  few  fcattered 
villages  at  a  diftance;  fuppofe  the  horizon  to  bound 
the  view,  with  no  other  remote  objefts  than  a  long 
line  o?  grsik  jungle^  and  a  few  trees,  which,  from  their 
great  diilance  on  the  main  land,  are  barely  difcerni- 
ble ;  and  we  fliall  have  a  tolerable  picture  of  an  ifland 
in  the  Ganges.  If  we/ancy,  at  the  fame  time,  that 
the  lark  is  foaring,  the  air  cool,  and  the  (ky  perfeftly 
unclouded,  we  ftiall  have  a  ftill  more  lively  idea  of  the 
ftate  of  thefe  iflands  during  at  leaft  fix  months  of  the 

year, 
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The  banks  of  the  Ganges  exhibit  a  variety  of  ap- 
pearances, according  to  the  nature  of  the  foil,  or  the 
degree  of  force  with  which  the  current  ftrikes  againft 
them.  In  thofe  parts  where  the  velocity  of  the  ftream 
is  greateft,  and  the  foil  extremely  loofe,  they  become 
as  perpendicular  as  a  wall,  and  crumble  in  fo  fre- 
quently, that  it  is  dangerous  to  approach  them.  The 
bank  is  oftentimes  excavated  into  a  number  of  deep 
bays,  with  projefting  points  between  them,  round 
-which  the  current  rufties  with  great  rapidity;  but  is 
confiderably  flackened,  and  has  even  a  retrograde 
motion,  in  the  interior  part  of  the  gulph.  •  Some  of 
thefe  aflFord  convenient  landing  places,  or  Gauts, 
where  the  natives  perform  their  ablutions,  water  their 
cattle,  and  faften  their  boats  to  the  Ihore,  In  other 
parts,  where  the  current  is  flack,  the  bank  is  generally- 
found  floping  and  firm.  In  the  higher  parts  of  the 
country,  where  a  conker  t  foil  prevails,  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges  are  not  fo  liable  to  be  undermined,  and 
are  even  fufficiently  firm  to  rcfift  the  utmoft  efforts  of 
the  ftream;  but  in  Bengal  there  are  few  places  where 
a  town,  or  village,  can  be  eftablifhed  on  the  Ganges, 
with  any  certainty  of  long  retaining  the  advantage  of 
fuch  a  fituation,  as  it  will  be  liable  either  to  be  de^ 
ftroyed  by  the  river,  or,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  to* 
tally  abandoned  by  it.  There  are  fome  fpots,  how- 
ever, which  are  not  fubje^  to  the  former  iaconve- 
nience,  and  here  the  fites  of  fome  principal  places^ 
and  manufa£luring  towns,  have  been  eftabliflied;  as 
Godagary^  Comerpour,  Beauleah,  and  Surd^h,  built 
^  upon  a  ridge  of  high  ground  running  along  the  N.  E. 
fide  of  the  Ganges,  and  which  appears  to  be  the  ex- 
treme boundary  of  the  river  on  that  fide.     The  foil  of 

A  4  this 

*  Thrfe  iktle  bays  or  gulptis  are  very  common  m  all  the  rivers  of 
Bengal,  and  are  owing,  probably,  to  the  unequal  encroachment  of  the 
Aream  on  the  banks  in  thofe  places  where  the  foil  has  the  leafl  tenacity. 
They  naturally  produce  a  whirling  nK>tton  in  the  current ;  and  may  pofli- 
bly,  in  fome  inltances,  be  the  means  of  checking  the  further  encroachment 
of  the  river ;  but  I  have  never  known  an  inflance  of  their  linking  out  intp 
new  branches,  as  Major  Rennell  has  fuppofed* 

i  A  hard  xedditti  calcareous  earxliu 
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this  ridge  is  a  ftifF  clay,  intermixed  with  conker.  It 
is  probable,  indeed,  that  the  high  ground  on  which 
the  ancient  city  of  Gour  formerly  ftood,  is  a  conti- 
nuation of  the  fame  ridge,  interrupted  only  by  the 
courfe  of  the  Mahanuddee  River. 

Along  the  S,  W.  bank  of  the  Ganges,  from  Ouda* 
nullah  to  Horrifonker,  and  perhaps  confiderably  fur- 
ther to  the  eaftward,  not  a  place  occurs  that  can  be 
faid  to  be  permanently  fixed,  Bogwangola,  which  is 
a  confiderable  mart  for  grain,  ind  from  which  the 
city  of  Moorlhudabad  is  principally  fupplied,  exhibits 
more  the  appearance  of  a  temporary  fair,  or  encamp- 
ment, than  that  of  a  town.  It  has,  more  than  once, 
been  removed,  in  confequence  of  the  encroachment, 
and  fubfequent  retiring  of  the  river;  upon  whofe 
hanks,  for  the  convenience  of  water  carriage,  and 
boat  building,  it  has  been  always  found  expedient  to 
keep  it. 

The  Ganges,  as  I  have  hinted  above,  differs  from 
the  fmaller  rivers,  in  this  particular,  that  its  windings 
are  never  fo  intricate;  for  let  the  encroachment, 
which  is  the  principal  caufe  of  the  intleftion  in  its 
courfe,  be  carried  on  during  any  number  of  years,  it 
will  ultimately  be  (lopped  by  the  ifland  which  grows 
up  oppolite  to  the  fide  encroached  on,  and  which, 
fooner  or  later,  will  form  a  junQion  with  the  main 
land.  The  upper  point  of  the  ifland  which  divides 
the  ftream,  does,  by  retarding  its  velocity,  and 
obliging  it  to  depofit  the  particles  of  earth  and  fand 
with  which  it  is  impregnated,  quickly  gather  frefh 
matter,  and  (hoot  upwards;  while  the  neareft  flielving 
point  above  it,  either  continues  ftationary,  or  ad- 
vances to  meet  it.  Thus  the  intermediate  channel  is 
gradually  ftraitened,  and  lefs  water  flows  through  it; 
at  the  fame  time  that  the  increafing  fliallownefs  of  the 
pafl'age  impedes  the  current,  and  caufes  a  ftill  greater 
pre?:ipitation  of  fand. 

The 
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The  channel  being,  at  length,  completely  choaked 
up,  will,  in  the  hot  feafon,  be  left  dry  ;  when  the 
whole  ftream  being  diverted  into  the  oppofite  chan- 
nel, and  glancing  along  the  fide  of  the  new  formed 
ifthmus,  will  foon,  provided  the  river  continues. to 
fall,  form  a  fteep  ridge.  This,  however,  will  be  over- 
flowed again,  and  may,  for  a  time,  afford  a  paffage  in 
the  rainy  feafon  ;  but  it  will  ultimately  rife  up  into  a 
formidable  bank,  and  effeftually  clofe  the  paffage. 
The  lower  part  of  the  channel,  however,  forms  a 
creek,  in  which  a  confiderable  depth  of  water  will  re- 
main for  fome  time;  but  which  receiving  a  frefh  fup- 
ply  of  matter  on  every  enfuing  flood,  will  be  gradu- 
ally filled  up. 

i 

* 

The  furvey  of  part  of  the  Ganges,  on  which  I  was 
deputed  in  1796,  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  afcer- 
taining  the  molt  remarkable  changes  which  had  oc- 
curred fince  the  former  charts  were  conftrufted ;  the 
following  detail  of  which,  aided  by  an  infpeftion  of 
the  accompanying  map,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  fufficient 
to  illuftrate  and  confirm  the  truth  of  the  foregoing  re- 
marks. 

Near  Sooty^  the  great  river  had  encroached  to  with- 
in a  mile  of  that  place  ;  the  diftance,  according  to  the 
old  maps,  having  formerly  been  five  miles  ;  and  by 
the  reports  of  the  oldeft  inhabitants  of  the  neighbour- 
ing villages,  it  was  in  their  remembrance,  about  for- 
ty years  ago,  reckoned  four  cofs.  The  narrow  ifthmus 
between  it  and  the  Coffimbazar  river,  was  gradually 
becoming  lefs,  and,  notwithftanding  the  old  paffage 
by  SaddygungCj  had,  in  a  moft  extraordinary  manner, 
been  clofed  up  by  a  mouqd  of  fand,  yetthere  was  fome 
appearance  that  a  new  channel  of  communication 
would  be  formed,  by  the  river  breaking  through  the 
neck  of  land  ;  the  encroachment  ftill  continuing,  they 
faid,  at  the  rate  of  an  hundred  yards  every  year.  It 
U  poflSbk,  however,  that  the  encroachipent  may  be 

flopped 
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flopped  by  the  diverfion  of  the  principal  ftream  into 
another  channel ;  as  an  ifland  of  confiderable  extent 
has  grown  up  oppofite  to  the  fide  encroached  on,  and 
may,  in  time,  form  a  junction  with  the  niain  land  above 
it,  in  the  manner  I  have  already  pointed  out.  Should 
this  take  place,  the  river  which  now  runs  in  a  fouth- 
wefterly  direftion  froto  Turtipour  towards  Sooly^  will 
refume  a  dire£tion  more  analagous  to  the  general  line 
of  its  courfe  through  Bengal;  and  the  land  which  it 
has  carried  away,  by  encroaching  on  its  weftern  bank, 
will  be  gradually  reftored. 

The  alteration  which  appeared  in  the  great  river 
near  the  inlet  of  the  Baugrutty,  or  Coffimbazar  river, 
at  Mokungungej  was  no  lefs  conf^icuous ;  the  main 
ftream  having  receded  confiderably  from  that  place 
within  my  remembrance,  and  a  large  ifland  having 
been  thrown  up,  which  is  already  cultivated  and  inha- 
bited. The  river  was  encroaching  on  its  Eaftern  bank, 
and  appeared  to  be  gaining  ground  again  towards 
Gour;  the  walls  of  which  city,  it  is  well  attefted,  were 
formerly  wafhed  by  the  Ganges. 

Another  confiderable  gathering  of  iflands  had  taken 
place  between  Rajemahl  and  Oodanullah;  and  the 
principal  ftream  which,  by  the  maps,  would  appear 
to  have  run  formerly  clofe  to  the  latter  place,  was 
BOt,  at  the  time  of  this  furvey,  nearer  than  2^  miles. 
The  ifland  neareft  to  Oodanullah  was  feparated  only 
from  the  main  bank  by  a  narrow  branch,  which  was 
then  fordable,  and  which  extended  to  a  confiderable 
diftance  both  above  and  below  that  place.  This  ifland 
was  only  cultivated  in  part,  the  reft  of  the  lands  being 
overrun  with  a  thick  jungle^  in  which  I  was  informed 
were  deer,  wild  hogs,  buffaloes,  and  tigers.* 

At 

*  Here  I  brought  to  and  pitched  a  tent,  to  obferve  the  cclipfe  of  the 
pioon,  on  the  14th  of  December,  1796, 1  had  occafion  al(b  to  traverfea 
part  of  the  idand.  The  hilis  which  were  in  view,  diverfified  the  profpef^, 
while  the  tinkling  bdl«ofthe  cattle  returning  to  their  pens,  at  theciofeof 
day,  had  a  rural,  and  pieafing  cSt^,  The  ferenity  and  awful  iUlInefs  of 
the  enfuing  night,  which  was  interrupted  only  by  the  wild  notes  and  calls 
of  various  birds  in  the  neighbouring  thickets,  contributed  altogether  to 
render  this  place  one  of  the  moll  fingular  and  romantic  abodes  which  I  can 
well  remember. 
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At  Rajemahlj  th^  projeding  point  on  which  tha 
ruins  of  t|ie  ancient  palace  and  buildings  are  feen,  has 
for  many  years  refifted  the  fprce  of  the  current ;  and 
the  mafiy  piles  of  wafonry,  fome  of  which  have  fub- 
fided  into  the  channel,  have  co-operated  with  the  na* 
tural  ftrength  of  the  bank,  in  repelling  the  efforts  of 
the  dream. 

The  Rajemahl  Hills,  from  which*  fevcral  rocky 
points  projeftinto  the  Ganges,  as  at  Sicrygully^  Pointy^ 
and  Pattergotta^  have  for  ages  oppofed  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  river  J  notwithftanding  which,  it  has  more 
than  once  excavated  all  the  loofe  foil  which  lay  be- 
tween the  projefting  points.  This,  however,  has  been 
as  often  reftored  by  the  alluvions,  and  iflands,  which 
have  grown  up,  and  ultimately  formed  a  junflion  with 
Ihe  bank. 

The  alteration  of  the  river  at  Colgong,  may  be  rec- 
koned among  the  moil  extraordinary  which  have  ever 
been  obferved  in  the  Ganges ;  and  of  this  I  can  fpeak 
with  greater  confidence,  if  poffible,  than  of  thofe  above- 
mentioned,  having  been  an  eye  witnefs  of  the  ftate  of 
the  river  at  this  place  at  four  feveral  periods^  in  three 
of  which  I  obferved  a  confiderableditFerence,  viz.  in 
the  dry  feafous  of  1779,  178^,  and  1796-7.  I  have  a 
drawing  of  Colgong^  taken  by  myfclf  at  the  former  of 
thefe periods,  which  reprcfents  the  river  to  be  a  broad 
and  open  ftream,  and  free  from  fliallows  ;  at  the  fame 
time,  although  the  three  rocks^  near  Colgong  do  not 
come  into  the  view,  yet  I  can  remember  that  they  were 
furrounded  by  dry  land,  and  appeared  to  be  at  fome 
little  diftance  from  the  fhore.  This  is  confirmed  by  the 
old  map,  only  that  the  Bogleport  Nulla  is  reprelciucd 
jas  pafling  between  the  rocks  and  the  town.  In  Janua- 
ry, 1788, 1  found  the  three  rocks  completely  infuiated, 
and  the  current  rufhing  between  them  with  great  rapi, 
dity ;  the  river  having  undermined  and  borne  away 
th/e  whole  of  the  foil  which  had  for  many  years  adhered 
to  them,  and  having  formed  a  bed  for  itlblf,  with  a 
confiderabk  depth  of  water^  which  continued  for  fe- 
vcral 
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veral  years  to  be  the  principal,  and  indeed  the  only- 
navigable  channel  of  the  river  in  the  dry  feafon.  Here 
boats  were  frequently  in  imminent  danger  of  ftriking 
againft  the  rocks,  as  during  the  period  of  the  river's 
encroachment,  and  particularly  in  the  rains,  it  was 
difficult  to  avoid  them  when  coming  down  with  the 
ftream.  While  the  river  continued  thus  to  expand  it- 
felf,  an  ifland  was  growing  up  in  the  middle  of  its  bed, 
which,  when  I  lalt  faw  it,  (in  January,  1797O  ex- 
tended from  near  Pattergottay  5  miles  below  Colgong^ 
to  a  confiderable  diftance  above  the  latter  place,  being 
altogether  8  miles  in  length,  and  2  in  breadth;  and  fil- 
ling nearly  the  whole,  fpace  which  had  been  occupied 
by  the  principal  ftream  in  the  year  1779.  ^^^  quan- 
tity of  fand,  and  foil,  which  the  river  muft  have  de- 
pofited  to  effeft  this,  will  appear  prodigious,  if  it  be 
confidered,  that  the  depth  of  water  in  the  navigable 
part  of  the  Ganges  is  frequently  upwards  of  70  feet  \ 
and  the  new  illands  had  rifen  to  more  than  20  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  ftream.  Again,  the  quantity  of  earth 
which  it  had  excavated  in  forming  a  new  channel  for 
itfelf,  will  appear  no  lefs  aftonifhing :  fome  idea  of 
this  may,  however,  be  conceived,  from  the  foundings 
which  I  caufed  to  be  taken  near  the  rocks,  which  va- 
ried from  70  to  90  feet.  If  we  add  24  feet  for  the 
height  of  the  foil  that  had  formerly  adhered  to  thefe 
rocks,  as  indicated  by  the  marks  it  had  left,  it  will  ap- 
pear that  a  column  of  114  feet  of  earth  had  here  been 
removed  by  the  ftream.*  The  encroachment  of  the 
river  had,  however,  been  ultimately  flopped  by  the  re- 
fiftance  it  met  with  from  a  hard  conker  bank  to  the 
fouth-eaftward  of  thefe  rocks,  and  by  the  encreafing 
growth  of  the  ifland,  which  had  ftraitened  the  upper 
part  of  the  channel,  and  caufed  it  to  be  choaked  with 
fand.  Accordingly,  in  January,  1797,  this  channel 
refembled  more  a  ftagnated  creek  than  the  branch  of  a 
great  river;  and,  notwithftanding  the  great  depth  of 
vrater  which  remained  in  fome  parts,  it  was  at  its  up* 

per 

♦  Sec  Plate  I,  and  the  Scaion  in  Plate  II. 
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per  inlet  unnavigable  for  the  fmalleft  boats.  The 
main  ftream  had  been  diverted  into  the  oppofite  chan- 
nel, on  the  N.  W/  fide  of  the  ifland;  fo  that  boats, 
on  their  way  up  and  down  the  river,  did  not,  at  this 
time,  pafs  nearer  to  Colgong  than  2^  miles.  The 
whole  length  of  the  channel  which  had  been  thus  ren- 
dered in  a  great  meafure  unnavigable,  exceeded  10 
miles ;  and  I  have  little  doubt  but  in  a  few  years  it  will 
be  impaffable  even  in  the  rains. 

Thus  the  Ganges,  which  for  many  years  had  flowed 
in  a  full  ftream  by  Colgong^  may  be  faid  now  to  have 
deferted  that  place.  The  new  ifland,  which  has  been 
the  principal  caufe  of  this  diverfion  of  the  ftream,  is 
hitherto  but  partially  inhabited  and  cultivated,  the 
greateft  part  of  it  being  overrun  with  reeds  and  tama- 
rifk.  The  old  channel  exhibited  a  ftriking  contraft  to 
the  appearance  it  formerly  had,  as  not  a  fingle  boat  was 
to  be  feen ;  and  the  flender  ftream  which  flowed  in  at 
its  upper  inlet,  not  having  power  to  communicate  any 
vifible  motion  to  the  vaft  body  of  water  which  remained 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  channel,  it  appeared,  ofcourfe, 
as  ftill  as  a  lake,  or  a  pond  ;  and  a  great  part  of  the 
main  bank,  which  had  formerly  been  in  a  crumbling 
ftate,  had  now  become  floping  *  and  firm. 

Being  enabled,  on  my  return  from  Colgong^  to  com- 
plete the  furvey  of  the  river  down  to  Horrifonker,  I 
found  it,  throughout  a  courfe  of  160  miles,  to  differ 
widely  from  the  old  charts  in  almoft  every  part :  but 
having  already  mentioned  the  moft  remarkable  changes 
which  had  occurred  from  Sooty  upwards,  'it  remains 
only  now  to  give  an  account  of  fuch  as  I  obferved  be- 
low that  place. 

The 

*  ♦  Tbis  is  a  ufual  cffeft  of  the  ftagnation  of  water  in  all  rivers ;  for  as  the 
current  which  bears  upon  a  bank  has  a  tendency  to  (ap  and  undermine  it, 
and  to  render  it  fteep ;  fo  when  this  caufe  no  longer  exifts,  the  bank  will 
gradually  recover  that  degree  of  inclination  which  is  natural  to  the  margins 
of  Jakes,  or  of  ftagnated  pools.  The  upper  part  of  the  bank  being  moiftened 
by  the  rains,  crumbles  in,  and  if  the  current  be  not  fufhciently  ftrong  to 
bear  it  away,  will  gradually  fubiide  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  and  hll  up  a 
part  of  the  chann4« 
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The  main  dream  of  the  G^riges,  which  now  pafTes 
near  Sootj^,  runs  in  a  fouth-eafterly  direflion,  from 
thence  towards  Comrah  and  Gobindpour^  the  latter  of 
which  is  clofe  on  its  bank.  The  villages  o{ Saddagungt^ 
Singnagur^  Banp)arya^  Burrumtola^  Narrainpour^  Si- 
collypour^  and  Soondery^  no  longer  exiftcd  according 
to  the  pofitions  which  were  afcribed  to  them  in  the  old 
maps,  ♦  fome  having  been  entirely  deftroyed,  and 
others  re-eftablifhed,  under  the  fame  or  drfferent 
names,  acrofs  the  river^  and  partly  upon  the  new  formed 
ifland  of  Sundeepa.f 

The  quantity  of  land  which  has  been  here  deftroyed 
by  the  river,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years,  will  amount, 
upon  the  moft  moderate  calculation,  to  40  fquare 
miles,  or  25,600  acres;  but  this  is  counterbalanced, 
in  a  great  meafure,  by  the  alluvion  which  has  taken 
place  on  the  oppofite  (hore,  and  by  the  new  ifland  of 
Sundeepa,  which  laft  aJone  contains  upr  ^;of  10 
fquare  miles. 

The  main  ftream  of  the  Ganges,  which,  .  '  jor 
Rennell's  map,  appears  to  have  paffed  with  -ilc 

and  half  of  Nabobgunge^  is  now  removed  to  a  ^de- 
rable  diftance  from  that  place ;  and  the  channe  rom 
thence  almoft  down  to  Godagary^  having  been  a  good 
deal  contrafted,  in  confequenceof  the  diverfion  of  the 
ftream  to  the  fouthward  of  Nilcontpour  ifland,  is  now 
confldered  as  the  continuation  and  outlet  of  the  Maha- 
nuddee  river.  The  inflexion  in  the  courfe  of  the  Gan- 
ges produced  by  the  encroachment  towards  Sooty^ 
Comrah^  and  Gobindpour^  ha^  encreafed  the  diftance  by 
water  from  Turiipour  to  Godagary^  in  the  dry  fcafon, 
to  26  miles  >  whereas  by  the  maps  it  appears  to  have 
been  formerly  little  more  than  1 8. 

Th£ 


*  See  Major  Renndl's  Map  of  the  Coflimbazar  Ifland, 
i  See  the  Plan  which  accompanies  this  Memoir. 
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The  principal  branch  of  ibc  Ganges  beyond  Go- 
bindpouTj  now  runs  Eaft,  and  E.  by  N.  and  turning 
pretty  fharply  round  the  point  which  is  oppofite  to  the 
prefent  outlet  of  the  Mahanundee^  runs  in  a  due  fou- 
thern  courfe  by  Sultangunge^  and  Godagary^  as  far  as 
Bogwangola ;  which  town,  as  I  have  hinted  above, 
has  been  always  liable  to  Ihift  its  fituation.  My  fur- 
vey  afcertains  it  to  be  Similes  nearer  to  MoorJIiudabad 
than  it  formerly  flood ;  but  of  this  a  more  precife  idea 
may  be  formed,  by  comparing  its  prefent  bearings 
and  diftance  from  Godagary^  and  Bomtneah^  with  thofe 
which  may  be  deduced  from  Major  Rennell's  map  of 
the  Coffimbazar  ifland. 


Btarint*  Dift  in  Miks. 

Godagary  to  Bogwangola,  by  Survey  (1797)       S,  2  W.  9 

Ditto  to  Ditto,  by  former  Surveys,  S,  36  £•  9X 

Bomeneah  to  Bogwangola,  by  Survey    (1797)      N.  ii  £.  6 

Ditto  to  Ditto^  by  foimer  Surveys,  N.  50  £•  9-^ 


From  Bogwangola  the  river  turns  to  the  eaftward, 
and  the  ftream  ftrikes  with  peculiar  force  upon  a  fteep 
and  crumbling  bank,  which  indicates  that  the  en- 
croachment is  ftill  carried  on  rapidly  below  that  place. 
The  appearance  of  th^  bank  was  fuch  as  I  fcarcely  re* 
membered  to  have  feen ;  and  it  would  have  been  dsm-* 
gerous  to  approach  it  in  fome. parts,  as  the  fragments 
which  were,  every  now  and  then,  detached  from  it, 
would  have  been  fufficient  to  fink  the  largeft  boat.  In 
dropping  down  with  the  ftream,  which  ran  at  the  rate 
of  near  6  miles  in  the  hour,  I  could  very  fenfibly  feel 
the  undulations  which  the  huge  portions  of  the  failing 
bank  produced  in  the  water,  at  thediftance  of  upwards 
of  a  hundred  yards ;  and  the  noife  with  which  they 
were  accompanied,  might  be  compared  to  the  diftant 
rumbling  of  artillery,  or  thunder.  I  am  convinced, 
that*had  any  boat  attempted  to   track  up  under  this 

2  bank 
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bank  at  that  time^  it  would  have  met  with  inevitable 
deftruQion.* 

The  encroachment  of  the  river  in  this  part  of  its 
courfe  has  deftroyed  a  confid?rable  portion  of  arable 
land,  and  has  been  the  caufe,  likewife,  of  the  removal 
or  deftruftion  of  the  villages  bi Banchdaw^  Cdntinaguvj 
Chandabad^  Kijlnagur^  and  probably  of  many  others 
which  were  not  inferted  in  the  old  maps.  The  village 
of  SangarpouTj  formerly  2^  miles  from  the  neareft 
reach  of  the  Ganges,  is  now  clofe  to  its  bank ;  and 
here  the  river  appears  to  occupy  a  part  of  the  track 
which  Major  Rennell  calls  the  ''  Old  Courfe  of  the 
Ganges/* 

From  hence  the  ftream  runs  E.  N.  E.  as  far  as 
\4llypour^  at  which  place,  I  was  informed  by  the  Ze- 
raeendar,  that  in  his  remembrance,  upwards  of  twenty 
villages  had  been  deftroyed  by  the  river,  and  that  the 
people  had  moftly  fettled  on  the  new  iflands  which 
within  thefe  few  years  had  been  forming  oppofite  to 
his  village.  Indeed,  the  gathering  of  iflands,  which  I 
had  obferved  from  Burgotchy  down  to  this  place,  ap- 
peared prodigious;  yet  not  a  fingle  tree  was  to  be  feen 
on  any  of  them  ;  and  from  the  colour  of  the  thatched 
huts,  it  appeared  plainly  that  fome  of  the  villages  had 
been  recently  eftablifhed. 

The  inlet  to  the  Culcully  river,  which  had  formerly 
been  at  Bogwangola^  is  now  removed  feveral  miles 
lower  down.  This  has  been  a  neceflary  confequence 
of  the  Ganges  fweeping  away  all  the  land  on  each  fide 

of 

*  Since  my  return  from  the  furvcy,  I  have  been  informed  of  the  lofs  of 
feveral  boats  under  this  bank ;  which  accidents  have  been  owing  probably 
to  the  imprudence  of  the  boat-men,  in  not  tracking  on  the  {helving  fide. 
This,  however,  when  there  is  not  a  clean  {helving  fand,  is  attended  with 
difficulty,  and  in  general  with  delay,  which  induces  the  boat- men  fome« 
times  to  prefer  the  {leep  {ide,  although  at  the  n{k  of  being  overwhelmedi 
and  crulhed  by  the  falling  bank. 


of  it  to  a  confiderable  extent,  and  the  prefent  entrance 
of  the  Culcully  is  near  Murcha.  This  little  river  is  be- 
come the  thoroughfare  for  all  boats  paffing  from  or  to 
the  Ganges  by  the  Jdlinghy^  the  old  communication 
between  them  being  now  entirely  fhut  up« 


The  main  branch  of  the  Ganges  funs  N.  E.  by  E*  to 
about  4  miles  below  Ally  pour ;  whence  turning  E.  and 
E.  by  S.  it  pafTes,  as  formerly,  within  2  miles  of  Bau^ 
If  ah  ',  being  feparated  only  from  that  place  by  two  long 
iflands,  the  uppermoft  of  which,  called  Gopalnagur 
dera^  is  not  marked  in  the  old  maps.  It  is  doubtful, 
indeecL  whether  it  exifted  at  the  period  when  the  for- 
mer furveys  were  taken.  The  branch  which  divides 
them  runs  in  an  E.  N.  E:  direftion  towards  Bauleahj 
but  is  not  navigable  for  large  boats  in  the  dry  feafon. 
The  lowermoft  of  the  two  is  narrower  than  it  would 
appear  by  the  old  maps,  but  reaches  almoft  to  Surdah^ 
as  it  is  therein  reprefented. 


On  my  approach  to  Cutlamary^  I  entered  a  neW 
branch,  through  which  a  confiderable  body  of  water 
flowed  with  fome  rapidity  ;  and  this  Jed  me  clofe  to 
Rajapour^  leaving  Echamarry  on  the  left.  It  would 
appear,  on  infpefting  Major  RennelPs  map,  that  no 
fuch  paflage  as  this  had  exifted  formerly ;  and,  indeed, 
the  people  informed  me,  that  it  had  only  lately  been 
opened  by  the  great  river,  the  main  flream  of  which, 
however,  continues  its  courfe,  as  heretofore,  in  an 
Eafterly  direQion  towards  Surdah.  This  was  the  only 
inftance  I  had  obferved,  of  the  Ganges  having  infu- 
lated  a  part  of  the  main  land,  its  ufual  procefs  of 
forming  iflands  being  fuch  as  I  have  before  defcribed* 
It  is  probable,  neverthelefs,  that  the  ifland  of  Echa* 
Ttuirryj  which  is  very  extenfive,  and  on  which  are  fe- 
veral  other  villages,  may  owe  its  exiftence  to  an  allu- 
vion, which  took  place  at  fome  remote  period;  or 
that  it  might  originally  have  been  an  ifland,  which, 

VOL.  VII.  B  having 
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having  joined  itfclf  to  the  main  land,  had  afterwards 
been  detached  from  it»  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  this 
belief,  as  its  appearance  was  fimilar  to  other  iflands  of  ' 
the  Ganges,  there  being  no  trees  of  any  growth  upon 
it,  excepting  the  mimofa  nilotica^  or  baubul,  of  which 
there  were  feveral  clumps  about  the  villages.  The 
breadth  of  the  new  channel  varied  from  one  to  two 
furlongs,  with  a  confiderable  depth  of  water  through- 
out ;  and  the  banks,  in  fome  p^rts,  appeared  to  have 
fufFered  great  violence.  In  one  place,  particularly, 
I  was  ftruck  with  their  uncommon  appearance  ;  a  flip 
of  land,  5  furlongs  in  length,  having  detached  itfelf 
from  the  main  bank,  and  fubfided  into  the  channel. 
A  fimilar  effeQ,  although  in  a  lefs  degree,  was  vifible 
on  the  oppofite  fhore  ;  and  in  many  other  parts,  huge 
portions  of  the  foil  had  funk,  and  formed  a  double 
bank,  the  lower  ledge  of  which  was  in  fome  places  very 
little  above  the  level  of  the  ftream.  The  continuation 
of  this  branch  led  near  Dunyrampour^  and  terminated 
a  little  beyond  Sahebnagur^  where  I  entered  the  great 
river  again,  which  here  runs  with  confiderable  velo* 
city  in  a  Southerly  direftion. 


Passing  !jfalabarya^*  my  boatmen  pointed  out  to 
mc,  what  they  called  the  mouth  of  the  Jellinghy  river, 
which  was  (hut  up  with  a  folid  bank  acrofs  the  whole 
breadth  of  it ;  but  this,  in  faft,  muft  have  been  the- 
main  channel  of  the  Ganges  itfelf,  which  formerly  ran 
in  that  direQion,  as  the  real  head  of  the  Jellinghy  is 
feveral  niiles  further  to  the  fouthward.  By  a  furvey 
of  part  of  the  Ganges,  taken  by  Major  Renn^ll  in  the 
year  1764,  it  appears  that  the  main  llream  ran  clofe 
by  the  town  of  Jellinghy,  and  in  his  "  Account  ofth^ 
Ganges  and  Burrampooter  Rivers^*'  he  has  particularly 
mentioned  the    extraordinary   encroachment  of  the 

river. 


*  This  village  is  probably. the  Dyrampour  o£  the  M  vanps. 


t' 


Hvefj  ^i^hich,  in  his  time,  had  gradually  removed  the 
butlet  of  the  Jellinghy  three  quaricris  of  a  mile  further 
down.  The  maps,  which  have  been  publiflied,  all  re- 
j[)rerent  the  great  river  as  running  in  that  direftion ; 
bnly,  that  in  thofe  of  the  Cojfimhazar  ifland,  and  of 
the  Ganges  from  Surdah  to  (Jolligonga^^  it  would  ap- 
pear doubtful  whether  the  main  dream  ran  on  the 
Weft  or  Eaft  fide  of  the  iflaiid  ofNipara.  There  can- 
not b^  a  doubt,  however,  that  the  former  was  the  cafe, 
elfe  the  encroachment  could  not  have  happened  ;  and 
it  is  equally  certain  that  the  cafe  is  now  altered  ;  for, 
by  the  junction  of  the  upper  point  of  the  ifland  with 
the  main  land,  the  whole  ftream  has  been  diverted  in 
a  South-Eafterly  diredion^  and  does  not  now  approach 
nearer  to  the  town  of  Jellinghy  than  2^  miles.  The 
old  inlet  of  the  jellinghy  river  has  been,  in  confe- 
quence,  not  only  rendered  unnavigable,  but  the  whole 
of  the  channel  between  Nipara  and  the  main  land,  vi2. 
from  Jalabarya  down  to  Dewangungejf  near  1 2  miles 
in  length,  has  been  completely  filled  up,  and  is  now 
Cultivated.  A  confiderable  portion,  however,  of  JVi'* 
para  ifland  has  been  waflied  away  ;  and  the  remainder  • 
of  it  no  longer  exifl:s  under  that  name,  but  is  called 
Monimpour  dera.  It  would  appear,  indeed^  by  the 
direftion  which  the  main  ftream  of  the  Ganges  had  fo 
late  as  the  year  1795,  that  it  had  forced  a  paflage 
through  this  ifland ;  which  feems  the  more  probable, 
from  the  name  of  Monimpour  being  now  common  to 
the  land  on  each  fide  of  it^ 


The  main  ftream,  which,  in  the  year  1795*  raiidl- 
teSly  down  to  the  inlet  of  the  Howleah  river,  has, 
fince  that  period,  been  direfted  again  ftill  further  to 
the  eaftwand  ;  and  here  I  beheld  with  aftonifliment  the 

B  2  change 

•  See  the  Bengal  Atlas. 

+  This  vilU|Ke  having  been  lately  eftahlifhed,  is  tiot  ibun<l  in  the  old 
mafK.  It  is  ficuated  near  the  inlet  of  tlic  H^ofUah  or  C<nncr  river,  st 
Mayefconda. 
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change  \vhich,  in  lefs  than  two  years,  had  taken  place  i 
a  comiderable  portion  of  the  main  channel,  whicb^  at 
the  period  abovementioned,  had  contained  nearly  the 
whole  ftream  of  the  Ganges,  being,  at  the  time  I  laft 
faw  it,  fo  completely  filled  with  lands,  that  I  hardly 
knew  myfelf  to  be  in  the  fame  part  of  the  river.  The 
lands,  in  fome  parts,  rofe  feveral  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  ftream;  and  the  people  had  already  begun  to 
cultivate ^wr/bo  and  rice,  in  the  very  fpots  where  the 
deepeft  water  had  formerly  been.  Two  iflands,  of 
confiderable  extent,  appeared  to  be  quite  new  ;  and 
the  channel,  in  fome  places,  had  been  reduced,  from 
the  breadth  of  an  Englifh  mile,  to  a  furlong  or  lefs. 
The  main  ftream,  having  forced  its  way  in  a  new  di- 
reftion,  did  not  at  this  time  pafs  nearer  to  the  inlet  of 
the  Howlcah  than  3^  miles,  nor  nearer  than  2  to  Hor- 
rijonktr. 

This  remarkable  change,  I  was  informed,  took 
place  during  the  extraordinary  inundation  of  1796; 
at  which  time  the  floods  had  rifen  to  an  unufual  height 
in  almoft  every  part  of  the  country ;  but  it  muft  have 
been  chiefly  while  the  waters  were  draining  off,  that 
fuch  an  immenfe  body  of  fand  could  have  been  depo- 
lited.  The  inlet  of  the  Howleah  had  been,  in  confe- 
quence,  rendered  fomewhat  difficult  of  accefs,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  make  a  circuit  round  the  new  iflands, 
of  feveral  miles,  to  get  into  it ;  but,  notwithftanding 
the  diverfion  of  the  ftream,  I  found  a  confiderabte 
depth  of  water  remaining  under  the  main  bank,  al- 
though fcarcely  any  current  was  vifible  from  Horri^ 
fonker  to  Dewangunge.*  On  my  approach  to  this 
place,  I  was  informed  that  the  paffage  was  no  longer 

prafticable 

*  Water  is  found  under  the  banks  of  the  deferted  channels  of  the  Gan- 
ges for  a  confiderable  time  after  they  ceafe  to  be  navigable  in  the  middle  of 
their  beds,  the  fpace  immediately  under  the  bank  being  generally  the  lafl 
that  is  filled  up.  I  have  likewife  obferved  that,  during  the  growth  of  the 
iflands,  the  iandufually  gathers  round  the  upper  poinc  of  the  ifland,  and 
riies*to  a  confiderable  height,  before  the  ijpace  whidb  it  leaves  between  itfeif 
and-  the  bank  ef  the  ifland  is  completely  failed. 
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prafilicable  for  boats  proceeding  to  Calcutta  by  the  IJfa^ 
mutty*  river,  as  many  (hallows  had  been  formed  to  a 
confiderable  diftance  below  the  inlet.  The  marks  of 
the  inundation  were,  indeed,  very  vifible  here ;  but 
in  one  part  of  the  channel  oppofite  to  Detoavgunge^ 
where  I  expefted  to  have  met  with  the  firft  (hallow,  1 
founded  from  20  to  60  feet,  in  the  very  place  where 
there  had  been  a  ford  but  two  years  before.  This  will 
ferve  to  convey  an  idea,  not  only  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  waters  of  the  inundation  can  excavate  the 
'  loofe  foil  of  Bengal,  but  alfo,  of  the  inconftant  and 
fluQuating  .fta.te  of  the  rivers  in  general ;  for  I  foon 
found  that,  notwithftanding  the  prodigious  depth  of 
water  at  Dezvangunge^  the  Howleah  river  had  been,  in 
an  equal  degree,  choaked  up  in  other  parts  below  that 
place  ;  and  I  met  with  great  difficulty  in  pafling  over 
the  (hallows  which  had  been  formed,  although  the 
Budjerow  in  which  I  travelled  did  dot  draw  above  two 
feet  water. 

Having  now  detailed  the  particular  changes  in  the 
courfe  of  the  Ganges  which  have  come  under  my  no- 
tice, I  (hall  conclude  this  part  of  the  fubjeft  with  a 
few  general  obfervations  concerning  that  river,  re- 
ferving  what  I  have  to  fay  on  the  fmaller  branches  to 
a  feparate  Seftion  of  this  Memoir. 

The  Ganges,  in  its  courfe  through  Bengal,  may  be 
faid  to  have  under  its  dominion  a  confiderable  portion 
of  the  flat  country ;  for  not  o\)ly  the  channel  which, 
at  any  given  time,  contains  the  principal  body  of  its 
waters,  but  alfo  as  much  of  the  land,  on  each  fide,  as 
is  comprehended  within  its  collateral  branches,  is  liable 
to  inundation,  or  to  be  deftroyed  by  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  ftream,  may  be  confidered  as  belonging 
to  the  river.  We  mufl,  of  courfe,  include  any  track, 
or  old  channel,  through  which  it  had  formerly  run, 
and  into  which  there  is  any  probability  of  its  ever  re* 
turning  again;  as  the  Baugrutty  nulla  at  Gour ;  the 

B  3  track 

♦  The  Iffamutty'is  only  a  continuation  of  the  HczoUah  or  Comer  river, 
which  lower  down  afTumes  the  name  of  Jaboona^  and  falling  in  with  the 
Roymun^iU^  form;}  one  of  the  principal  outlets  of  the  Ganges. 
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track  called  "  Old  Courfe  of  the  Ganges,"  in  tho 
CoJJimbazar  ifland ;  or  the  channel  which  has  been, 
vithin  thefe  few  years,  fo  completely  filled  up  near 
•ellinghy.  Confidered  in  this  way,  the  Ganges  will 
le  found  to  occupy  a  confiderable  expanfe,  of 
which  a  more  correft  idea  n^ay  be  formed,  by  taking 
the  diftance  between  any  two  places  oppofite  to  one 
another,  which  had  formerly  been,  or  one  of  which 
may  (till  remain  on  the  verge  of,  or  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  ftream;  for  inftance,. 

Miles. 

Oodanulla  to  the  ruins  of  Gour,     —        — -.         15 
Furruckabad  to  ditto,  —        —        — •       *  114 

Comrah  to  Nabobgunge,      — r        t^        —         10^ 
Gomcrpour  to  Bogwangola,  "^"^9:1: 

Extreme  breadth  of  river  bed  between  7  i^ 

Jellinghy  and  Maizeconda,  j   "^  92 

If  correfponding  feftiqns  bf  the  bed  ,of  the  river, 
and  neighbouring  ground,  were  reprefented,  it  would 
probably  appear,  that  all  the'lan4  is  difpofed  in  re- 
gular flrata;  whence  we  might  with  certainty  con- 
clude, that  the  whole  had  been  at  fonie  former  periods 
depoGted  by  the  ftream. 

The  ftrata,  in  general,  confift  of  clay,  fand.  and- 
vegetable  earth ;  the  latter  of  which  is  always  upper- 
moft,  except  when  in  fome  extraordinary  high  flood, 
a  new  layer  of  fand  is  again  depofited  over  it,  by 
which  means  the  ground  becomes  barren,  or  is  at 
Jeaft  materially  injured. 

The  bed  of  the  Ganges  can  fcarcely  be  faid  to  be 
permanent  in  any  part  of  its  courfe  through  Bengal. 
There  are,  however,  a  few  places,  where,  from  local 
caufes,  the  main  channel,  and  deepeft  water,  will  pro- 
bably be  always  found;  as  Monghir^  Sultangungf^ 
Pattcrgotta^  Pointy^  Sicrigully,  and  Rajemahl ;  at 
all  which  places  there  are  rocky  points  projefling  into 
the  ftream,  and  where  fonfie  parts  of  the  bed  of  the 
river  are  ftony,  or  its  banks  confift  of  conker. 
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On  the  /mailer  Rivers  and  Branches 

of  the  Ganges. 

The  tributary  ftreams  of  the  Ganges,  and  the  nu* 
merous  channels  by  which  it  dilcharges  its  waters  to 
the  fea,  refemble  each  other  in  proportion  as  they 
differ  in  fize  from  the  main  river.  Of  the  former, 
the  Goggra^  the  Soane,  and  the  Coofa^ .  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  largeft;  and  thefe,  on  the 
flightcll  infpection  of  the  maps,  will  appear  to  flow  ia 
more  direft  courfes,  than  any  of  the  fmaller  ftreams 
in  their  vicinity.  Of -the  latter,  the  Cojfimbazar  and 
Jdlinghy  rivers,  which,  by  their  jundion,  form  the 
Hoogly ;  the  Corner^  or  IJfamutty^  which  becomes  the 
Jaboona;  the  Gorroy^  and  Chandnah^  are  the  princi- 
pal; but  of  thefe,  the  two  laft  are  only  navigable 
throughout  daring  the  dryfeafon.*  Such  of  thefe 
rivers  as  are  narroweft,  are  remarkable  for  their 
windings;  and  in  this  refpeft  they  differ  materially 
from  the  large  rivers,  all  of  which  have  a  tendency  to 
run  in  more  direft  lines. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  a  comparifon  of  the 
relative  differences  in  the  lengths  of  their  courfes,  in 
given  fpaces. 


RIVERS. 


Ganges,  from  Pointy  to  Baulcah, 
The  Goggra,  or  Dewah,  from  its  outlet  upwards, 
The  Hoogly  river,  from  Calcutta  to  Nuddea, 
The  Goomty,  from  its  outlet  upwards, 
The  I(ramutty,and  Jaboona,  from  Dewangunge 
to  Bauietulla,    ..... 


Mean 

jrcad(h 
M  mair 
otiwutncl 


Hori- 

zoQtal 


M.es 
1 
1 

JL 

4 

1 
4 


i 


B.MUe» 
ICO 
lOO 

6o 

iOO 
lOO 


Lrn  >.th 
jf  thck 


112 
76 

217 


Eaccls 

»or 
Wind- 
ings. 


as 

12 
16 

75 


1 1 


/ 


r*^ 


B-i 


U 


*  There  have  been  indanoes  of  all  thefe  rivers  continuing  open  in  their 
turns  in  the  Ary  fcafon.  The  Jeliinghy  ufed  formerly  to  Le  navigable 
during  the  whole  or  greaieft  part  of  the  year.  The  Cofimbdzar  river  was 
navigable  iu  the  dry  feafon  of  1796  ;  and  the  IJfamutty  continued  fo  for 
fevcral  fucceHive  years ;  but  experience  has  fhewu  that  tliey  are  none  of 
them  to  be  depepdcd  on. 
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In  the  lad  it  appears,  that  the  diftance  is  more  than 
doubled  by  the  >^indings  of  the  ftream  ;  and  I  could 
produce  many  more  inftances  to  fhew,  how  much  the 
fmall  rivers  exceed  the  larger  in  this  particular. 


As  all  the  rivers  which  I  have  mentioned  flow  over 
the  fame  flat  country,  and  fome  of  them  in  direftions 
lilmoft  parallel  to  each  other,  it  is  evident  that  they 
roufl;  have  nearly  the  fame  declivity  in  equal  fpaces. 
We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  ftriking  dif- 
ference which  is  obfervable  in  the  form  ot  their  beds, 
is  owing  to  an  invariable  law  of  nature,  which  obliges 
the  greater  bodies  of  water  to  feek  the  moft  direft 
channels;  while  the  fmaller  and  more  fcanty  rivulets 
are  made  to  wander  in  various  meanders,  and  circuitous 
fweeps;  fpreading  fertility,  and  refrefliing  the  plains 
with  their  moifture,     Apd  in  this,  as  in  every  other 
part  of  the  creation,  we  fee  the  bounty  of  Providence 
moft  amply  manifefted;  for  had  the  great  rivers  been 
decreed  to  wander  tike  the  fmaller,  they  would  have, 
encroached  too  much  on  the  land ;   while  the  current 
being  confiderably  retarded,    would   have  rendered 
them  more  liable  to  overflow  their  banks,   and  lefs 
able  to  drain  the  fmaller  ftream^,  and  lOW  grounds,  of 
the  fuperabundance  of  water  in  high  floods.     Again^ 
if  the  tributary  ftreams,  and  fmall  branches  of  rivers, 
had   been   direO;  in   their  courfes,    they   muft   have 
poured  out  their  contents  with  fuch  rapidity,  that, 
owing  to  the  greater  influx  of  water  from  the  former, 
the  main  rivers  would  have  been  ftill  more  liable  to 
fudden  overflows;  while  the  branches  at  their  outlets, 
although,  from  their  ftraightnefs,  better  able  to  drain  off 
the  fuperfluous  water  to  the  fea,  would  yet  have  been 
rendered  lefs  fit  for  the  purpofes  of  navigation,  and 
the  convenience  of  man. 


What  I  have  to  offer  on  the  fubjeO;  of  the  fmaller 

rivers,  relates  more  parti c^ularly  to  the  Baugrutty  and 

2  IJfamutty 
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IJfamutty^  which  I  have  furyeyed :  it  may,  however, 
be  applied,  in  fome  meafure,  to  all  fuch  as  flow 
through  the  plains  of  Bengal. 

It  has  already  been  fhewn,  that  the  encroachments 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  which  produce  inflexions 
in  the  courfe  of  that  river,  are  ultimately  flopped  by 
the  growth  of  iflands;  which  connefting  themfelves 
with  the  main  land,  have  a  tendency  to  reftore  a  de- 
gree of  ftraightnefs  to  the  channel.  The  fmall  rivers 
are  liable  to  the  fame  encroachments  on  their  banks; 
but  as  there  is  not  fufficient  fpace  between  them  fdr 
iflands  of  any  bulk  to  grow  up,  the  effeft  is  ufually 
very  different;  for  the  ftream  continuing  its  depreda- 
tions on  the  deep  fide,  and  depofiting  earth  and  fand 
on  the  oppofitc  fliore,  produces  in  the  end  fuch  a  de- 
gree of  winding,  as,  in  fome  inftances,  would  appear 
almoft  incredible.  I  will  particularize  only  a  few  of 
the  moft  extraordinary  cafes  I  have  met  with. 

The  diflanc&from  Bulliah  to  Scrampour^  two  villages 
on  the  weftern  bank  of  the  IJfamutty^  is  fome  what 
lefs  than  a  mile  and  a  half;  in  the  year  1795,  the  dif- 
tance  by  water  was  9  miles,  fo  that,  at  the  ordinary 
rate  of  tracking,  which  feldom  exceeds  2  miles  in  the 
hour,  a  boat  would  be  4j  hours  in  going,  from  one 
place  to  the  other.  The  river  in  that  fpace  had  feven 
diftin6i  reaches,  two  of  which  were  of  confiderable 
length;  and  between  three  others,  which  nearly 
formed  a  triangle,  the  neck  of  land  which  feparated 
the  two  neareft  was  only  14  yards*  acrofs;  while  the 
difl:ance  round  exceeded  three  miles.  See  Plate  II. 
fig.  X. 

Higher  up  this  river,  the  village  of  Simnautpour  is 
fituated  clofe  to  a  narrow  ifthmus,  acrofs  which  the 

diftance 

♦  In  January  1797  I  found  this  narrow  ifthmus^ roke  through  by  the 
river,  and  on  founding  in  the  very  fpot  where  it  had  exiiled,  and  where  the 
bank  had  been  upwards  of  20  ^t  high,  I  found  18  feet  water.  This  al- 
teration in  the  courie  ef  the  IJfamutty  ^\u  the  traveller  upwards  of  3 
miles* 
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diftance  is  little  more  than  a  furlong;  and  as  the  vil* 
lage  nearly  fills  the  whole  fpace,  boats  pafs  one  fide 
of  it  a  confiderable  time  before  they  come  to  the 
other  ;  for  the  diftance  round  is  fix  miles.  See  Plate 
II.  Jig.  2. 

But  the  moft  extraordinary  of  all  the  windings  I 
met  with,  was  near  SibnibaSj  where  this  river  is  pro* 
jeQed  into  fix  dillinft  reaches,  within  the  fpace  of  a 
fquare  mile,  forming  a  kind  of  labyrinth^  fomewhaC 
refembling  the  fpiral  form  of  the  human  ear.  In  this 
were  three  necks  of  land,  the  broadeft  of  which  little 
exceeded  one  furlong.     See  Plate  II.  Jig.  3. 

Every  perfon  who  has  travelled  by  water  to  the 
tipper  provinces,  muft  remember  the  circuitous  courfe 
of  the   BaugruUy  river,  and  the  extraordinary  twift 
which  it  formerly  had  near  Plajfey^  and  alfo  at  Run- 
gaviutty^*  and  between  Cojfimbazar  and  the  city  of 
MoorJIiudabad.     Some  of  thefe  windings  have  been 
removed,  by  cutting  canals  acrofs  the  narrow  necks 
of  land,  and  thefe  having  been  confiderably  widened 
and  deepened  by  the  ftream,  are  now  become  the  real 
bed  of  the  river;  the  old  channel  being  in  fuch  cafes 
foon  blocked  up  by  fands,  and  frequently  by  a  folid 
bank  acrofs  the  whole  breadth  of  it.     There  is,  how- 
ever, no  other  advantage  in  making  fuch  cuts,  than 
that  of  rendering  the  paflage  fomewhat  Ihorter   by 
water;  for,  in  other  refpefts,  it  is  fometimes attended 
with  inconvenience   to   the  natives  who  inhabit  the 
banks  of  the  rivers,  and  fliould  never  be  attempted, 
but  when  fome  valuable  buildings,  or  lands,  may  be 
faved  by  it;  and  it  is  a  queftion  worth  confidering,. 
whether  by  fhortening  the  courfe  qf  any  river,  we 
may  not  render  it  lefs  navigable;  for  the  more  a  river 
\vinds,  the  flower  will  be  its  current,  and  confequently- 
its  waters  will  hot  be  drained  off  fo  foon.  t     Another 

effea 

♦  See  Plate  III.  figs.  1  and  2. 

*  See  Mr.  Mann's  Treatife  on  Rivers  and  Canals,  in  ihe  Philo{bphip4 
Tianfaftions  for  1 779. 
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cffe£l  of  the  (hortening  of  its  courfe  might  be,  that, 
owing  to  the  greater  rapidity  of  the  current  afting 
againft  the  fides  in  a  loofe  foil,  it  might  too  much  en- 
large the  capacity  of  its  bed,  the  efFcft  of  which  would 
be  to  produce  a  proportionable  degree  of  fhallownefs 
in  the  middle  of  the  ftream.  ♦  I  cannot  fay  that  this 
has  been  the  cafe  at  any  of  the  places  where  cuts  have 
hitherto  been  made ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
greater  velocity  which  they  give  to  the  current 
throughout,  might  produce  fuch  an  effe6l  in  other 
parts. 

The  end  which  is  propofed  by  cutting  fuch  canals, 
is  very  often  effefted  by  nature  alone ;  for  the  narrow 
ifthmus  between  the  oppofite  reaches  being  gradually 
ftraitened  by  the  current  wafliing  away  the  bank  on 
both  fides,  it  becomes  at  length  too  flender  to  refift 
the  preffure  of  the  waters  in  the  rainy  fcafon,  and  is 
burft  open,  t  This  no  fooner  happens,  than  the  river 
widens  the  breach,  and  foon  renders  it  fufficiently  ca- 
pacious for  the  palfage  of  the  whole  of  its  waters  ;  in 
which  cafe,  the  old  circuitous  channel  is  abandoned, 
and  being  foon  ihut  up  at  both  ends,  in  the  manner 
pointed  out  above,  continues  in  the  form  of  a  ftag- 
nated  jeel  or  pool.  I  have  feen  feveral  of  thek  jeels 
near  the  banks  of  the  Cojftmbazar  and  IJfamiUty  rivers, 
forae  of  which  appeared  to  have  exifted  many  years; 
for  they  are  not  fo  liable  to  be  filled  up  as  the  deferted 
reaches  of  the  Ganges,  whofe  waters  during  the  high 
floods  are  impregnated  with  a  much  greater  quantity 
of  fand  and  mud;  and  as  in  a  hot  climate,  the  effluvia 
which  arife  from  all  (lagnated  waters  muft  neceffarilv 
infed  the  air,  J  this  reafon  alone  fliould  fuffice  to  deter 

us 

♦  The  great  breadih  of  the  Cofimbazar  river  at  Moorjhudabad^  is  the 
principal  caufe  of  its  {hallownefs  at  that  place. 

+  Sec  Plate  II.  fig.  i  ;  and  the  Note  in  page  25. 

J  The  i\/o/i/i7  lake  was  formerly  one  of  the  windings  of  the  Cqffimhazar 
river. — See  Major  Rcnncll's  Memoirs.  Another  of  thcfe  fwamps,  or  one 
which  might  poflibly  have  been  a  part  of  that  river  at  fome  remote  period, 
now  exifts  near  Burrampour  ;  and  an  attempt,  though  inef{e6lual^  was  iaicly 
made  to  drain  it,  on  account  of  its  unwholefume  exhalations* 


I 
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US  from  anticipating  nature  in  a  matter  which,  w 
fuch  apparent  difadvantages^  has  nothing  more  to  i 
commend  it,  than  the  fliortening  by  a.few  miles  t 
navigation  of  a  river. 

The  reaches  of  the  fmall  rivers  are  not  all  equa 
winding,  and  liable  to  change;  but  fome  are  found 
run  with  tolerable  flraightnefs  for  feveral  miles, 
fuch  parts,  their  channels  appear  to  have  been  pern 
nently  fettled  for  ages,  and  to  have  every  appearan 
of  continuing  fo;  for  the  current  proceeding  at  a  {1< 
and  fteady  rate,  in  a  diredioa  parallel  to  the  (hor 
does  not  encroach  upon  the  banlcs,  which  are  h( 
generally  floping,  and  Brm.  The  fites  of  many  of  t 
principal  towns,  and  villages,  along  their  banks,  ha 
been  eltabliihed  on  fuch  fpots;  ai  Moorjhudabi 
Ckurkahy  Chowragaichy,  Mutyaree^  Dyahaut,  a 
fome  others  on  the  Baugrutty ;  and  Bungoung,  Jlj 
Toltf  and  Taldaky^  on  the  IJfamvtty.  Nor  is  it  a 
to  conceive  any  thing  more  beautiful  than  the  view 
fome  of  Ihefe  reaches,  particularly  where  the  ban 
are  (haded  by  large  trees,  and  enriched  with  tempi 
gautS)  and  other  buildings,  or  fometimes  clothed  wi 
verdure  down  to  the  water's  edge. 

Ar.the  turning  between  the  feveral  reaches,  we  f 
quently  find  large  pools,  where  the  water  is  cor 
derably  deeper,  and  where  alfo  the  breadth  of  t 
channel  is  much  greater  than  in  other  pztis.  I  : 
inclined  to  think,  that  thefe  are  not  always  produc 
hy  the  mere  operation  of  the  current,  but  are  fon 
times  owing  to  cavities,  or  fmall  lakes,  which  exiR 
before  the  river,  by  the  (hifting  of  its  bed,  bad  work 
a  paiTage  through  them;  particularly  as  in  fome 
find  a  flat  or  theiving  fhore  on  the  concave  or  ou 
fide  of' the  pool,  and  a  deep  jutting  point  attheopj 
file  angle,  which  is  the  very  reverfe  of  what  is  pi 
duced  by  the  natural  agency  of  the  ftream;  for 
other  places  we  ufually  find  the  fteep  bank  deep 
water,  and  confeq'uently  the  greatcft  velocity  of  I 
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current  on  the  concave  fide  of  the  bank,  while  the 
oppofite  fliore  is  (helving,  and  the  water  frequently 
(o  (hallow  that  boats  cannot  approach  it. 

Along  the  banks  of  the  IJfamutty  river,  and  in  a 
few  inftances  in  the  courfe  of  the  Baugrutty^  the  (helv- 
ing points  which  are  formed  at  the  angles  between  the 
reaches,  are  overrun  with  'thick  jungles  of  long  grafs, 
which  are  the  ufual  haunts  of  tigers,  wild  buffaloes, 
and  other  animals.  But  this  is  more  commonly  the 
Cafe  along  the  banks  of  the  former,  where  the  country 
is  not  only  lefs  cultivated,  but  where  the  more  intri- 
cate windings  of  that  river  afford  greater  (helter  to 
wild  bea(is.* 

The  dcepeft  water  in  thefe  rivers  is  ufually  found 
under  the  high  banks,  and  at  the  angles  between  the 
feveral  reaches;  but  in  the  ftraight  reaches,  where  the 
banks  are  (loping,  and  the  river  is  of  a  moderate 
breadth,  the  greatell  depth  will  always  be  found  in 
the  middle  of  the  channel.  I  have  frequently  founded 
upwards  of  30  feet  in  the  IJfamutty ;  but  thefe  great 
depths  of  the  (Iream  are  of  little  avail,  not  beinfg  ge- 
neral ;  for  in  other  parts  where  that  river  expands  it- 
felf  over  a  broad  and  fandy  bed,  or  where  the  (i(her- 
men  drive  bamboos,  and  draw  their  nets  acrofs  the 
channel,  obftrufting  the  current,  and  caufing  a  con* 
(iderable  accumulation  of  fand,  the  water  frequently 
(hoals  to  2  feet,  or  lefs.  The  fame  caufes  operate  to 
render  the  Jdlinghy  and  Baugruiiy  unnavigable  in  the 
dry  feafon,  but  in  a  (till  greater  degree,  owing  to  the 
greater  width  of  their  channels. 

Having  now  defcribed  generally  the  nature  of  the 
fmall  rivers  and  branches  of  the  Ganges,   I  (hall  oflPer 

a  few 

*  In  thefe  fpots,  hares,  partridges,  and  other  game,  abound  ;  but  it  is 
difficult  or  dangerous  to  attempt  to  flart  them  without  elephants ;  nor  is  it 
oeceflkry  to  do  fo,  i£the  objea  of  the  fportfman  is  merely  to  kill  game  for 
his  table ;  for  in  the  vicinity  of  the  plantations,  and  along  the  ikirts  of  the 
junglcsy  he  will  frequently  End  enough  to  fatisfy  him,  without  the  danger 
if  cnoouDtering  st  tiger. 
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a  few  hints  as  to  the  poffibility  or  practicability  df 
rendering  the  latter  navigable  at  all  feafons,  the  im-» 
portance  of  which  objett,  if  it  could  be  attained/ 
mull  be  obvious. 

The  principal  caufes  which  obftruft  the  navigation^ 
of  thefe  rivers,  may  be  reduced  to  three:  firft,  thcf 
quantity  of  fands  which  are  occafionally  thrown  into* 
their  beds  by  the  Ganges;  fecondly,  the  too  great 
breadth  of  their  channels  in  fundry  parts  where  there 
is  not  a  proportionable  depth ;  and  thirdly,  the  cafual 
obftruQions  which  are  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  dream 
by  the  fifhermen.  The  firft  of  thefe,  it  will  readily 
be  conceived,  can  never  be  prevented;  but  fo  long  as 
ihefe  rivers  continue  to  be  the  outlets  of  the  Ganges^ 
and  to  drain  off  .a  conGderable  portion  of  its  waters5 
there  will  always  be  a  ftream  throughout  their  chan- 
nels during  the  whole  year,  however  fcanty  it  may  be 
in  fome  parts.  I  have  never^  at  lead,  known  an  in-*' 
ftance  of  their  being  left  dry  in  any  part  of  their  beds  j 
excepting  jhe  Jdlinghy^  the  old  entrance  to  which^ 
as  I  have  mentioned  before^  had  been  entirely  (hut 
up,  but  which  continues,  notwithftandirig,  to  receive 
a  fupply  of  water  from  the  Culcullid^  and  to  maintain 
its  cpmmunication  with  the  Ganges  through  that 
channel. 

As  the  fhallows  which  are  produced  frorh  the  daufes 
abovemcntioned  are  only  partial,  affefting  only  in  al 
fmall  degree,  comparatively  with  their  lengths,  the 
channels  of  thefe  rivers,  it  might  be  poffible  to  coun- 
tcratl  them  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  more? 
equal  diftribution  of  water;  and  as  the  depth  which 
would  be  requifite  for  boats  of  a  moderate  burthen  is 
inconfiderable,  perhaps  it  might  be  effetted  with  much 
lefs  labour  and  expence,  than  might  at  firft  be  ima- 
gined. 

I  was  led  to  this  fuppofition,  from  frequently  feeing 
that  the  mere  operation  of  dragging  by  force  a  boafi. 

/5  •  Qt 
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or  budgerow,  through  any  of  the  fhallows,  tended, 
by  ftirring  up  the  fands,  to  deepen  the  channel.  If, 
therefore,  round  or  flat  bottomed  boats  can  produce 
fuch  an  cfFeQ,  in  how  much  greater  a  degree  might  it 
not  be  done  by  means  of  a  machine  conflniQed  for  the 
purpofe,  which  might  be  dragged  to  and  fro  through  the 
(hallow  place,  until  a  fufficient  depth  of  water  (hould 
be  obtained  for  the  paffage  of  boats.  If  fuch  ma- 
chines, which  might  be  contrived  fomewhat  in  the 
form  of  a  large  iron  rake,  and  occafionally  to  go  on 
-wheels,  were  to  be  ftationed  at  the  fevcral  villages,  or 
towns,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fliallows,  it  is  poHible 
that  the  Zemeendars  might  be  induced,  for  a  mode- 
rate confideration,  to  furnifh  people,  or  cattle,  to 
put  them  in  motion,  whenfoever  it  might  be  necef- 
fary,  * 


With  regard  to  the  too  great  breadth  of  the  chan« 
nel,  it  would  not  fo  eafily  be  remedied;  but  as  the 
ihaliows  which  are  produced  from  this  caufe,  are  few 
in  number,  and  are  only  to  be  met  with  in  fome  of 
the  long  reaches,  as  at  Moorjliudabad^  and  Bulleah^ 
'it  would  be  worth  while  to  try  how  far,  by  filling  up 
a  part  of  the  channel,  we  could  prevent  the  expanlion 
of  the  ftream;  and,  by  confining  it  within  certain 
limits,  could  accelerate  the  motion  and  depth  of  the 
water. 


The  laft  caufe  of  accumulation  of  fand  and  fhallow- 
nefs,  might  be  prevented,  by  prohibiting  the  natives 
from  driving  bamboos  acrofs  the  channel  for  the  pur- 
pofcs  of  fifhing;  as  they  have  many  other  ways  of 
catching  ^fh,  without  detriment  to  the  navigation  of 
thefe  riverst 

XL  On 

•  Since  this  paper  was  written,  a  propofal  has  been  f'ibraiitcd  to  the 
Government,  by  the  Author,  for  attempting  to  keep  open  ibcCoJ^inbazar 
river,,  or  jfdlin^hy^  during  the  dry  feafon. 
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AND    THE 


Dodrines  of  Bhooddha; 

0 

FROM  THE  BOOKS  OF  THE  SINGHALAIS* 

BY 

CAPTAIN  MAHONY. 

ACCORDING  to  the  opinions  of  the  Singhalaisj 
and  from  what  appears  in  their  writings,  the  uni- 
verfe  perilhed  ten  different  times,  and  by  a  wonderful 
operation  of  nature  was  as  often  produced  a-r>ew.  For 
the  government  of  the  world  at  thofe  different  periods, 
there  were  22  Bhooddhas,  a  proportionate  number 
of  whom  belonged  to  each  period.  Befides  this,  the 
Singhalais  alfert,  from  record,  th€^  total  deflruftion 
and  regeneration  of  the  univerfe  many  other  times; 
the  written  authorities  for  which  are  no  longer  to  be 
found. 

For  the  government  of  the  prefent  univerfe,  which 
is  to  be  confidered  in  addition  to  thofe  above  flated, 
five  Bhooddhas  are  fpecified;  four  of  whom  have  al- 
ready appeared; — Kakoosandeh  Bhooddha,  Kona- 
GAMMEH  B — ,  Kaserjeppeh  B — ,  and  Gautemeh. 
B — ;  and  the  fifth,  Maitree  B — ,  is  flill  to  come., 
This  laft  Bhooddha  will  be  born  of  a  Braminee  wo-. 
man :  and  though  the  place  of  a  Bhooddha  is  now 
vacant  in  the  world,  yet  there  exifls  a  Sahampattu 
Maha  Brachma,  or  Supreme  of  all  the  Gods,  who 
has  it  under  his  peculiar  guidance.  The  lafl  of  the 
above-mentioned  four  Bhooddhas  (Gautemeh  B-*-) 
is  the  one  whofe  religion  now  prevails  in  Ceylon^  and 
of  whom  it  is  here  intended  to  make  fome  mention.    ' 

Thi 
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The  word  Bhooddha,  in  the  PaUe  and  Singhalai 
languages,^  implies,  Univerfal  Knowledge  or  Holinefs  ^ 
alfo  a  Saint  fuperior  to  all  the  Saints^  even  to  the  God 
Maha  BRACHMA;,and  is  underftood  in  thefe  various 
fenfes  by  the  natives  of  Ceylon. 

The  Bhooddhists  fpeak  of  26  heavens,  which  they 
divide  in  the  following  manner, 

ift,  The  Deveh  Loke^  confiding  of  6:  2d, .  the 
Brachmah  Loke^  confiding  of  16;  5  of  which  are  con- 
fidered  as Triunnlphant  Heavens :  and  3d,  the  Arroofieh 
Loke^  confiding  of  4.  They  fay  of  the  virtuous, 
**  That  they  do  not  enjoy  the  reward  of  their  good 
**  deeds,  until  after  having  repeatedly  died,  and  ap- 
**  peared  as  often  in  the  fix  fird  heavens,  called  Deveh 
^  Loke;  in  order  to  be  born  again,  in  the  world,  to 
"  great  wealth  and  confequence :  and  having,  al^ 
*'  length,  enjoyed  a  fore  tade  of  blifs  in  the  11  in- 
^^  ferior  Brachmah  LcL  ;5,  they  afcend  the  5  fuperior  • 
**  Brachmah  Lokes^  or  Triumphant  Heavens;  where 
"  tranfmigration  ends,  and  where  they  enjoy  the  ful^ 
"  nefs  of  glory,  and  the  pured  happinefs," 

Bho6ddhA,  before  his  appearance  as  man,  was  a 
God,  and  the  Supreme  of  all  the  Gods.  At  the  fo- 
iicitations  of  many  of  the  Gods  he  defcended  on  earth, 
and  was  frequently  born  as  a  man,  in  which  charafter 
he  exercifed  every  poflible  virtue,  by  extraordinary 
indances  of  felf-denial  and  piety.  He  was  at  length 
Korn*  of  Mahamaya  Devee,  after  a  pregnancy  of 
10  months^  and  had  for  father  Sooddode'neh  Raja. 
He  lived  happily  with  his  queen  Yassodera,  and 
40,000  concubines,  for  31  years.  The  fix  next  he 
pafled  in  the  midd  of  wilderneffes,  .qualifying  him- 
felf  to  be  a  Bhooddha.  At  the  clofe  of  this  period, 
his  calling    became  manifed  to  the  world,   and   he 

VOL.  VII;  C  exercifed 

-  •  Id  the  kingdom  or  country  called  Dumba  Deeva,  Madda  Dcf:\ 

and  ilie  city  of  Kifnbool  wat-poorcc. 


exercifed  his  fun&ions  as  Bhooddha  for  45  years. 
He  died  in  Coofecmarapoorte^  at  the  Court  of  Ma.l* 
LELRH  Raja,  Tuefday,  the  15th  of  May;  from  which 
period  the  Bhooddha  Warooseh,  or  aera  of  Bhood- 
dha, is  dated,  which  now  (A.  C.  1797)  aH>ounts  to. 
2339  years. 

Bhooddha  is  not,  properly  fpe^king,  confidered) 
as  a  God,  but  as  having  been  born  man,  and  in  the 
end  of  time  arrived.at  the  dignity  of  s^  Bhooddha, 
on  account  of  his  great  virtues,  and  e^^traordin^ry, 
good  qualitie;s.  Tb^  title  of  Bhooddha  was  not  cqa^^ 
ferred  on  him  by  any  Superior  Power;  he  adoj;|te4 
it  by  his  own  fovcrcign  will,  in  the  fame  msM^ner  a«^ 
he  became  man,  both  of  which  events  were  predif^d* 
ages  before.  Bhooddha,  after  his  d^a^h,  afce^dedito- 
the  Hall  of  Glory,  called  Mooktzi^  othejwife  Nirgoo^ 
zi^anif  which  is  a  place  above,  and  exceeding  in- 
magnificence,  the  26th  heaven ;  there  he  will  live  for- 
ever, in  happinefs,  and  incorruptibility,  never  to  be^ 
born  again  in  the  world;  where  his  do^rine  is  at  p^« 
fent  extant,  and  will  continue  in  all  its  fpleiidpur  for* 
5000  years,  according  to  his  own  prophecy.  Lpng^ 
after  the  lapfe  of  this  period  of  5000  years,  another 
Bhooddha,  named  Maitr£e  Bhooddha,  \^iU  be 
boni:  thedireftionor vicegerency of MahaBrachma, 
who,  as  the  Supreme  of  all  the  Gods,  has  the  partir 
cular  guardianfhip  of  the  world,  will  ceiafe  after  aH: 
infinite  number  of  ages,  when  the  univerfe  will  periih^ 
and  another  fucceed  to  it.  Maha  Brachma  will  the^f 
advance  by  degrees  through  17  heavens,  which  are» 
above  the  9,  in  the  uppermoft  of  which  he  now  re^ 
fides,  until  he  at  length  acquires  all  the  qualificatioiui 
to  become  a  Bhooddha. 

• 

The  learned  Singhahis  do  not  acknowledge,  in  thei?^ 
writings,  a  Supreme  Being,  prefidingover,  and  the  an* 
ihorof  the  univerfe.  They  advert  only  toa,SAQAftf- 
FATTEE  Maha  Brachma,  who  is  the  firft  and  Supreoit 
of  all  the  Gods,  and  fay,  that  he,  as  well  as. t^ 

hoa 
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koit  of  Gpds  inferioi;  to  bim,  ^n4  their  attends^ats^ 
have  neUhver  flefh  or  bop^s,  nor  bodies  pofle^tn^ 
any  degree  of  confiftepcy,  though  apparently  \yith, 
hair  qo  tiheir  beads,  and  teeth  in  their  mouths :  and 
their  (kins  are  impregnate  with  the  mod  luminous 
and  brilliant  qualities. — They  affert  a  firft  Caufe,  how- 
ever, under  t^e  vague  denomination  of  Nature. 

In  fupport  of  their  denial  of  a  Supreme  Power, 
Vfho  created  heaven  and  earth,  they  urge,  "  that  if 
there  exifted  fuch  a  creator,  the  world  would  not 
perifh,  and  be  annihil^ited;  on  the  contrary,  he  would 
be  careful  ta  gi^iard  it  in  fafety,  and  preferve  it  from 
corruptibility."  In  the  firft  inftance,  Bhoqodha 
interferes  }Xk  the  government  of  the  world ;  next  to 
him,  &AHAMBATTEE  Maha  Brachma;  and  afterwards 
the  refpeftive  Gpds,  as  they  are,  by  their  relative 
qualifications,  eq^poweTed. 

The  world,  fay  Jthey,  perilhed  frequently  in  for* 
mer  times,  and  was  produced  j^-new  by  the  opera- 
tions of  the  ^bove  power :  Gods  and  men  from  the 
fame  fource.  The  latter,  on  dying,  afcend  the  fix 
Inferior  Heavens,  or  Deveh  Lokt ;  are  judged  ac- 
cording to  their  merits,  by  one  of  the  moft  inferior 
Gods,  name  Yammeh  Raja,  in  the  lower  heaven, 
Pavenirm  Mitehwajfch  warteyeh^  and  regenerate  of 
themfclves,  on  the  earth,  either  as  men  or  brutes ; 
which  regeneration  continues  until  they  arrive  at  the 
Brachmnh  Lolc^  or  the  Heavens  of  the  Superior 
Gods;  and  fo  on,  by  degrees,  at  the  Triumphant 
Heavens,  until  they  at  length  reach  the  Supreme 
Heaven,  or  Arroopeh  Loke.  Properly  fpeaking,  tranf- 
migration  take«  placQ  with  thofe  only  who  afcend  the 
Deveh  Loke. 

In  the  mani{e(led  Oodrine  of  Bhoodoha,  there 
is  no  mention  of  created  fouls.  The  learned  treat 
but  of  a  breath  of  life  in  man,  which  they  com«> 
pare  to  a  lenech,  that  firft  attacl^es  itfelf  to  a  body 
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with  its  fore  part,  previous  to  giving  up  his  holcf 
with  the  hinder  part.  Therefore  they  fay,  "  the 
body  does  not  die  before  this  breath  of  life  ha$ 
fixed  itfelf  rn  another,  ^vhether  from  a  fore-know- 
ledge of  its  being  about  to  afcend  the  heavens,  oir 
to  undergo  the  pains  of  everlafting  or  temporary 
damnation  in  hell."  That  which  is  termed  the  breath 
of  life,  is  deemed  "  immortal." 

The  Singhalais  fpeak  not  further  of  what  U  un- 
derilood  by  us  under  the  term  of  Paradife,  than* 
that  there  is  a  place  referved  for  the  bleffed,  free 
from  all  fiii,  full  of  all  joy,  glory  and  contemnrent* 
But  Nirgowani^  otherwife  called  Mooktze,  fignifying 
a  Hall  of  Glory,  where  the  deceafed  Bhooddhas  are 
fuppafed  to  be^  is,  according  ta  the  teftimony  of 
Gautemeh  Bhqoddka,  fituated,  as  already  noticed, 
above  the  higheft  or  26th  heaven,  Newch  Sanja  JaU 
tene^  the  feat  of  the  moft  perfeft  and  fupreme  blifs. 
Hell,  on  the  contrary,  is  fuppofed  to  be  beneath  the 
lowcff  extremity  of  the  earth,  with  waters  again  be- 
neath it,  where  the  moft  dreadful  tempefts  rage  with- 
out intermilEon. 

The  earth,  or  this  world,  called  Manoofpch  Lohj, 
^nd  the  Inferior  Heaven,  Katoormaha  Rajee  Keyeh^ 
are  under  the  fub-direftion  of  the  God  Sakkeheh  :*^ 
he  again  delegates  his  authority  to  foiir  other  Gods 
immediately  fubje6led  to  him,  who  refpeftively  guard 
the  four  quarters,  or  four  parts,  into  which  the  Sing- 
halais^ m  their  fyftem,  divide  the  earth,  Dirtheh 
Rashtereh  prefides  over  the  Eaft,  called  Poorweh 
Weedefeyeh :  W.eeroodhe',  the  South,  Jamhooi-wtt- 
peek:,  Weeroopaak  SerrEh,  the  Weft,  Apptrth- 
godaneh:  and  Wayserreh  Wen n eh,  the  North,  Oo- 
toorookooroo  D^wehinneh.  None  but  Gods  can  pafs^ 
from  any  of  thefe  worlds,  or  divifjons  of  the  world^ 
to  the  other.  One  cbmprifes  our  known  earth  of  Eu- 
rope,, 

*  He  Is  befides  commonly  called  Sekhreho^  SMercha,  SekkcrehDccee  RyA 
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Tppe,  Afia,  Africa,  and  America,  and  is  termed  by 
them,  Jamboodwctpeh.  Each  is,  fuppofed  to  be  rc- 
fiefted  upon  by  a  precious  (lone  in  the  heavens, 
through  the  medium  of  which,  the  fun  and  hioon  emit 
their  luftre:  the  blue  fapphire  is  afcribed  tp  ours;  the 
white  fapphire,  rufey^  and  topaz,  to  'the  other  three. 
A  principal  duty  cT  thcfe  Gods,  is,  to  guard  their  fu- 
perior  God^  Sakkereh,  againft  the  machinations  of 
his  chief  and  moft  powerful  enemy,  the  God  We'pe'- 
cHiTTEE  AssooREENDREHYA,  who  refidcs  beneath  the 
Sea,  in  a  lower  world,  termed  AJfoorchloke.  Then 
follows  their  care  to  the  parts  of  the  world  confided  to 
them.  On  the  day  of  the  iiew.moon,  that  of  the  firft 
quarter,  a«d  on  the  full,  they  inquire  by  their  fer* 
vants,  their  male  children,  and  latterly  by  themfelves^ 
ittto  the  conduft  of  mankind ;  the  reiult  of  which  in- 
quiries they  report  to  the  great  council  of  Sakkereh, 
confiding  of  himfelf  and  32  members,  (inferior  Gods:) 
the  extremes  of  good  and  bad  report  of  the  conduft  of 
mortals,'  are  caufes  gf  the  utmoft  concern,  or  moft 
unbounded  joy,  to  this  aflembJy. 

The  Singhalais  aflert,  as  manifefted  by  Bhooddha, 
that  there  are  1 20,035  inferior  Gods  belonging  to  the 
lower  heavens  and  the  earth;  befides  innumerable 
Kombaendeyos^  or  angels;  but  the  former,  as  well  as 
the  latter,  are  fubjefl:  to  the  controul  of  fuperior  Gods. 
They  arrange  the  charafters  in  their  mythology  as 
follows.: 

ift,    Bhooddha, 

i2d,    Maha  Brachma, 

3d,    Sakkereh, 

4th,  Sakkereh's  32  Counfellors, 

5th,  The  4  Gods,  guardians  of  the  4  quarters 
of  the  world, 

6th,  The  other  inferior  Gods  of  the  heavens, 

7th,  Kombaendeyos,  or  angels, 

^ch,  The  Gods  who  refide  on  earth,  aud  their 
fervants. 

C  3  Di«- 
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DlEPA^KEkEttBAOODtoHAW^SCmCof  ri)c«^  BsO(>bw 

DH  AS  formerly  alluded  to,  and  held  the  firft  tank  afttcHn^ 
ithem.  Mis  ti^xht  is  frequently  tftfemiotted  i^  the  bbbii's 
now  extant  among  the  Singhalais^  aird  fhtey^  frotti 
xnaAy  confiAerations,  hold  him  in  peculiar  vbwelration. 
He  was  fatfied  For  the  uncommon  beauty  of  his  peffon ; 
and  the  followers  df  the  true  doQrine  wete  moffe  nu- 
merous in  his  days,  than  daring  the  govfeimmfent  oT 
other  Bhoopdhas  in  thofe  rttti6te  periods. 

GAXJTEi^feH  Bhoojobha  IS  ^knowledged  by  tfape 
Singhalaisy  to  be  the  fame  holy  charader  termed  hy 
the  Siameft^  Sommonokodom,  and  Poo^i^at^  Som« 
MONO  G  AUTfiMfiH  is,  however,  according  to  the  foroier, 
^  propejT  mode  or  writing  the  firft  appellation.  Som- 
MONO  in  the  jPtf/^f  language  implies  a  renowned  Sainty 
wboie  garb,  as  well  as  his  adions,  marics  his  charac- 
ter :  In  many  fenfes  it  is  fynonimous  with  Bhooddha. 
GATUiMim^  or  Gautimo,  (as  it  is  occafionally  pro- 
nounced by  thofe  from  whom  I  caught  the  found,}  is 
a  proper  name,  pertaining  to  a  perfon  of  ancient  and 
illuftrious  defcent.  Bmooddisat,  or  Poodisatweyo, 
is  a  title  given  to  thofe  in  heaven  4eftined  to  become 
Bhooddhas, 

The  Patee  is  the  language  in  which  BHOonnnA  is 
faid  to  have  preached  his  doftrine,  and  manifefted  his 
law.  This  language  is  alfo  termed,  by  the  learned 
Singhalaisy  the  Magedee  and  Moola  Ba/ka  ;  hajlia  being 
the  Singhalais  for  language.  The  principal  and  moft 
holy  code  among  the  Singhalais^  and  that  which  may 
be  termed  their  Bible,  appears  ,to  be  the  Abidarmch 
Pitikeh  Sattappri  Karranee.  This  book  is  written  in 
the  above  dialeQ,  and  may  be  had  at  the  capital  of 
Candid  :  at  Teaft  it  is  in  the  pofleflion  of  the  learned 
there.  A  prieft  of  tbe  religion  of  Bhqoddha,  whom 
I  queftioned  concerning  the  Vedas  and  Pooraans  of  the 
Hindoos,  and  whether  the  book  juft  mentioned  had 
f^ny  relation  to  them,  replied^  ^^  The  Vedas  are  books 

m 
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'*«  in  the  pofieffion  of,  and  taught  by,  the  Brahmines  : 

**'  they  contain  the  principles  of  every  fcience,  but 
*^  treat  not  of  theology.  We  poflefs  many  books  of 
*'  the  fame  tendency,  and  equally  profound,  in  the 
**  Pake  language,  fdrae  of  which  have  been  tranflated 
**  into  Ae  Singhalais.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
^^  Poomans.''  I  then  urged  the  real  contents  of  the 
Vedas^  thfet  they  were  interfperfed  with  Speculations 
on  metaphyfics,  and  difcourfes  on  the  being  and  at- 
tributes of  God,  and  were  confidered  of  divine  origin: 
of  the  Povraans^  I  added,  that  they  comprifed  a  vsT- 

=riety  of  mythological  hiftories,  from  the  ci^tion  to- 

the  incarnation  of  Bhooddua. 


Any  further  acquaintance  with  thefe  books,  than 
what  bas  been  arready  mentioned,  was  difclaimed.  Biit 
as  to  the  fuppofed  incarnation  of  Bhoqddha,  "  Thfe 
*^  Hindoos  {rejoined  the  Prieft)  muft  furely  be  little 
*"  acquainted  with  this  fubjeft,  by  their  a)lufion  to 
"**  only  one.  Bhooddha,  if  they  mean  Bhooddha 
*'  Dherma  Raja,  became  man,  and  appeared  as  fuch 
'^  in  tbe  world  at  different  periods,  during  ages,  before 
**  he  had  qualified  himfeFf  to  be  a  Bhooddha.  Thefe 
**  various  incarnations  took  place  by  his  own  fupremc 
will  and  pleafure,  and  in  confequence  o^f  his  fu- 
perioV  qualifications  and  merits.  I  am  therefore  in- 
*'  clined  to  believe,  that  the  iHindoos,  who  thus  fpeak 
"  of  tbe  iticarnation  of  a  Bhood^dha,  cannot  allude 
^^  to  hiih  whofe  religion  and  law  I  preach,  and  who  is 
*•  now  a  refident  of  the  Hall  of  Glory,  fituate^  above 
*'  the  26th  heaven.*' 


« 
T»E  teitipltes   of  BttoonnHA  ate  properly  called 

Booddejtan^hy    Siddejlaneh^   and   Makegawa.     Thel^ 

epithets  are,  however,  feldom  ufcd,  when  fpeiaking 

of  fuch.^places:  Viharc^  a!nA  Viharagee^  whith  ftri£lly 

mean  the  habitations  of  the  priefts,  that  are  always 

built  clofe  to  the  temples  dedicated  to  ^Bhooddha, 

ftre  the  inofl  general. 

C  i  The 
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The  religion  of  Bhooddha,  as  far  as  1  have  ha4 
any  infight  into  it,  feems  to  be  founded  in  a  mild  and 
fimple  niorality.  Bhooddha  has  taken  for  his  prin- 
ciples, Wifdom,  Juftice,  and  Benevolence;*  from 
which  principles  emanate  Ten  Commandments,  held 
by  his  followers  as  the  true  and  only  rule  of  their  con- 
duft.  He  places  them  under  three  heads;  thought, 
word,  and  deed;t  and  it  may  be  faid,  that  the  fpirit  of 
them  is  becoming,  and  well  fuited  to  him,  whofe  mild 
nature  was  firft  (hocked  at  the  facrifice  of  cattle. 
Thefe  Commandments  comprife  what  is  underftood 
by  the  moral  law,  which  has  been  generally  preached 
by  all  the  Bhooddhas  in  different  countries,  but 
chiefly  by  the  lad,  or  Gautemeh  Bhooddha,  in 
the  empire  of  Raja  Gaha  Noowereh.  They  are  con- 
tained in  a  Code  of  Laws  written  in  the  Faleti  lanjr 
guage,  called  Dikjangeeyeh. 

^  The  Bhooddhists  have  prayers  adapted  to  circum^ 
fiances,  which  are  ufed  privately  in  their  houfes,  and 
publicly  in  prefence  of  the  congregation.  They  were 
firft  recorded  by  the  King  Watteh  Gemmoonoo  Abe^ 
yenajeh,  as  regularly  handed  down  from  Bhooddha, 
in  whofe  days  the  art  of  writing  was  not  known. 
JBhooddhists  are  obliged  to  pray  three  times  a  day; 
about  5  o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  noon,  and  toward^ 
the  fall  of  night.  Their  devotions  are  addreffed  tp 
Bhooddha  and  his  Rahatoons,  (Apoftles,)  with  a  re- 
ligious refpeft  for  his  Code  of  Laws,  and  the  relicy 
both  of  him  and  the  Rahatoons.  The  refpeft  af- 
forded to  the  relics,  is  in  memory  pf  the  chavaQers  to 
which  they  belonged,  without  afcribing  to  them  any 
fupernatural  virtue.  Four  days  in  the  month  are  de* 
idicated  to  public  worfliip,  the  four  firft  days  of  the 
changes  pf  the  moon,  when  thofe  who  are  able  attend 
at  the  temples.  There  are  no  other  public  days  of 
|ef|:ivftl  pr  fbankfgiving:  all  are,  however,  at  liberty 

■    to 

*  Singalefe,  Bhooddha,  Dcrmah,  Sangeh, 

f  Singalejfe,  HitUnema,  Keeyenema,  Kerrenema. FaUe,  ManncJheL 

'      '"'  '  Waak,  Kaych. 
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^o  felcft  fuch  day  for  themfelvesi  and  this  they  par- 
ticularize; by  afts  of  devotion,  confifting  in  fajfting, 
prayer,  and  forming  refolutions  for  their  future  good 
conduft;  all  which  devput  afts  are  addreflfed  to  their 
Saviour  Bhooddha,  &c.  . 

ff 

It  is  cuftomary  for  the  pious,  wTio  attend  at  the 
temples  more  regularly,  to  make  offerings  at  the  altar. 
Before  the  hour  of  ii  A.  M.  dreffed  viftuals  may  be 
introduced,  hut  not  after  that  hour;  flowers  only  can 
then  be  prefented.  The  viftuals  are- generally  eaten 
by  the  priefts  or  their  attendants^  and  form  a  principal 
part  of  their  refources. 

There  is  one  charafter  in  the  church  fvip'erior  to 
^1,  who  is  diftinguifhed  by  name,  and  the  duties  of 
his  office:  he  is  (tiled  Dammah  Candeh  Maha 
Nayekeh. 

During  the  reign  of  the  Portuguefe  in  Ceylon^  the 
Religion  of'  Bhooddha  was  much  perfecuted,  and  be- 
canie  in  confequence  neglefted,  and  almoft  unknown, 
evei>  tQ  its  votaries.  When  the  'Dutch  conquered  the 
ifland;  greater  liberties  being  granted  to  the  followers 
of  Bhooddha,  the  priefts  acquired  fome  degree  of 
light,  and,  with  the  affiftailce  of  learned  men,  fent 
from  Siam^  religion  again  began  to  flourifh.  The 
high  prieft,  about  this  time,  was  a  perfon  of  extenfivc 
learning  and  great  piety.  In  the  former  he  exceeded 
the  very  men  fent  from  Siam  to  inftruQ  him.  His 
fuperior  talents  gained  hiin  the  title  of  Sreehnant 
kereh  S'Anga  Raja,  which  was  granted  him  by  the 
King  of  Siam  and  his  high  prieit  conjointly,  and 
confirmed  by  the  King  of  Candia.  Since  the  death  of 
Sanga  Raja,  there  has  been  no  perfon  of  his  rank;; 
none  having  been  found  of  fufficient  learning.  For 
the  ordination  of  a  prieft,  a  council  is  afl'embled,  con*- 
jfifting  of  the  high  prieft,  with  thirty  others  of  learning, 
'  4  '  aR4 


and  the  twb  mitiifters  ot*  R:^tb.    Tlic  pcfrfon  iniMidtfd 
fot  ofdars,  Ixeifig  p^revioufly  ^xatninod,  and  ifeenmd, 
in  every  tefpeft,  fit  tb  fill  the  chamber  of  prteft,  is 
introducbd  into  this  aflem My,  and  then  afiied,  jf  will- 
ing to  conform  to  the  different  diHies  reiquired  of  hild ; 
and  whether  he  delires  ardently  to  enter  into  holy 
•ot<ler«.     On  anfwering  in  the  affirmative,  he  is  ftrip- 
,ped  of  the  clothes  he  wore  at  entering ;  and  receives, 
from  the  hands  of  two  priefts,  the  robes  belonging  to 
bis  new  character.     He  is  before  this  vefted  with  in- 
ferior rank  and  powers,  which  can  be  granted  by  the 
igenerality  of  Temples;  but  before  this  council  only, 
can  he  be  made  aprieft,  or  Ttrruruiffth.     He  mull  be 
perfe£i  in  all  his  limbs,  and  not  under  twenty  yeafs 
of  age ;  in  addition  to  which,  good  condufl  and  learn- 
ing are  ^the  only  requifites  for  priefthood.     A  priell  is 
^ound  'to  celioacy :    but  when   any  onfe  wifhts  no 
longer  to  continue  in  orders,  be  has  it  at  his  option 
to  refign,  at  a  meeting  of  the  priefts  of  his  diftfi^ 
which  takes  place  monthly,  either  at  the  new  or  full 
'moon^  fometimes  at  both.     Quitting  orders  km  this 
•manner  is  not 'deemed  a  difgrace;  but  to  be  difmifled 
for  improper  coikkid,  is  looked  upon  as  the  greateft 
of  all  ignominy.     Various  are  the  modes  by  which 
they  incur  guilt :  mnong  fuch,   the  killing,  even  a 
:fly;  coimexion,  or  a  wi(h  for  fuch,  with  women.; 
any  ufe  of  ftrong  liquor;  theft,  of  the  moft  harmiefs 
kind,  ot  a  lie,  may  be  principally  noted.     They  can 
^at  once  or  twice  a  day,  according  to  the  promife 
imkde  at  ordaining:  it  is  neceflary,  however,  that  their 
meals  fhould  be  between  fun  rife  and  ii  o'clock  A>. 
M.  After  the  latter  hour  no  prieft  can  eat,  but  may 
"drink.     The  priefts  of  Biiooddha  live  upon  charity^, 
isind  by  their  law,  are  allowed  to  eat  of  every  fpecies 
of  food  offered  to  them  in  that  way.     Was  a  prieft^ 
however,  to  enter  a  houfe,  and  a  fowl  to  be  killed 
purpofely  for  bim,  then  would  he  be  culpable :  for 
the  law  ^f  BftooDDHA  forbids  the  killing  of  any  anif 
mal.     The  BnoonnHists  of  Ctylon  never  eat  of  beef j 
|1>IU  the  prohibition,  if  fuch  may  be  deemed  the  caufe, 

pertains 
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pertarns  iKA  tb  their  ttltgiofh.  A  tenain  Kmg  of 
Kjtylon^  ^  a  reiflieite  period,  h  faid  to  have  ifltfed  a 
-ttiaridafteto  thatefieft,  in  confeqcrence  of  the  unafual 
expeftdttorfc  of  biAtefr  he  had  oecafibh  for,  to  cek- 
bratfc  a  feftival  cX  thaMkfgivmg  to  BiibobDHA :  the  al- 
lowing oT  a  'COW  to  be  ktHcd,  vas,  by  that  brdeft, 
death  to  the  oii^tier,  though  he  had  no  ttiare  in  the  aft. 
Such,  the  'SinghaltA's  fay,  was  thfc  eaftlieft  caufe  of  the 
above  cuftom ;  which,  however,  is  afcribed  by  ttiany 
to  their  ^rsrtitude  towards  the  animal.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  they  certainly  refrain  from  the  ufe  of  fuch  food 
as  ftriftly  as  the  Hindoos,  with  this  difference  in  their 
pre;judices,  that  they  hav^  no'^bjeflion  to  feeing,  or 
teachings  the  flefli  of  a  cow;  'i^or  do  they  objeft  to 
the  ufe  we  make  of  it.  The  King  is,  in  generai, 
obliged  to  coafult  wiih  the  h\gh  prieft  on  all  matters 
of  moment.  His  advice  is  frequently  taken,  and  fc- 
crets  communicated  to  him,  when  the  minifters  are 
neither  confulted  4ior  trufted. 

A  flpetieS'bf  cbrifittftation  is  enjoyed  by  the  law  of 
BHb^£»DHA,  tetfatASaristna  SieUh.  The  ceremony  is 
fl^rt,  ani  fenpte.  1st  includes  nothing  mcxre  thati  a 
conSfi^bn  of,  aaid  a  formal  introduftion  into,  the 
(kith;  whit*  is  tfonclHiided  by  a  bleffing  from  the 
prieft,  ei^iselBtigWs  wilfeesthat  BhOoddha,  his  Ra- 
HA^rooNs,  (and  4o®rrrte,  may  be  the  means  of  ever- 
laftiti^  hit^nefs  te  the  perfon  initiated. 

Matrimony  (called  in  Singhalais^  Magooleh^  and 
in  Paiee^  Kalianch  Mangadleh)  takes  place  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner ; 

The  parents,  on  both  fides,  go  alike,  to  demand 
a  hufband  or  wife  for  their  child.  If  the  parties 
agnee,'  a  day  is  fixed  upon,  when  the  relations  af- 
femble  in  thfe  houffe  O-F  the  bridegroom,  to  repair  to* 
gether  to  that  of  the  bride.  Previous  to  fetting.  out, 
§»e  mtn  fefidn   the  woman  a  Ct^mpldte  aflbrtment 

of 
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of  neceffaries  for  drefs:  alfo  to  the  mother,  apiece 
of  white  cloth,  and  one  of  the  fame  defcription  to  the 
.waftierwoman.  He  likewife  fends  feven  Kaddchs*  of 
different  forts  of  eatables;  and  a  Taddeh^  which  is 
called  Geeramool  Tiztf^Mjt  containing  a  branch  of  ripe 
Plantains^X  with  a  variety  of  viQuals;  a  box  for  Bce^ 
'iknut;\  one  for  Chunam  ;^  a  fpecies  of  Scijfars^**  to 
cut  the  Beetlenut;  and  the  requifite  quantity  of  Chvr' 
nam.ff 

All  tbofe  articles  being  fent  to  the  houfe  of  the 
female,  the  parties  already  mentioned  repair  there. 
-A  large  table  is  placed  in  the  center  of  the  room,  co- 
vered over  with  a  white  cloth,  called  Magool  poroo- 
tveh;  both  extremities  of  the  apartment  are  in  like 
manner  ornamented  with  cloth.  The  company,  con- 
fiding of  relations  only,  having  entered,  the  young 
couple  advance  towards  each  other  from  oppofite 
£nds  of  the  room ;  the  female  attended  by  a  younger 
brother,  whofe  deficiency  is  to  be  fupplied  by  an- 
other relation  beneath  her  in  years.  The  man  and 
'  woman  having  met  in  the  center  of '  the  room;  thd 
brother,  or  relation,  accompanying  the  woman, 
waflies  the  right  foot  of  the  intended  huft)and^  and 
the  latter  puts  a  gold  ring  on  a  finger  of  the  hand 
with  which  he  is  wafhed.  Then  the  two  uncles,  or 
next  neareft  relations  to  the  contrafling  parties,  tie 
a  thread  round  the  little  fingers  of  their  right  hands, 
thus  uniting  them ;  after .  which,  the  new  married 
woman  dreffes  herfelf  in  the  clothes  her  hufband  had 
fent  her. 

The  father  and  mother  of  the  bride  make  feven 
prefents  to  the    bridegroom,    viz.    an  upper  drefs,  . 
,   ipalled,  by  the  Singhalais^  Jouan   hettee  ;'^  a  bon- 

pct; 

*  A  load  carried  in  the  ftile  of  ban  gee,  fufpended  to  the  extremities  of 
a  hamboo.     Magool  Kadd  fignifies,    the  burthens  (viands)  for  the  fcaft. 

+  Geeramool  fignifies,  principal  or  of  chief  note :   and  Taddehy  a  bar- 
then  carried  by  two  or  four. 

:j:  Kehelken.     ||  Boolatpayeh.      §  Keelote.     *•  Geere,      ++  HoatUf 

\X  The  upper  drefs  worn  by  the  Candians,  with  puffed  fleevcs,  reapbr 
'  ^ng  the  elbow  ;  the  body  part  as  far  down  as  the  navel. 
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net;*  a  ring;t  a  cloth  to  be  worn  below ; J  a  fire- 
lock;! 22  buttons  for  his  drefs;}  a  pin^**  fuch  as 
they  ufe,  with  a  fmall  knife  at  one  end,  either  of  gold 
or  filver. 


EXTRACT  FROM  THE  MAHA  RAJA  WAL- 
LIEH,  A  SINGHALAIS  HISTORY. 

CHAPTER  Vl 

To  the  right  of  the  Bogaha  treett  lies  a  country 
called  Kalleengoo  Rattehgooratteh^  where  there  reigned 
a  King  named  Kallingoo  Raje.  He  had  a  daughter^ 
whom  he  gave  in  marriage  to  the  Emperor  of  Wag- 
goorattth^  ftiled  Waggoo  Raje.  The  Emprefs,  his 
wife,  being  brought  to  bed  of  a  daughter,  he  called 
together  the  altrologers,  to  calculate  her  deftiny  :  and 
it  was  decreed  by  them,  that  however  careful  the  Em- 
peror might  be  of  her  fafety,  this  daughter,  when  ar- 
rived at  maturity,  would  be  taken  away  from  him  by 
a  Lion. 

The  Emperor,  alarmed  at  the  intelligence,  haftened 
to  fecure  the  Princefe  by  every  poffible  means.  He 
placed  abouther  perfon  numberlefs  fervants ;  and,  for 
greater  fafety,  caufed  her  to  be  bred  up  in  an  apart- 
ment furrounded  by  guards. 

It 

* .  Toppiek,  This  word,  I  imagine,  they  borrowed  from  the  Portuguefc. 

+  Moodehirroowth,  J  Giridangditoopotich.  ||   Tooakoowctu 

§   Bot tarns,  ♦*  Oolkatoopihich, 

++  This  is  the  tree  the  Siamcjc  call  Prafi  Maha  Pout  :  it  is  held 
alike  facred  by  them  and  the  Singhalais,  The  latter  term  it,  by  way  of 
excellence,  SrK  Maha  Boden  WahangfL  It  was  againR  this  tree  that 
BijooDDKA  leaned,  when  he  firft  took  upon  himfclf  his  divine  charafler. 
A  branch  of  the  original  tree  is  laid  to  have  been  brought  to  Ceylon  in  a 
miraculous  manner,  and  planted  at  Annooradhepooreh  JSoowerch  ;  where 
to  this  day  a  tree  of  that  dcfcription  is  worfhipped,  and  thought  to  poffefs 
extraordinary  virtues.  Tht  Bogaha^  ortreeof  Bhooddha,  is  that,  I 
think,  called  in  the  Hindooftan,  the  Peepuly  (Ficus  Rdigiofa^J  a  fpecies 
of  ))anian,  with  heart-like  and  pointed  leaf.  The  Siyighalais^  when  de- 
fcribing  the  different  countries  they  pretend  to  a  knowledge  of,  make  this 
tree  the  central  pointy  and  determine  the  pofition  of  the  place  by  its  rela- 
tive fituation. 


It  bappeniscly  ooe  night,  that  this  Priocels  took. 
the  Qppoctuaity  of  ber  attendants  fleeping,  to  ev^ulo 
their  vigilance,  and  make  her  efcape ;  which  (he  did 
by  opening  the  door  of  her  apartment,  and  getting 
out  on  the  terrace:  from  thence  Ihe  jumped  into  the 
ftreet.  This  ftreet  being  a  place  of  general  refort  for 
merchants,  fiie  chanced  to  fall  in  with  fome  perfoas  of  ^ 
that  defcription,  who  were  juft  fetting  out  for  a  dif- 
tant  country,  and  joined  them.  Having  reached  the 
land  of  Ladeh  Dcfihj  in  their  pafiage  through  a 
thick  wood,  a  Lion  darted  out,  and  caufed  all  to  run 
off,  except  the  Princeft,  who  felt  herfelif  unable  to 
move.  She  was  feized  by  the  Lion,  who  carried  her 
to  the  furtheft  extremity  of  the  wood ;  where  he  lived 
with  her  till  (he  produced,  two  children ;  the  firft  a 
ibn,  and  then  a  daughter. 

Whj^n  thofe  children  had  acquired  the  age  of  rea- 
fon,  they  ufed  frequently  to  confider  among  them- 
felves,  how  it  came  to  pafs  that  their  father  differed 
fo  widely  in  features  from  their  mother  and  them, 
and  at  length  addrefied  their  mother  on  the  fubjeft. 
She  informed  them,  that  their  father  was  a  Lion; 
and  on  being  again  aiked  whence  it  came  that  they 
had  a  Lion  for  father,  fhe  replied,  by  making  them 
acquainted  with  the  whole  of  her  (lory,  which  the  fon 
had  no  fooner  heard,  than  he  began  to  confider  on 
the  means  of  efcaping  from  this  place,  with  his  mo- 
ther and  fiftcr.  Occupied  with  this  idea,  he  one  day 
follQwed  his  father,  to  obferve  where  be  went,  and 
for  what  purpofe :  he  faw  that  he  made  very  confider- 
able  bounds,  and  travelled  upwards  of  150  leagues; 
the  next  time,  therefore,  that  his  father  let  out  on 
-a,  like  excurfion,  he  carried  away  his  mother  and 
fifter.  They  fled  towards  th^  country  of  his  mother, 
where  her  brother  reigned,  having  fucceeded  his  fa- 
ther, and  on  their  arrival,  were  received  by  the  King 
with  every  demonftration  of  joy. 


Thb 


Tits  hioUf  at  his  return  home^  wa5  extremely" 
4Si£ted  at  the  lofs  of  his  wife  and  childreo,  and; 
fi^ortly.  ^ter  l)a:came  furious.  Having  fcented  out 
the  traclc  they  b^d  taken,  be  foon  arrived  in  the: 
neighbourhood,  of  the  place  where  they  refided*  and 
began  by  auacjking  and  killing  every  perfon  I^  met 
lAfitJi.  The  inhabitants  afiembled,  and  carried  their: 
complaints  to  the  King,  of  a  Lion  that  infefted 
the  country,  and  put  all  to  death  that  came  in  hiat 
way.  The  King,  in  confequence  of  this  reprefen^ 
tation,  ordered  a.  member  of  people  to  be  fent  out  in 
purfu^t  of  the  Lion:  but  tbeir  efforts  were  of  no. 
avail:  his. tremendous  roar  inftilled  difoiay  into  all 
wl^oatlenipted  to. approach  him;  andfuchashe  was 
aibje  to  lay  bald  of,  he  inftantly  killed, 

Th£  King  then  declared  publicly.his  determination 
to  Ihare  his  kingdom  and  treafures  with  the  perfon 
who  would  put  this  Lion  to  death ;  upon  which  the 
vexy,  fon  pf  tl\e  l^io.n  avowed  himfelf  a  candidate  for 
thereward,  aQd  pledged  himfelf  to  kill  him.  Takings 
with  him  his  bow  and  arrows;,  he  repaired  to  the  place 
where  the  Lion  was;  and  the  moment  he  perceived 
him,  let  fly  an  arrow  that  pierced  his  right  fore  leg  : 
but  the  Lion  hearing  then  the  voice  of  his  foQ> 
was  infenfiblc  of  pain.  A  fecond  arrow  entering  the 
left  leg,  worked  up  his  rage,  and  he  was  about  to 
vent  it,  when  a  third  arrow  paffed  through  his  head, 
and  broug^it  him  to  the  ground.  In  falling,  he  called 
Qil^,  ^' Ah,  my.  fon!*' and  defired  him  to  approach, 
which  the  fon  doing,  he  placed  bis  head  on  his  knees, 
and  during  his  laft  groans,  uttered  exprelfions  fraught 
with  tendernefs  for  his  wife  and  daughter,  lo  whom 
he  charged  his  fon  to  convey  them :  he  then  ex- 
pir^r 

XhSi  fop  cut  off  his  head ;  and  taking  it  with  him 
to  the  palace,  prefented  it  to  the  King;  who,  ac- 
cording to.promife,  fhared  his  kingdom  and  treafurc 
with  him. 

Im 


In  a  part  of  the  country  that  came  to  his  ffiare/ 
laj  that  of  Ladeh  Dejih^  whtre  his  mother  hatf 
formerly  been  taken  off  by  the  Lion.  Here  he 
built  a  magnificent  palace,  and  afterwards  gave  ta' 
the  whole  of  his  poffeffions,  the  name  of  Singhehd 
Noowtreh;  and  having  becoYne  King,  he  took  the 
name  of  Singhe'ba*  Rajaroowo,  and  gave  to  his' 
lifter,   whom  he  married,    that  of  Sinche'  Wall^e 

COMMAREE. 

« 

This  Queen  had   iffue  fixteen   times,  at  each  of 
-which  fhe  brought  forth  two   fons.     Her  firft  came* 
into   the   world   under   the    planet    Mooweh    Sreefek 
Ncketeh;    the    hour    of  his    birth  was  termed   Goo- 
roogch    Horawch^    and    he    received    the    name    of 
VijEE  Singhe'ba  Commaroo.     The  fame  day   were, 
alfo    born   700    male    children   in  the   kingdofin  of 
Singheba  Noowcrch.,    Thefe   700  children,  when  aif- 
rived  at  manhood,  became  the  conftant  companions^ 
of  Vijee  Singe'ba  Cammaroo;  and  in  concert  with 
him,    were  the  fource  of  much   difturbance   in   the" 
country.     The  inhabitants  united  in  complaining  tti* 
the  King  of  the  improper  conduQ:  of  his  fon  ;  which   ' 
led  to  the  difgrace  of  the   young  Prince  ;    and  fo  ir- 
ritated his   father,  that  he  ordered  him  to  leave  his 
dominions. 

Vijee  Singhe'ba  Commaroo  called  together  his 
700  companions,  and  having  explained  to  them  his 
father's  injunctions,  they  unanimoufly  agreed  to  foW 
low  his  fortune  to  fome  diftant  land.  They  accord- 
ingly all  put  to  fea,  in  a  veffel  which  the  King  permit- 
ted to  be  got  ready  for  the  occafion. 

After   having    been  at  fca  a   confiderable    time,- 
they   at    length    difcovered    the    high    land    of  Cey- 
lon^ called  Sammanalkh   Srte  Pade^  t    and  conclu- 
ding 

♦  Singheba  means  Lion  tailed  ;  Singhalai,  Lion  raced ;  the  tcnninaueii; 

lai,  being  the  Singhalais  for  blood. 
+  Adam's  Peak, 
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ig,  tbat  teneath  there  mud  be  an  extenfive  and 
lie  plain^  it  was  determined  to  fteer  for  it.  They 
rtly  after  came  to  an  anchor^  and  landed  at  a  place 
which  they  gave  the  riame  of  Tammcrieh  Tottth.* 
re  they  found  a  tree,  called  Noogeh  gahdj  under 
ich  they  Iheltered  and  refted  themfelves. 

3£fOR£  the  birth  of  BHOfdoDHA,  theifland  of  Ceylon 
I  known  by  the  name  of  Srec  Ldnkawch.  lii 
fner  times  there  was  a  mighty  war  in  this  ifland^ 
ned  Rawena  7dodde ;  after  which  it  continued  void 
population  for  a  tcrnl  of  1 845  years ;  being  en- 
ly  overrun  by  malignant  Spirits.  Bhooddha  was 
n  born;  and,  in  due  time,  took  oh  himfelf  his  holy 
raftfen  He  refided  in  the  Empire  of  Raja  Gaha 
ow£R£H,  near  to  the  temple  called  Weloo  Wama 
mee.  From  thence  he  obferveid,  with  concern, 
t  fo  fint  a  country  fiiould  be  a  prey  to  evil  Spirits 
I  Demons ;  and  determined  oA  expelling  them  from 

He  arrived  in  the  iflandj  for  that  piirpofe,  on  a 
lirfday  ( Brahafpotinda)  in  the  month  of  January 
}oroptooj  when  the  planet  Roffee  NckeUh  prefided; 

took  up  his  refideiice  at  a  place  catUed  Mayan 
meci 

Here  follows  an  account  of  the  holy  labours 
of  fiiiooDDHA^  during  the  three  vifits  he  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  paid  Ceylon ;  whereby  he  almoft 
totally  extirpated,*  or  banifhed  to  diftant  coun- 
tries, the  evil  genii's  that  had  ihfefted  the  ifland. 
I  have  faid  dlmojlj  as  it  appears  Vijee  Sing-' 
HE^BA  firft  married  a  female  Demon,  through 
Vhofe  means  he  was  able  to  dverconte  the  few 
that  remained  in  Ceylon^  after  their  firft  great 
overthrow  by  Bhooddha.  I  add  the  follow- 
ing  particulars  of  his  laft  vi(it. 

« 

ot.  VII.  D  Bhooddha 


s 

Now  called  Mcntoit^  neat  Mdnaar; 
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Bhooddha  returned  for  the  third  time  to  Ceylon^ 
fifteen  years  after  his  firft  vifit.  He  arrived  on  the' 
day  of  the  full  moon  of  EJfelch^  (July,)  when  the 
planet  Ootra  SaUh  Nckketing  prefided.  He  viCted 
fixteen  different  places  in  a  Garda^  (minute,)  placed 
his  foot  on  the  Sammanellch  Srce  Pade^  and  from 
thence  afcended  to  Heaven,  where  he  inftrufled  the 
angels  and  apoftles,  and  told  them  that  his  dodrines^ 
or  la\f5  would  dxift  in  the  world  for  5500*  years  :  and 
as  the  doftrinel  of  three  other  Bhooddhas  had  pre- 
vailed in  Ceylon  previous  to  its  being  overrun  by  evil 
Spirits,  therefore  was  it  that  his  was  to  be  then  pr€>- 
mulgated  there. 

r 

Bhooo'DHa  afterwards  addreffed  himfelf  to  Sek- 
KEREH  Devee  Endrya,  faying,  "  I  cede  unto  you  the 
"  ifland  of  Ceylvn.  A  Prince  of  the  name  of  Vijee 
*'  Singhe'ba  Commaroo  will  arrive  there,  with  70a 
'^  followers,"  and  giving  him  a  thread  and  fome  bleifed 
water,  he  added,  "  You  will  fprinkle  all  thofe  people 
''  with  this  water,  and  tie  the  thread  round  the  Prince's 
"  neck."  He  then  called  for  an  apoftle  named  Mi- 
HENDoo  Terroonasse'e,  and  faid  to  him,  "  You  will 
'^eftabSfli  my  law  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon.'^ 

Vijee  Singhe'ba,  by  means  of  the  thread 
which  Bhooddha  had  ordered  to  be  tied  round 
his  neck,  is  faid  to  have  accomplifli^ed  extraor- 
dinary deede  during  the  firft  days  Of  bis  ar- 
rival ;  ^nd  afterwards  to  have  been  thereby 
enabled  to  transform  into  a  rock,  the  female 
Demon,  Cowe^nee  Jackinee,  then  his  wife; 
that  he  might  marry  the  Princefs  he  had  fo- 
licited  for  his  Queen  from  the  King  of  Pan* 
doorwas  rattch^f  and  who  had  then  arrived  with 

70a 

*  5000  is  the  period  mcndoneql  in  every  otber  document  I  have  (een  en 

the  fubject. 

t  Said  to  be  on  the  Coaft  of  Coromandeh 
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700  fetiiale  followers,  who  became  the  wives 
of  the  700  men  that  had  accompanied  the 
Prince  to  Ceylon. 


VijEE  SiN(iKE'BA.CoMMARo6,  aftcF  his  marriage 
With  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Pandoowas  ratteh^ 
was  crowned  by  the  name  of  Vijee  Singhe'ba  Raja 
Roowo;  and  gave  tp  his  kinjgdohi  the  name  of  Tarn- 
mtnam  noowtrth.  ^his  was  the  firft  eftalblifhment  \xv 
Ceylon^  after  the  period  formerly  mentioned  of  1845 
years,  diiring  which  it  is  faid  to  have  been  overrun  by 
Demons,  &c. 


DEviTENEE^lEtissEH  Raja  IS  the  firft  King  of  Ceylon 
who  embraced  the  religion  of  Bhooddi^a.  Being  fully 
inftrufted  and  verfed  in  the  law,  he  received  the  bap- 
tifm  of  BhooddhA,  called  Saraneh  Sielefi^  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  the  apoftle  Mihendoo. 


DEWENEEPETissEb  RAjAWisthc  ninth  King, 
after  Vijee  Raja.  The  arrival  of  the  latter 
in  Ceylon  is  mentioned  in  many  authorities  to 
have  happened  feven  days  after  the  afcenfion 
of  Bhooddha*  However,  others  will  have  it, 
the  Dutch  particularly,  that  the  event  took 
place  350  years  after  the  birth  of  our  Saviour ; 
and  another  clafs,  Chriftian  Natives  on  Ceylon^ 
that  Vijee  Raja  was  crowned  feventy-feven 
years  after  the  birth  of  our  Saviour.  It  would 
be  vain  to  attempt  reconciling  thofe  various 
opinions;  lior,  indeed,  can  it  be  attempted, 
but  through  the  medium  of  their  refpeftive 
authorities,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  language 
of  each.  Thofe  concerning  Bhooddha  are,  I 
imagine,  the  only  records  that  can  be  fought 
Sifter  with  any  probability  of  real  advantage  to 
general  Chronology:  but  ftill  it  is  to  be  quef- 

D  2  tioned, 
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tioned,  how  far  this  Bmooddha  is  the  one  of  the 
Hindoos.  The  Singhalais  have  two  aeras :  one, 
that  already  defcribed  of  Bhooddha  :  the 
other,  the  Sokkeh,  or  Sakerajeh  Waroo- 
SEH,  which  dates  from  a  period  of  623  years 
after  the  afcenfion  of  Bhooddha;  the  laft  acra 
ftands  now  at  1718.  In  all  public  papers  that 
come  from  the  Court  of  Candia^  it  is  ufually 
obferved,  that  both  are  inferted.  The  Sakeh 
Waroofeh  alludes  to  a  date,  at  which  there  raged 
a  famine  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  This  the 
writers  of  that  time  attributed  to  the  impiety 
of  the  Emperor  Kooda  Walleh  Gamba  Ra- 
ja Roowo,  whofe  negleft  of  the  religion  of 
Bhooddha,  is  related  in  the  Maha  Raja  Wal- 
lieh.  A  like  event  is  faid  to  have  taken  place 
about  the  fame  time  on  the  continent  of  India, 
owing  to  the  murder  of  a  Brahmin,  by  a  King 
named  Sagel  Nowereh  Raj  a. 

Leawawa,  fituated  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Ceylon^ 
formerly,  and  for  a  very  confiderable  period,  fur- 
niftied  a  great  part  of  the  Candian  dominions  with 
fait;  nor  were  any  attempts,  either  of  the  Portuguefe 
or  Dutch,  to  attack  the  Candians  in  this  quarter,  ever 
feconded  by  the  inhabitants;  who  almoft  on  every 
other  occafion  evinced  a  general  want  of  loyalty  and 
patriotifm.  This  fidelity,  on  the  part  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, has  been  owing  entirely  to  the  veneration  and 
dread  they  entertain  for  the  God  of  Kaddea  Gamma, 
whofe  temple  is  fituated  near  to  Leawawa. 

This  God  is  called  by  the  Singhalais^  Kandekoo-* 
MAkEYo;  faid  to  have  fix  heads,  twelve  hands,  &c.  &c. 
and  to  hold  a  variety  of  inftruments,  which  are  par- 
ticularly defcribed.  He  is  reprefented  both  in  a  ftand- 
ing  pofture,  and  mounted  on  a  peacock,  in  the  aft  of 
flying* — It  is  faid  that  Bhooddha,  happening  to  be 
for  a  few  minutes  in  the  Pagoda  of  Kaddergama^ 
3  Kands 
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Kande  Koomareyo  thre^w  himfelf  at  bis  feet,  and  ob«, 
tained  froih  him  extraordinary  powers;  which,  among 
other  things,  enable  him  to  cure  all  difeafes,  p<^r- 
ticularly  thofe  of  the  blood  royal,  and  to  perforin 
various  other  miracles.  Bhooddha,  at  the  fame  tim^e, 
enjoined  that  he  fliouldnot  receive  divine  honors;  and 
thofe  which  are  now  offered  up  at  his  temple,  have 
been  introduced  by  degrees,  with  the  veneration  origi- 
nally decreed  him.  Tbere  is  a  temple  built  to  him  in 
the  capital  of  the  Candian  dominions,  but  it  is  con- 
fidered  as  very  inferior  to  that  abovementioned.  This 
has  a  variety  of  civil  officers,  but  no  priefls,  belong- 
ing to  it.  There  is  one  great  feflival  here  in  the  year, 
which  takes  place  on  the  day  of  the  new  moon  in  July : 
it  concludes  after  a  grand  proceffion,  (during  which 
fome  miraculous  circumftances  are  fuppofed  to  have 
taken  place,-)  with  a  variety  of  rich  prefents;  a  cer- 
tain part  of  which  are  fent  to  the  King  of  Candia.  I 
fhall  particularly  detail  this  ceremony  on  a  future  oc- 
cafion.  It  may  prove  curious  to  mention,  that  Bhoodp- 
HisTs,  Muffelmans,  Brahmins,  and  Hindoos,  of  every 
defcription,  attend  this  temple  on  all  public  occafions» 
The  head  officers  are  fliled,  Mahabitmeh  ralchammee^ 
Koodabitmeh  ralehammee^  and  Bafnaikeh  ralchammee. 
Then  follow  Maha  Kapooralch^  and  Koodah  KapQo^ 
ralth. 


Some  learned  Hindoo?,  whom  I  lately  met  on  Cty^ 
lon^  from  their  fuperior  refpeft  for  Kande  Kooma* 
reyo,  expreffed  themfelves  highly  indignant  at  the 
above  ceremonies,  but  more  particularly  at  the  in- 
ferior charafter  the  God  is  fuppofed  by  the  Bhoodd- 
HiSTs  to  poffefs.  This  temple,  they  added,  was  held 
by  them  as  the  favourite  one  belonging  to  this  God, 
and  was  therefore  annually  vifited  by  great  numbers  of 
Hindoos.  Of  Kande  Koomareyo,  they  gave  me  the 
following  account. — "  Scand  Coomaura"  (accord- 
ing to  the  Sanfcrit,  the  proper  way  of  writing  the 

D  3  name) 
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name)  ^^  is  confidered  in  the  Hindoo  mythology  a^ 
''  the  fecond  Son  of  Seva,  and  faid  to  have  fprung 
from  an  aflemblagc  of  rays,  emitted  from  his  divine 
eyes ;  when,  though  immaterial  and  immortal,  for 
the  purpofe  of  bleffing  the  heavenly  hods,  he  ap- 
*^  peared  under  a  vifible  or  corporeal  figure,  on  the 
**  fummitof  his  Paradife,  and  Silver  Mountain,  called 
*^  Kylaufum.  Seva  was  brought  by  angels  to  create 
*^  this  Son  out  of  his  divine  rays,  in  confequence  of 
**  their  coufins,  three  AJfooras^  or  giants,  named  Soo- 
*'  RAPADMA,  Tarahna,  and  Simha  Vaktra,  haying 
**  imprifoned  a  vaft  number  of  angels  in  their  cities, 
*^  fituated  in  the  midft  of  oceans.  Thofe  -4^^^^^  had, 
*'  by  mortification  and  facrifice,  fo  pleafed  Seva  with 
**  their  faith  and  confidence  in  him,  that  they  obtained 
*^  unufual  bleffings,  and  were  invefted  with  the  power 
**  of  governing  the  1008  Bramkaundas^*  or  Macro- 
*'  cofmSy  each  containing  an  affemblage  of  1^  regions, 
**  celeftial  and  terreftrial.  They  were  likewife  bleffed 
*'  with  a  wifliing  chariot,  called  Indra  yannam^  by  the 
**  extraordinary  virtues  of  which,  they  were  enabled 
*'  to  furvey  the  univerfe  in  one  day.  In  order  then 
*^  to  defiroy  the  above  tyrannic  giants,  fprung  forth 
'^  rays  from  the  luminous  eyes  of  Seva,  which  rays 
*'  affumed  a  form  of  fix  heads  and  twelve  hands. 
'*^  Scanda,  or  Scandu  Comaura,  fignifies  a  child 
''  born  of  rays,  emitted,  or  fprung  forth,  from  the 
*^  Supreme  Being." 


"He  bears  numerous  names ;  fuch  as  Sookram- 
*^  hanya,  Gooha  CoOiMAURA,  &c.  &c.  owing  to 
*'  feveral  miraculous  offices  performed  by  him.  He, 
*'  by  order  of  Seva,  niadc  an  expiedition  againft  the 
*'  cities  of  the  abovcraentioned  great  giants;  and  hav- 
*^  ing  warred  fuccelsfuUy  againll  them,  extirpated  the 
?*'  whole  race.  In  a  word,  the  cldeft  of  the  giants,  hav- 
*^  ing  loit  his  monftrous  figure,  divided  himfelf  into 

"two 

♦  J}ravihaitnda  means  literally,  the  great  c^g^  but   is  fynonymons  to 

"macrocofniy  or  great  world  or  globe. 
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''two  parts,  under  two  different  fhapes;  the  Peacock, 
**  and  the  Fowl:  the  former  fcrvcd  Scan  da  Coo- 
**  MAURA  to  ride  on ;  the  latter,  as  his  (landard :  h^eace 
'*  thefe  two  birds  are  facred  to  him.  Ajt  his  return 
"  from  the  kingdoms  of  giants,  Vishnoo,  and, other 
"  Deities  that  accompanied  Scan  da  Goomau^ia,  in- 
^^  treated  him  to  halt  on  the  fummit  of  a  inountain, 
**  where  they  then  placed  a  gemmed  throne,  on  which 
*^  he  fat,  and  touched  the  ground  with  the  fole  of  one 
^'  of  his  divine  feet.  Hence  that  mountain  became 
"  holy,  bearing  the  name  of  Cadeer  Caumam,  which 
^^  literally  figniBes  a  mountain  radiant  in  beams  and 
•*'  gems,  then  found  in  the  fountain  there^" 


Having  always  conceived,  from  what  I  had  an 
opportvmity  of  reading  and  hearing,  that  BHOODDHi^k 
was  one  of  the  nine  Avat&urams^  and  that,  notwitfa- 
Handing  his  having  contradicted,  in  his  do£lrines^ 
fome  of  the  mod  eSential  points  in  the  divine  autho- 
rities of  the  Hindoos,  his  praifes  were  neverthelefs 
fung  by  fome  of  the  firft  order  of  Brahmins;  I  flood 
forth  in  a0erting  his  dignity  to  the  pcrfons  above?- 
mentioned ;  whea  I  was  informed,  that  he  was  not  inr 
cluded  in  the  nine  4vataurs.  Tli^y  were  as  follows  ^ 
Varanha,  Naorasinha,  Coorma,  Matsya,  Vau- 
iiANA,  Parasoo-raam^l,  Dasaradha-raama,  Balat 
RAAMA,  and  Krishna.  The  incarnation  of  Bicoodt 
i>HA,  it  was  added,  arofe  in  the  following  circum- 
llances^  "  In  former  ages  there  were  thr^  giants, 
named  "  Trepooras^  (fo  entitled  from  their  cities  of 
iron,  brafs,  and  gold,  which  cities  had  wings,  and 
were  ambulatory,)  who  were  votaries  to  Seva,  and 
**  continued  to  adore  his  facred  emblem^  Lingum^  fo 
.**  that  they  were  invincible.  They  often  opprelfcd 
:**  the  Gods,  who  having  l^efought  Vishnoo,  he  a£« 
.**  fumed  a  form  under  the  titfe  of  Bhooddha,  who 
entering  the  cities,  wrought  miracles,  and  preached 
his  feducin^  doftrine  to  the  inhabi^tapts,  who  em- 
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ff  braced  his  religion,  and  became  in  every  refpe^ 
**  his  profely tes.  By  this  ftratagem  the  TrtpOQra$  fell 
"  into  the  hands  of  Bhoodjdha,  and  were  deftroye4 
**  by  Seva.  (Thefe  particulars  are  faid  to  be  con- 
"  taincd  in  Scanda  poorauna.)  Hence  Bhooddha  i$ 
**  cohfidered  as  the  promulgator  of  an  heterodox  rer 
^f  ligion.  The  adherents  to  Bhooddha  are  looked 
^  upon  as  infidels ;  ^nd  their  religion,  though  coqi- 
*^  mendable  with  refpeft  to  morality,  yet  is  rec|con^ 
*f  as  one  of  the  339  fefts,  or  branches,  of  the  wcHt 
*f  knpwn  hercfy,  or  rather  fchifm^amqiig  the  Hindqps/' 
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NARRATIVE  OF  a  ROUTE 

FROM 

CTVNARGHVR  TO  YERTNAGOODUM. 

IN  THE 

ELLORE  CIRCAR. 

BY   CAPTAIN  J.   T.  BLUNT. 

THE  Government  having,  in  the  year  1794,  de- 
termined to  employ  roe  in  exploring  a  route 
through  that  part  of  India  which  lies  between  Berar^ 
Qrijfa^  and  the  northern  Circars^  fome  months  ne- 
ceffarily  elapfed  before  the  requifite  Purwannahs^ 
from  the  Nagpour  Government,  could  be  obtained; 
when,  at  length,  after  receiving  my  inftruftions,  and 
a  party  of  a  Jamadar  and  thirty  Sepoys  had  been  or- 
fiered  to  efcort  me,  J  commenced  this  expedition. 

On  the  28th  of  January,  1795,  I  left  Chunarghur^ 
and  direSing  my  cpurfe  a  little  to  the  weftward,  af- 
cended  the  hills  at  Jurna  gaut ;  where  I  entered  upon 
a  kind  of  table  land,  on  which  there  appeared  but 
little  cultivation,  and  the  few  villages  that  occurred 
were  poor.  We  croffed  the  little  river  Jurgo^  which 
falls  into  the  Ganges  at  a  fliort  diftance  to  the  caftward 
of  Chunarghur.  and  then  entered  a  thick  foreft,  which 
continued  as  far  as  SuSafghur.  At  this  place  there  is 
a  barrier  for  the  defence  of  a  pafs  through  the  hills, 
which  condfts  of  a  rampart  with  round  towers  at  in- 
tervals. The  wall,  befides  including  an  angle  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hills,  is  continued  to  the  fummit  of 
them,  on  the  fouth  fide,  where  it  terminates  among 
rocks  and  buflies.  The  weft  end  of  the  w^orks  is  ter- 
minated by  a  rocky  precipice,  and  by  the  bed  of  the 
Jurgo^  which  has  here  been  conliderably  deepened  by 
the  torrents.     SuSafghur  is    the  head  of  a  Purgun- 

nah 
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nah  bearing  the  fame  name.  Its  fortifications  were 
ereQed  by  a  iJtfjflA  called' iSucKUT  Sing,  about  four 
centuries  and  a  half  ago. 

On  the  29th,  our  road  led  through  the  town  and 
works  of  SuSafghur^  beyond  which  we  afcended  a 
fteep  and  rocky  pafs,    called  ^avrdh  Gaut.     When 
arrived  at  the  top   of  it,  I  found  the  hills  covered 
with  a  thick  foreft.     On  my  right   hand,  for  more 
than  a  mile,  the  Jurgo  continued  its  courfe,  nearly 
parallel  to  the  road.     There  is  a  confiderable  fall  in 
it,  called  by  the  natives,  Seedanaut  Jurna^  from  which 
the  fource  of  the  river  cannot  be  far  diftant;  but  the 
fall  is  only  in  aftion  during  the  rainy  feafon.     Our 
road   now   lay  through    woods,    and  rocky    defiles, 
until  we  approached  to  Rajeghur^  where  our  journey 
for  this  day    terminated.     Near  this  place  were  fe- 
veral  fraaller  villages,  but  few  figns  of  cultivation; 
and  the  general  appearance  of  the  country  feemed  to 
prognoflicate  a  -very  wild  region  before  us.     There 
were  no  hills  in  fight,   but  we  were  on  very  elevated 
land ;  for  we  had  afcended  at  leaft  300  yards,  with- 
out meeting  with  any  confideraLle  defcent.     Nothing  . 
wort'hy    of  remark   prefented   itfelf  at    this    village, 
but  the  ruins  of  an  old   fort,   which  had  been  built 
by  a  Zemeendar^  who  proving   refraftory  in  the  days 
ofBuLWANT   Sing,*  it  had  been  in  confequence  de- 
ftroved. 

Jan.  30th.  My  journey  continued  about  nine 
miles  to  a  little  village  called  Newary  Pindarya^  and, 
as  yefterday,  through  a  thick  foreft.  We  encamped 
at  a  tank  and  grove  of  Mowah  trees,  where  abundance 
of  game  appeared  in  every  direftion  around  us;  an4 
the  devafl^ation  which  was  viGble  in  the  crops,  evir 
dently  fhewed  how  much  the  peafants  had  luffered 
from  the  incurfions  of  numerous  herds  qf  wild  beafts 
from  the  neighbouring  thickets. 

Jan. 

*  Bulwant  Sing  was  the  faiher  oiCheyte  Sing,  the  late  Rajali  o£  Bcnare^, 
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Jan.  31ft,  After  leaving  Rajeghur^  we  croffed 
the  Boker  river,  which  divides  the  country  called 
Chundail  from  the  Purgunnah  of  StiSafghur.  The 
fame  wild  country  continued,  although  the  foil  was 
fomewhat  lefs  rocky.  For  the  laft  two  days  the  hoar 
froft  had  been  fo  (harp  as  to  blight  the  leaves  on  the 
trees,  and  had  very  much  injufed  the  crops.  Low 
Jiills  now  appeared  to  the  fouthward  in  even  ridges. 


Feb.  I  ft.  A  march  of  ten  miles  brought  us  this 
day  to  Bilwanya'^  a  poor  ftraggling  village,  confifting 
pf  aboult  forty  huts.  No  fupplies  of  grain  of  any 
Jtind  were  to  be  had  here;  and  although  we  had 
paffed  a  cpnfi<^erable  traft  of  cultivated  country,  I 
was  told  it  would  be  the  laft  we  fhould  meet  with  for 
feme  time.  The  latter  part  of  the  road  had  dwindled 
to  a  mere  foot  path;  and  I  was  informed,  that  we 
could  expeft  nothing  but  the  wildeft  and  mx)ft  defo- 
|ate  regions  for  a  considerable  diftance. 


The  natives  of  this  country  call  themfelves  Chun- 
daiU^  and  are  a  tribe  of  Rajepoots.  The  prefent 
Rajah^  whofe  n^me  is  Futteh  Bahadur,  refides 
at  Rajepour,  about  ten  cofs  weft  of  Bidjyghur. 
The  country,  I  was  informed,  had  become  tribu- 
tary to  the  Rajahs  of  Benares  in  the  days  of  Bul- 
WANT  Sing,  who  made  a  conqueft  of  it  from  Suc- 
DUST  Narain,  the  great  grandfather  of  the  prefent 
Jlajah  of  Chundail. 

It  had  been  with  difficulty  that  we  procured  pro- 
yilions  for  the  laft  two  days;  but,  notwithttanding 
bur  fupplfes  had  been  fparing,  we  got  withal  to  fa- 
tisfy  us.  This  made  me  ferioufly  attend  to  the  re- 
ports of  the  nature  of  the  country  through  which  my 
route  was  to  be  continued;  and  finding  that  no  Bazar 
was   to  be  met  with,  nor  even   fupplies  of  grain,   in 

any 
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any  way,  until  we  fhould  arrive  at  Shawpaur^  the 
Singrowla  Rajah's  capital,  it  impofed  On  me  the  he- 
ccflity  of  colle3ing,  and  carrying  an  adequate  quan- 
tity ;  in  order  that  the  want  of  food  (hould  not  in- 
creafe  the  difficulties  which  might  occur  in  exploring 
a  defolate  and  mountainous  wildernefs. 


Feb.  2d.  Our  traft  this  day  was  in  a  defile  of 
thick  bufhes,  and  the  ground  was  level  for  the  firft 
two  miles;  when  the  country  became  uneven,  and 
more  rugged,  as  we  went  on;  until  we  reached  the 
fummit  of  a  very  large  acclivity,  called  Ktmoor-gaiU^ 
The  defcent  from  thi«  was  fo  craggy  and  fteep,  as  to 
be  barely  paffable  for  our  cattle.  With  much  diffi- 
culty the  pafty  got  down,  and  proceeded  through  de- 
files among  fmall  rocky  hills,  and  thick  woods,  as 
far  as  the  little  village  of  Selpy^  confiding  only  of  four 
poor  huts,  fituated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river 
Soane.  To  the  weft  ward  of  Kimoor-gaiU,  there  was  a 
peaked  hill  confiderably  elevated,  which  prefenting  a 
favourable  fituation  for  viewing  the  country,  and  the 
courfe  of  the  river  Soane^  I  inquired  of  a  Cole  villa- 
ger if  there  was  any  path  to  afcend  it;  he  informed 
tne  there  was,  knd  direfted  ^le  with  three  or  four  of 
my  attendants  in  the  afcent.  After  an  hour's  hard 
labour,  in  climbing  over  rocks,  and  forcing  our  way 
through  the  thickets,  we  reached  the  fummit  of  the 
hill;  when  our  toil  was  abundantly  compenfated  by  a 
moft  romantic  view  of  the  river  meandering  through 
extenfive  wilds;  the  fun  juft  rifing,  and  lighting  up 
the  woods  with  his  rays ;  and  the  beautiful  tints  re- 
flefted  by  the  water,  confiderably  added  to  the  fplen- 
dour  of  the  fcenery. 


On  furveying  the  fpot  where  we  fl:ood,  I  obferved 
three  large  rocks,  with  a  kind  of  cell  within  them, 
alid  a  cavity  in  front,  that  was  filled  with  water,  ac- 
cumulated from  the  dew  that  had  fallen  from  the  trees 

^  which 
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•which  hung  over  it.  Upon  enquiring  of  our  guide 
concerning  the  place,  I  found  that  the  fanciful  no- 
tions of  the  Hindoos  had  made  it  the  abode  of  Ram, 
LiTCHMUN,  and  Seeta,*  who,  in  their  travels,  were 
faid  to  have  refted  in  this  place  for  a  night;  and  the 
Cole  obferved  to  me,  that  the  water  I  perceived  in  the 
hollow  of  the  rock,  was  the  fame  they  had  bathed 
their  feet  in.  My  curiofity  being  fatisfie?d,  we  de- 
fcended  from  the  hill,  and  refumed  our  journey, 
which  terminated  this  day  on  the  fouth  bank  of  the 
Sonne,  at  a  little  village  called  Corary,  confiding  only 
of  two  huts,  and  five  inhabitants  of  the  Cole  tribe. 
The  bed  of  the  river  was  about  half  a  mile  wide,  and 
full  of  quick  fands;  but  the  ftream  was  not  more  than 
a  hundred  yards  broad,  and  flowed  rapidly,  with 
about  three  feet  water  in  the  deepefl:  part.  Many 
impreffiolis  of  the  feet  of  wild  beafts  were  here  vifible. 

Being  this  day  at  a  lofs  for  a  place  to  encamp  in, 
and  not  wiChing  to  injure  the  Coles  by  encamping  on 
the  little  fpots,  which,  with  much  care  and  toil,  they 
hsyl  cleared  and  cultivated,  we  tOQk  up  our  abode, 
for  the  remainder  of  the  day  and  night,  in  the  jungle. 
We  found  here  the  remains  of  two  Hindoo  temples, 
which  had  been  dedicated  to  Bhavany^  with  many 
figures;  but  time  had  almoft  confumed  the  buildings, 
and  had  to  wafted  the  images,  that  the  attribute  of 
each  was  fcarcely  difcernible. 

Feb,  3d.  The  road  continued  between  two  ranges 
of  fmall  hills,  and  through  a  foreft,  confiiting  of  Saul 
trees,  Seetfal,  and  Bamboos.  The  Moxvah  tree  was 
here,  and  there  feen,  and  rarely  the  Burr  and  Peepul ; 
but  the  ftems  of  all  the  large  trees  were  choakcd  with 
underwood.  We  arrived  this  day  at  Aumrye,  a  viU 
lage  confifting  of  about  fifteen  huts;  and  I  was  in- 
formed, that  it  was  the  lafl:  abode  of  men  I  fhould 
meet  with  for  fome  diftanc^.     A  part  of  the  Burdy 

Rajah^s 

*  Hindoo  Deities. 
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Rajah's  country  is  near  this  place,  intermixed  witfi 
the  Company's  Territory;*  and  the  Purgunnah  of 
Agowry  projefts  here  fo  as  to  include  the  village  of 
Aumrye.  We  encamped  near  the  old  fite  of  the  vil- 
.  lage,  in  which  we  faw  the  remains  of  an  aqueduft,  that 
had  formerly  conveyed  water,  from  a  fall  in  an  ad- 
joining rivulet,  to  the  village;  but  was  now  covered 
Mith  long  grafs  and  bulhes. 

Feb.  5th..  Having  halted  the  preceding  day  at 
Aumrye^  we  continued  our  route  through  a  wilder- 
nefs,  continually  afcending  and  defcending  oVer 
little  hills. ,  The  froft,  which  had  now  continued  fix 
days,  having  blighted  the  leaves  on  the  trees,  my 
camels  were  confequently  diftreffed  for  forage,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  offer  the  cattle,  but  a  kind  ojf 
long  grafs, t  which  being  rank,  they  ate  but  fparingly 
of  it.  Our  march  this  day  terminated  at  Dar  Nulla^ 
a  rivulet  of  clear  water,  and  we  encamped  in  the 
jungle.  I  had  obferved,  in  the  courfe  of  the  journey, 
leveral  Saul  trees,  which  the  hill  people  had  tapped 
for  the  refin  they  contain.  A  tribe,  called  KarwarSj 
are  faid  to  inhabit  thefe  hills.  They  had  fhifted  the 
fite  of  the  village  of  Darr^  abput  two  miles  to  the 
eaftward,  for  retirement.  I  was  likewife  informed  of 
two  iron  mines  which  are  fituated  about  two  cofs  to 
.  the  eaftward  of  this  place. 

Feb.  6th.  After  proceeding  about  three  miles 
through  a  thick  foreft,  we  croITed  the  Joogamahal 
Hills;  the  afcents  and  defcents  over  which  were  fre-. 
quent  and  rugged.  We  encamped  this  day  on  the 
banks  of  the  Guttaun^  which  was  the  largeft  river  I  had 
met  with  fince  crofting  the  Soane.  The  bed  of  it  was 
full  of  the  fineft  blue  and  red  flate ;  and  a  ftream 

perfeftly 

♦  To  thofe  who  are  convcrfant  with  Indian  Geography,  or  have  cvcf 
infpefled  a  map  in  which  the  boundaries  arie  particularly  laid  down  between 
the  territories  of  the  feveral  powers,  this  will  not  appear  extraordinary. 

+  This  grafs  appeared  to  be  of  the  fame  kind  which  I  had  feen  in  the      * 
Myjort  country  ;  it  has  a  ilrong  aromatic  fmeli,  is  foipewhat  prickly,  and 
grows  very  tall. 
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perfeElly  tranfparent,  flowing  rapidly  over  it  in  un- 
equal depths,  had  a  pleafing  and  beautiful  effed. 

Feb.  7th.  As  we  proceeded  this  day,  we  were 
frequently  compelled  to  lop  the  jungle,  to  enable  our 
cattle  to  pafs,  which  occafioned  much  delay.  The 
country  was  very  hilly,  conHfting,  for  the  moft  part, 
of  feparate  hillocks,  interfered  by  ravines;  but  we 
had  the  comfort  of  an  open  fpace  to  encamp  in  on  the 
banks  of  the  Kungafs  river.  At  a  fhort  diftance  from 
our  encampment,  there  was  a  little  field  cultivated  with 
gram ;  and  I  was  told  that  a  village  belonging  to  the 
XarwarSf  called  Udgegoor^  was  fituated  only  one  cofs 
diftant  to  the  eaftward.  While  my  tent  was  pitch- 
ing, curiofity  prompted  me  to  vifit  it.  I  found  it 
confiiled  only  of  fix  rude  huts,  which  had  been 
built  in  a  recefs  of  the  hills*  Three  men  with  my- 
felf  approached,  with  the  utmoft  precaution,  to 
prevent  alarm;  but  on  difcovering  us,  the  villagers 
inftantly  fled.  I  flopped  to  obferve  them,  and  per- 
ceived that  they  were  almoft  naked.  The  women, 
afl^fted  by  the  men,  were  carrying  off  their  children, 
and  running  with  fpeed  to  hide  themfelves  in  the 
woods.  I  then  approached  the  huts,  and  found  fome 
gourds,  that  had  been  dried,  for  the  purpofe  of  holding 
water;  a  bow,  with  a  few  arrows,  fcattered  upon  the 
ground  ;  and  fome  fowls  as  wild  as  the  people  who 
had  fled.  After  leaving  their  huts,  I  perceived  a 
man  upon  a  diftant  hill,  and  fent  a  Cole  villager, 
who  had  accompanied  us  from  Aumrye^  to  endeavour 
to  appeafe  his  fears,  and  to  perfuade  the  people  to 
return  to  their  dwellings.  The  Cole  expreffed  fome 
alarm  at  going  by  himfelf;  but,  upon  my  afTuring 
him  of  aflTiftance,  in  cafe  of  his  being  attacked,  he  ad-* 
vanced  a  fliort  diftance,  and  hallooed  to  the  man* 
on  the  hill,  who,  after  fome  time  had  been  fpcnt  in 
parley,  faid  the  villagers  would  return  to  their  huts 
on  our  quitting  them.  I  immediately  retired,  leav- 
ing the  Cole  with  inftruQions  to  inquire  if  any  grain 
could  be  procured.  He  returned  about  noon,  and 
5  told 
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told  me  that,  if  I  would  fend.fome  cowries,  it  wai 
probable  we  might  get  a  little  grain;  but  nothing  elfd 
fuitable  to  our  wants.  This  I  had  provided  for,  and 
fent  him  again ;  when,  after  two  hours,  he  returned 
accompanied  by  two  of  the  villagers,  who  Were  almoft 
naked,  but  were  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  a 
hatchet  each.  They  brought  with  them  about  ten 
feers  of  C henna  gram.*  I  prefented  them  a  piece  of* 
red  cloth,  with  which  they  Teemed  well  pleafcd;  and, 
returning  to  their  huts,  they  foon  afterwards  brought 
me  a  prefent  of  three  fowls.  One  of  thefe  was  of 
the  reverfed  feather  tribe;  and  my  people  immedi- 
ately called  it  the  hufjy  moorghy^  or  CaflFre  fowl. 
The  panic  which,  on  our  arrival,  the  nnountaineers 
had  been  impreffed  with,  having  how  fubfided,  I 
aflccd  the  two  men,  if  they  would  accompany  us  a 
part  of  our  next  day's  journey.  They  appeared  to 
be  fomewhat  alarmed  at  the  propofal,  but  confented^ 


Feb.  8th.  We  had  proceeded  about  a  mile  when  the 
two  mountaineers  joined  us.  Their  delay  had  been 
occafioned  by  the  cold;  for  having  no  clothes,  and 
being  abundantly  fupplied  with  fuel  from  the  woods^ 
the  had  fat  round  a  fire  during  the  night.  They  came 
armed,  as  on  the  preceding  day,  with  bows  and 
arrows,  and  a  hatchet  each;  the  latter  of  which  they 
ufed  with  much  dexterity  in  lopping  the  jungle  for 
us.  About  two  miles  from  the  Guttaun  river,  we 
came  to  a  very  fteep  and  rugged  defile,  called  Bild-- 
-warry  Gaut;  but  the  road,  after  defcending  it,  conti- 
nued  good  as  far  as  the  Bejool  river;  on  the  fouth 
bank  of  which  we  encamped.  We  had  pafled  in  our 
track  two  little  dwellings  of  the  mountaineers,  who, 
notwithftanding  our  efforts,  united  to  thofe  of  the  two 
men  who  accompanied  us  from  the  laft  village,  to  ap- 
peafe  their  alarm,  had  immediately  fled. 

The 

♦  A  kind  of  pulfc  with  which  horfes  are  ufually  fed  in  Hindooftan. 
fCicer  arietin.tmj  Lin,  J     The/eer  is  a  meafure  weighing  about  two  pounds* 
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The  inhabitants  of  thefe  hills  acknowledge  alle* 
giance  to  a  vafTal  of  the  Burdy  Rajah's^  who  refides 
at  Budderry^  a  village  fituated  four  cofs  weft  of  Ud^ 
gcgbor.     His  name  is  Budhoo;  and  he  has  a  Jagheer 
of  twelve  villages,  in  confideration  of  his  bringing  to 
the  affiftance  of  the  Burdy  Rajah  fifty  men  in  time  of 
warfare;     The  Karwars  are  divided  into  many  feQs, 
among  which  the  following  were  named  to  me,  viz. 
the  Pautbundics^    the  Teerwars,    the    SefaharSj    and 
JDurkwars.     There  were  no  villages,  and  few  inhabi- 
tants, in  that  fpace  of  country  to  the  eaftward,  which 
lay  between  my  track  and  the  river  Soane  ;  but  to  the 
weftward,  a  few  villages  were  faid  to  be  fituated,  of 
which  little  account  was  made;  for  the  inhabitants, 
who  are  fond  of  a  roving  life,  are  continually  chang- 
ing the  places  of  their  abode.     The  Bejool  river  rifes 
in  the  diftri^ls  of  Purrury  and  Gundwally.     In  the 
former  is  a  large  town,  bearing  the  fame  name,  fitu- 
ated about  twenty-five  cofs  fouth-weft  of  Udgegoor. 


In  the  courfe  of  my  inquiries  into  the  ftate  of  this 
wild  country,  my  attention  was  occafionally  direfled 
to  the  language  of  the  mountaineers,  which  induced 
me  to  colleft  a  fmall  fpecimen  of  it;  but  as  the  only 
method  I  had  of  acquiring  this,  was  by  pointing  to 
the  obje&  of  which  I  required  the  name,  the  follow- 
ing were  the  only  words  which,  after  much  pains,  I 
tould  colled  2 


ENGLISH. 

KARWARS, 

Food,          -         -i          . 
To  fit  down. 

Gopuckney^ 
GoburrOj 

Salt, 

Minkaj 

A  Goat,     .        .        .. 
Fire,         -        ^         . 
A  Tigerj 
A  Huti       -i 

VOti  VIK                                 E 

Chargur^ 
Uggundetatahf 
Kerona^ 
Mujjarah, 
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ENGLISH.  KARWARS. 

A  Horfe,       -         -         -      Chekut^ 
The  Moop,      -         .       -      Chaitnnah 
The  Sun,     ...       SoorjuTuUwtah^ 

Our  prpvifions  being  nearly  confumed^  it  was 
with  much  fatisfaftion  that  I  underftood  our  next 
day's  journey  would  bring  us  to  a  village  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Singrowla  Rajah;  where,  if  the  inha* 
bitants  did  not  abandon  it,  we  fbould  be  abundantly 
fupplied  with  grain. 


Feb.  gth.  We  had  not  advanced  far  on  o«r  tnarcby 
when  we  perceived  the  Bickery  Hills,  which  were 
the  largeft  I  had  feen  fince  leaving  Kimoor^gaui :  I 
was  informed  that  they  extended  to  Gyahj  and  that 
Bidjygkur*  is  vifible  from  their  fummits  on  a  clear 
day.  After  fkirting  along  the  eaft  fideofthefe  bills 
for  about  five  miles,  we  pafled  through  them  at  a  nar- 
row defile,  called  BulgatU^  and  then  entered  upon  the 
Singrowla  Rajah's  territory.  The  country  now  opened 
into  an  extenfive  plain,  though  ftill  wild,  and  un- 
cultivated. We  ftopped  at  the  village  of  Oury^  the 
inhabitants  of  which  are  mountaineers.  Alla&ad 
Mhat€>e,  a  vaflal  to  the  Singrowla  Rajah,  was  in 
charge  of  this  place,  and  of  the  pafs  we  had  come 
through*  It  was  not  till  four  hours  after  our  arrival, 
that  we  procured  a  fupply  of  grain,  although  much 
courtefy  had  been  ufed  to  obtain  it;  for  the  inhabi- 
tants having  fled  on  our  approach,  it  was  with  dif- 
ficulty they  could  be  prevailed  on  to  return  to  their 
dwellings :  this,  however,  they  all  did  before  night* 


Feb.'  lotb.  We  proceeded  in  a  plain,  about  ten 
miles  wide,  but  covered  with  a  foreft,  and  very  wild. 
As  we  drew  near   to  the    village    of    Gxvrjtry^    the 

country 

*  A  llrong  hill  fort,  (ituated  about  forty  miles  S.  S.  £•  from  CkwMur^* 
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bountry  opened,  and  appeared  cultivated;  This  vil- 
lage confiiled  of  about  fifty  huts,  and  here  we  pro-^ 
cured  grain  in  abundance* 


Feb.  11th,  This  day  we  arrived  at  Shawpouri 
where  the  Rajah  of  Singrowla  refides.  The  firft  part 
of  our  road  was  through  a  level  country,  cultivated 
near  the  villages,  but  beyond  half  a  mile  from  the 
road  entirely  wafte.  The  laft  three  miles  were  through 
a  thick  foreft,  in  which  were  two  or  three  harrow  de- 
files, between  high  banks  of  earth,  and  fenced  on  each 
fide  with  bamboos. 


Shawpour,  the  capital  of  Singrowla,  is  fituated  ill 
a  fine  plain,  amidft  lofty  ranges  of  hills.  It  is  a  large 
ftraggling  town,  with  a  little  fort,  built  of  rubble- 
ftone  and  mud,  to  which,  at  this  time,  the  Rajah  was 
making  fome  improvements.  The  Rhair^  a  confider- 
able  river,  runs  by  the  fouth  fide  of  the  town.  The 
ft  ream,  which  is  about  one  hundred  yards  wide,  and 
four  feet  in  depth,  dalhes  with  great  rapidity  over  a 
bed  of  rock.  Nothing  but  the  rocks,  indeed,  pre- 
vent its  being  navigable  for  large  boats.  This  river 
rifes  in  the  hills  and  forefts  of  Surgooja^  and  after 
being  joined  by  the  Bijool  and  Gutaun^  fiills  into  the 
Soanc  near  Agowry.  The  plain  in  which  Shawpour 
is  fituated,  is  tolerably  fertile,  and  only  wants  inha- 
bitants, and  a  good  government,  to  render  it  more 
produftive.  Iron  abounds  in  Singrowla^  the  value 
being  from  eight  ^7171^5  to  a  rupee  iht  maundy*  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  of  the  metal. 

Tki  inhabitants  of  this  town,  alarmed  at  the  fight 
of  the  Englifh  fepbys,  whom  they  now  beheld  fur  the 
firft  time,  had  ihoft  of  them  fled  on  our  arrival ;  and 
by  night  the  Rajah's  capital  was  almoft  defertcd.  Wheri 

E  2  the 

,  *  TheffMttcnif  of  Hindooflan  b  awdghl  of  ibMl4i||^  poundiu 
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the  camp  was  pitched,  I  fent  a  meflenger  to  the  forty 
with  a  letter  which  Mr.  Duncan  had  kindly  favoured 
me  with,  recommending  me  ftrongly  to  the  Rajah's 
care.  In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  returned,  to 
inform  me,  that  the  Rajah  was  abfent,  being  gone  to 
Ramghurj  to  bring  home  the  daughter  of  the  ChiUra 
Rajah^  to  whom  he  had  been  efpoufed.  BuLBi^DDEft 
Shaw^  his  uncle,  then  took  charge  of  the  letter,  and 
difpatched  it  to  his  nephew,  whofe  return  was  fooa 
cxpefted.  Towards  the  evening  a  meflage  was  fent 
to  me,  requefting  that  I  would  not  move  from  Shaxo^ 
pour  until  the  Rajah  fhould  arrive ;  for  that  no  ftcps 
could  be  taken  to  aflift  me  until  the  Rajah  himfelf 
ftiould  have  arrived,  and  received  from  my  own  hand 
a /'flu^,*  as  a  pledge  of  amity.  To  this  I  anfweredy 
that  I  hoped  the  Rajah's  return  would  not  long  be 
delayed,  for  that  it  would  be  very  inconvenient  ta  me 
to  wait  beyond  two  or  three  days. 


Feb.  1 2th.  This  morning  fbme  matchlockmen  came* 
in  from  all  quarters,  and  affembled  in  the  fort,  and  t 
foon  after  learned  that  the  Rajah  was  expefted  to  arrive 
about  noon.  He  had  fent  a  meflage  to  Bulbuddek 
Shaw,  to  defirehe  would  meet  him,  with  all  the  people 
he  could  colleft,  near  the  entrance  of  the  town;  with  a 
view,  no  doubt,  to  imprefs  me  with  an  idea  of  his 
confequence,  by  the  number  of  his  retinue.  But  the 
alarm  which  roy  arrival  had  created,  had  almoft  frut 
trated  their  intentions,  and  not  more  than  fifty  perfons 
could  be  collefted.  About  noon  the  found  of  towi^ 
toms  announced  the  approach  of  Rajah  Ajeet  Sing; 
and  foon  after,  with  my  telefcope,  I  beheld  the  whole 
cavalcade.  The  bridegroom,  mounted  on  an  elephant, 
was  followed  by  the  bride  in  a  covered  dooly;  and  about 
two  hundred  men  carried  the  dowry  he  had  received  ott 

*  Tbc  cufiom  of  prcfcnting  paun^  or  bettU^  is  univcrfal  throughout 
Hindoofian.  This  ceremony,  and  that  of  the  interchange  of  turbans^  V9 
confidered  as  lugh  pledges  of  friendihip* 
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his  marriage.  The  party  had  no  fooner  arrived  at  the 
fort,  than  it  was  made  known  to  me  that  the  Rajah  in* 
tended  to  vifit  me  that  evening. 

I   HAD  already,  in  confequence  of  the  rapidity  of 
the  Rajah's  return,  and  the  number  of  men  who  had 
affembledinthe  fort,  begun  to  entertain  fome  fufpicion 
of  his  being  alarmed.     His  deportment  (hewed  that 
this  fuppofition  was  not  unfounded ;  for  he  had  no 
fooner  entered  my  tent,  and  mutual  falutations   were 
over,  than  he  earneftly  folicited  SLpaun  from  my  hand, 
as  a  pledge-of  amity,  and  token  of  my  good  intentions 
towards  him.     Having  prefcnted  him  a  faun,  I  ira- 
mediately  informed  him  that  I  had  been  deputed  by 
the  Britifl)  Government  on  fome  bufinefs  in  the  Mah  • 
ratta  country,  and  had  accordingly  taken  my  route 
through  his  country  to  Ruttunpour.     He  appeared  on 
this   to  be  relieved  from  a  good  deal  of  embarraff- 
|iient>.     I  next  made  fome  inquiry  as  to  the  journey 
he  had  juft  terminated,  and  congratulated  him  on  the 
event  of  his  marriage.'    Having  reprefented  to  him 
that  my  bufmefs  was  urgent,  and  would  admi(  of  np 
delay,  I  told  him  that  we  were  in  want  of  provifions, 
and  guides,  for  which  I  was  ready  to  pay  an  equitable 
price;  ajid  that  I  looked  up  to  him   for  tvery  aflift- 
ance  he  could  render  me,  in  profecuting  my  journey 
through  his  territory  to  the  Corair  Rajah's  frontier. 
To  thefe  requifitions  he  feemed  to  affent;  and,  after 
ajTuring  me  that  every  thing  fliould  be  prepared  for 
my  departure  in  the  courfe  of  the  enfuing  day,  he 
took  his  leave,  and  returned  to  his  dwelling. 

Feb.  13th.  This  morning  about  nine  o'clock  Ajeet 
Sing  came  again  to  vifit  me.  At  the  fame  time  two 
of  my  Hircarrahs  came,  and  reported  to  me,  that  no 
preparations  were  making  to  enable  me  to  proceed  on 
the  following  day;  which  being  immediately  commu- 
nicated to  the  Rajahj  and  his  people,  a  Brahmen  was 
foon  after  introduced  to  me,  by  name  Shalikram^ 

E  3  who 
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who  was  the   Zemindar  of  that  part   of   Singrowta 
through  which  my  route  would  lie.    Ajeet  Sing  then 
informed  me,  that  he  had  given  him  orders  to  accom- 
pany us  to  the  frontier  of  Corair ;  and  being  upon 
good  terms  with  the  Rajah  of  that  country,  he  had 
written  to  him,  recommending  me  ftrongly  to  his  care 
and  attention.     He  added,  that  I  need  be  under  no 
apprehenfion  about  taking  grain  and  guides  from  Shaw^ 
four^  as  Shalikram  would  fee  that  I  fhould  be  abun- 
dantly fupplied  on  the  way,  and  would  procure  guides 
from  the  villages.     This  matter  being  adjufted,   I  was 
next  made  acquainted  with  all  the  little  jealoufies  and 
difputes  that  fubfifted  beteen  Ajeet  Sing  and  all  the 
neighbouring  Rajahs^  but  which  I  declined  having  any 
concern  with.     The  next  fubjcft  of  difcourfe  was  the 
nature  of  the  country  before  us,  and  the  difficulty  of 
the  road  was  reprefented  to  me  as  infurmountable; 
added  to  which,  the  Mahrattas  being  at  variance  with 
the  Rajah  of  Corair^  and  the  country  confequently  in 
confufion,  I  fhould  be  diftrefled  both  for  guides  and 
provifions.     To  this  information  I  replied,   that  what 
he  reprefented  to  me  might  be  ftri6lly  true";  but  thaf 
the  nature  of  my  bufinefs  was  fuch,  that  I  could  not 
relinquifti  it  before  I  had  made  every  attempt  to  ac- 
complifh  it;  and  finally,  that  it  was  my  determination 
to  depart  from  Shawpour  the  next  day.     Here  the  in- 
terview ended,  and  the  Rajah  took  his  leave. 


Feb.  14th.  In  the  morning  I  departed,  accom- 
panied by  Shalikram,  and  we  proceeded  about  fix 
jpofs  to  the  village  of  Cuttoly^  near  which  we  encamped, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Myar  river.  The  clear  frofty 
weather  had  now  left  us,  and  the  fky  was  overcaft} 
and  feemed  to  threaten  rain.  Towards  the  evening, 
Shalikram,  who  had  gone  into  the  village,  fent  ui 
about  itn  Jeers  of  grain,  which  were  tendered  for  falc 
at  an  enormous  price.  Upon  inquiring  of  him  the 
reafon  of  our  not  being  better  fupplied,  he  made'  many 
jfriyolous  excufes;  but  I  then  difcovered  that  the  real 

caufe 
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caufe  originated  with  the  Rajah^  who  being  chagrined 
at  my  determination  to  proceed,  and  having  expefted, 
from  the  unfavourable  defcription  he  had  given  me  of 
the  road  and  country,  that  I  ftiould  have  been  in- 
duced to  return  to  Benares^  had  refoived  to  cut  off 
our  fupplies  of  grain* 

Feb.  15th.  We  proceeded  to  the  village  o{  Dcykah^ 
fituated  ciofe  under  fome  very  high  hills.     In  its  vi- 
cinity were  feveral  other  villager;  and  the  country, 
to  a  conliderable  extent,  was  in  a  high  (late  of  culti- 
vation.    I*  was  much  vexed  to  find  that  Shalikram 
(hewed  a  determined  intention  of  carrying  into  effett 
the  Rajah's   deligns;   for,   although  the   village   was 
full  of  grain,  the  people  would  not  fell  us  a  particle. 
As  my  people  were  now  becoming  clamorous  for  want 
of  foodj  I  fent  for  Shalikram,  and  told  him,  that  it 
was  my  determination  to  have  fifteen  days  provifions 
from  the  village  before  I  left  it.     He  appeared  to  be 
fomewhat  perplexed  at  this ;  but  knowing  that  he  had 
driven  away  the  inhabitants  from  the  village,  he  yet 
conceived   that    I   would  not   venture  to  touch  the 
property  in  it  during  the  abfence  of  the  proprietors, 
and  without  their  confent.    But  to  be  (larved  in  a  land 
of  plenty,  by  his  Ihallow  devices,  would  have  been 
abfurd  in  the  extreme;  fo  I  took  him  with  a  party  of 
my  people  to  the  village,  and  went  direflly  to  a  large 
but,  which  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  a  granary,  but 
which  he  declared  contained  no  grain.     On  opening 
the  door,  we  perceived  many  large  jars  of  unbaked 
earth,  the  mouths  of  which   being  clo.fed,  we  could 
not  fee  what  they  contained,  until  the  prelfing  appe* 
tite  of  a  hungry  fepoy  urged  him  to  break  one  of  the 
jars  with   the  butt  end  of  his  mulket ;   when  imme- 
diately a  quantity. of  the  finelt  rice  tumbled  out  upon 
our  feet.     The  difcovery  of  fo  palpable  a  cheat  fully 
convinced  me  of  the  Rajah's  evil  intentions,  and  that 
no  further  reliance  wa$  to  be  put  in  Shai^ikram.  Find*^ 
ing  now  fome  weights  and  fcales  in  the  hut,  we  pro- 
ceeded without  further  delay  to  weigh  fifty  maunds  of 

E  4  rice 
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rice  and  gram,  equal  to  about  ten  days  conTuiiip 
for  which  I  paid  Shalikram  at  the  rate  of  twenti 
Jeers  the  rupee,  which  was  fixty  per  cent,  dearer 
we  had  paid  for  grain  at  Shawpour.  He  receivet 
money  in  the  moft  fullen  manner,  apparently  h 
difcontemed  at  the  difcovery  we  had  made, 


Feb.  i6th.  It  was  neceflary  to  halt  this  da 
prder  to  divide  and  pack  the  grain,  as  well  as  I 
vife  the  means  of  carrying  it.  While  my  people 
thus  employed,  I  difcovered  that  fome  Hindoo  ten 
called  Rowanmarra,  of  great  antiquity,  and  fc 
in  the  folid  rock,  were  at  no  great  diftance.*  Bi 
weather  proving  rainy,  I  was  obliged  to  defer  mj 
to  this  place  until  the  afternoon;  when  I  fet  out 
proceeding  about  half  a  mile  through  a  thick  1 
arrived  at  the  village'  of  Marra.,  near  to  whici 
ifmall  rocky  hill,  covered  with  many  little  ter 
■facred  to  Mahadeo.  I  continued  to  force  m] 
through  the  jungle,  for  about  a  mile  and  a  ha 
a  little  recefs  ^t  the  foot  of  the  hills;  where, 
clambering  to  a  confiderable  height,  I  difcove 
Hindoo  temple,  formed  in  the  fide  of  a  rock,  thi 
of  which  was  50  feet  by  45,  and  \^\  in  height. 
Jhafis  of  the  pillars  were  very  much  diminilhed 
appeared  as  if  attempts  had  been  made  to  deftroy 
The  only  Mooruts  (images)  which  I  could  dil 
■were  Rawun,+  with  twe[ity  arms,  a  fpear  in  o 
his  left  hands,  furfounded  by  all  his  warriors  a 
tendants,  whofe  conteft  with  Rama  is  detailed 
Mahabarat.  Oppofite  to  him  was  the  confort  of 
■whofe  leading  name  in  this  part  of  India  is  BhaS 
^nd  upon  her  right  hand  ftood  Ganeishj  the  h 

'  •    •  Theft  temples  appeared  10  anfwer  10  the  dcfrription  of  a  plac 
Mr.  Duncan  andLieiilenintWilford  Had,  previous  10  my  leaving  J 
-;ntioneiJ  to  mc  as  wotihy  of  my  aiieniion,  and  which  ihey  diflji 
the  name  of  Gupt  Cschi.     I  caer-oi,  however,  pretend  (q  di 


hy  the  name  of  Gupt   Ca 
whether  it  was  (be  fcme  pk.^. 

+  Hintioo  Deity. 
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God  of  Wifdom,  whofe  elephant's  head,  the  fymbol 
offagacity,  we  could  not  fail  of  difcerning.  In  the 
interior  part  of  the  temple  was  a  cell,  evidently  fef 
apart  for  Mahadeo;  but  the  lingam  was  not  there, 
although  the  place  where  it  had  formerly  ftood  was 
vifibie.  Other  cells  on  each  fide  appeared,  which 
feemed  to  be  the  abodes  of  numerous  bats.  To  the 
north-weft  of  this  temple  is  another  of  lefs  dimenfions, 
and  between  the  two  is  a  cell,  which  had  beep  evir 
dently  intended  for  the  refidence  of  ^Jakttr.  On  the 
way  from  the  village  of  Marra^  I  croffed  a  fpring 
that  iifues  from  the  neighbouring  hills,  and,*my  guide 
informed  me,  flows  all  the  year^ 

Having  taken  a  (ketch  of  this  very  curious  place, 
I  departed  in  fearch  of  another,  called  Beycr-marra^ 
nearer  to  Heykah^  and  fituated  on  th^  north  fide  of  the 
rock  and  village  of  Ji/larra.  The  accefs  to  it  lay  be- 
tween two  very  high  hills;  and  it  was  with  infinite  la- 
bour that  we  clambered  over  the  rocks,  and  forced 
our  way  through  the  jungle  that  led  to  it.  We  had  no 
fooner  arived  within  light  of  the  place,  than  our  guid^ 
advifed  us  to  proceed  with  caution,  for  it  was  often- 
times the  abode  of  bears,  and  wild  hogs  :  we  did  not, 
however,  meet  with  any.  This  temple  is  cut  out  of 
the  folid  rock  in  the  fide  of  a  hill,  and  confifts  of  two 
ftories,  divided  into  many  fmall  cells.  We  faw  here 
no  images;  but  there  was  a  Kulfa^  or  Kind  of  altar, 
upon  which  I  was  informed  the  Hindpos  made  their 
pfFerings  to  the  Deity  when  married.  It  appeared  to 
be  very  aged,  for  the  external  parts  of  it  were  much 
wafted.  This  place  was  fo  full  of  earth,  and  over- 
grown with  bufties,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  we  crept 
in ;  and  I  was  difappointed  in  every  attempt  I  made 
to  difcover  any  writing  or  infcription.  Some  of  the 
pillars  had  been  fculptured  ;  and  I  could  perceive  oi^ 
one  of  them  the  appearance  of  two  birds  uniting  their 
bills,  over  fomething  which  I  could  not  well  make 
put ;  but  it  was  of  a  circqiar  fprm, 
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The  mearurements,  and  a  (ketch,  which  I  took  of 
this  place,  employed  me  till  near  the  clofe  of  the  day; 
when  we  direfted  our  way  back   to  camp,  where  I 
arrived  about    feven   o'clock   in  the  evening,  much 
fatigued  with  the  occupations  of  the  day.     But  I  had 
barely  refted  myfelf  a   little,  and  fat  down   to  my 
dinner,  when  a  man,  who  had  gone  a  little  way  into 
the  jungle,  came  running  tome,  and  reported,  that 
he  had  difcovered  a  body  of  armed  men  in  a  ravioe 
within  fifty  yards  of  our  camp.     That  upon  his  in- 
quiring of  them  the  caufe  of  their  being  there,  he  had 
been  ordered  in  a  very  premptory  manner  to  depart, 
and  had  thought  it  expedient  to  report  the  circumftance 
tome  with  as  little  delay  as  poiFible.     Having  finifhed 
my  nieal,  I  ordered  the  tents  to  be  removed,  from 
the   (kirts  of  the  jungle,  to  an  open  fituation;  and 
fending  then  for  Shalikram,  I  demanded  of  him  the 
caufe  of  the  armed  men   being  aflembled,  and  who 
they  were.     He  told  me  they  were  the  advanced  guard 
of  Bulbudder  Shaw's  army,  which  had  left  Shawpour^ 
the  day  after  u<^,  upon  an  expedition  to  plunder  fome 
villages  contiguous    to  the   Rajah's  eaftern   frontier. 
I  obferved  to   him,  that  their  being  pofted  fo  near  us 
had  a  very  myfterious  appearance;  and  told  him,  that 
if  I  obferved  them   approach  any  nearer  during  the 
night,  I  (hould  not  hefitate  to  attack  them.     He  de* 
fired  me  to  reft  perfeftly  fatisfied  that  they  would  re- 
main quiet  in  their  prefent  fituation,  and  departed  ap- 
parently with  the  intention  of  giving  them  a  caution 
on  that  head. 


After  the  duplicity  the  jR<2;^A  had  (hewn  in  endea- 
vouring to  impede  my  progrefs,  I  conceived  that  any 
thing  Shalikram  might  fay,  or  do,  could  not  be  relied 
on;  and  by  the  intelligence  I  gained  from  an  Hirkar- 
rahj  whom  I  had  fent  difguifed  to  watch  the  motions 
of  the  armed  party  in  the  ravine,  I  had  every  reafon  to 
believe  that  it  was  their  intention  to  attack  me  on  the 
firft  favourable  opportunity.     We  lay  down,  therefore, 

under 
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under  arms,  with  our  baggage  packed ;  but  nothing 
occurred  to  difturb  us  during  the  night. 


Feb.  17th.     We  proceeded  this  day  to  the  village 
of  Dtrry.     The  foreft  during  the  march  was  fo  thick, 
that  it  was  neceffary  to  cut  it,  lo  let  the  cattle  pafs 
through.     We  found,  however,  a  clear  fpot  to  en- 
camp  in  near  the  village,  which   confifted  only  of 
about  twenty  poor  huts,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
a  blind  old  man,  who  was  the  firft  of  the  Goand  moun- 
taineers I  met  with,  was  quite  defolate.     The  inha- 
bitants had  all  fled  into  the  hills  and  wilds;  having 
firft  thrown  their  property,  conlifting  of  a  good  deal 
of  dry  grain,  and  Come  cotton,  into  a  ravine.     I  would 
not  allow  any  of  my  people   to  touch  it,  nor  to  go 
into  the  village;  having  fome  hopes  that  the  proprie- 
tors might  be  induced  to  return.     But  in  this  expec- 
tation I  was  difappoihted ;  for,  with  the  exception  of 
two  huge  black  bears,  whofe  uncouth  dalliance  upon 
an  adjoining  rock  might  have  forced  a  fmile  from  the 
graveft  countenance,  I  faw  no  living  creature  at  this 
place  during  the  remainder  of  the  day. 


« 

Shalirram,  who  arrived  about  noon,  brought  in- 
telligence, that  Bulhudder  Shaw  was  encamped  at 
Moory ;  and  that  it  was  his  intention  to  attack  and 
plunder  fome  villages  on  the  enfuing  night.  Upon 
interrogating  him  as  to  the  nature  of  my  next  day's 
journey,  he  informed  me,  that  I  (hould  quit  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Singrowla  Rajah^  and  enter  upon  Corair. 
He  advifed  me  to  examine  the  gauts  which  divide  the 
two  countries;  for  the  mountains  being  very  high, 
and  the  afcent  over  them  exceedingly  difficult,  he  ap- 
prehended they  might  prove  impaffable  for  our  cattle. 
Upon  urging  him  to  give  a  more  explicit  account 
of  the  paOes,  I  found  that  one  would  be  eafier  of  af- 
cent than  the  reft,  although  the  road  to  it  was  more 
pircuitous.     Shalikram  now  requefted  his  difmiflal, 

and 
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and  faid,  that,  as  I  fhould  quit  the  Rajah^s  territory 
the  enfuing  day,  I  fhould  have  no  further  occafion 
for  his  fervices.  Having  then  delivered  to  me  two 
men  as  guides,  to  direfi  me  to  the  gauts,  he  took  his 
le^ve  and  departed. 

As  any  delay  in  my  prefent  fituation  might  be  at-* 
tended  with  inconvenience,  I  refolved  to  vifit  the 
neareft  gaut  of  Punkyputter^  this  evening,  with  a  view 
to  afcertain  if  it  was  pafiable  for  the  cattle.  Setting 
out  accordingly  at  three  P.  M.  I  crofled  the  Myar 
river  four  times,  and  leaving  it,  with  a  very  lofty 
rock,  called  Lilcauntdio^  on  my  right  hand,  I  en- 
tered the  gaut,  where,  after  afcending  over  fix  ranges 
of  hills,  and  crolling  the  beds  of  feveral  torrents,  I 
faw  enough  to  convince  me  that  it  would  be  impaf- 
fable  for  my  cattle.  The  bed  of  the  Myar  river  is 
very  rocky,  and  unequal  in  its  depth  of  watejr,  which 
in  fome  places,  from  the  defcent  being  very  abrupt, 
]s  feen  dafliing  over  the  rocks;  and  as  the  fridion  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  rapidity  of  the  dream  makes  them 
very  flippery,  the  paffage  of  the  river,  though  not 
more  than  twenty  yards  wide,  is  very  dangerous* 
This  gaut  is  at  leaft  eight  miles  from  Dtrry.  Fine 
Sflw/ timber  is  produced  in  thefe  forefts;  and  I  oIk 
ferVed  fpme  Mowa  trees  of  very  large  growth,  and  abun*- 
dance  of  bamboos.  The  hills  abound  with  very  plen^ 
tiful  fprings  of  the  cleareft  water.  On  my  return  I 
.  jnet  a  tiger,  and  faw  numerous  impreflions  of  tigers' 
feet.  It  was  nearly  dark  by  the  time  I  reached  my 
tent,  and  I  went  to  reft  with  the  intention  of  going 
round  in  the  morning  to  the  other  gaut. 
• 

Feb.  19.  We  fet  off  at  the  dawn  of  day,  and, 
after  proceeding  about  fix  miles  through  a  very  thick 
jungle,  arrived  at  the  village  oi  Jeerah^  from  which 
the  Goands  had  fled,  and  taken  refuge  upon  the  hills 
to  the  northward  of  the  village.  By  looking  with 
attention,  I  could  difcern  them  among  the  rocks 
and    bufhes;    but  all    our    endeavours   to  procure 

^ny 
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Sny  communication  with  them  were  inefFeftual ;  for 
when  we  attempted  to  approach  thetti,  they  immedi- 
ately retired  further  into   the  wilds.     Aftef  leaving 
jfcerah^  we   foon  came  to  the  foot  of  Hcyte  Gaut^ 
where  the  found  of  human  voices  apprized  us  that 
travellers  were  near.     The  found  increafing  as  we  ad- 
vanced, we  foon  after  met  two  men,  who  were  con- 
ducing a  loaded  bullock  down  t\itgaiit.   As  I  was  here 
confidering  by  what  method  we  fhould  get  the  cattle  * 
up  a  very  fteep  place,  and  looking  around  for  a  more 
acceffible  part,  •!  perceived  a  Goofaign  contemplating^ 
with  trembling  folicitude,  a  poor  bullock  that  had 
fallen  down  the  fteep,  and  which  appeared  to  be  t<Ja 
much  hurt  to  be  able  to  proceed  any  further.     I  made 
my  people  affift  in  taking  off  the  load,  and  then  in- 
terrogated the  Goofaign^  as  to  the  nature  of  the  coun- 
try above  the  gaiU.     He  faid  the  natives  were  moun- 
taineers, and  at  all  times  very  ihy ;  but  that  the  de- 
predations of  the    Mahrattas    had   compelled   them 
moftly  to  abandon  their  villages:  that  in  the  village 
above  the  gaut^  I  fhould  find  a  few  inhabitants ;  and 
he  would  fend  a  man,  who  had  accompanied  him  front 
thence,  to  guide  us  to  it,  and   who  would  defire  the 
people  to  be  under  no  alarm  at  our  approach.     He 
further  told  me,  that  a  little  way  up  the  ^^w/,  I  fhould 
meet  with  znolYitx  Goofaign^  who  was  better  acquainted 
with  the  country  than  he  was,  and  would  give  me 
every  information  in  his  power.     This  was  a  pleafing 
circumftance,  and  gave  me  great  encouragement. 


As  I  began  now  to  afcend  the  mountains  of  Cor^z/r, 
it  was  with  vaft  fatisfaftion  that  I  found  -the  gaut 
prafticable,  although  labouring  under  many  difficult 
ties,  from  the  great  length  and  fteep  acclivity  of  the 
afcent.  We  afcended  more  than  300  yards  in  per- 
pendicular height  above  Singrowla  ;  and  yet  the  coun- 
try before  us  appeared  confiderably  elevated.  On 
approaching  the  village  of  Ootna^  where  we  encamped^ 
the  inhabitants,  to  the  number  of  about  twenty,  came 

out 
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out  to  gaze  at  us.  As  they  appeared  to  be  imprefled 
'with  a  good  deal  of  furprize  at  our  appearance,  I  de- 
fired  the  guide  to  afTure  them,  that  it  was  not  our  in- 
tention to  do  them  the  fmalleft  injury ;  but  that  we 
fbould  be  much  obliged  to  them,  in  cafe  they  had  any 
grain,  if  they  would  bring  fome  for  fale.  After  flar- 
ing at  us  for  nearly  two  hours,  they  retired  to  the 
village,  and  foon  after  brought  us  twenty  feers  of 
rice,  and  two  fowls  of  the  curled  feather  tribe,  which 
they  fold  us  for  about  four  annas  worth  of  cowries.' 
They  now  informed  me,  that  we  had  a  much  more 
difficult  afcent  to  encounter  than  any  we  had  yet  met 
with. 


This  village  confifted  only  of  about  fix  huts ;  but 
a  confiderable  fpace  of  land,  in  which  rice  was  cul- 
tivated, had  been  cleared  around  it.  I  found  here  aq 
iron  mine,  which  had  been  recently  worked;  but  the 
habitations,  and  forges,  of  the  people,  who  had 
fmelted  the  ore,  were  defolate.  The  rocks  in  this 
country  are  moftly  granite,  and  the  foil  red  clay. 

About  noon  I  perceived  the  other  Goofaign  coming 
down  the  pafs,  and  he  foon  after  came  to  my  tent. 
As  he  appeared  to  be  very  languid  from  an  ague  fit 
that  had  juft  left  him,  I  made  him  fit  down  on  the 
ground;  and  collefted  from  him  intelligence  which 
proved  afterwards  of  much  ufe  to  me,  in  my  progrefs 
to  Ruttunpour.  He  told  me  that  the  country  was  very 
poor,  and  travelling  in  it  exceedingly  difficult,  par- 
ticularly for  all  kinds  of  cattle.  That  the  paths  being 
rarely  frequented,  were  almoft  entirely  overgrown  with 
bulhes;  but  that  I  fhould  get  plenty  of  dry  grain,  pro- 
vided the  inhabitants,  who  had  lately  fled  with  their  pro- 
perty into  the  hills  and  woods,  to  avoid  being  plun- 
dered by  the  Mahratta  army,  could  be  found.  The  jRj- 
jah  oiCorair^  he  faid,  was  befieged  in  a  little  mud  fort  at 
his  capital  Sonchut-,  and  had,  at  this  time,  no  influence 
1  in 
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in  the  country :  he  therefore  earneftly  recommended  to 
me  to  pafs,  if  poflible,  while  the  Mahratta  army  was 
there;  as  it  would  efFcSually  fecure  me  from  any 
meafures  which  the  Rajah  might  be  inclined  to  make 
ufe  of,  to  impede  or  moleft  us.  I  felt  myfelf  much 
obliged  to  the  Goofaign  for  the  information  he  had  af- 
forded me.  He  was,  I  found,  a  native  of  Benares^ 
and  had  come  into  thefe  wilds  to  procure  lac;  a  quan- 
tity of  which  he  had  purchafed  from  the  Chohan 
mountaineers,  for  a  little  fait  and  cloth,  and  was  carry- 
ing it  to  his  country.  He  added,  that  the  fatigue  and 
trouble  he  had  endured  in  the  courfe  of  this  traffic^ 
was  fuch  that  he  would  no  longer  continue  it. 


Having  difmifled  the  Goofaign  with  a  fmall  prefent, 
I  fent  a  party  of  my  people  to  examine  Ootna  gaut. 
They  returned  in  about  half  an  hour,  and  reported, 
that,  unlefs  the  ftones  fhould  be  removed,  and  the 
earth  fmoothed  in  fome  places,  it  would  be  impoffible 
to  get  the  cattle  up  the  gaut.  Finding  it  was  likely 
to  be  an  arduous  undertaking,  I  fent  for  the  head  man 
of  the  village,  who  was  a  Gautta^^  and  afked  him  if 
he  could  afford  me  any  affiftance  in  afcending  the  pafs., 
He  replied,  that,  without  invoking  the  Deity  wha 
prefides  over  thefe  mountains,  and  facrificing  to  him 
a  gelded  goat,  and  a  cock,  we  fhould  never  be  able  to 
furmpunt  the  difficulties  before  us.  Being  anxious, 
at  all  events,  to  profecute  my  journey,  I  felt  no  in- 
clination to  argue  with  him  on  the  propriety  of  this 
meafure.  Upon  afking  him  at  what  place  it  was  ufual 
to  perform  the  ceremony,  and  when  the  facrifice  would 
be  moft  acceptable ;  he  replied,  that  the  name  of  the 
Deity  was  Lilcauntdeo;  that  he  refided  on  the  high 
rock  which  I  have  before  mentioned  in  exploring 
Punkyputter  gaut ;  but,  to  prevent  my  being  delayed^ 
if  I  would  intrufl  the  facrifice  to  him,  he  would  take 

the 

*  An  inhabitant  of  the  gauts,  or  paflTes* 
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the  earlieft  opportunity  of  performing  it;  and  he  did 
not  doubt,  it  would  have  all  the  efFed  that  could  be 
defired.  Having  fatisfied  the  Gatuea's  prejudice  in 
this  matter,  he  readily  promifed  to  render  me  every 
affiftance  in  his  power,  with  the  villagers,  in  the 
morning; 

Feb.  20th.  I  fet  out  to  afcend  Ootnagaut^  and,  after 
proceeding  about  a  mile,  arrived  at  the   foot  of  it; 
where  I  found  the  Chohans  had  already  been  at  worky 
with  my  lafcars  and  coolies^  to  render  it  acceffible« 
Having  unloaded  the  cattle,  we  began  to  afcend  a  very 
fteep  and  rugged  hill,  making  an  angle  with  the  horizon 
of  about  75  degrees.  The  ftonts  in  it  are  placed  fome-* 
what  like  fteps,  and  upon  thefe,  men,  and  cattle,  are 
crbliged  carefully  to  place  their  feet,  and  remove  themf 
from  ftone  to  (lone.     In  two  places,  where  the  afcent 
was  very  fteep,  and  the  ftones  far  afunder,  it  was  very 
dangerous;  but  by  the  united  exertions  of  the  fepoySj 
followers,  and   Chohans^  we  had  the  good  fortune  to 
furmount  every  difficulty,  and  to  reach  the  top  of  the 
gaut  without  accident.     Being  much  fatigued  by  the 
exertion.  We  only  proceeded  about  two  miles  furthef^ 
and  encamped  in  the  fore  ft  near  a  rocky  ho^leina 
fmall  nullui  that  was  full  of  water.  The  Chohans^  who,' 
during  our  fliort  intercourfe  with  them,  had  become 
acquainted  with  us,  now  brought  in  fmall  quantities 
of  grain  to  barter;  and  I  at  length  prevailed  on  the 
Gautea  to  provide  us  with  two  guides,  to  accompany 
us  on  the  following  morning. 

Feb.  21  ft.  Our  route  this  day  was  continued  over 
craggy  rocks  i  fometimes  in  deep  gulleys  and  defiles,  or 
on  the  edge  of  the  precipices.  I  met  with  only  onehut, 
which  had  been  deferted,  until  we  arrived  at  the  vil- 
lage of  JV2^r(y;^,  where  I  perceived  the  inhabitants  pack* 
ing  up  thefr  property,  and  hurrying  away;  nor  was  ifc 
till  after  three  hours  had  pafled  in  endeavours  to  pacify 
them,  that  we  could  get  any  of  them  to  come  near  us# 

However 
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However,  conciliatory  meafures  at  length  prevailed  ; 
when  we  procured  frorii  them  nearly,  a  day's  confump- 
tion  in  grain,  and  they  relieved  the  guides  who  had 
accompanied  us  from  Ootna. 

Feb.  22d.  The  road  was  not  better  than  that  we 
had  travelled  on  the  preceding  day ;  and  it  coft  us  in- 
finite labour  and  trouble  to  get  the  cattle  down  preci- 
pices, aiid  over  fuch  craggy  rocks,  and  rugged  paths, 
as  haraffed  the  whole  party  exceedingly.  After  pro- 
ceeding about  three  miles  from  Nutwye^  I  obferved 
the  little.hamlet  of  Bugrody^  which  was  defolate,  on 
our  left.  Although  the  whole  diftance  marched  was 
but  feven  miles,  we  did  not  arrive  at  the  village  of 
Chundah  until  the  day  was  on  the  decline.  We  found 
here^only  two  poor  huts,  and  thefe  had  been  deferted. 
Towards  the  evening,  a  .B^r^^^^* mendicant  made  his 
appearance,  and  brought  with  him  a  few  of  the  Cho- 
hans^  who  complained  that  fome  of  my  people  had 
taken  grain  out  of  the  huts.  I  direfted  a  diligent 
fearch  to  be  made;  but  after  opening  every  man's  bun- 
dle, and  not  difcoveringthe  thief,  I  tendered  the  Chohans 
a  rupee,  conceiving  that  the  quantity  of  grain,  if  any^ 
"which  had  been  taken,  could  not  exceed  that  value. 
They,  however,  declined  taking  the  money.  I  then 
prefifed  them  to  fell  us  fome  of  their  grain,  and  to  re- 
lieve  our  guides;  but  they  ftole  away  into  the  woods, 
and  I  faw  them  no  more. 

Feb.  23d.  Soon  after  leaving  Chundah,  it  began  to 
rain  in  fmall  fiiowcrs,  but  the  weather  was  fair  at  in- 
tervals. In  the  night  the  rain  had  fallen  v^ry  heavy,- 
accompanied  by  a  high  wind :  the  road,  which  was 
bad  enough  in  dry  weather,  was,  in  confequence,  ren« 
dered  fo  flippery,  that  our  toil  was  confiderably  .in- 
creafed;  and  we  did  not  reach  the  village  of  Purry-^ 
hud  till  afternoon  ;  although  the  diitanee  to  that  place 
was  not  more  than  feven  miles  and  a  half.  We  fur- 
prized  on  our  journey  a  party  of  Chohans,  who  had 

VOL.  VI I.  F  taken 
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taken  refuge  in  a  recefs  among  the  hills,  in  order,  as 
we  were  told,  to  avoid  being  moleftcd  by  the  Mah- 
rattas.  The  whole  party  might  have  confifted  of 
about  fifty  men,  women,  and  children,  who  no  foon« 
er  perceived  us,  than  they  ran  off',  howling  and  flirick- 
ing,  into  the  woods.  Their  flight  was  fo  precipitate, 
that  they  left  all  their  property  behind  them,  which 
conlifting  only  of  dry  grain,  packed  in  leaves,  and 
which  being  (lung  upon  bamboos,  they  could  eafily 
have  carried  off.  I  was  careful,  that  none  of  their 
bundles  fliould  be  touched,  in  hopes  that,  when  they 
fliould  recover  from  their  panic,  they  might  be  in- 
duced to  bring  fome  of  the  grain  to  Purryhud  for 
fale;  but  in  this  expeftation  I  was  difappointcd. 


The  rain,  on  our  arrival,  came  on  fo  heavy,  ac- 
companied by  a  high  wind,  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
we  could  get  a  fire  kindled,  and  a  fcanty  meal  pre- 
pared, to  relieve  the  preffure  of  hunger.  As  any  in- 
formation regarding  the  fituation  of  the  contending 
parties  at  SonehtU,  now  only  five  miles  diftant,  be- 
came of  much  confequence  for  me  to  attain,  I  fent  a 
Hirkarrah^  accompanied  by  one  of  our  Chohan  guides, 
with  a  letter  to  the  Mahratia  officer  in  command,  and 
likewife  ofte  to  the  Rajah.  Before  night,  I  received 
an  anfwer  from  each  party  ;  that  from  the  Mahrattas 
very  civil ;  and  the  Rajah,  who  had  juft  concluded  a 
ceflation  of  hollilities,  fent  guides  to  conduQ:  me  to 
Sonehut. 


'  Feb.  24th.  The  rain  did  not  abate  till  abour  noon, 
at  which  time,  being  anxious  to  reach  Sonehut,  I  raov-* 
cd  on.  But  we  had  fcarcely  marched  two  miles, 
when  it  began  to  pour  fo  heavily,  that  it  was  with  (Jif* 
ficulty  we  could  proceed  any  further.  Poinding  fome 
deferted  huts  within  a  mile  of  Sonehut,  we  all  crept 
into  them,  to  avoid  the  inclemency  of  the  weather ; 
for  the  ground  was  fo  wet,  that  ix  was  impoflible  to  pitch 

a  tent. 
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a  tent.  We  made  fires  to  dry  our  cloaths,  and  re- 
mained ^11  huddled  together  in  the  ChoharCs  dwellings 
until  next  day. 

Feb.  25th.  This  morning,  ds  the  weather  cleared 
up,  I  difcovered  the  Raja/is  fort  upon  an  eminence 
to  the  N.  E.  of  us,  with  about  forty  huts  to  the 
fouthward  of  it.  The  Mahrattaa  were  encamped 
about  a  mile  to  the  weft  ward  of  the  fort,  and  appeared 
to  have  been  much  incommoded  by  the  rain ;  but  the 
weather  being  now  fair,  and  hoftilities  at  an  end,  they 
were  preparing  to  march. 

About  2  P.  M.  the  Rajaji  fent  me  word  that  he 
would  vifitipe;  but  he  did  not  come  until  the  evening, 
at  which  time  I  was  examining  the  road  for  the  com- 
mencement of  pur  next  day's  march.  However,  he 
flayed  till  I  returned  to  my  tent,  where  the  interview 
took  place.  Ram  Gurreep  Sing,  the  Rajah  of  Co- 
rair^  appeared  to  be  about  fixty  yes^rs  of  age  :  he  was 
a  man  of  low  ftature,  very  dark,  and  his  features  had 
quite  the  charafter  of  the  Chohan  mountaineer.  He 
came  accompanied  by  his  fon,  his  Killadavj  a  Bogalc 
Rajepooij  and  a  Sirdar  of  fome  auxiliaries  who  had 
come  to  his  afliftance  from  Nigxvanny  Coaty,  He  ap- 
peared to  be  of  a  mild  and  adf'ablc  difpofition;  but 
our  falutations  were  no  fooner  over,  than  the  Killadar 
very  abruptly  demanded  a  preffcnt  of  me  for  his  matter* 
Of  this  I  took  no  notice;  and  immediately  began  afk- 
ing  them  a  variety  of  queftions  concerning  the  late 
conteft  between  the  Rajah  and  the  Mahrattas  ;  when 
the  fubftance  of  the  information  I  received  was  as 
follows :  That  fince  the  Mahrattas  had  eftabliflied  their 
government  in  Ruttunpoor^  and  Bogalecund^  they  had 
demanded  a  tribute  from  t\iG-Chohan  Rajah  of  Corair^ 
which,  after  much  contention,  was  fettled  at  200  rupees  z 
but  that  Ram  Gurreeb  had  demurred  paying  any 
thing  for  the  laft  five  years.  Golauu  Khan  had,  in 
confequence,  been  deputed  by  the   Suhadar  of  Cho- 
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teefgur^  with  about  200  matchlockmen,  and  30  horfe, 
to  levy  the  tribute  due  to  the  Rajah  of  Berar  ;  and 
had  been  joined  by  the  Rajah  of  Surgooja^  w.ith  about 
80  horfe  and  foot.  Gurreeb  Sing,  on  his  fide,  had 
been  fupported  by  the  Rajah  of  Ningwannv  Coaty^ 
with  7  matchlocks,  and  3  horfemen:  and  his  own 
forces  aniounted  only  to  10  matclrlockmen,  3  horfe- 
men, and  about  100  of  the  Chohan  mountaineers', 
armed  with  hatchets,  bows,  and  arrows.  They 
had  attempted  to  fortify  the  pafs  through  which 
they  expcfled  the  Mahrattas  would  have  entered  their 
territory;  but  Golaub  Khan  outgeneralled  ihcm^  by 
entering  Corair  through  a  different  opening  in  the 
mountains;  in  the  forcing  of  which,  there  had  been 
four  or  five  men  killed  on  both  fides.  The  Mahrattas 
then  entered  Corair^  and  took  poffeffion  of  Mirzapour^  ' 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  country.  Upon  this  the 
Chqhans  fled;  the  Rajah  took  refuge  in  his  fort;  and 
the  mountaineers  obfcured  themfelves,  with  their  fa- 
milies, and  as  much  of  their  property  as  they 'had 
time  to  carry  off,  in  the  mofl  impenetrable  parts  of 
the  woods,  and  in  caves  among  the  hills  and  rocks. 
The  enemy  then  ravaged  the  country,  and  burned  the 
villages,  which  very  much  diftreffed  the  Rajah's  fub-. 
jefts;  whereupon  they  fupplicated  him  to  make  peace. 
A  treaty  was  begun,  and  concluded,  onhis  ftipulating 
to  pay  the  Mahrattas  2000  rupees ;  and  the  Mahrattas 
agreed  to  return  fome  cattle  which  they  had  taken.  I 
was  well  informed  that  this  fum  was  confidcred  merely 
in  the  light  of  a  nominal  tribule,  or  acknowledgment 
of  fubmiffion;  for  the  Rajah  had  it  not  in  his  power 
to  pay  one  rupee ;  and  the-  Mahrattas  had  agreed  to  let 
him  off,  on  his  giving  them  five  fmall  horfes,  three 
bullocks,  and  a  female  buffalo.  This  little  recital 
being  ended,  I  put  fome  quellions  to  the  Killadar 
(who  appeared  to  be  by  far  the  moft  intelligent  man 
among  them)  relative  to  the  climate  and  produftions 
of  Corair.  He  related,  that  they  never  experience 
any  hot  winds ;  but  from  the  frequent  rains  that  fall, 

•the 
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the  air  is  cool,  and  throughout  the  year  a  covering  at 
night  is  neceffary.  He  alledged,  that  he  was  not  a 
native  of  Corair,  having  emigrated  from  Rewdh^  in 
Bogalecund  ;  and  that  the  change  of  water  had  dif. 
agreed  wfth  him,  which  was  ufually  the  cafe  with  all 
new  comers.  He  added,  that  the  country  produced  a 
little  rice,  Indian  corn,  and  a  few  other  fmaller  grains, 
peculiar  to  hilly  countries.  Being  very  much  gratified 
with  his  unreferved  replies  to  my  interrogatories,  I 
took  this  opportunity  of  prefenting  the  Rajah's  fon 
(a  lad  of  ten  years  of  age)  with  a  red  turban,  which 
being  bound  on  his  head,  he  fo  far  exceeded  in  the 
gaiety  of  his  appearance  any  of  the  people  about  him, 
that  the  old  Rajah  feemed  to.  behold  him  with  delight, 
and  foon  after  departed,  promifing  to  fend  me  two 
guides  before  night. 


Feb., 26.  We  departed  from  Sonehut^ ,\f\\cn  I  was 
much  pleafed  to  find  a  better  road,  and  more  open 
country,  than  any  I  had  met  with  fince  our  departure 
from  Chunarghur.  The  villager  were,  however,  ftill 
very  poor,  not  confiding  of  more  than  four  or  five 
huts  each.  The  guides  expreffed  much  dread  in  paf- 
fing  the  defer  ted  village  of  C^/ZcAar,  where  the  tigers  had, 
but  a  few  days  before,  carried  off  fome  people,  which 
had  fo  alarmed  the  villagers,  that  they  had  all  fled. 
On  pafling  the  village  of  Coofahar^  I  obfervcd  a  very 
fine  fpring, called  Darahcoond^hom  which  there  id'ucd 
a  conliderable  quantity  of  water.  We  encamped  this 
day  upon  a  rocky  eminence,  near  the  little  village  of 
Z'Oveejay  ;  where,  as  the  Mahrattas  had  now  retreated, 
the  inhabitants  were  bufily  employed  in  bringing  back 
their  property,  and  taking  poffeflion  of  thejr  dwellings. 
The  weather  was  ftill  cloudy,  and  the  air  temperate. 


There  is  abundance  oT  game  throughout  the  whole 
of  Corair^  "confifting  in  partridges,  quails  of  various 
Jiinds,  and  fnipes ;  a  few  wHd  ducks,  and  hares  in 

F  3  great 
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great  numbers ;  a  great  variety  of  deer,  among  which 
the  Sambre  and  Ncelgayt  are  found;  a  kind  of  red 
deer;  the  fpotted  kind,  and  hog  deer;  likewife  a 
fpecies  of  deer  which  I  had  never  before  met  with, 
having  a  long  neck,  high  forelegs,  and  low  behind; 
but  without  horns.  Some  were  of  a  grey  colour,  and 
others  black  and  white.  Among  the  animals  of  a 
more  ferocious  nature,  may  be  reckoned  the  royal 
tiger,  leopards,  tiger  cats,  and  large  black  bears. 


JFEb.  27th.  My  journey  again  continued  through 
the  thi'ckeft  forcfls.  I  defcended  two  very  difficult 
paffcs  into  a  pretty  little  valley,  on  the  weft  fide  of 
which  is  fituated  the  village  of  Mirzapour^  which  had 
formerly  been  the  capital  of  Corair^  and  the  refidencc 
of  Adel  Shaw,  the  father  of  Gurreeb  Sing.  It  was 
defolate,  excepting  two  or  three  Chohans^  who  had 
come  to  fee  what  lofs  the  village  bad  fuftained,  and 
how  much  of  their  property  the  Mahrattas  might  have 
fpared;  for  we,  who  had  followed  them  in  their  re- 
treat, could,  from  the  quantity  of  dry  grain,  and 
other  plunder,  which  they  had  dropped  upon  the  road, 
perceive  that  they  bad  loaded  themfelves  to  the  utmoft, 
With  the  exception  of  a  fquare  tank  and  a  mangoe 
grove  at  Mirzapour,  I  could  perceive  but  little  dif- 
ference between  it  and  the  other  rude  and  miferable 
dwellings  of  the  Chohans.  I  was  informed  that  the  mo- 
tive which  had  induced  the  prefent  Rajah  to  remove 
his  abode  from  where  his  anceftors  had  always  refided, 
was  to  fecure  himfelf  from  the  inroads  of  the  Mahrat- 
tas ;  the  fituation  of  Sonehut^  which  is  nearer  to  the 
difficult  reccifes  in  the  higher  parts  of  fiorair^  being 
more  favorable  for  concealment. 


Previous  to  the  Af^Ar^^^^5  extending  their  conquefts 
into  thefe  wild  regions,  the  Rajahs  of  Corair  appear 
to  have  lived  in  perfeft  independence ;  and  never  hav- 
jug  been  neceffitated  to  fubmit  to  the  payoient  of  any 

tribute^ 
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tribute,  they  had  no  occafion  to  opprefs  their  fub- 
jcfts.  As  far  as  my  inquiries  could  penetrate  into  the 
hiftory  of  this  country,  but  which,  from  there  being 
no  records,  mull  be  liable  to  great  inaccuracy,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  Chohans  were  the  aborigines  of  Cor  air  ; 
and  that  a  fpecies  of  government,  very  like  the  ancient 
feudal  fyftems,  had  formerly  fubfifted. 

Having  proceeded  about  three  miles  beyond  Mir-- 
zapour^  we  came  to  the  village  of  Sorrah^  where  we 
found  the  villagers  taking  pofTeffion  of  their  habita- 
tions ;  but  on  feeing  us,  they  all  fled  ;  nor  would  they 
again  return  to  their  huts,  until  we  had  pafled  by. 
Between  Sorrah  and  Munfook^  where  we  encamped 
this  day,  I  obferved  feveral  narrow  valleys  that  were  cul- 
tivated with  rice.  The  inequality  of  the  ground  mak- 
ing it  a  receptacle  for  the  water  that  falls,  the  natives 
throw  little  banks  acrofs  the  valley,  of  ftrength  pro- 
portionate to  the  declivity  of  the  furface,  by  which 
contrivance  they  preferve  a  fufficient  quantity  of  wa- 
ter for  the  irrigation  of  their  fields  throughout  the 
whole  vear. 

The  village  of  Munfook  being  defolate,  it  was  for- 
tunate that  we  had  been  fo  provident  as  to  carry  grain. 
Our  guides,  who  had  now  accompanied  us  two  days 
journey,  being  impatient  for  their  difchargc,  we  were 
under  the  necelTity  of  preffing  a  man  who  had  come 
into  the  village  to  fee  what  remained  of  his  pillaged 
.  habitation.  He  was  naked,  having  nothing  about  him 
but  bis  bow  and  arrows,  and  appeared  at  firll  a 
good  deal  terrified;  but  on  being  fed,  and  treated 
kindly,  he  foon  became  pacified.  As  the  evening  ap- 
proached, we  heard  a  hallooing  in  the  woods,  and, 
after  liftcning  with  attention,  we  found  it  was  the 
mountaineers  inquiring  for  their  loft  companion,  whom 
they  were  feeking  with  much  anxiety.  We  made  him 
anfwer  them,  that  his  perfon  was  fafe,  and  that  he  was 
well  treated  i  upon  which  they  retired  apparently 
fatisfied, 

F  4  Feb. 
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Feb.  28.  A  heavy  fall  of  rain,  accompanied  with 
wind,  delayed  our  movirtg  until  noon ;  when  we  pro- 
ceeded, and  reached  Tuggong^  by  half  pad  five  o'clock. 
This  liitle  hamlet',  which  conlifted  only  of  three  huts, 
was  dellitute  of  forage  for  our  cattle;  and  our  pro- 
vifions  being  alfo  expended,  and  the  place  defolate, 
we  had  no  refource  left,  bfut  to  march  the  next  day, 
until  we  could  reach  fome  inhabited  place  ;  where  our 
very  urgent  wants  could  be  fupplied.  Our  guides 
having  now  accompanied  us  three  days,  declared  they 
would  proceed  no  further ;  and  the  man  we  had  fur- 
prized,  proved  fo  wild  and  untraQable,  that  he  was 
of  little  or  no  fervice.  But,  to  add  to  our  trouble, 
about  three  in  the  morning  of  the  enfuing  day,  a  very 
heavy  ftorm  of  wind  and  rain  came  on,  which  lafted 
with  little  intermiflion  till  noon,  fo  that  we  now  be- 
came not  only  hungry,  but  wet  and  cold.  The  wea- 
ther cleared  up  about  noon,  when  three  men  came  in 
from  MooTVLOL,  the  Goand  Rajah  of  Kurgommak; 
the  objeft  of  whofe  vifit,  I  found,  was  to  entreat  mc 
not  to  go  near  his  place  of  refidence.  It  was  with 
difficulty  I  could  perfuade  them,  that  the  objeft  of 
our  journey,  and  the  nature  of  our  fituation,  was 
fiuch  as  to  preclude  a  compliance  with  their  meffage; 
but  which  appearing  at  length  to  comprehend,  they 
readily  undertook  to  relieve  our  guides,  and  conduct 
us. 

« 

March  ift.  We  proceeded  in  the  afternoon  through 
a  very  wet  road  to  Kurgommah.  The  Goands^  feeing 
us  encamp  quietly,  came  out  to  the  number  of  about 
fifty  to  gaize  at  us.  They  appeared  to  be  a  flout  well 
looking  people,  and  in  every  refpeO:  fuperior  to  the 
mountaineers  of  Corair.  We  experienced  fome  dif- 
ficulty in  converfing  with  them;  but,  after  repeated 
applications,  we  made  them  at  laft  comprehend,  that 
we  were  in  want  of  grain  ;  when  they  informed  us, 
that  we  could  have  none  till  the  next  day ;  as  it  would 
be  neceffary  for  me  to  halt,  and  fee  Mootylol,  be- 
fore any  thing  could  be  afforded  us. 

Marc|i 
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March  2d.  Rajah  Mootylol  came  to  vifit  me: 
he  was  a  tall  well-made  man,  of  a  very  dark  com- 
plexion, but  appeared  to  have  been, much  reduced  by 
licknefs.  Another  fick  man  was  with  him,  whofc 
complaint  feemed  to  be  ^  Icprofy,  and  who  wanted 
phyfic,  and  advice;  but  which  1  told  him  I  was 
unable  to  give  him.  On  my  inquiring  of  them  what 
countries  were  (ituated  contiguous  to  Ku?'govimah,  I 
was  informed,  that  to  the  north  was  Cor  air ;  to  the 
north-weft,  Ningwanny  Coaty^  and  Bogalccund;  to 
the  weft,  Pindara^  and  Omcrcuntuc ;  to  the  fouth, 
Mahtin;  and  to  the  eaft,  Surgooja.  Thefe  countries 
are  all  very  wild,  and  thinly  inhabited,  and  are  feldom 
or  never  frequented  by  any  travellers,  except  the 
Hindoo  pilgrims,  who  go  to  vifit  the  fources  of  the 
Soane  and  Nurbudda  rivers  at  OmcrcurUuc.  The  ufual 
road  to  this  place  is  by  Rutlunpour ;  but  *the  Brah- 
wrns*  having  been  plundered,  by  the  Pertaubgur 
Goand  Rajah^  of  what  they  had  collected  from  the 
offerings  of  the  pilgrims,  it  was  at  that  time  little  fre- 
quented. With  much  difficulty  I  procured  here  a 
fcanty  fupply  of  grain,  for  which  we  paid  exor- 
bitantly, and  prevailed  on  Mootylol  to  give  us 
guides  to  direft  us  in  our  next  day's  journey. 

March  3d.  Our  guides,  either  from  knavery  or 
ignorance,  led  us  repeatedly  out  of  the  road,  which 
was  over  very  rugged  ground,  and  through  a  very 
wild  country.  We  were  in  confequence  frequently 
puzzled  to  recover  the  track,  and  obliged  to  grope 
•  out  our  wav  for  the  firft  five  miles  :  after  which  it  was 
with  much  fatisfaclion  that  we  quitted  the  territory  of 
Mootylol;  and,  crofiTmg  the  river  Hiijloo^. entered 
upon  the  Mahratta's  Khajs  Purgunnah  of  Mahtin, 
The  banks  of  the  river  were  very  rugged  and  fteep  ; 
and  the  impreffions  of  tigers'  feet  were  vifible  in  the 
fands.  On  the  oppollie  bank  ftood  the  little  village 
of  Mungora,  in  which  we  found  only  one  family, 
>£onrifting  of  an  old  man,   his  wife^   and  tv/o  fons; 

3      .  ^^^ 
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the  latter  of  whom  very  readily  relieved  our  guides, 
and  led  ii5  through  a  wilderncfs  to  Coofgar  ;  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  were  Goands.  Excepting  in  the  cul- 
ture of  the  foil,  for  fubfiftcnce,  they  appeared  to  be 
totally  uninformed,  and  ignorant  of  every  thing  rela- 
tive to  other  parts  of  the  world.  They  did  not, 
however,  fhew  any  fymploms  of  alarm  on  our  ap- 
proach, as  we  had  commonly  experienced  among  the 
inhabitants  of  thcfc  wild  regions.  Neither  lilver  nor 
copper  coins  arc  current  in  this  country;  but  cowries 
were  paffed  at  a  j)r<)fit  of  near  an  hundred  per  cent, 
above  their  common  vahie  at  Chunarghur.  With 
much  difficulty  we  procured  here,  from  the  villages, 
as  much  grain  as  fufficed  for  the  day.  The  weather 
proved  fqually,  hut  cleared  up  at  night ;  and  a  clear 
{ky  at  our  fetting  out  next  morning  gave  us  fxelh 
fpirits. 

March  4th.    A  little  after  funrife  the  (ky  was  again 
ovcrcaft,  and  as  we  proceeded  we  perceived  that  much 
rain  had  fallen  in  every  dircftion  around    us.      We 
efcaped,  however,  with  liitlc;   and  as  we  approach- 
ed  to     Julky^    the   country   appeared    lefs     overrun 
with  large    forell   trees  than    that  we   had   travelled 
through  the  preceding  day ;  but  the  road  led  fomc- 
times  through  almoll  impervious  thickets  of  high  grafs 
and  reeds.     On  our  arrival  at    Jidky^  we   found  a 
different  tribe  of  mountaineers,  who  called  themfelves 
Cowhitrs,    Two  roads  led  from  this  place  to  Mahtin; 
one,  by  Tannaira  Cujfayt  and  Butloo ;  another,    more 
circuitous,   through  the  beds  of  the  Bockye  and  HuJlo9 
rivers,   Kurby  and  Bonnair.     In  the  evening  I  exa- 
mined the  former,  and  found  it  tolerably  paflable  as 
far  as  Tannaira;  from  which  place  it  appeared  to  lead 
into  the  hills.     This   village  had   been  recently  dc- 
ftroyed  by  fire ;   and  on  my  inquiring  the  caufe  from 
the  villagers  at  Julky^  they  informed  me,  that  the  ti- 
gers had  carried  oft'  fo  many  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
hid  made  fuch  devaftation  among  their  cattle,  that 
they  had  been  induced  to  abandon  it^  and  to  fettle  at 
3  Julkj. 
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Julky.  A  herd  of  the  Samhre  deer,  very  wild,  had 
taken  up  their  refidence  near  the  remains  of  the  village 
of  Tannaira^  where  we  faw  likewife  abundance  of 
green  pigeons  and  peacocks. 

Finding  the  road  thus  far  good,  I  had  determined 
to  proceed  by  this  route  to  Mahtin;  but  the  Cowhiers 
difluaded  me  from  it ;  alledging,  at  the  fame  time, 
that  if  I  pleafed,  I  might  attempt  it,  but  that  they 
were  convinced  it  would  be  impaflable  in  the  hilly 
part  for  cattle  of  any  d^fcription;  and  that  the  road 
was  of  fo  difficult  a  nature,  that  1  could  not  hope  to 
reach  Mahtin  by  night;  although  the  diftance  was 
only  fifteen  miles.  To  have  involved  myfclf  in  fo 
arduous  an  attempt,  without  the  profpeft  of  any  re- 
frefhment,  and,  after  clambering  over  precipices  all 
day,  to  have  run  the  rifk  of  being  benighted  in  fo 
wild  and  defolate  a  part  of  the  country,  would  have 
been  highly  imprtidfnt;  I  therefore  abandoned  the 
idea,  aiid  determined  on  taking  the  road  by  Kurby. 

March  5th.  About  an  hour  before  day-light,  our 
rbute  commenced  for  about  a  mile  in  the  bed  of  the 
Bockyc  river,  which  led  us  into  the  bed  of  the  Hu/loo^ 
where  the  ftream  was  confiderable,  and  very  rapid. 
We  croffed  it  twice,  but  in  this  we  were  not  fo  fortu- 
nate as  in  the  former,  where  wc  had  found  a  hard 
bottom ;  for  the  wetnefs  of  the  road,  and  the  quick- 
fands  in  which  our  cattle  were  frequently  involved, 
rendered  this  part  of  our  journey  very  toilfome  and 
diftreffing. 

We  arrived  this  day  at  Pory^  having  left  fomc  lofty 
ranges  of  hills  to  the  weltward.  At  this  place  a  Cow- 
Az>r  chief  came  to  vilit  mc;  or  rather  his  curiofity 
brought  him  to  fee  a  white  man.  He  was  accompanied 
by  Tiis  fon,  and  grandfon;  both  (tout  and  large 
limbed  tncn  for  mountaineers,  though  not  fo  well 
ihaped  as  the  Goands.  We  ftarect  at  each  other  a  lit- 
tle while;  for  our  languages  being  totally  unintelligi- 
ble 
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ble  to  each  other,  we  could  hold  no  converfation, 
until  a  Byraghy  Fakccr,  who  had  wandered  into  thefe 
wilds,  tendered  his  Icrvic^s  as  interpreter.  All  that  I 
could  colle6l  from  this  chi-jf  was,  that  in  thefc  moun- 
tains there  are  feven  fuiall  dilbicls,  called  Chowraf- 
feys;  containing  nominally  ei^htyfour  villages;  but 
that,  in  reality,  not  more  than  fifteen  were  then  in 
exiftence.  That  they  were  all  confidered  as  belong- 
ing to  the  Purgunnah  of  Ma/uin,  and  that  the  tribute 
they  paid  to  the  Mahratta  Government,  which  con- 
fided in  grain,  was  very  inconfiderable.  The  Mah- 
rattas  kept  it  up  to  retain  their  authority  among  the 
mountaineers;  who,  if  not  kept  in  fubjcftion,  were 
conftantly  iffuing  into  the  plain  country  to  plunder. 
I  inquired  of  him,  if  there  had  ever  exilled  a  Cozi^hicr 
Rajah^  or  independant  chief  of  any  kind;  to  which 
he  replied,  that  the  country  had  formerly  been  fub- 
jeft  to  the  Rcwah  Rajah  of  Bogalecund^  and  that, 
about  thirty  years  fincc,  the  Mahrattas  had  driven 
him  out ;  having  in  the  contcd  very  much  impo* 
veriflied  and  depopulated  the  country. 

The  converfation  was  carried  on  under  much  dif- 
advantage;  for  it  was  evident  our  interpreter  under- 
ftood  but  imperfe6l!y  the  language  of  Cowhier.  The 
old  man,  whofe  aticntion  had  been  chiefly  attracted  by 
a  Ramnaghur  Morally*  of  which  he  was  delirous  to 
know  the  conftruQion,  being  fatisficd  as  to  that  point, 
now  took  his  leave,  and  departed. 

March  6th.  This  day's  journey  brought  us  to 
Mahtin.  The  road,  for  the  lirll  five  miles,  was  one 
continued  afcent;  in  fonic  parts  flecp;  but  in  others, 
gradual;  till  we  arrived  at  the  village  of  J^wnnflir, 
Vv'here  we  turned  to  the  wcftward,  to  afcend  the  very 
difficult  ^(22^^  between  it  and  Mahtin  ;  which  in  length 
is  about  three  miles.  At  the  bottom  of  it  is  the  little 
village  of  Loungah^  whi*  h  gives  its  name  to  the  pafs. 

We 

*  A  kind  of  ftoolj  made  of  wicker  work,  and  cottQn  thread. 
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We  had  hardly  reached  the  top  of  the  firft  afcent, 
when  a  violent  fquall  of  wind  and  rain,  accompanied 
by  thunder  and  lightning,  broke  under  us.     We  were 
fortunate  in  efcaping  it;  for  had  it  fallen  in  our  track, 
it  would  have  rendered  the  road  fo  flippery  as  greatly 
to  increafe  the  difficulty  of  the  afcent.     We  arrived 
at  Mahtin  about  an  hour  before  noon,  and  encamped 
on  the  eaft  bank  of  the  river  Taty.     Near  this  place 
(bearing  north  about  one  mile  diltant)  is  a  very  pic- 
turefque  mountain,  called,  by  the  Cowhiers,   Mahtin 
Dey.     With  my  telefcope  I  difcovcred  a  little  flag  on 
the  fummit  of  it;  and  on  inquiring  the  reafon,  I  was 
informed  that  it  was  to  denote  the  rcfidence  of  the 
Hindoo  Goddefs  Bhavani.  This  day  being  the  Hooly^* 
the    mountaineers  were  celebrating  the  feftival,    by 
finging,  and  dancing,  in  a  very  rude  manner,  to  die 
^found  they  produced  by  beating  a  kind  of  drum,  made 
with    a  fkin  ftretched  over   an  earthern  pot.     They 
feemcd  to  be  totally  uninformed  as  to  the  origin  or 
meaning  of  the  fertival;  nor  was   there  a  Brahmen 
among  ihem,  to  afford  them   any  information  on  that 
fubjefct.     I  am  inclined  to  think  that  they  are  a  tribe 
of   low    Hindoos;  but   being    fo  very    illiterate,  and 
fpeaking  a  dialetl  peculiar  to  themfelves,   any  inqui- 
ries into  their  hiltory,  manners,  and  religion,  would 
have  been  Utile  fatisfa6torv/ 

This  evening  we  had  a  good  deal  of  thunder,  and 
the  flcy  was  overcafl  and  clear,  at  intervals,  until  near 
midnight;  when  a  violent  florm  of  wind  and  rain  came 
on  from  the  N.  W.  accompanied  with  very  large  hail- 
llones.  The  thunder  was  very  loud  and  fhrill,  and, 
being  re-echoed  by  the  mountains,  the  noife  was  tre- 
mendous. The  ftorm  continued  about  two  hours, 
when  the  wind  abated;  but  the  clouds  came  down 
upon  the  hills  on  all  fides,  and  the  rain  continued 
more  or  lefs  violent  all  the  next  day. 


Marck 


An  Hindoo  feflival  at  the  fpiing. 
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March  ylh.  In  the  evening  the  clouds  began  to 
afcend,  and  the  day  broke  next  morning  with  a  clear 
Iky;  but  the  country  being  wet,  and  the  7"^^^  river 
quite  filled,  wc  were  compelled  to  pollpone  our 
march. 

March  8th.  This  morning  a  Cowhier  came  in 
from  Lojfahj  a  village  about  five  cofe  diftant,  and  re- 
ported, that  clofe  to  Ma/Uin^  at  the  bottom  of  the 
large  hills,  he  faw  the  mangled  bodies  of  a  man  and  a 
])ullock,  who  appeared  to  have  been  recently  killed 
by  tigers.  I  found,  on  inquiry,  that  the  traveller 
was  a  villager  coming  with  his  bullock,  loaded  with 
grain,  to  Ma/Uin,  and  that  the  accident  happened  juft 
as  he  w^as  terminating  his  journey.  Upon  aCking  the 
Cowhiers  if  they  ufcd  any  means  to  deftroy  the  tigers, 
they  replied,  that  the  wild  bcafts  were  fo  numerous, 
that  they  dreaded,  if  one  were  to  be  deRroyed,  the 
reft  would  foon  be  revenged  upon  them,  and  upon 
their  cattle;  and  would  undoubtedly  depopulate  the 
country.  He  added,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Mahtin 
niake  certain  offerings  and  facrifices,  at  dated  periodsi 
to  BuAVANi,  on  Mahtin  Dey^  for  her  protection  from 
wild  beads,  upon  which  they  rely  for  prefervation; 
and  he  remarked  to  me,  that  the  man  who  had  been 
killed,  was  not  an  inhabitant  of  their  village.  I  could 
not  forbear  a  fmile  at  the  credulity  of  thefe  tnoun* 
taineers. 

We  had  now  experienced  rain,  more  or  lefs,  for 
twenty-tw^o  days;  the  weather  was  ftill  cold,  but  the 
air,  clear  and  (harp;  and,  as  far  as  I  could  difcover, 
the  fall  of  rain  was  not  confidered  as  unufual  at  this 
feafon  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

From  the  time  that  we  had  entered  Corair^  I  had 
obferved  a  great  variety  of  very  beautiful  floweripg 
Ihrubs,  which  appeared  new  to  me;  but  not  poiTeffing 
fufficient  botanical  knowledge  to  decide  to  what  claffes 

of 
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of  the  vegetable  fyftcm  they  belonged,  I  endeavoured 
to  colleft  the  feeds  of  each  kind;  in  the  hope  that,  if 
the  change  of  foil  and  climate  fhoiild  not  prove  unfa- 
vourable, I  might  enjoy  the  fatisfaction  of  feeing  them 
flourilh  in  fome  part  of  the  Company's  tcrritoric:*. 


March  9th.  PROCEEnKD  to  Jattaingah^  a  fliorl 
dittance;  but  the  rain  had  made  the  road  fo  bad  that 
we  travelled  but  flowly. 


March  loth.  The  weather  fair.  Proceeded  four- 
teen miles  to  Pory^  a  Byragiiy\  dwelling.  We  had 
now  fome  lefpite  from  the  diHicult  afccnts  and  de- 
fcents  we  had  been  accuftomcd  to,  our  road  lying  in  a 
valley  between  two  high  ridges  of  mountains.  At 
this  place  I  was  informed  that  the  fourccs  of  the  Soanf 
and  Nurhudda  rivers  were  not  more  than  iwenty-two 
cofes  diftant  to  the  wellward  ;  that  they  derive  their 
origin  from  the  water  that  is  concienlcd,  and  ilfues 
from  the  cavities,  in  the  mountains  which  form  the 
high  table  land  of  Omerczcniuc.  Prior  to  my  com* 
mencing  this  journey,  1  had  pictured  to  myfelf  a  great 
deal  of  fatisfaction,  in  the  profpctl  of  viliting  this 
place,  and  in  viewing  the  fpot  where  two  large  rivers, 
iffuing  from  the  fame  fourcc,  piirfue  their  courfes  in 
oppofite  dircftions,  until  the  one  falling  into  the 
gulph  of  Cambay^  and  the  other  into  the  Ganges^ 
they  may  be  faid  to  infulatc  by  far  the  largell  part  of 
Illndoojlan. 


The  Byraghy  at  Pory^  who  had  been  fomevhat 
alarmed  on  our  approach,  feeing  us  encamp  without 
'  molefting  him,  brought  me  a  prefent  of  a  fowl  and 
two  eggs,  which  I  accepted;  but  being  fatigued  at  the 
time,.  I  difmifled  him,  defiring  him  to  call  again  in 
the  evening.  He  came  according  to  appointment, 
accompanied  by  two  or  three  Coxvhicrs;  and  as  he  had 
been  a  great  traveUcr,  1  found  him  very  converfant 

in 
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attributed  them  to  its  extreme  chill ;  but  this  was  a 
quality  which  I  had  not  been  able  to  difcoven  He 
next  inquired  by  what  route  it  was  my  intention  to 
proceed  to  Vizagapalam. — When  I  mentioned  through 
Choteefgur^  and  Buftar^  to  Jay  pour ;  he  informed  me, 
that  t  had  yet  a  very  mountainous  and  wild  country 
to  penetrate  by  that  road;  added  to  which,  the  inha- 
bitants being  Goands^  and  very  favage,  I  might  ex- 
perience fome  trouble  from  them.  I  afked  him  if 
the  Mahratta  government  was  not  efficient  there;  to 
which  he  replied,  that  for  the  laft  four  or  five  years, 
the  Rajah  had  paid  no  tribute :  that  they  had  never 
had  the  entire  pofleffion  of  the  country;  but,  by 
continuing  to  pillage  and  harafs  the  Goandsj  they  had 
brought  the  Rajah  to  acknowledge  the  MahrtUta  go- 
vernment ;  and  to  promife  the  payment  of  an  annual 
tribute.  That  a  few  days  before,  a  vakeel^  had  ar- 
rived from  Bufiar  with  5000  rupees,  which  at  Icaft 
(hewed  an  inclination  to  be  on  good  terms.  He  told 
me,  that  I  fhould  be  provided  with  a  letter  from  the 
Ranny^  or  widow  of  the  late  Bembajee,  to  the  Conkaif 
Rajah^  whofe  adopted  fon  he  was.  I  was  further  in- 
formed, that  this  Conkair  Rajah  was  a  Goand  chief, 
pofleffing  a  track  of  hilly  country  that  bounds  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Choteefgur^  and  is  fituated  between 
it  and  the  Bufiar  Rajah's  country  ;  who,  from  hi« 
fituation,  would  have  it  in  his  power  to  aflift  me  ift 
the  further  profccution  of  my  route  through  Bufiar 
to  Vizi  anagram^  where  my  journey  was  to  terminate. 


I  HAi>  now  travelled  296  miles,  from  Chunar  to 
Ruttunpour^  in  Torty-four  days ;  a  fraall  diftance, 
comparatively  with  the  length  of  time ;  but  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  roads,  and  ihe  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
had,  for  the  laft  twenty  days,  not  only  retarded  u$ 
exceedingly,  but  our  cattle  likewife   had  fufFered  fo 

muchi 

*  AmbaOador,  or  deputy*  , 
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much,  and  were  fo  exhaufted,  that  a  little  refpite 
from  further  fatigue  was  become  neceflary  for  our 
welfare. 

• 

A  VARIETY   of  interefting  objefts   now   prefented 
themfelves,  on  which  I  was  defirous  of  acquiring  in- 
formation ;    the  firft  and  molt  important  of  which, 
was  an  accurate  account  of  the  fources  of  the  Nur^ 
huddah  and  Soant  rivers ;  and  of  the  Hindoo  pilgrim- 
age to  them.     Ittul  Pundit  vifited  me  in  the  even- 
ing, when  I  exprefled  to  him  the  ftrong  defire  I  felt 
of  proceeding  to  the  fpot,  and  inquired  as  to  the  na* 
tare  of   the  road  by  which  travellers  yfually  went 
from  Ruttunpour  to  Omercuntuc.  He  gave  me  nearly  the 
fame  ac'count  which  I  had  previoufly  received  from  one 
of  my  Hircarrahs^  who  had  vifited  the  place,  adding, 
that  the  Goands  were,  at  this  junfture,  more  power- 
ful than  ever,  and  that  ho  pilgrims  had  attempted  to 
go  there  for  fome  time.     He  expreffed  at  the  fame 
time  a  great  deal  of  adonifhment,   and  fome  alarm, 
at  what  could  be  my  motive  for  wandering  in  thefe 
uncomfortable  mountains  and  wilds,     I  told  him,  that 
the  report  I  had  heard  of  a  very  large  Hindoo  temple, 
and  many  curious  images,  had  excited  in  me  a  defire 
to  vifit  them,  for  magnificent  objeQs  in  general  had 
that  effeEt  upon  mankind.  To  this  he  feemed  to  aifent, 
but  obferyed  that  it  would   be  imprafticable ;  for,  if 
I  were  to  leave  my  cattle  and  baggage  under  his  care, 
and  to  proceed  with  my  people  on  foot,  which  was 
the   only  probable   method  of  furmountinj?  the  wild 
and    rugged    roads   to    Omercuntuc^    the   Purtaubgur 
Goand  Rajah  would,    notwithftanding,    moleft  me; 
and  would  endeavour  to  flint  me  up  in  fome  of  the 
gauts^  or  paffes,  from  which  w^e  fhould  not  be  able  to 

'  extricuate  ourfelves  without  confiderable  lofs,  or  the 
danger  of  ftarving  in  them.     Finding,  therefore,  that 

-J no  afliftancc  was  to  begot  from  the  Mahratta^  or  that 
liis  alarm  might  induce  him  raiher  to  throw  obltacles 
in  my  way,  1  relinquiflied,  with  much  mortifying 
refledion  and  difappointment,  the  profpcft  gf  vihting 
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a  pUce,  tviiidi  I  confidered  as  one  of  the  greateft  na^ 

tural  cmriofitics  in  Hindoojlan. 


The  only  expedient  that  was  now  left,  was  to  Col- 
k8f  as  accurate  an  account  of  the  place  as  poffible.  In 
this  the  Subadar  readily  aflifted  me,  and  fent  me  two 
Pundits^  who  had  been  there  repeatedly,  and  whoHi 
he  defcribed  as  intelligent  men,  and  capable  of  fatis^ 
fying  my  moft  fanguine  expectations.      They  were 
both  Brahmens^  of  high  caft,   and  learned  men.     I 
began  to  interrogate  them  concerning  the  roads  from 
Ruitunpmtr  to  Omercuntuc.     They  faid  there  was  but 
one,  which  led  from  the  north  fide  of  the  town  into 
the  hills,  where  it  continually  afcends  and  defcends 
orvcr  mountains,  and  leads  through  deep  defiles,  on 
the  fides  of  precipices,  and  through  a  foreft  almoft 
impenetrable,  to  Pindara^  (a  diftance  of  about  twelve 
cafs^)  which  is  the  head  of  a  Purgunnah  bearing  the 
fame  name ;  but  the  village  is  very  poor,  confifting 
only  of  a  few  Goand  huts.     From  this  place  the  road 
vras  only  known  to  the  mountaineers,  who  are  always 
taken  as  guides  to  dire£i  the  pilgrims  in  afcending 
the  table  land  of  Omerczmtuc.     The  Soane  rifes  on  the 
caft  fide  of  it,  and  flows  firft  through  Pindara^  where 
being,  joined  by  numerous  other  ftreams  from  the  N. 
E.  fide  of  this  mountainous  land,  it  proceeds  in  a 
northerly  direflion  through  Sohaujepour^  and  BogaU" 
eund ;  whence  turning  to  the  eaftward,  it  purfues  its 
courfe  to  the  Ganges.     After  afcending  the  table  land, 
the  temple  is  found  fituated  nearly  in  the  center  of  it; 
where  the  Nurbudda  rifes  from  a  fmall  pucka  Coondj 
(or  well,)  from  which,   they  told  me,  a  ftream  perpe- 
tually flows,  and  glides  along  the  furface  of  the  high 
land,  until  reaching  the  weft  end  of  it,  it  precipitates 
itfelf  into  Mundilla.     They  defcribed  the  fall  as  i»- 
menfe,  and  faid,  that  at  the  foot  of  the  table  land) 
its  bed  becomes  a  confiderable  expanfe,  where  being 
immediately  joined  by  feveral  other  ftreams,  it  affume^ 
rhe  form  of  a  large  river. 

I  was 
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I  WAS  much  gratified  with  this  dcfcriplion,  which 
Mhty  delivered  with  fo  little  hefitatioQ,  and  whiich 
agreed  fo  well  with  the  accounts  I  had  previoufly  re- 
ceived, that  it  left  no  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  its  ve- 
racity. I  next  inquired  of  them,  in  whofe  territofjy 
OmrercufUuc  was  confidered.  They  faid,  that  the  Nag- 
.pour  government  attached  a  part  of  it  to  their  Pur- 
gunnah  of  Pindar  a  ;  a  fecond  part  was  claimed  by  the 
Rajah  of  Sohaujepour ;  and  a  third  by  the  Goands ;  in 
whofe  pofleifion  indeed  the  whole  at  that  time  refted. 
They  defcribed  the  building  as  being  abaut  forty  feel 
high  I  that  the  images  were  numerous,  and  that  th^ 
were  defcriptive  of  a  very  romantic  fable;  and  thJiB 
fubjed  immediately  led  me  into  that  of  the  pilgrimage. 
A  defire,  it  feems,  to  pbflefs  the  property  accruing 
ifrom  the  offerings,  and  taxation  levied  on  the  pilgrims 
who  travel  thither,  bad  raifed  three  competitors  for  it^; 
but  it  properly  belonged  to  the  Brahmens  who  attend 
jpii  the  pagoda. 


The  Hindoos  worfhip  at  the  fource  of  thefe  rivers 
the  confort  of  Siva,  whom  Sir  William  Jones,  in 
his  Treatife  on  the  Gods  of  Greece,  Italy^  and  IndiUj 
mentions  as  being  diftinguiihed  by  the  n^mes  of  Par- 
Vati,  or  the  mountain-born  goddefs;  Durca,  or  dif- 
ficult of  accefs;  and  Bhavani,  or  the  goddefs  of  fe- 
cundity ;  which  latter  is  her  leading  name  at  Omcr^ 
cuniuc.     The  temple  which  contains  the  Moorat  or 
image  of  Bhavani,  was  built  by  one  of  the  ancient 
Rajahs  of  RtUtunpour.     The  Pundits  faid  there  were 
Jbrmerly  records  of  fifty-two  fucceffions;    but  that, 
about  fixty  years  ago,  the  family  bad  become  extin6l; 
when  the  Mahrattas  took  advantage  of  the  confufion 
that  enfued,  from  the  endeavours  of  many  competitors, 
to  feize  upon  the  government ;  and  have  retained  it  ever 
fince  that  period.     They  related  to  me  the  names  of 
three   preceding  Rajahs;    viz.  of  HsoaoBUN  Sing; 
his  £aither,  Heonnura^ls;  grand  father,  Bisnaut  Sing; 
and  ^great  grand  father,  JIutt.un  ^iNjQ,     More  their 
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memory,  or- papers,  could  not  furiiifh;  but  that  the' 
whole  might  be  attained  by  reference  to  recotds' which 
were  now  difficult  to  be  found.  Upon  my  expreffing 
much  folicitude  to  poffefs  them,  they  told  me  that  they 
doubted  if  there  were  any  in  Ruttunpour ;  for  that  the 
oppreffion  and  calamity  which  had  befallen  the  city, 
fince  the  Mahrdttas  had  got  pofleffion  of  it,  had  de- 
ftroyed  that  encouragement  which  the  Br&hmens^  under 
the  government  of  their  ancient  Rajahs^  had  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  receive;  and  having  deprived  them  of 
•fmall  gf ants  of  land,  upon  which  they  had  formerly 
Tubfifted,  they  had  not  only  dilturbed  their  literary 
'purfuits,  but  bad  diftrefled  them  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  they  had  been  compelled  to  wander  in  fearch  of 
.  themeans  of  fubfiftence,  and  of  peaceable  retirement, 
•elfewhere ;  and  it  might  naturally  be  fuppofed  that 
they  had  taken  their  books  and  papers  with  them. 
There  were  at  this  time,  they  faid,  only  two  or  three 
families  remaining,  in  the  fervice  of  the  Mahraiitf 
government,  upon  ftipends  fo  flender,  that  they  we^rc . 
Rarely  enabled  to  fubfift. 


The  fpring  from  which  the  Nurhudda  takes  its 
fource,  is  faid  to  be  enclofed  by  a  circular  wall,  which 
was  built  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Rewah,  and  on 
that  account  the  river  is  called  Maht  R^wah^  from  its 
fource  all  through  Mundilla^  until  is  reaches  the  con- 
fines of  Bhopaul.  The  images  at  Omercuntuc  are  faid 
to  reprefent  Bhavani,  (who  is  there  worlhipped  under 
the  fymbol  of  N armada,  or  the  Narbudda  river,)  much 
enraged  at  her  flave  Johilla,  and  a  great  variety  of 
attendants  preparing  a  nuptial  banquet ;  to  which  a 
very  romantic  fable  is  attached:  That  Soane,  a 
demi-god,  being  much  enamoured  with  the  extreme 
beauty  of  Narmada,  after  a  very  tedious  courtfhip, 
prefumed  to  approach  the  Goddefs,  in  hopes  of  ac- 
complifhing  the  obje6l  of  his  wifhes  by  efpoufing 
her.  Narmada  lent  her  (lave  Johilla  to  obferve  in 
what  ftate  he  was  coming ;  and,  if  arrayed  in  jewels, 

of 
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of  lovely  form  and  dignity,  or  worthy  to  become 
her  confort,  to  condu6i  him  to  Omercuntuc.  f  oHiLLiw^ 
departed,  met  with  Soan£,  and  was  fo  dazzled  with 
the  fplendor  of  his  ornaments,  and  extreme  beauty, 
that  flie  fell  paffionaiely  in  love  with  him  ;  and  fo  far 
forgot  her  duty  as  to  attempt  to  perfonate  her  miftrcfs ; 
in  which  fucceeding,  Bhavani  (or  Narmada)  wa^ 
fo  enraged  at  the  deceit,  that,  upon  their  arrival  at 
Omercuntuc^  (he  fevcrely  chaftifed  Johilla,  and  difr 
figured  her  face,  in  the  manner  faid  to  be  reprefented 
in  the  image.  She  then  precipitated  Soane  from  thp 
top  of  the  table  land  to  the  bottom,  whence  that  river 
rifes ;  difappeared  herfelf  in  the  very  fpot  where  the 
Narbudda  iuues;  and  from  the  tears  of  Johilla,  a  little 
river  of  that  name  fprings  at  the  foot  of  Omercuntuc. 


The  Pundits  terminated  their  account  by  prefent- 
ing  me  with  an  addrefs  of  B£as  Munx  to  the  WaK 
budda,  extraQed  from  the  Vayer  Purana ;  and  which 
my  friend  Mr.  Samuel  Davis  tranilated  for  me  in 
the  following  words.  "  Beas  Muni  thus  addrefled 
NuRMADA,  (or  the  Narbudda  river ;}  Glorious  as  the 
fun  andinoon  are  thine  eyes;  but  the  eye  in  thy  fore- 
head blazes  like  Rre  :  Bearing  in  thy  hand  a  fpear  like 
the  Trejul^  and  refting  on  the  breaft  of  Bhyroe,  The 
blood  of  Anduk  (Ossura)  is  dried  up  in  thy  prefence; 
thy  Weufon  (a  fort  of  fnow)  is  the  difpeller  of  dread 
from  the  human  race.  Brama  and  Seva  refound  thy 
praifes  :  .Mortals  adore  thee.  The  Munis  reverence 
thee;  Dewas  (demi  gods)  and  Hindras  (angels)  arc 
thy  progeny.  Thou  art  united  with  the  ocean;  thou 
art  defcended  from  Scry  a.  By  thee  are  mortals 
fandified.  Thou  difpeller  of  want,  thou  encreafeth 
the  profperity  of  thofe  who  perform  devotions  to  thee. 
By  thee  are  mortals*  direfled  to  the  blifsful  regions, 
and  taught  to  avoid  the  maniions  of  punifhment. 
Thou  art  alfo  Reba,  a  child  of  Hemala,  (the  fnowy 
m9untain.)      Nurmada  anfwered,    O   Muni  !    thy 
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words  iare  perfefl,  and  thy  heait  iis  pxirt :  Be'thon 
thief  of  Munis.  By  reading  this,  a  man's  life  will  be 
lengthened,  his  happinefs  and  fame  encreafed,  and  his 
progeny  multiplied/* 


March  i6th.  This  morning  I  made  an  excurfioq 
to  fee  the  tank  and  buildings  on  the  weft  fide  of  Rui- 
tunpour.  The  firft  objeds  that  attrafted  my  attention 
were  two  Hindoo  temples  on  a  hill :  one  had  been 
iirefted  by  Beembajee  in  honour  of  Letchmun  Ram; 
iand  the  other  I  found  had  been  built  in  honoar  of 
JBeemajee,  whofe  heroic  exploits  had  railed  him  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Mahrattas  to  the  honour  of  a 
Dewtah ;  at  whofe  ftirine,  offerings,  and  facrificcs, 
are  accordingly  made  at  ftated  periods.  The  guide 
then  led  me  over  fome  high  banks,  round  the  call  and 
porth  fides  of  the  fort.  From  the  latter  a  gate  projcfts 
into  a  tank  upon  a  high  mound.  Thefe  two  faces  are 
furrounded  by  two  large  tanks;  but  the  rampart  is 
entirely  fallen  down,  and  in  the  place  where  it  formerly 
ilood,  had  been  erefted  fome  poojr  huts.  In  the  norni 
end  of  the  fort  is  fituated  a  fmall  brick  Hindoojlannet 
houfe;  in  which  Anundybye,  and  another  Rannyol 
the  late  Beembajee,  refided.  He  left  three  wives  at 
his  death  ;  one  of  whom  only  had  burned  herfelf  with 
bis  remains;  and  the  other  two  were  then  fupportedon 
^  ^^^A<^r,  granted  to  them  by  the  Berar  Rajah. 


t  PROCEEDED  in  a  fouth-weft  direQion,  until  1 
came  to  a  building  facred  to  Bhyroe;  and  found  in 
|t  an  enormous  Idol,  made  of  blue  granite,  about 
nine  feet  in  height,  and  which  was  rubbbed  over  Witli 
ted  paint,  and  adorned  with  flowers.  I  was  neixt 
(direfled  to  a  little  hill,  called  Letchmy  Tackry^  upon 
Ivhich  js  an  image  and  teniple  dedicated  to  Bhavani; 
whqfe  prpteftion,  they  faid,  had  ever  prevented  ibt 
Mujfulmcn  from  difturbing  the  Hindoos  in  their  feli|[i- 
bus  rites  at  RiUtmpour.    From  this  hill,  looking  nortiif 
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I  had  «i  fineprofpeft  of  the  town  and  fort  of  RtUtun-- 
pcur^  furrounded  by  a  great  number  of  tanks  and' 
pools.  &eyond  them  appeared  the  mountain  of 
LoffaguVi  on  which  the  Mahrattas  formerly  had  a 
poft;  and  the  view  was  terminated  by  the  blue  moun- 
tains towards  Omercuntuc.  To  the  fouthward  was  a 
large  lake,  called  Doolapour  Talaow ;  the  embankment 
of  which  was  nearly  two  miles  in  length ;  and  to  the 
weftward,  about  a  mile  diftant,  was  a  little  white 
building,  which  they  told  me  was  the  tomb  of  Moo- 
fakhan^  a  Patau  mendicant,  who  had  been  killed  by 
the  GoUndsj  many  years  ago,  while  endeavouring  to 
^lake  converts  to  the  Mahommedan  faiih. 


I  NOW  defcended  from  the  hill,  and  went  to  look  at 
a  heap  of  ruins;  among  which  they  pointed  out  to  me 
Rajah  Roconaut's  old  Mahal,  or  houfe,  under 
Goofapahar.  It  had  been  pulled  to  pieces  for  the  fake 
of  the  materials;  and  the  walls  had  been  much  muti- 
Jatedy  in  hopes  of  finding  treafure.  This  building  had 
beeii  conftrufted  on  the  old  fite  of  RtUtunpour,  which 
jtben  borp  the  name  of  Rajepour.  On  my  return  I  ob- 
ferved  a  building  in  the  middle  of  a  tank,  ere6ted  on 
thirty-fix  arches  of  the  gothic  kind,  upon  which  were 
jraifed  twenty-four  pyramids  over  the  external  piers; 
and  within  them  appeared  a  temple  of  a  pyramidical 
fo|rm,  the  entire  height  of  which  I  computed  to  be 
^bou(  fifty  feet.  They  informed  me  it  was  a  monu- 
ment crefted  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  ancient 
^Rajahs  of  Rutiunpour ;  and  this  objeft  having  railed 
iny  curiofity,  I  felt  a  ftrong  defire  to  crofs  the  water 
•for  a  nearer  iDfpe6tion  of  it;  for,  if  there  had  been 
-any  infcription  upon  it,  it  might  probably  have 
•jhrowii  fome  light  upon  the  hiftory  of  this  part  of 
-India.  I  found,  however,  that  the  little  excurfion  I 
'had  already  made,  had  begun  to  excite  fome  furprife 
in  the  town;  which  any  further  delay  might  have 
iocreiEifed  almoft  to  an  alarm ;  and,  as  I  depended  a 
'gpod*4^1  upoa  the  alMance  of  the  Subadar  of  Cho-^ 
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tcefgw^  in  profecuting  the  remainder  of  my  route;  I 
conceived  it  more  advifable  to  abandon  the  building, 
and  return  to  my  camp ;  than  to  hazard  any  obftruc- 
tion  to  my  fulfilling  with  fuccefs  the  very  arduous  un- 
dertaking I  was  engaged  in. 

The  Pundits  vifited  me  again  about  noon,  when  a 
converfation  took  place  concerning  the  buildings, 
and  ruins,  I  had  vifited  in  the  early  part  of  the  day; 
which  commenced  with  an  account  of  fcveh  Coonds^ 
(wells)  over  which,  they  faid,  as  many  Dewas  prefidc. 
Bathing  in  them  they  confidercd  as  highly  beneficial, 
for  thereby  they  imagine  they  receive  an  ablution 
from  fin.  Thefe  wells  are  fituated  in  and  about  Rid' 
tunpour ;  and  from  the  fandity  attributed  to  them,  the 
place  has  been  called  a  Cojfy.  They  related  to  me  a 
number  of  fables  concerning  demons,  and  giants, 
who  formerly  inhabited  thcfc  hills;  one  of  whom,  in 
particular,  they  mentioned  by  the  name  of  GopAUt 
Row  Palwan,  a  great  wreftlcr,  who  lived  in  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Acbar,  and  whofe  name  is  ftill 
attached  to  a  part  of  the  hills  on  the  north  fide  of 
Rutiunpour.  They  told  me  many  extraordinary  (lories 
of  his  exploits,  and  feats  of  ftrength  and  agility; 
and  added,  that  the  Emperor  Acbar,  hearing  of  his 
fame,  had  Tent  for  him  to  Court,  and  that  his  Majefty 
had  been  vaftly  gratified  by  his  wonderful  perform- 
ances. 

The  Pundits  being  about  to  take  their  leave;  and 
as  my  departure  next  morning  would  probably  pre- 
vent our  meeting  again;  I  thought  the  liberal  and 
ready  information  ihcy  had  given  me,  demanded  fomc 
return;  and,  after  making  them  a  fuitable  compenfa- 
tion,  I  exprellcd  a  vvifh,  that  if  they  knew  of  any  in- 
fcriptions,  or  ancient  legends,  in  or  about  Ruttunpour, 
they  would  favour  me  wMlh  copies  of  them.  They  dc» 
parted,  promifing  to  comply  with  my  wifhes,  fo  far 
as  might  lie  in  their  power;  and  in  the  evening  they 
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fent  me  a  paper  on  which  were  written  fome  lines  in 
the  Deonagur  charafter,  but  which  proved  to  be  no- 
thing more  than  a  tranfcript  from  the  Mahabarat. 

RuTTUNPOUR  is  undoubtedly  a  place  of  great  anti- 
quity; and,  could  I  have  remained  ther€  a  fufficient 
time  to  examine  its  ruins,  and  to  fearch  for  the  ancient 
records  of  the  place,  it  is- probable  I  fhould  have  ob- 
tained fome  ufeful  information  concerning  it. 

March  i8th.  Having  now  refted  five  days  at 
RtUtunpQur^  our  journey  was  renewed,  with  frefh 
fpirits,  through  a  champaign  country,  abundantly 
watered  with  little  rivers,  full  of  villages,  and  beauti- 
fully ornamented  with  groves  and  tanks.  After  the 
difficulties  we  had  encountered,  the  change  of  fcene 
was  truly  gratifying;  and  the  Mahralta  government 
being  weir  eftablifhed,  and  the  country  highly  culti- 
vated, we  met  with  civil  treatment,  and  abundance  of 
every  fpecies  of  grain.  Thefe  were  comforts  to  v;hich 
we  had  been  fo  long  unaccultomed,  that  the  hardfliips 
we  had  fuflFcred  in  traverfin^  the  mountains  and  wilds 
of  Coraivy  Kurgumviah^  and  Mahcin^  were  foon  for- 
got.  But  as  an  account  of  each  day's  journey, 
through  this  fertile  country,  would  be  tedious  and 
uninterefting  in  the  detail,  I  need  only  mention,  that 
we  travelled  too  miles  through  it  in  little  more  than 
thirteen  days,  which  brought  us  on  the  31ft  of  March 
to  Ryepour^  the  next  principal  town  in  Choteefgur ; 
but  which,  from  its  population,  and  commerce,  might 
juftly  be  ranked  the  firft.  I  computed  about  3000 
huts  in  it :  there  is  alfo  a  large  Itone  fort  on  the  N.  E. 
fide  of  the  town,  the  walls  of  which  are  decayed,  but 
the  ditch  is  deep  and  wide. 

The  foil  in  this  country  is  a  rich  black  mould,  but 
no  where  more  than  three  feet  in  depth.  Under  this 
the  folid  rock  appears,  as  was  perceptible  in  all  the 
jbeds  of  the  rivers,  and  in  the  fides  ot  tanks  and  wells. 

It 
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It  produces  large  quantities  of  wheat,  and  ve 
oil ;  fuch  as  the  linfeed,  and  Palmachrijhi^  : 
rious  kinds  of  pulfe.  Rice  is  not  abundant,  i 
only  cultivated  behind  large  refervoirs  of  wat< 
lecled  in  the  rainy  fcafon,  in  fuuations  where 
clivity  of  the  furface  is  fuitable;  and  throt 
dykes,  or  embankments  of  which,  the  water  i 
Conally  let  out  to  fupply  the  vegeution,  when 
of  rain  from  the  atmofphere  no  longer  favors  ii 


Large  quantities  of  grain  are  exported  froi 
tee/gtir  all  over  the  Nizam's  dominions,  and 
the  Circars,  when  the  fcarcity  in  thofe  provit 
quires  it.  From  the  latter  they  import  fait,  i 
retailed  at  fuch  an  extravagant  price,  that  it  i 
times  fold  for  its  weight  in  iilver.  The  villa 
very  numerous,  but  poor ;  and  the  country  j 
in  cattle,  and  brood  mares  of  the  tattoo  fpecie; 
population  of  Choieefgur  is  not  great,  nor  d 
fyftem  of  government  to  which  it  is  fubjeft  at 
to  increafc  it. 


The  Subak  of  Choieefgur,  with  its  depen 
was  at  this  time  rented  by  the  Berar  govcrnr 
Ittul  Pundit,  for  a  fpecific  fum,  which  was 
annually  in  Nagpour ;  and  who,  in  confidei 
the  rank  of  Subadar,  and  his  appointment,  h 
wife  paid  a  confiderable  fum.  Upon  further 
as  to  the  means  by  which  the  Subadar  mam 
country,  I  was  informed,  that  he  fanned  > 
portions  of  it  to  his  tenants,  for  a  certain  peri 
for  fpecific  fums;  nearly  upon  the  fame  tern 
whole  was  rented  to  him.  The  revenue  is  t 
by  his  tenantry,  which,  in  thofe  parts  of  the 
where  the  government  is  well  eftablifhed,  gii 
little  trouble.  The  attention  of  the  Subadar  i 
direBed  to  levying  tributes  from  the  Zemee; 
:  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  country;  who  I 
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ways  rcfraftory,  and  ncrer  paying  any  thing  until 
much  time  has  been  fpent  in  warfare,  the  rcfult  is 
often  precarious,  and  the  tribute  confequently  trivial. 
I  was  next  led  to  inquire  what  method  was  adopted  by 
the  tenantry  in  collefting  the  revenue  from  the  pea- 
fants.  They  informed  me  that  it  invariably  confifted 
in  taxing  the  ploughs,  and  was  always  delivered  in  the 
produce  of  the  lands ;  as  grain,  oil,  or  cotton,  ac- 
cording to  the  fpecies  of  cultivation  for  which  the  im- 
plements had  been  ufed.  This  confequently  occafions 
a  vaft  accumulation  of  the  produce  of  the  country  to 
the  tenant ;  and  fome  expedient  becomes  immediately 
neceffary  to  convert  it  into  fpecie  to  enable  him  tQ 
pay  his  rent. 

The  infecurity  attending  the  traveller,  in  his  pro- 
perty and  perfon,  throughout  moft  of  the  native  go- 
vernments of  India,  and  the  privilege  allowed  to  the 
ZemtendarSyO^  taxing  the  merchants  who  pafs  through 
their  diftrifts,  is  fo  difcouraging  to  foreign  traders, 
that  they  are  rarely  feen,  in  the  Mahratta  territory, 
employed  in  any  other  line  of  traffic  than  that  of 
bringing  for  fale  a  few  horfes,  elephants,  camels,  and 
fliawls.     All  other  branches  of  trade,  both  in  exports 
and  imports^  are  under  the  immediate  management  of 
fubjefts  to  the  empire;  under  whofe  protection,  like- 
wile,  a  numerous  clafs  of  people,  called  BrinjarieSy 
carry  on  a  continual  traffic  in  grain,  and  every  other 
neceflary  of  life.     By  thefe,  the  largeft  armies  are 
frequently  fupplied  :  but  although  much  inland  com- 
merce is  carried  on  in  this  way,  it  derives  very  little 
encouragement  from  any  regulations  of  the  Mahratta 
government,  as  to  the  improvement'  of  roads,  or  any 
Uilng  to  animate  it ;  and  it  is  chiefly  upheld  by  the 
neceffity  they  are  under  of  converting  the  produce  of 
riie  lands  into  fpecie;   the  Brinjaries  purchafing  the 
grain  at  a  moderate  rate  from  the   Zemeendars^  and 
retailing  it  again  in  thofe  parts  of  the  country,  where 
the  poverty  of  the  foil,  or  a  temporary  fcarcity,  may 
ojETer  a    ready  market.     Accordingly  we  find   the 

Brinjary 
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Brinjary  perrevering  through  roads,  which  ; 
but  the  moll  indefatigable  fpirit  of  induftry  co 
ducc  him  to  attempt,  and  where  the  (Iraigbtnef 
patlis  and  deBles,  barely  affords  a  pa0age  for 
and  his  bullocks. 

The  Makratlai  keep  their  peafantry  in  the  it 
jcfcl  Hate  of  dependance,  by  which  means,  t 
ledge,  the  Ryats  are  iefs  liable  to  be  turbulent, 
fciilive  to  the  government.  Coin  is  but  fparin; 
culatcd  among  them;  and  ihey  derive  their  habi 
and  Cublillencc,  from  the  labour  of  their  own 
Their  troops,  who  are  chiefly  compofed  of  enii 
from  the  northern  and  weftcrn  parts  of  Him 
arc  quartered  upon  the  tenantry,  who,  in  ret 
the  accommodation  and  fubhllence  they  afford 
require  their  afTitlauce,  whenever  it  may  be  nee 
for  coiietting  the  revenues.  Such  was  the  ftat< 
country  and  government  of  Choteefgur ;  the  < 
of  which,  in  feafons  of  plenty,  are  faid  to  c 
100,000  bullocks;  and  it  is  accordingly  one 
molt  produtlive  provinces  under  the  Btrah  Ra 

The  only  road  from  Cultack  to  Nagpour 
through  Ryepour :  it  is  indeed  the  only  ira 
which  a  communication  is  kept  open  between 
two  places ;  but  it  is  frequently  obftrufted 
ZevKcndurs  who  pofiefs  the  intervening  fpace  ( 
counlv)'. 

Ai'nu.    ith.     A  journey   of   feven    days, 
which  the  weather  proved  very  pleafani,  tern 
this  day  uu  the  fouthern  confines  of  Choteefgur 
were  here  within  view  of  the  hills  that  extent 
near  the   lea  coall  of  the  Northern  Circars 
part  of  the  peninfula;  a  fpace  of  about  three  t 
in  latitude.     Our  inarch  through  this  fine  char 
country    had    recruited   the    Itrength    of  our 
and  I  found  my  party  yet  able  to  endure  mu 
tigue,  and  hard  fcrvice,    fhould  it  be  requii 
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had  been  abundantly  regaled  with  fine  water  fowls, 
large  flocks  of  ortolans  and  quails ;  and  the  large 
herds  of  cattle  having  furnifhed  us  with  milk,  and 
ghee^  in  great  abundance,  which  we  obtained  for  the 
moft  inconfiderable  prices,  our  departure  from  this 
charming  country  was  regretted  by  the  whole  party  ; 
and  the  recolleftion  of  the  hardfhips  we  had  already 
fufFered  in  a  hilly  country,  rendered  the  profpeft  be- 
fore us  rather  unwelcome. 


It  was  here  that  I  firft  met  the  Mahanuddce^  or 
Cuttack  river,  and  croffed  it  to  enter  upon  the  thick 
woods  of  Conkair^  where  the  road  immediately 
dwindled  into  a  narrow  path,  or  defile,  through  thick 
bufties  and  foreft  trees.  After  croffing  a  low  ridge  of 
hills,  we  entered  upon  that  traft  of  country  which  is 
pofl'effed  by  the  ancient  Rajahs  oi  Goandwannah  ;  and 
is  entirely  inhabited  by  the  Goand  mountaineers.  The 
Tillage  at  which  our  march  terminated  this  day,  con- 
fided only  of  five  poor  huts;  and  the  Gt^^nrfs,  amount- 
ing to  about  fifteen  inhabitants,  came  out  to  gaze  at 
us.  They  were  totally  diverted  of  alarm;  and  gave 
us  to  underftand,  through  the  medium  of  a  Jajfoos 
Hirkarrah^  that,  but  for  the  inftruQions  they  had  re-- 
ceived  from  their  chief,  they  would  not  have  allowed 
us  to  enter  upon  their  territory. 


April  5th.  This  day  a  very  ferious  misfortune 
'  befell  me,  in  the  lofs  of  the  only  Hirkarrah  who  had 
ever  before  been  in  thefc  wild  and  unfrequented  traSs. 
He  was  the  fame  whom  I  have  already  mentioned  as 
having  vifited  the  fources  of  the  Narbudda  and  Soanc 
rivers;  at  which  time  he  was  in  the  fcrvice  of  the 
Mahrattas.  He  had,  three  days  before,  been  indif- 
pofed  with  a  complaint  in  his  bowels,  probably  owing 
to  the  change  of  water,  which  had  induced  me  to  dif- 
penfe  with  his  attendance,  in  order  that  he  might  tra- 
vel at  his  leifure,  in  company  with  another  fick  man, 

who 
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the  Bujtar  RajaKs  territory  would  be  avoided,  lodi 
roads  met  at  Jaepour^  the  capital  of  the  country  bear- 
ing the  fame  name;  which  town  is  faid  to  confift  of 
about  five  hundred  Oorea  huts.  The  old  town  of 
Biliary  I  was  informed,  had  been  deferted;  the  in- 
habitants having  removed  to  Jufgdwlpour  ;  under  whicbv 
a  confiderable  fiver  runs,  called  the  Inderozvty;  the 
bed  of  which,  at  that  place,  is  very  rocky,  aind  not 
fordable  at  any  period  of  the  year.  A  fmall  fort  ii 
fituated  in  a  peninfula  formed  by  the  winding  of  the 
river ;  and  a  deep  ditch  having  been  dug  acrofs  the 
narrow  neck,  of  land,  it  is  confidered  a  ftrong  fitua-* 
tion ;  but,  in  the  rainy  feafon,  the  river  overflows  iu 
banks>  and  forms  a  very  extenUve  lake  on  all  (ides. 


Th£  road  by  Sihotumh  and  Ryigtsr  appearing  the 
only  pra6icable  one,  I  had  refolved,  after  taking  anr. 
adequate  fupply  of  provifions  from  Cofikairj.  to  com- 
mence upon  k  :  But,  on  communicating  my  iatentionr 
to  Saum  Sing,  he  endeavourred  to  diffuadc  mc  froat> 
it ;  alledging,  in  the  firft  place,  that  if  I  reached  die 
Jaepour  gaut^  I  Should  find  it  fhut  up,  and  oceuipied 
by  a  large  body  of  troops  belonging  to  the  foo  of  the 
late  ViziARAM  Rauze;  who  would  certainly  oppofe 
me ;  and  that  my  party  was  not  only  too  weak  to^  fore* 
a  paflage,  but  even  to  preferve  ourfelves  from  bein^ 
•plundered,  and  cut  off.  Upon  afking  the  reafoa  of 
his  being  there  in  a  hoftile  manner,  be  told  ine>thl( 
Viziaram  Rauze's  country  had  been  taken  from  hii» 
by  the  Fringhy^  ;^  that  the  Rajah^  with  a  great,  msoi^ 
of  his  people,  had  died  in  defence  of  it,  (alluding  t» 
the  aftion  near  Fadnaburam^  in  1794,^)  and  that  he  dii. 
not  doubt,  but  Narrain  Bauppoo,  his  fon^  and  tii0^ 
remainder  of  his  adherents,  would  be  glad  of  an  op-. 
portunity  of  retaliating  upon  me  and  my  party.  I& 
appeared,  indeed,  th^x.  Rajah  Ramlochun,  of  Jtfft^ 
pour^  had,   fubfequent    to  the    death    of  ViziARAit 

RaU£K». 

*  Europeans, 


if 


It AuzE^. afforded  prdteftibh  to  his  fon;  having  re-* 
ccived  him,  and  his  adherents,  with  much  cordiality i 
and  had  linited  them  with  his  own  forces,  to  enable 
him  to  refift  the  Englifli,  and  evade  paying  the  tribute 
which  had  formerly  been  paid  to  ViariAKAM  Rauze* 
Saum  Si  no  added,  that,  as   I   Ihould  have  to  paft 
through   the    center  of  the  jatfmr  country,  if  I 
efcaped  from  one  attempt  that  would  be  made  to  plun- 
der me,  r  could  tievertheicfs  not  hope  to  penetrate 
through  it;  for  Rajah  Ramlochun  could  at  any  time 
mufter  5060  men,  the  greater  patt  of  whom  carried 
matchlocks;    and   others   were  provided   with  large 
crooked  knives,  and  long  fpcars ;  whofe  cuftom  is  to 
Creep  cm  the  ground  under  cover  of  the  bufhes,  until 
within  reach  of  their  enemy,  when  they  throw  their' 
fpears  \dth  great  dexterity  and   effeft.     He  next  re** 
prefented  to  me  that  the  Bujlar  Rajah^  Dorryar  Deo, 
and  his  fon,  Peerkissen  Deo,  were  very  treacherous 
and  powerful ;  having  poffeflion  of  a  great  extent  of 
coiihtry^  divided  into  forty-eight  Pufgunnahs.     That 
Dorryar  Deo,,  at  the  time  of  the  deceafe  of  his  fa- 
ther, had  three   brothers,  on   two  of  whom  he  had 
feized,  and  having  put  out  their  eyes,  he  ftill  kept 
them  iit  confinement;  but  the  third  had  made  his  ef- 
cape  to-  Ndgponr.      Many  afts  of  the  moft  horrid 
treachery,  which  he  had  been  guilty  of  towards  his  own 
people,  were  then  detailed  tome;  and  his  only  re- 
maining, relative,  who  had   been  fubfervient  to   his 
views,  having  lately  been  plundered  by  him,  had  fled 
to  avoid  more  dreadful   confequences.     That   Dorr- 
yak  Deo  had  removed  his  refidence  from  Jugdulpour 
to  a  neighbouring  hill  fort,  about  five   cofs  diftant, 
called  Kaijloor ;   on  which  he  had  fecured  himfelf  . 
againft  the  MahraUasj  and  paid  them  no  more  tribute 
than  he  felt  himfelf  inclined  to;  on  which  account' 
they  plundered  his  country,  and  encouraged  all  the 
^cmeendars  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bujlar  to  do  the 
iamc ;  and  to  wreft  from  him  as  much  of  his  territory  a«' 
♦hey  cotiid.    Saum  Sing  next  ftated  to  me,  that,  under 
iTuch  circumftances^  I  could  not  exped:  that  Dorryar 
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Deo  would  pay  much  attention  to  my  Mahratla 
viannah ;  and  he  was  convinced,  that  if  he  die 
attack  me  openly,  he  would  do  it  underhand 
means  of  the  T^ae/iour  Rajah.  He  concluded  b 
ling  me,  thatlie  had  been  induced  to  ^ve  me  th 
formation,  to  difluade  me  from  proceeding  to  V 
NAGRUM,  by  Bujlar  and  Jaepour^  to  the  end 
no  reproach  might  come  upon  him  ;  for  in  cafe 
misfortune  fhould  bcfal  mc,  the  Mahraitai  woul 
doubtedly  tax  him  with  duplicity,  in  not  having  | 
me  information  of  the  danger  before  mC;  and  tl 
I  was  recommended  to  his  care  by  his  adopted 
ther,  the  Ranny  of  the  late  Bembajee,  he  felt  hi 
doubly  inclined  to  prevent  any  harm  happenii 
me;  but,  if  I  was  determined  upon  taking  that  i 
I  muft  take  the  confequences  upon  myfelf;  for, 
the  reprcfentation  he  had  made  of  the  difficulty  am 
ger  of  attempting  it,  he  (hould  confidcr  himfelf ; 
of  all  rcfponfibility,  and  would  make  the  fame  k 
to  the  Makralta  government. 

The  information  of  the  Goand  chief  was  deli 
with  fo  much  candour,  and  fo  very  explicitly, 
I  could  not  harbour  a  doubt  as  to  its  veracity 
I  found  it  afterwards  fully  verified  on  my  arri' 
the  Circars. 

I  WAS  next  led  to  inquire,  that,  fuppofin 
country  was  fettled,  and  the  Bujlar  and  J6 
'  Rajahs  not  unfriendly  to  travellers,  if  the 
through  it  would  be  of  a  convenient  nature  for  h 
cattle.  Saum  Sino  replied,  that  the  road  th: 
thefe  countries  confilled  of  one  continual  afcen 
dcfccut,  through  the  thickcft  forefts  and  mounta 
paths;  and  in  I'ome  places  over  the  fides  of  th< 
craggy  precipices  ;  that  the  whole  of  the  Buftar 
try  was  almoU  a  wildernefs ;  being,  in  a  lew  1 
only,  thinly  inhabited  by  tlic  wild  GoandSf  who 
ailate  of  nature;  and  that  in  fome  parts  I  (houh 
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fio  water  but  at  a  very  long  diftances;  and,  in  reality, 
no  fupplies  of  grain,  until  I  fhould  arrive  upon  the 
frontier  of  V121ARAM  Rauze's  country. 

Such  unfavourable  reports  of  the  ftate  of  the  coun-* 
•tries  before  me,  damped  at  once  the  hopes  I  had  en- 
tertained of  fulfilling  with  entire  fuccefs  the  objeft  of 
my  deputation ;  and  I  experienced  the  moft  vexatious 
-difappointment  at  fuch  a  check  being  thrown  in  the 
way  of  my  progrefs.  I  was  indeed  at  a  lofs  which 
way  to  direft  my  eourfe  through  this  labyrinth  of 
mountains  and  wildernefs;  but,  upon  afking  Saum 
Sing  which  would  be  the  moft.  eligible  road  to  the 
feacoaft,  he  replied  without  hefitation,  that  the  only 
|jTa6lic^ble  road  would  b.e  from  Conkair^  through  the 
hills  SLiid  jungles  co  Byragur^  a  dillance  of  about  forty 
€oJs  to  the  weftward ;  where  I  fhould  fall  in  with  a 
high  road  leading  to  the  Deccan  through  the  middle  of 
fUJxania^  a  fine  champaign  country.  As  oiy  original 
intention  of  proceeding  in  a  foutherly  direction  had 
Jbeen  fruftrated,  and  the  track  pointed  out  to  me 
through  Chanda,  would  ftill  furnifli  many  defirable 
acquifitions  in  geographical  knowledge,  I  refolved  to 
adopt  it;  Of  rather  I  knew  of  r?o  other  to  purfue. 


The  Rajah^  who  was  now  about  to  take  liis  leav.e, 
perceiving  a  ftiee.t  of  white  paper  upon  the  table^ 
Vhich  attr.96led  his  curiofity,  it  was  handed  to  him  ; 
when  he  admired  it  exceedingly ;  and  made  a  requcft 
that,  if  I  had  any  to  fpare,  I  would  give  him  fome; 
which  I  promifed  accordingly ;  ai)d  here  our  confe- 
rence ended^ 


•  a 

When  Rajah  Saum  Sing,  with  his  retinue,  had 
departed,  I  ient  an  intelligent  man  to  him  to  take  an 
account  of  all  the  roads  leading  from  this  place  to  the 
fea  coaft;  and  particularly  of  that  which  he  had  ad*- 
vjifed  me  to  purfue.     As  the  Mahratta  Hirkarrah  who 

H  3  had 


^d  a(:cQmpaQied  Hie  from  RuUunpour^  was  httt  4^ 
jisaye.me,  it  became  neceflary  that  we  lhoul4  Jbav^ 
fome  other  man  who  could  interpret  between  us  aB)j[ 
the  Goands  who  were  to  be  our  guides.  I  fent  there* 
fore  a  requetl  to  the  Rajah^  foliciting  that  fuch  a  pein 
fon  might  accompany  us  (o  his  frontier;  and  likewifci 
(that  he  would  give  me  letters  recommending  me  to  thp 
attention  of  theqther^odn(f  Zemcfndars  between  C^fi|r 
{lir  ^nd  Byragur.  As  an  inducement  to  him  to  cogHi- 
ply,  I  took  this  opportunity  of  fending  him,  accordt 
jl^ng  to  my  proQiife,  a  quire  of  gilt  writing  paper,  and 
jfome  coloured  China  paper.  In  the  evftqing  my  mefr 
icnger  returned  with  an  account,  that  the  H^j^k  had 
been  delighted  with  the  little  prefent  I  had  ma^e  him  ^ 
^nd  had  in  a  very  fatisfaQory  maoo^r  coioplie<l  ^itl^ 
^y  requeft. 

About  feyen  o'clock  in  the  evefiiqg,  the  RajaK'^ 
Pcwanj  who  I  underftood  was  the  only  man  in  the 
town  that  could  read  or  write,  came  and  prefentedme 
with  a  fmall  piece  of  paper,  addrefled  to  the  Goani 
chief  whofe  territory  is  fituated  between  Coni^tV  an^ 
Byragur.  it  w^s  written  in  the  Af aAro/^^  chara&er  ;^ 
^nd,  on  procuring  a  tranflation,  I  found  it  was  ad^ 
dreffed  to  the  Rajah  of  Pannawar^  and  contained 
pierely  information  of  who  I  was,  and  where  I  wa^ 
going,  in  order  that  he  might  not  be  alarmed  at  my 
approach^  nor  impede  me  in  my  progrefs  through  \i\\ 
f ountry.  The  Dcwan  then  delive^"ed  us  fome  Qo^ndsj^ 
Its  guides,  aqd  departed. 

April  8th.  This  morning  we  experienced  mucl| 
trouble  iq  detaining  any  of  our  guides;  fome  of  whom 
had,  after  repeated  ftruggles,  broke  loofe,  ?ind  ran  off. 
Qur  route  led  through  thick  forefts  and  defiles  among 
the  hills,  >yhicb  continued  during  this  and  the  enfuing 
flay,  until  we  reached  Boik/lagur^  a  large  Goand  village^ 
fuuated  at  the  foot  of  a  high  hill.  It  was  here  I  firft 
obferved  (l^e  ftreai^^  running;  to  ^he  weilward,  and  thai 

the 
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the  country  is  draiBed  into  the  Goiavtry ;  having 
hitherto  perceived  the  little  rivers  and  nuliaks  running 
eaftward,  and  falling  into  the  Mahanuddtt.  From 
Conkair  to  this  place  (a  diftance  of  about  forty  miles) 
not  a  fingle  habitation  had  occurred,  which  could 
with  propriety  be  denominated  a  hamlet.  I  had  in- 
deed obferved  a  h«t  or  two,  here  and  there,  with  fmall 
fpots  of  land  fomewhat  cleared,  where  the  Geands  had 
cut  down  the  trees  to  within  three  feet  of  the  ground, 
and  having  interwoven  the  branches  fo  as  to  fencte 
their  plantations  againft  the  attacks  oi  wild  beads,  had 
removed  the  intervening  grafs  and  creepers,  to  make 
room  for  the  cultivation  of  a  little  maize,  or  Indiim 
corn. 

April  loth.  This  morning,  a'S  the  party  wai 
moving  off,  the  Goands^  who  had  been  brought  out  of 
the  village  by  the  Rajah's  people  to  ferve  as  guides, 
ivere  no  fooner  delivered  to  us,  than  they  began  to 
make  very  defperate  attempts  to  get  away;  in  moft  of 
which  they  fucceeded.  The  Rajah's  men  alledged, 
that  it  was  from  fear ;  but  to  me  it  appear^ed  to  pre» 
ceed  from  knavery,  and  an  inclination  to  quarrel; 
for,  when  we  had  moved  on  a  little  way,  a  large  body 
of  Goands^  ^rmed  with  fpears,  furrounded  a  loaded 
bullock  that  was  coming  off  the  ground  a  Itttle  later 
:^han  the  reft ;  and,  if  I  had  not  fent  back  a  party  to 
ihe  affiftance  of  the  people  in  charge  of  it,  there  ap* 
peared  to  be  little  doubt  but  they  would  have  carried 
it  off.  A  man  alfo,  who  had  dropped  fome  part  of 
bis  property,  and  had  returned  the  day  before  to  look 
for  it,  was  no  more  heard  of;  which  convinced  me 
that  he  had  been  cut  off  by  thefe  wild  favages,  who 
appear  not  to  be  wanting  in  inclination  to  Hght,  when 
plunder  is  in  view,  jai^d  whp  i^fi^ally  add  murder  tp 
iheir  depredatipq.s^ 

April  12th.  We  reached  the  Conkair  Rajah's 
frontier;  and  I  had  fcarcely  gone  beyond  it,  when 
yitcliigence  w^s    brought    me   of  a  large   body   of 

H  4  men 
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men  being  perceived  potted  in  the  jungle  on  our  left 
flank.  On  reconnoiitring  them,  I  found  that  they 
had  taken  pofieflion  of  a  defile,  through  which  the 
road  led;  that  many  ofthemhad  matchlocks,  with  their 
matches  ready- lighted  ;  and  the  reft  were  armed  with 
fpears,  bows,  and  arrows.  Finding  us  aware  of  them, 
they  did  not  advance ;  but  a  man  on  horfeback  came 
forward,  and  faid,  that  he  was  deputed  by  the  Rajah  6f 
Pannawar  to  afcertain  who  we  were;  but  on  my  Ihew- 
ing  him  the  Conkair  Rajah's  paper,  he  returned  to  his 
party,  who  made  way  for  us  to  pafs  them,  and  pro- 
ceeding, we  foon  reached  Pannawar.  Here  I  per- 
iceiyed  the  Rajah^  feated  on  a  rifing  ground,  gazing 
at  us;  and  immediately  fent  the  Mahratta  pafs  for  his 
infpeSion,  to  which,  although  he  fliewed  fome  re- 
fpeft,  he  would  not  afford  us  grain,  nor  provifions  of 
of  any  kind;  and  in  the  moft  fullen  matiher  rejefted 
all  communication  whatever.  It  was  not  until  our 
utmoft  entreaties  had  been  made,  that  we  could  get 
guides  from  him;  in  which  at  length  fucceeding,  I  de- 
parted with  much  fatisfa6lion  from  the  inhoipitable 
manfion  of  this  Goand  chief.  ; 

The  Bujlar  frontier  is  about  ten  cofs  diftant  from 
this  place;  the  afptft  of  the  country  in  that  di- 
reflion  is  very  mountainous;  and  all  accounts  cor- 
roborated the  Conkair  Rajah's  dcfcription  of  it,  as 
being  a  wildernefs,  and  almoft  defolate.  Our  road 
led  from  one  palfage  through  the  hills  to  another,  fo 
that  the  view  could  no  where  be  extenfive.  Thefc 
are  doubtlefs  the  ranges  of  hills,  which,  continuing 
along  the  eaft  fide  of  Berar^  Conneft  the  mountains  of 
OmercunLuCy  and  Mundilla^  with  thofe  of  Tilingana 
and  Bvjlar ;  and  extend  to  the  fea  coaft  in  the  Nor* 
thern  Circar^. 
♦ 

A  MARCH  of  fifty  miles  more,  in  three  days,  brought 
us  to  Malliwer^  the  refidence  of  another  Goand  chief. 
The  road  was  much  more  dithcult,  and  the  country 
one  continued  wildernefs.     A  conlidcrable  declivity, 

between 
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between  the  mountains,  feparates  the  territory  of  the 
Rajah  of  Pannawar  from  that  of  Malliwcr.  I  had 
frequently  obferved  the  Goands  gather  a  fmall  red 
plum  from  iht  jungles^  and  eat  it;  and  this  day  a 
fepoy,  who  had  followed  their  example,  prefented  me 
ibme  upon  a  leaf,  which,  on  eating,  I  found  to  l?e  a 
very  pleafant  fubacid  fruit.  I  afterwards  met  with 
abundance  of  this  berry  throughout  Chanda^  and  was 
careful  to  preferve  the  (tones,  fome  of  which  I  planted 
in  the  Circars^  and  brought  the  remainder  to  BcngaL 


DooROOG  Shaw,  \ht  Rajah  of  Malliwtr^  fupplied 
us  with  a  little  rice ;  but,  until  I  had  fent  the  Mahratta 
pafs  for  his  infpeftion  on  the  following  day,  and  de- 
manded guides,  he  feemed  to  concern  himfelf  but  lit- 
tle about  usr  The  man  whom  I  had  deputed  upon 
this  fervice,  returned  to  inform  me,  that  on  his  pre- 
fenting  the  Purwannah^  the  Goand  chief  had  thrown 
it  down,  and  fpit  upon  it;  and  when  he  remonftrated 
with  him  on  this  difrefpefciful  conduft  towards  the  ' 
Rajah  of  Berar,  he  replied,  that  he  was  not  in  Nag-- 
four^  and  that  he  apprehended  nothing  from  him.  Of 
this  unaccountable  cendud  I  took  little  notice  at  the 
time;  but  ordered  my  people  to  prepare  for  marching. 
DooROOG  Shaw,  perceiving  our  meafures,  came  to- 
wards our  encampment  with  a  large  retinue;  when 
every  thing  being  ready  to  move  off  the  ground,  I 
fent  my  Moonjhec  to  him,  efcorted  by  a  naick  and  fix 
Jepoys^  with  direftions  to  fhew  him  the  pafs  once  more, 
and  to  caution  him  agaiiift  any  difrefpeft  to  it;  for, 
notwithftanding  the  Rojah  was  ablent  from  his  capital, 
I  (liould,  on  my  arrival  at  Byragur^  lofe  no  time  in 
tranfmitting  an  account  of  the  iniult  to  the  Muhratta 
officers  who  were  in  charge  of  the  government.  He 
feemed  to  be  ftartled  at  the  fight  of  xhoijepoys-,  and, 
as  foon  as  the  meflage  was  delivered  to  him,  he  fent  to 
requeft  a  conference  with  me,  to  which  I  alfented. 
^  man,  called  his  Dewan^  who  fpoke  a  little  bad  Hin  • 

dcvce^ 
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4evee,  was  the  interpreter  between  us.  The  refolt  of 
our  interview  was,  that  Dooroog  Shaw  wanted  a  pre-' 
lent  from  me:  I  told  him  his  inhofpitable  treatmest 
did  not  merit  it,  and  that  I  fhould  give  iiim  none.  At 
this  he  appeared  much  offended;  but  finding  that  his 
importunities  availed  him  nothing,  he  ordered  three  of 
bis  Goands  to  attend  us  as  guides,  with  whom  we  im-^ 
mediately  departed^  leaving  him  no  time  to  waver^  or 
to  countermand  his  orders* 


Havinq  difmounted  from  my  horfe  in  the  courfe 
of  this  march,  to  take  the  bearings  of  fome  remark- 
able hills,  a  man,  and  a  lad  about  ten'  ytart  old, 
whofe  faces  I  knew  not,  fell  proftrate  at  my  feet.  Upw 
inquiring  into  the  caufe  of  it,  I  was  informed  they 
belonged  to  a  tribe  of  Hindoo  mendicants,  known  by 
the  name  of  Goofaigns.    Tbe  man  firil  raifing  Im 
bead  and  hands,  in  the  moft  fupplicating  pofture,  re« 
quefted  that  I  would  hear  him.     Surprize  at  this  un- 
common circumftance  arretted  my  attention,  and  he 
began  to  recite  his  tale.     He  faid,  that  he,  in  c&a^ 
pany  with  many  other  Goofaigns^  had  fet  out  frooi  the 
place  of  their  refidence,  Mirzapour,  (a  town  well  knowft 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  J  and  that,  after  having 
travelled  through  the  Englifh  territory  to  Cuttack^  asd 
made  the  pilgrimage  of  Jaggernant,  they  had  refolved 
to  make  all  the  pilgrimages  in  the  fouthern  parts  of 
the  Peninfula :  But  wilhing  firft  to  vifit  tbe  fource  of 
the  Mahanuddetj  and  principal  places  of  fan£tity  upon 
the  upper  parts  of  the  Gunga  Godavery^  they  had  taken 
their  route  along  the  banks  of  the  former.      Having 
travelled  unmolefted  for  feme  time,  and  fublified,  in 
fame  plates,  on  the  alms  of  the  Hindoos^  wherever 
they  found  them,  they  had  at  length  fallen  in  with  tbe 
hills  and  jungles  inhabited  only  by  the  Goands^  who 
had  plundered  them,  and  murdered  many  of  their 
companions^;  of  whofe  bodies  they  had  made  oiFeringi 
to  their  God ;  and  that  the  two  pitiful  objefts  before 
me,  were  an  inftance  of  uncommon  good  fortune  ii||| 

pfcaping 
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^feapiAg  from  the  CTXxehf  of  thdk  -lavages.  I  defined 
|;he  man  xod  boy  to  raife  themCelyes  up,  when  tbey^ 
jpUciitedxnjr  p^oi^lipQ,  and  permiilion  to  follow  among 
»y  party;  alledging,  that^  but  for  niy  taking  comr 
|>8^on  00  their  fituation,  and  feeding  them,  they  muft 
undoubtedly  perifla.  Tbefirftrequeftl  readily  granted; 
but,  as  to  the  fecond,  I  told  him  that  I  had  been  only 
enabled  to  travel  in  thefe  wilds,  with  fo  many  people, 
ty  the  moft  provident  precaution;  and  by  making 
every  man  carry  his  food  for  a  certain  number  of 
jdays,  until  frefh  fupplies  of  grain  could  be  procured: 
that  it  would  not  be  juft  in  me  to  deprive  any  man  of 
fiis  daily  allowance,  to  give  to  them:  but,  as  there 
ivere  mat^y  Hindoos  among  ray  people,  they  might 
prevail  on  fome  of  them  to  part  with  a  little  of  their 
grain  for  immediate  fubfiftence;  and  that  in  three  days 
imore  we  fhould  arrive  at  Byragur^  where  their  wanU 
-would  be  more  effeftually  relieye4, 


Thjs  conference  being  ended,  I  refumed  my  journey 
for  the  day,  and  was  no  more  importuned  by  the 
Ooofaigm  ;  but  I  obferved  them  afterwards  among  the 
fcpoys^  and  received  many  grateful  acknowledgments 
from  them  £or  the  protection  I  had  afforded  them.  I 
found  ^fOf  on  inquiry^  that  the  Hindop  fepoys  had  fe4 


/ 


April  17th.  Our  journey  was  continued,  with* 
•  put  any  remarkable  occurrence^  through  the  hills  and 
Jungles^  to  within  nine  miles  of  Byragur^  where  we 
grrived  this  day.  This  place  was  formerly  annexed 
^o  Chandu^  and  the  country  flill  bears  that  name,  though 
they  are  now  feparate  Subahdarics.  Bishun  Pundit 
^as  at  this  time  Suhahdar  of  Byragur^  and  had  rented 
'    the  country  for  a  fpecific  period  by  contraft.     The 

fovernmcnt  was  much  of  the  fame  nature  as  that   I 
ad  met  with  in  Choteefgur.     Byragur  is  confidered 
Jy  tlie  A^ahrattas  as  a  large  town^^and  may  confift  of 

about 
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about  three  hundred  tiled  and  thatched  houfes.  It 
has  a  (lone  fort  on  the  N.  W.  fide,  clore  under  theeaft 
face  of  which  runs  the  Kobragur^  which  winds  round 
the  S.  W.  iidc  of  the  town,  and  being  joined  by  an- 
other finall  river,  takes  a  north-wefterly  courfisi  and 
falls  into  the  Wainy^  or  Baun  Gunga. 


\ 


Byragur  appeared  to  be  a  place  of  fome  traffic: 
I  found  here  large  bodies  of  Brinjdries  from  all  parts 
of  Chotccfgur^  and  fome  from  the  Circars.  The  trade 
fcemcd  to  confift  chiefly  of  cotton,  which  is  brought 
from  the  N.  W.  parts  of  Berar  and  Choucfgur.  Thb 
is  taken  up  by  traders  from  the  Circars,  who,  in  ex- 
change for  it,  give  fait,  beetle,  and  coco  nuts:  and  I 
underftood  that  from  this  cotton  the  mod  beautifid 
cloths  in  the  Northern  Circars  are  manufaflured. 

The  long  marches  we  had  made  through  the  hill* 
and  jungles^  from  Conkair^  having  harafled  us  a  good 
deal,  I  refolved  to  reft  a  day  at  this  place;  as  wcB 
with  a  view  to  gain  information  of  the  country  before 
us,  as  \o  recover  from  our  fatigues.  I  found  the 
Conkair  Rajah's  information  concerning  the  Bujlsf 
country,  and  that  at  this  place  I  fhould  fall  in  with  a 
high  road  leading  from  Nagpour  to  Mafulipaiam^  stscf 
accurate.  The  Mahratta  government  being  alfo  wdl 
eftablifhcd  at  Byragur^  the  greateft  attention  was  paid 
to  my  pafs,  and  I  received  every  civility  and  attcntjon 
in  confequcnce  of  it. 

April  i8th.  In  the  evening  Bishun  Pundit  paM 
irxe  a  vifit,  and  detailed  to  mc  a  route  leading  fro© 
Byragur^  throuf^h  the  city  of  Chanda^  to  Rajamanifji 
jn  length  about  two  hundred  cofs^  or  nearly  four  hud*; 
dred  miles:  But  the  difference  of  latitude,' in  a  v^ 
ridional  dircftion  between  the  two  places,  not  excccij 
ing  two  hundred  geographical  mjles,  that  route  apr 
pcared  rather  circuitous;  and  my  intelligence  fi<i, 
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dther  quarters  foon  convinced  me,  thSit  by  going  to 
Chanda^  I  Ihould  conliderably  increafe  the  wetting  I 
had  already  made  from  Conkair.  'As  the  authority  of 
Ae  Mdhratta  government  extended  Tome  diftance  to 
the  eaftward  of  Ckanda,  I  thought  I  might  fafely  ven- 
ture to  take  a  foutherly  courfe  for  five  or  fix  marches, 
when  drawing  nearer  to  that  part  of  the  Nizam's  ter* 
ritory  which  I  was  to  pafs  through,  I  fhould  probably 
obtain  authentic  information  concerning  the  Hate  of  it. 


The  general  alarm  that  feemed  to  have  pervaded 
the  whole  of  the  Berar  Rajah's  fubjefts',  throughout 
Chanda^  in  confequence  of  the  Mahratta  war  with  the 
Nizam;  and  the  armies  being  upon  the  point  of  com- 
ing to  battle;  a  multitude  of  apprehenfions  had  been 
excited,  and  various  reports  were  already  circulated, 
as  to  the  ifTue  of  it.  Immenfe  quantities  of  grain  had 
been  fent  from  Chanda  to  fupply  the  Mahratta  army  ; 
and  I  foutid  it  was  incrcafed  in  price  near  200  per  cent. 
dearer  than  it  had  been  in  Choteefgur;  rice  being  fold 
here  at  fixteen  Jeers  for  a  rupee. 


Nagpour  is  not  more  than  feventy  miles  from  By- 
Tagur  in  a  north-wefterly  direCUon.  I  might  now  be 
faid  to  be  verging  upon  the  Deccan;  and  the  change 
of  climate,  on  entering  the  plain  country,  had  be- 
come very  perceptible;  for  the  nights,  which  in  the 
GoandhWh  had  been  very  chill,  were  now  become  hot. 
rThe  foil  in  Chanda  appears  fandy;  and  the  produce  is 
chiefly  rice,  with  fmall  quantities  of  pulfe  and  fugar- 
cane.  Numerous  herds  of  the  fineft  goats,  and  flieep, 
are  breed  in  this  part  of  the  country. 


-  April  19th.  I  moved  from  Byragur  about  fixteen 
miles  to  Purla;  and  proceeded  through  the  eaflcrn 
fide  of  CAfl7Z£?a,fkirtiMg  round  the  GoandhiWs  Siud  jungles 
which  lay  to  the  left  of  my  route.  I  was  informed, 
that  this  hilly  tra£t  is  partly  fubjefct  to  the  MahraUas ; 

but, 
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but,  at  the  (tift&nce  of  twenty  arfs  the  country' hehAfgf 
to  the  Bujiar  Rajahy  who  is  iiKtependant;:  and  the  in^ 
habitants  To  wild,  that  it  is  never  frequented  by  travel** 
lers;  and  I  was  told  of  more  inftances  of  faieert 
ha-ving  been  murdered  in.  attempting-  ta  penetractf 
through  it* 

April  20th.  We  arrived  at  Chtrotjfgur^  a  Targe anJE 
Well  peopled  village;  from  which  place,  I  underffood^ 
the  city  of  Chanda  is  only  thirty  coJ%  diftant.  Three 
marches  more  through  a  country  tolerably  open^ 
brought  us  to  Knufcry^  which  is  under  the  Subaiddry 
of  Chanda. 

April  24th.  We  reached  Tolady^  a  villsbgc  Hcfitf ' 
the  S.  £.  frontier  of  the  Chanda  Purgwtnaht;  an^ 
croffed  this  day  the  Wainy^  or  B^ttn^un^/r  river,- whichv* 
rifing  in  the  hills  of  Choteefgur^  receives  all  the  Ikd^ 
ftreams  that  have  their  fources  on  the  &  W.  fidfe  of 
the  hills  that  divide  the  champaign  country  of  Chelitf* 
gur  from  Berar.  Wt^  had  obferved  for  the  Uft  VW0 
days  many  numerous  flocks  of  fheep  and  goats  in  the 
villages.  The  foil  was  very  fandy;  and  the  white  antt 
fo  numerous,  that  they  ate  the  people's  cloaths  wHde 
they  flept,  and  fcarcely  left  them  or  me  a  pair  of  fhoes; 

April  25th.  Our  march  terminated  at  the  little 
village  of  Cotala.  I  had  now  proceeded  fo  far  in  a- 
foutherly  direflion,  as  nearly  to  reach  the  Chanich 
frontier;  and  I  was  informed  that  only  one  fmall  Pur* 
gunnahj  belonging  to  the  Berar  Rajah,  intervened  be- 
tween this  place  and  the  Nizam's  territory;  through 
which  a  high  road  leads  into  the  Ellort  Circar. 

The  hoftilities  which  at  this  time  exifted  bet^veen 

the  Nizarriidindi  the  Mahratta  Empire,  fuggefled  to  me-' 

theneceflSty  of  proceeding  with  caution,  in  palfing  the- 

frontier  of  their  refpettive  countries;  for^  having  m^ 

1  pafsf 
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pafjs,  nor  public  papera,  to  produce  to  the  Nizam' $ 
officers,  it  was  s^y  nircertain  in  what  manner  they 
tnight  receive  me;  or  whether  they  would  not  refift  my 
entering  the  territory  of  their  fovereign.  The  Pur^ 
gunnah  I  ihould  firft  enter  upon^  fubjeft  to  the  Nizam^ 
was  Chinnoor;  the  capital. town  of  which,  bearing  the 
fame  name,,  i^  fituated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  rive$ 
Godavery*  I  was  informed  that  this  was  the  only  in-^ 
habited  place  in  the  whole  diftrift;  for  the  Zemeendat 
who  rented  the  country,  having  rebel  led  about  fevem 
years  before,  the  Nizam  had  fent  a  large  body  of 
troops  to  fubdue  bim;  but,  not  being  able  to  get 
poQeflion  of  his  perfon,  had  laid  wafte  the  country, 
and  had  encouraged  his  vaffals  to  pillage  it  likewife. 
This  warfare  had  continued  about  four  years,  when 
the  refraftory  Zemeendar  was  at  length  betrayed  by  his 
own  adherents,  and  murdered;  after  which  all  his 
ftroBg.  hold^  were  reduced.  But  the  calamity  occa- 
fioned  by  this  fcene  of  rapine,  and  murder,  fell 
heavicft  upoa  the  peafantry,  who  had  all  fled,  and 
fought  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  di(lri6ls;  and,  for 
the  laft  thre^  years,  there  had  not  been  an  inhabitant 
in  the  whole  diftcifl,  excepting  a  few  matchlockmen- 
in  the  fbit  of  Chinnoor^ 

As  my  route  would  not  lay  within  thirty  miles  of 
Chinnoor  J  I  had  nothing  to  apprehend  from  that  quar- 
ter; and  the  reft  of  the  country  being  defolate,  there 
Was  no  bqdv  to  obftruft  me  until  I  fliould  have  crof- 
fed  the  Godavery^znA  proceeded  about  forty  cofs  along 
,  the  foutb  hank  of  that  river,  which  would  bring  me 
►,    upon  the  Rajah  of  Paloonjhah's  frontier. 

^        AsHRUFF  Row,  the  Rajah  of  Paloon/Jiah^  had  like- 
wife  refifted  the  Nizam  s  government  for  many  years; 
and  at  this  time  he  barely  acknowledged  allegiance  to 
him*     Upon-  inquiring  into  his  hillory,  charafcleri  and 
-^  in  what  manner  travellers  who  paflbd  through  his  coun- 
•^  try  were  treated,  I  was  informed,  that  the  old  Rajah 
»1  had  left  two  fons,  the  eldeft  of  whom,  who  was  only 
^  nineteen 
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nineteen  Vears  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  fathers  de* 
ceafe,  haa  fucceeded  him.     That  his  territory  con- 
fitted  of  two  Purgunnaks  from  the  Cummun  Ztmttn" 
dary^  viz.   Paloonjhah^  and  Sunlerghtrry.     He  is  a 
Munfuhdar  of  the  Empire,  and  holds  the  country  as  a 
jfagheer^  on  confideration  of  his  maintaining  a  certain 
body  of  troops  for  the  fervice  of  his  fovereign.  When 
the  Nizam's  government  was  eflFeftive  in  Paloon/kakf 
all  the  roads  were  much  frequented;  but  fince  the 
Rajah  had  been  refraftory,  the  roads  were  fhut  up; 
and  fcveral  horfe  merchants  who  had  attempted  to  paft 
through  the  country,  of  late  years,  had  been  either 
robbed  of  their  horfes,  or  the  Rajah  had  taken  them 
for  much  lefs  than  their  real  value.     The  only  travel- 
lers who  frequented  this  road  at  prefent,  were  the 
Brinjaries ;  and  they  were  only  permitted  to  pafs  on 
condition  of  paying  certain  duties  ;  but  even  this  the 
Rajah  would  not  have  allowed,  but  from  an  appre- 
heniion  that  the  Mahrattas  might  encourage  the  wild 
Goands^  who  live  in  the  hills  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
Godavery,  to  plunder  his  country ;  as  indeed  they  had 
formerly  done ;  when  the  rapine  and  murder  commit- 
ted by  them,  had  fo  much  diftreffed  the  Tillinghy  in- 
habitants, that  they  flood  in  the  greatett  dread  of  ihofe 
favagcs  ever  fincc. 

From  thcfe  unfavorable  accounts  of  the  Paloon/hdk 
Rajah^  I  had  little  reafon  to  expeft  that  I  (hould  gel 
through  his  country  without  trouble;  which- induced 
me  to  dircft  my  attention  ferioufly  to  the  Goand  hilli 
^nd  jungles  J  with  a  view  to  difcover,  if  poflible,  feme 
track  through  them  into  the  Company's  territory  near 
the  fea  coall, 

April  26th.  After  fkirting  along  the  eafl^^  fide  of 
the  Seer  pour  Purgunnab^  I  arrived  near  the  town  of 
Beejoor^  within  four  cofs  of  the  hills  and  jungles  that 
are  inhabited  only  by  the  Goands.  My  informalioB 
concerning  the  Nizain's  country  being  at  this  place 

5  fuiir 
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fully  confirmed,  I  refolved  to  avoid  it  if  poflible.  I 
nderftood  that  there  was  no  regular  road  through  the 
hilly  country  to  the  fea  coaft,  but  that  the  Brinjaries 
fometimes  penetrate  through  it,  and  that  they  fre* 
quently  go  into  the  hills,  with  fugar  and  fait,  to  barter 
with  the  Goands  for  the  produce  of  their  jungles.  The 
difference  of  latitude  beetween  Ellore  and  this  place^ 
being  little  more  than  two  degrees,  convinced  me  that 
the  diftance  in  a  dire3  line  could  not  be  great.  The 
route  through  Chinnoor^  and  Paloonjhah^  I  knew  to 
be  very  circuitous,  which  was  another  reafon  for  my 
wiihing  to  avoid  it :  I  therefore  purfued  every  inquiry 
as  to  the  difpofition  of  the  Goand  chiefs  who  poffefs 
thofe  immenfe  ranges  of  mountains,  with  a  view  to- 
attempt  a  paflage  through  them^ 


The  diftrifts  adjoining  to  the  eaflern  part^  of  the 
MahraUa  territory,  were  at  this  time  under  Inkut 
R0W5  a  Goand  chief,  who  had  formerly  been  the  prin- 
cipal Rajahin  the  fouthern  parts  of  Goandwannah  ;  and 
who  hdd  them  as  a  Jaghttr  from  the  Btrdr  govern- 
ment. I  was  told,  that  fome  attention  would  be  paid 
to  my  pafs  throughout  his  territory,  which  extended 
a  confiderable  way  into  the  hills  :  That,  upon  leaving 
his  frontier,  I  fhould  enter  the  country  of  the  Buftar 
Rajah.  And,  having  a  recommendatory  letter  to 
that  chief,  I  concluded  that  his  fubjc6fs  would  not 
materially  impede  my  journey^  As  the  diftance  in  a 
dire&  line,  from  Beejoor  to  the  fea  coaft,  cfould  not 
exceed  one.  hundred  and  Bfty  miles,  I  had  every  reafon 
to  expe8,  that,  on  leaving  Inkut  Row's  frontier,  1 
ihould  be  enabled  to  reach  the  Company's  territory  in 
five  or  fix  long  marches^  I  had  tefolived,  moreover, 
to  keep  in  iiieferve  provifions  f6r  twelvje  ;days  con- 
fumption,  that,  inr  theievent  of  accidents  or.  delays, 
In  a  witdrcountry,  and  difficult  ro^d,  we  might -ROt  be 
diftcefied  on  this  head';  andtfhould  require  nothing 
from  the  Goands^  but  tadirecl  us  in  the  track  we  were 
to  follow*    •!•  entertained  but  Jittk  doubt  of  meeting 

•VOL.  VII.  I  Brinjaries^ 
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BrinjarieSj  who,  for  a  handfome  gratuity,  might  be 
induced  to  afFiIi  us,  and  podibly  to  conduB  me  through 
the  Bujlar  territory;  in  which  cafe  I  fhould  be  totally 
indcpendant  of  the  Goands ;  not  conceiving  that  they, 
would  ever  oppofe  me  in  open  force. 


April  27th.  With  this  plan  in  view,  I  entered 
upon  Inkut  Row's  territory,  and,  after  croffing  the 
Baungunga  river,  encamped  near  the  village  of  Dewil- 
mtcrry^  which  is  fituated  on  its  eaftern  bank.  This 
was  the  mod  confiderable  Goand  hamlet  I  had  feen, 
and  might  confift  of  about  fifty  huts.  An  extenfive 
fpot  of  ground  was  cleared  and  cultivated  around  it; 
and  beyond  the  village  fome  lofty  ranges  of  hills  ap- 
peared to  rife.  The  river  is  here  a  coniiderable  ftream, 
being  augmented  by  the  jun£lion  of  the  JVurda  and 
Wuiiny  Gunga^  about  three  cojs  to  the  north-weftward 
of  this  place. 


The  ufual  refidence  of  Inkut  Row  is  at  Arpillh 
about  ten  cofs  diftant  from  Dewilmurry^  in  a  N.  E.di- 
reflion  among  the  hills.  He  is  a  furdar  of  five  hun- 
dred horfe  in  the  Mahraita  fervice,  and  was  at  this 
time,  abfent  in  command  of  an  expedition  againft  the 
di  ft  rifts  of  Edilabad  and  Neermul^  belonging  to  the 
Nizam:  Thefe  are  feparated  from  ChandaavXy  by 
a  range  of  hills  ;  the  paiTes  through  which  had  been 
already  fecured,  to  prevent  fupplies  of  grain  beiiig 
carried  iiita  the  enemy's  country. 


The  Goands  had  been  fo  much  alarmed  on  our  ap 
proach,  that  they  all  fled  out  of  the  :viUage  ;  except"^ 
ing  two  oT'  three  men  who  had  been  converted  to  the 
Mahommtdan  faith;  and  who  no  fooner  pehcciired 
that  we  were  travellers,  than  their  fears  fubfided,  andf 
after  falutingus  with  the  falam  aleicum,  they  retunMfi 
to  take  peaceable  pofleiBon  of  their  dwellings.          . 

5  .  ^Wi 
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We  procured  here  as  much  rice  as  we  required ; 
Und  the  Goands  having  given  us  forage  fpr  our  cattle 
gratis^  and  readily  provided  us  with  guides  for  theen- 
luing  day'9  I  looked  upon  this  as  an  aufpicious  omen 
to  my  pafling  through  their  hills  and  wilds  without 
moleftation*  1  made  fome  inquiry  into  the  nature  of 
the  track  before  us;  but,  not  being  able  to  underftand 
their  jargon^  the  refult  was  little  fatisfa6^ory.  Their 
hofpitable  behaviour,  however,  encouraged  me  to  pro* 
ceed^ 


April  28th.    We   milrched  about  fourteen  miles, 
the  road  leading,  through  a  thick  forefl,  in  a  narrow 
valley,  to  the  village  of  Rajaram^  where,   foon  after 
our  arrival,  feveral  Goands  who  were  intoxicated  came 
out  of  their  huts,  making  a  great  uproar.     \Ve  en- 
camped at  a  fmall  tankj  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
village,  leaving  the  favages  to  enjoy  their  inebriation. 
The  guides,  who  had  conduced  us  from  Dewilmurry^ 
went  into  the  village,  and  brought  us  two  men,  one 
of  whom  fpoke  Tdlinghy*     The  other,  I  was  told, 
was  a  relation  of  Inkut  Row's,  and  a  man  of  fome 
confequence  5    which  indeed,  from  his  appearance,   I 
ihould  not  have  difcovered;    for,  excepting  a  fmall 
cloth  routid  his  waift,  he  was  perfeftly  naked.    A  little 
courtefy  foon  induced  him  to  fupply  us  with  fome  dry 
grain,  fuch  as  Raggy^  and  Indian  corn ;  and  as  far  as 
I   could    underftand,    he  feigned  to  regret    that  his 
country  afforded  nothing  more  acceptable  to  us.     I 
made  the   Goand  chief  a  trifling  prefentj  with  which 
he  appeared  to  be  well  pleafed,  and  fhewed  an  incli- 
nation to  be  much  more  communicative.     This  led  me 
to  queflion  him  Concerning  the  Bnjiar  Goands ;  when 
he  informed  me,  that  at  a  very  fhort  diftance  1  fhould 
find  them  quite  wild ;  and  that  even  his  appearance 
among  them,  with  a  white  cloth  on,  was  fufEcicnt  to 
alarm  them ;  for  they  were  all  naked,  both  men  and 
womem     He  faid,  that  in  the  direQion  I  was  going,  I 
fhould  on  the enfuing  day  enter  the  territory  of  another 

I  2  Goand 
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Goand  chiefs  who  was  nephew  to  Inkut  Row,  ^nd 
"S^ho,  in  conrequence  oF  my  Mahratta  pafs,  would 
treat  me  with  attention.  Beyond  this,  I  fhould  fall 
in  with  a  confiderable  river,  called  the  Indcrowty^  and^ 
after  crofling  it,  fhould  enter  upon  the  Buflar  Rajah's 
territory  of  Bhopaulputtun^  where  the  people  are  very 
wild.  This  intelligence  was  very  pleafing  to  me ;  for, 
not  having  met  with  any  rice  this  day,  I  began  to  ap- 
prehend that  I  had  been  negle£lful  in  not  taking  a 
larger  fupply  from  Dewilmurry^  and  now  determined 
to  avail  myfelf  of  the  firft  opportunity  that  might 
occur,  to  lay  in  as  much  as  we  could  carry. 

As  I  expeCled  to  meet  with  Brinjaries  on  my  way 
to  the  Indtrowty  river,  I  had  determined  to  wait  there 
until  I  ihould  have  laid  in  more  grain,  and  procured 
guides  who  might  be  depended  upon,  for  conducing 
us  through  the  mountainous  wildernefs  between  it  and 
the  Company's  territory.  The  Goand  chief  readily 
furnifhed  guides  from  this  place ;  but  requefted  that  I 
would  releafe  them,  on  their  being  relieved  by  other 
guides,  at  the  village  of  Cowlapour^  which  I  fhould 
meet  with  about  two  cofs  from  Rajaram.  This  I 
faithfully  promifed  to  comply  with. 

April  2gth.  We  proceeded  towards  the  Inderowty^ 
and  found  fome  Goands  ready  flationed  at  Cowlapour 
to  relieve  our  guides.  Perceiving  likewife  fome  Brin-^ 
jaries  in  the  village,  I  flopped  to  inquire  of  them  how 
far  diftant  the  Inderowty  river  was;  and  if  they  thought 
I  could  reach  it  that  day.  They  replied  in  the  nega- 
tive, and  advifed  me  to  halt  at  the  village  of  Charrah^ 
and  to  proceed  to  the  river  on  the  enfuing  day,  where 
I  fhould  find  fome  of  their  tribe  encamped. 

With  this  fcheme  in  view  I  went  on,  and,  the 
guides  having  been  relieved,  we  moved  on  brifkly. 
The  path  now  becaine  fo  flight,  as  to  be  barely  per- 
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ceptible,  and  the  jungle  almoft  impenetrable.  The 
hills  clofed  on  both  fides  of  us,  and  I  had  nothing 
but  a  proFped  of  the  mod  impenetrable  and  moun- 
cainous  wilds  before  me.  Our  guides  frequently  gave 
iis  the.flip,  and  we  immediately  loft  them  in  the 
woods ;  fo  that  it  was  with  difficulty  we  reached  the 
village  of  CharraL  It  was  evident  that  the  inhabi- 
tants we  now  met  with,  were  more  uncivilized  than 
xhofe  we  had  feen  on  our  Brft  entering  the  Goand  ter- 
ritory. The  only  ^o  guides  who^had  remained  witli 
us,  delivered  over  their  charge  to  the  people  of  Char- 
rah  ;  who,  however,  refuied  to  receive  it ;  and  ihortly 
after,  men,  women,  and  children,  in  a  bod^,  deferted 
the  village,  and  fled  into  the  hills,  and  adjacent  wilds. 
I  was  at  a  lofs  to  account  for  their  fudden  departure ;  ^ 
for,  although  fome  fymptoms  of  di(fatisfa6Uon,  or 
fear,  had  appeared  in  their  countenances,  on  our  firft^ 
arrival,  they  could  have  no  caufe  for  fuch  an  abrupt 
proceeding.  Our  wants  at  this  time  were  but  few^ 
and,  in  reality,  confifted  only  in  tlie  neceffity  we  were 
under  of  having  guides  to  conduct  us  through  this 
labyrinth  of  wildernefs ;  but  how  to  procure  one  ap- 
peared an  infurmountable  difficulty,  until  chanci^ 
.threw  two  Brinjaries  in  our  way,  whom  I  prevailed 
on  to  remain  with  us,  and  accompany  us  to  the  next 
village  on  the  enfuing  day. 

April  30th.  Having  refolded  this  day  to  crofs  the 
inderowty^  and,  if  poffible,  to  reach  Bhepaulputiun^ 
we  commenced  our  march  early.  The  Brinjaries^ 
who  had  not  been  detained  without  reludance,  and 
evident  marks  of  fear,  now  fupplicated  earneftly  to 
be  relea&d.  I  alfured  them  that  I  would  do  fo,  as 
foon  as  a  guide  could  be  procured  from  the  village  of 
Jdfdy^  which  was  faid  to  be  only  three  cofs  diftant, 
upon  which' they  appeared  to  be  fomewbat  pacified.  I 
travelled  on  as  ufual  a  little  in  front ;  bur  we  had  not 
proceeded  far,  when  one  of  the  Brinjaries  informed 
us,  that  if  the  whole  party  appeared  at  once,  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  village  would  be  alarmed^  iind  would 
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certainly  defi^^rt  their  habitations ;  by  which  our  hopes 
of  gettiii;^  a  guide  would  be  fruflrated  :  That,  to  pre- 
vent this,  he  would  <^o  on  in  front,  with  only  one  man, 
meanly  clad,  while  the  reft  of  the  party  fliould  remain 
a  little  behind.  With  this  fcheme  in  view,  the  Brin- 
jary  proceeded;  but  had  fcarcely  gone  a  hundred  yards 
from  a  little  hill  clofe  on  our  left,  when  he  perceived 
a  confidcrable  body  of  men  lying  in  a  nulla^  which 
run  clofe  under  the  end  of  the  hill;  and,  upon  our 
advancing,  a  difcharge  of  about  thirty  or  forty  match- 
loctcs,  and  many  arrows,  was  fired  upon  us.  This 
made  us  halt;  and  having  only  two  fspoys  with  me  at 
the  time,  three  or  four  fervants,  and  the  la/car  with 
my  perambulator,  I  refolved  to  fall  back  to  my  party. 
Upon  our  retiring,  the  Goands  advanced  rapidly 
from  the  nulla  and  jungle  ;  and  a  party  of  them  made 
their  appearance  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  At  this  inftant, 
fortunately,  I  was  joined  by  a  naick  and  four  fepoyi, 
of  my  advance,  and  immediately  formed  them,  prim- 
ing and  loading  in  a  little  fpace  of  open  ground  on 
our  right.  As  ifoon  as  the  ftpoyi  had  loaded,  I  would 
fain  have  parleyed  with  the  favagcs  before  firing;  but 
all  my  endeavours  towards  it  were  inefFedual ;  and  as 
they  continued  to  rufh  with  impetuofity  towards  us^ 
with  their  matches  lighted,  and  arrows  fixed  in  their 
bows,  they  received  the  fire  of  my  party  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  about  tv;enty  yards;  when  four  or  five  of 
them  inftantly  dropped.  This  gave  them  an  immediate 
check,  and  they  ran  off,  hallooing  and  fhouting,  into 
the  woods;  carrying  off  their  killed  and  wounded,  all 
but  one  body ;  and  leaving  fome  of  their  arms,  which 
fell  into  our  poficiTion.  The  reft  of  my  people  having 
by  this  time  joined  me,  I  direfted  a  party  of  a  naick 
and  four  fepoys  to  drive  them  from  the  hill  :  this  they 
foon  effcfcted ;  after  which,  difpofing  of  the  fmall  force 
I  had  ^vith  me,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  it  might  aft  to 
moft  advantage  if  again  attacked,  we  moved  forwarcL 
with  the  hope  of  reaching  Bhopaulputtun  that  night. 

Nothing 
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Nothing  worthy  of  remark  occurred  until  we  came 
to  the  Indcrowty  river;'  where,  not  being  able  to  find 
a  ford,  we  were  neccffitated  to  encamp  on  its  bank. 
I  was  the  more  vexed  at  this  difappointment,  as  it  pre* 
vented  our  leaving  the  territory  of  the  Goand  chief 
whofe  fubjefts  had  treated  us  with  fuch  inhofpitality. 
The  village  of  Jajtly^  which  we  had  paflbd,  appeared 
to  be  deferted;  and  upon  looking  into  the  country 
around  me,  I  could  only  perceive  about  ten  huts, 
which  were  likewife  defolate.  As  the  day  clofed,  1 
difcovered,  with  my  telefcope,  three  or  four  men  with 
matchlocks,  who  feemed  to  be  obferving  us  from  be-. 
hind  a  rock  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river.  They 
hallooed  to  us  in  a  language  which  we  could  not  un- 
derhand; but  the  Brinjarics  informed  us,  that  they 
faid  we  fliould  not  be  allowed  to  pafs  the  river,  until 
they  had  received  orders  to  that  etFeft  from  Bhopaulr- 
piUtun.  To  this  I  replied,  that  we  had  a  pafs  from 
iht/MahraUa  government,  which  I  would  fend  for  the 
in(pe6libnof  their  chief  next  morning.  In  about  an 
hour  after,  they  hallooed  again,  inquiring  whether  we 
came  as  friends  or  enemies.  I  defired  the  Brinjaries 
to  reply,  that  we  were  travellers  who  paid  for  what  we 
wanted,  and  took  no  notice  of  any  thing  but  our  road. 
The  found  of  tom-toms  foon  after  apprized  us,  that 
the  Goands  were  collecting,  which  induced  me  to  dif- 
pofe  of  the  cattle,  and  their  loads,  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  we  could  bed  defend  them  if  attacked :  But  the 
found  ceafing,  and  perceiving  no  approach  of  the 
enemy,  we  laid  down  to  reft  under  arms.  About  mid* 
night,  the  noife  of  people  paddling  through  the  water, 
informed  us  of  their  approiich.  They  appeared  to  be 
croffing  the  river  about  half  a  mile  above  us,  and 
<  from  the  found,  I  judged  them  to  be  in  confiderable 
.'  numbers.  I  immediately  direfied  all  the  lights  to  be 
I  piit  out,  and  enjoined  a  pcrfeft  lilence,  The  night 
i  was  exceedingly  dark,  which  rendered  it  impoflible  for 
"V  the  Goands  to  fee  us,  or  we  them,  at  a  greater  diftancc 
^r  than  twenty  yards.     I    fent  fcouts  to  obferve  their 

I  4  motions, 
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motions,  with  direflions  to  retire  before  them,  fhould 
they  advance;  which  they  did  not  however  attempt; 
ana,  after  deliberating  about  half  an  hour,  they  went 
back. 


Finding  the  people  of  the  country  thus  inhofpitably 
inclined  towards  us,  I  conceived  it  would  be  hazard- 
ous to  fend  a  meflenger  to  Bhopaulputtun ;  for,  fliouid 
he  be  detained,  or  put  to  death,  we  might  wait  in  vain 
for  an  anfwer,  until  the  numbers  by  which  we  fliould 
be  furrounded  would  effeftually  cut  o^  our  retreat. 
The  Goands  appeared  to  be  in  full  expe£Ution  of  our 
attempting  to  pafs  the  river,  which  they  would  no 
doubt  have  refitted ;  fo  that  the  only  way  to  extricate 
ourfelves  from  the  prefent  embarrafling  fituation,  was 
to  retreat  as  faft  as  poiTible  by  the  road  we  had  come. 
At  midnight  rain  came  on,  which  rendered  the  road 
very  flippery  for  our  cattle  ;  but  the  weather  clearing 
up  at  day  break,  we  moved  off  in  perfefl  filence. 


May  ift.  We  had  proceeded  about  eleven  miles, 
without  being  obferved,  when  the  difcharge  of  fome 
matchlocks  apprized  us,  that  the  Goands  were  at  no 
great  diftance;  and  on  coming  to  the  village  of  Cow- 
lapmtr^  through  which  our  road  led,  we  found  about 
300  of  them  potted  in  it,  feemingly  with  a  determina- 
tion to  difpute  the  pafTage.  It  was  now  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  fun  bright,  and,  as  ufual 
at  this  feafon  of  the  year,  exceflively  hot.  We  had 
got  back  eighteen  miles  of  our  dittance,  and  had  yet 
eif^ht  more  to  go  before  we  could  reach  Rajaram;  at 
which  place  I  was  refolved  to  take  pott  for  that  night. 
The  rain  had  retarded  the  progrefs  of  my  camels,  but 
had  proved  beneficial  in  other  refpefts ;  for  the  water 
having  collefted  in  the  hollows  of  the  country,  ena- 
bled my  people  to  flake  their  thirft,  which  the  heat, 
and  length  of  the  march,  would  otherwife  have 
rendered  infupportable»       Upon  our  arrival    within 

inulket 
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muCket  fliot  of  Cowlapour^  I  halted  my  party  at  a 
well,  the  only  fupplv  of  water  to  the  village;  and  de- 
fired  my  peopje  to  lofe  no  time  in  refrefhing  them* 
felves  with  a  drinic,  and  likewife  to  refrefh  the  cattle. 
The  Goands  fent  me  repeated  threats  of  the  annihila- 
tion of  my  party,  unlefs  we  could  pay  them  a  large 
fum  of  money;  to  which  I  replied,  that  I  would  pay 
nothing;  they  having  no  right  to  demand  it:  and  I 
cautioned  them  againft  afting  in  defiance  to  the  pafs 
which  I  had  in  my  poffeffion  from  the  Rajah  of 
Nagpaur;  whofe  country  I  was  in,  and  whole  fub- 
jefts  they  were.  Upon  this  they  demanded  to  fee  it, 
which  I  readily  complied  with;  but  none  of  them 
being  able  to  read,  they  appeared  doubtful  of  its  au^ 
thenticity^  This  parley  engaged  us  for  about  an  hour; 
when  the  people  of  the  village  growing  thi^dy,  were  ne* 
ceffitatcd  to  beg  us  to  let  them  have  accei>  to  the  well; 
which,  in  hopes  of  pacifying  them,  we  readily  con- 
fented  to;  but  they  found  the  water  had  been  drained 
by  my  people;  who  being  now  refrefhed,  I  informed 
the  Goands^  that  it  was  my  determination  to  proceed 
immediately.  To  this  they  replied,  that  the  fon  of 
their  chief  was  arrived,  who  affured  us,  that  if  our  pafs 
was  authentic,  we  might  proceed  unmoleltcd  to  liaja^ 
rum;  where  it  would  be  further  inveUigated.  Ihis 
being  all  we  required,  we  purfued  our  route,  and  en- 
camped that  evening,  about  five  o'clock,  at  Rajarum  ; 
taking  up  our  poit  at  a  tank.  Here  we  found  the 
Goands^  who  had  been  very  friendly  before,  all  armed, 
and  huddled  together  in  a  few  detached  huts;  but  no- 
thing, however,  occurred  to  interrupt  our  repofe 
during  the  night. 

May  2d.  With  the  commencement  of  the  dav  we 
refumed  our  march ;  but  had  fcarcely  loaded  the  cat- 
tie,  and  moved  off  the  ground^  when  a  meffenger  ar- 
rived, defiring  us  to  halt  until  the  Goand  chief  of  that 
part  of  the  country  fliduld  arrive;  which  he  raid\vou]d 
be  in  two  or  three  hours.  I  replied,  that  what  the 
chief  inight  have  to  fay  to  me,  he  could  as  well  com* 
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miinicate  at  Dtwilmurry  as  at  Rajarum  ;  and  fo  pro* 
ceeded  on;  when  the  meiTenger,  who  appeared  to  be 
much  furprized  at  our  not  paying  obedience  to  the 
ineiragr,  went  off.  About  eleven  o'clock  we  arrived 
at  Dewilmurry ;  and,  after  eroding  the  river,  en- 
camped on  the  oppoiite  fliore,  within  the  Mahraita 
territory.  Our  wants  in  grain  having  become  very 
prcHing,  the  people  of  the  village  cheerfully  opened 
their  (hops,  and  fupplied  us  abundantly  with  every 
thing  wc  Hood  in  need  of. 

We  had  obferved  two  or  three  men  following  our 
rear,  all  the  way  from  Rajarum;  but  little  fufpedpd 
that  it  was  the  advance  of  the  Goand  chiefs  party^ 
wh.>  had  fent  a  meflbnger  to  us  in  the  morning.  He 
arrived  about  an  hour  after  us  at  Dewilmurry^  and 
immediately  fcnt  a  meflfage,  requiring  to  fee  my  pafs. 
It  was  accordingly  fent  him;  when  he  fhewed  every 
rcfpect  to  it,  and  rcqueftcd  an  interview  with  me, 
which  was  likcwife  agreed  upon.  He  came  about 
noon,  cfcortcd  by  his  attendants,  and,  after  mutual 
falutations,  a  converfation,  through  the  medium  of 
an  interpreter,  took  place.  He  apologized  much  for 
the  ill  treatment  I  had  received  in  his  countrv;  and 
exprcffcd  fome  fatisfaftion,  that  the  people  who  had 
attacked  mc  had  met  with  their  deferts.  He  aflured 
mc  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  my  intention  of  going 
through  his  country,  or  he  would  have  provided 
againll  any  accidents  of  that  kind;  and  was  grieved 
lor  what  we  muft  have  fulFcrcd  in  our  retreat  during 
fuch  exceffive  hot  weather.  He  concluded  by  ex.- 
prc(i:np;  a  hope  that  I  would  look  over  it,  and  not 
make  any  complaint  againtt  him  to  the  government  at 
Nfigfjour.  I  replied,  that,  not  having  fuftained  any 
r)iatc:rial  injury,  and,  as  he  cxprefTed  a  great  deal  w 
contriiion  at  what  had  happened,  I  flioiild  not  prefer 
any  complaint  againft  him. 

Upon  inquiring  his  name,  he  told  me  it  was  Loll 
SiiAw;  that  he  had  lately  come  from  Nagpour^  to  takp 

charge 
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charge  of  his  brother  In kut  Row's  JaghetVy  during 
his  abfence  with  the  Berar  Rajah's  forces  on  the 
JVi'zam's  frontier.  He  then  departed,  requefting  per- 
miifion  to  vifit  me  on  the  enfuing  day. 

» 

The  Mahratta  Aumil  in  Dewilmurry  informed  us, 
that  it  was  very  fortunate  we  had  loft  no  time  in  our 
retreat;  for,  notwithftanJing  the  friendly  affurances 
of  the  Goand  chief,  all  his  vaffals,  and  every  neigh- 
bouring Goand  Rajah,  had  been  fummoned  to  cq- 
operate  with  him,  tor  the  purpofe  of  plundering  and 
cutting  us  off;  and  that  if  we  had  delayed  but  a  few 
hours  more,  our  retreat  wou[d  have  been  almoll  im- 
poflible. 

Rajah  Loll  Shaw  came  again  this  evening,  ac- 
cording to  appointment,  and  was  efcorted  by  a  nu- 
merous retinue,  -with  their  pieces  loaded,  and  matches 
burning.  The  falutation  being  over,  I  inquired  of 
him  as  to  the  nature  of  the  country  through  which  it 
was  my  intention  to  have  proceeded,  by  BhopouU 
puttun^  to  the  Company's  territory.  He  candidly  in- 
formed me,  that  I  had  done  well  in  returning;  for 
that  the  road,  to  my  party,  would  have  been  almoft 
impraiQicable.  He  defcribed  the  country  as  being 
very  mountainous,  and  full  of  pafles  which  are  ex- 
ceedingly fteep  :  that  the  only  travellers  who  ever 
venture  through  it,  are  a  few  Brirjaries^  who  expe- 
rience the  greateft  difficulties  in  their  progrefs  through 
thcfe  wild  regions:  that  the  inhabitants  are  of  a  more  fa- 
yage  nature  than  any  others  of  the  Goand  tril>es;  both 
fexes  going  naked,  and  living  entirely  upon  the  pro- 
duce of  their  woods  :  that  even  the  people  in  his 
country,  who,  by  communication  with  the  Mahrattas^ 
,  had  become  in  fome  degree  civilized,  eat  grain  only 
during  three  months  of  the  year,  and  fublift  on  roots, 
and  fruits,  during  the  remaining  nine  months.  That 
I  .afterpaffing  BhopaulpvUtun^  we  (hould  not  have  been 
^    fible  to  proi:ure  grain  for  our  fubfiftence,  and  fhould 

have 
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have  found  no  other  road  than  a  flender  foot  path,  in 
many  places  almoft  impervious :  that  the  wild  Gaanis 
moreover  would  have  continually  harafled  us,  and  we 
muft  have  been  frequently  bewildered  iot  want  of  a 
guide. 

From  what  information  I  could  colled,  it  did  not 
appear  that  the  want  of  grain  in  the  hills,  and  forefis, 
between  us  and  the  Circars^  proceeded  from  any  defr- 
ciency  in  the  foil,  for  the  trees  which  grow  in  it  are 
large  and  flourifhing;  but,  from  the  unfettled  nature 
of  the  wild  inhabitants,  to  whofe  minds  a  predatory 
life  is  mod  agreeable;  and  while  they  find  fuftenance 
to  their  fatisfaflion,  produced  fpontaneoufly  by  na- 
ture, they  do  not  feel  the  neceffity  of  toiling  for 
greater  luxuries.  Being  unacquainted  with  any  greater 
enjoyment  than  that  of  roving  in  their  wilds,  as  their 
fancy  direfls,  they  confider  the  occupations  of  hus- 
bandry and  agriculture  as  fuperfluous,  and  not  necef- 
fary  for  their  welfare. 

Loll  Shaw  likewife  informed  ihe,  that  the  GoMi\ 
beyond  his  country  had  no  matchlocks,  which  his  peo- 
ple had  been  taught  the  ufe  of  by  the  Mahrattas;  but 
they  were  all  provided  with  bows  and  arrows;  tlat 
they  ufually  fix  the  bow  with  their  feet,  direfting  tte 
arrow  and  drawing  the  cord  with  their  hand,  and 
throw  the  arrow  with  precifion  to  a  conliderabk 
didance. 

I  computed  that  Loll  Shaw's  party  might  amount 
to  5QO  Goands,  moft  of  them  large  and  well  made 
men.  Upon  comparing  them  with  the  fepoys^  they  ap- 
peared in  no  wife  inferior  to  them  in  ftature,  but  very 
black;  and  I  was  inforihed  that  the  Mahrattas  am* 
dered  them  as  better  foldiers  than  even  the  Rajepodu 
In  the  little  flcirmifh  I  had  with  them,  I  faw  no  rcafoB 
to  think  fo;  but  if  I  had  had  to  contend  with  Lou 
Shaw*s  men,  who  were  certainly  better  armed  tbtfj 
thofe  who  had  attacked  us,  I  might  perhaps  battJ 
found  them  a  more  formidable  enemy. 
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I  HAb  now  no  alternative  in  proceeding  to  the 
Company's  territory,  but  to  go  more  to  the  fouthward, 
by  the  road  I  have  mentioned  before,  as  leading, 
through  the  Paloon/hah  Rajah's  country,  into  the  EL 
lore  Circar.  Upon  inquiring  of  Loll  Shaw  if  he 
could  give  me  any  information  as  to  the  fituation  and 
views  of  that  chief,  he  replied,  that  he  was  then  at  va^ 
riance  with  the  Nizam  ;  but  having  once  feen  his  Dc^ 
ivariy  and  being  on  terms  of  friendfhip  with  him,  he 
offered  to  give  me  a  letter  recommending  me  to  his 
care  and  attention.  A  more  agreeable  propofal  he 
could  not  have  made,  and  I  thankfully  accepted  his 
offer;  but  the  Goand  chief  being  unable  to  write, 
fome  delay  occurred  before  a  man  was  found  who 
could  write  in  the  Tellinghy  charafter :  he  then  diftated 
the  letter,  and  having  affixed  his  feal  to  it,  delivered 
it  to  me. 


Loll  Shaw  having  voluntarily  done  me  a  kind- 
nefs,  I  thought  fome  acknowledgment  would  be  pro* 
per  on  my  part.  He  had  been  very  curious  in 
examining  the  arms  of  the  fepoys  who  were  (landing 
around  me,  and  exprelTed  much  furprife  at  the  in- 
ilantaneous  manner  in  which  he  had  feen  them  dif- 
charged.  I  took  this  opportunity  of  prefenting  the 
chief  with  my  fowling-piece,  which  being  fired  be- 
fore him,  he  received  it  with  every  mark  of  gratitude 
and  fatisfa£iion,  and  faid,  that  it  fhould  be  kept  in  his 
family,  as  a  friendly  memorial  of  the  Fringhys ;  (Eu- 
ropeans;) and  added,  that  I  might  reft  afTured  his 
Goands  would  never  more  offer  me  any  moleftation. 
The  interview  had  now  lafted  five  hours  until  ten  at 
night,  when  he  rofe  up  to  take  leave,  and  aifuring 
me  of  eternal  friendfhip,  departed. 


£- 
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X,        May  3d.     We  returned  to  Beejoor,  where  we  fell 
'  ~^in  again  with  the  high  road^  and  proceeded  the  fame 
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day  to  Nuggong.     Tlie   MakraiLa  Aumil  at    Beejoor 
readily  relieved  our  guides,  and  congratulated  me  on 
my  efcape  from  the  mountains  and  jungles  in  whicbf 
he  faid,  fo  many  of  his  people  had  been    loft,  and 
never  more  heard  of.    He  informed  mc,  that  even  the 
Bf'injariesj  who  never  ventured  among  thefe  Goanisj 
until  the  moft  folemn  proteftations  of  fecurity  were 
given,  had  in  many  inftances  been  plundered.    The 
Birar  Rajah^  however,  was  much  indebted   to  thcTe 
travelling  merchants  for  having  conciliated,  and,  in 
fomc  degree,  civilized  a  number  of  thofe  wild  people: 
for  the  traffic  which  they  carry  on  among  them,  parti- 
cularly in  fait  and  fugar,  had  introduced  a   tafte  ibr 
luxuries,  which  many  of  them  now  could  not  eafilv 
diipenfe  with.     This  had  alfo  induced  them  to  be 
more  induftrious  in  colleding  the  produce  of  their 
jungles ;  fuch  as  lac,  iron  ore,  and  other  articles  for 
barter ;  and  had  neceffitated  their  affording  proteSioD 
to  the  BrinjarUs.    In  thecourfe  of  this  traffic,  which 
had  now  lafled  about  twenty-five  years,  the   defire  of 
the  Goands  for  fait  and  fugar  had  confiderably.  in- 
creafed ;  and  tended  more  to  their  civilization  than 
any  other  means :  for  before  they  had  tafled  or  ac- 
quired a  relifh  for  thofe  articles,  no  man  could  veB' 
lure  among   them;  and  he  affured   me,  that   it  Iml 
a  more  powerful  effeft  than  the  whole  force  of  the 
Mahratta  arms,  in  rendering  them  obedient  to  their 
government. 

Soox  after  leaving  Bctjoor^  we  began  gradually  ((^ 
defcend,  and  on  our  arrival  at  Nuggong^  we  founathe 
country  fo  parched,  that  forage  could  not  be  pBO' 
cured;  which  compelled  me  to  feed  my  cattle  on  the 
leaves  of  the  Banyan  tree,*  and  to  increafe  their  il* 
lowance  of  dry  grain. .  The  price  of  grain  had  veiy 
much  increafed  fince  we  had  left  Byrqgur ;  butwat 
not  now  to  be  bought  at  more  than  eight  feers  fori 
rupee.     A  report  having  reached  thi^  place,  that^  i» 

*  Ficu3  Bengalenfis. 
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the  {kirmilh  between  the  Goands  and  my  party,  fome 
hundreds  had  fallen  on  both  fides,  the  inhabitants  had, 
in confequence,  taken  the  alarm;  and  it  was  not  until 
I  had  produced  my  pafs,  that  any  of  them  would  coa>e 
near  us. 

May  4th.  We  proceeded  to  Ewunpilly,  a  Mah- 
raita  poll,  on  the  fouth-eaft  frontier  of  the  Bcrar  Ra* 
jah*s  country,  at  which  place,  in  a  fmall  mud  fort, 
were  flationed  about  200  horfe,  and  fome  men  with 
matchlocks.  The  alarm,  which,  on  our  approach^ 
appeared  to  pervade  them,  was  fucb,  that  they  imme- 
diately retired  into  the  fort;  where  they  fecured  them- 
felves.  I  allowed  my  camp  to  be  pitched,  and  waited 
.  till  we  had  all  taken  fome  refrefliment,  before  I  fent 
my  pafs  for  the  infpe£tion  of  the  commanding  officer. 
My  MoonJIue  being  then  deputed  with  it,  was  refufed 
admittance  into  the  fort;  and  the  Mahrattas  threatened 
to  fire  upon  him  if  he  did  not  immediatefly  retire.  He 
told  them,  that  he  had  come  without  arms,  and  with  only 

-  a  paper  to  fliew  to  any  of  their  party  who  could  read ; 
Upon  which,  after  fome  little  hefitation,  they  allowed 

,    him  to  come  to  the  gate.     When  they  had  infpefted 

I  the  pafs,  they  faid  it  was  a  very  old  one,  and  declared 
that  it  muft  be  a  counterfeit ;  for,  from  what  fart  of 

,    the  Engli/h  territory  could  I  have  come  ?    They  then 

'  very  angrily  told  the  man  to  go  away,  and  to  give 
them  no  further  trouble.  I  was  much  vexed  at  their 
inhofpitahle  conduti,  and  fent  him  once  more  to  rea-^ 

,  fdn  with  them  upon  the  confequences  of  a£ling  in  de- 
fiance  to  the  order  and  feal  of  the  Bcrar  Rajah ;  and 

.  to  tell  them,  that  if  they  would  not  compjy  with  the 
'  tefms  prefcribed  in  it,  I  fliould  wait  at  Exuunpilly^  and 
u  difpatch  an  account  of  their  conduct  to  the  Subahdar 

^  of  Seepour,  who  refided  only  at  the  diftance  of  ten 

L  cofs  weftward.  It  was  not,  however,  until  fevtral 
hours  had  elapfed,  that  they  could  be  perfuaded  we 

'x  iffjere  not  an  enemy  :  kut  towards  noon,  they  came 
out  of  the  fort,  and  by  the  evening  were  quite  pacified. 
At  this  time  the  Mahratta  officer  on  command  came 

to 
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to  pay  me  a  vifit.  I  chided  him  for  his  alarm;  to 
vhich  he  very  reafonably  replied,  that  circumrpedion 
in  his  fituation  was  but  proper;  for,  as  the  Nizam 
had  many  Fringhys  in  his  fervice,  how  was  he  to  know 
that  I  was  not  one  of  them.  As  it  was  not  my  intereft 
to  enter  into  further  altercation  with  him  on  the  fub-* 
je8,  and  his  fears  fecmed  to  have  fubfided,  I  began  to 
interrogate  him  concerning  the  extent  of  the  MahratU 
territory  to  the  fouthward ;  and  aflced  him  if  he  would 
venture  to  recommend  me  to  the  care  and  attention  of 
the  Nizam's  officers  in  the  adjoining  diftrid  of  CAiV 
noor.  He  replied,  that  the  Mahraita  territory  ex-* 
tended  only  three  cofs  further ;  and  that  his  Rajah 
being  then  at  war  with  the  Nizam^  he  could  not  ven- 
ture to  enter  into  any  correfpondence  with  his  people. 
He  then  confirmed  the  accounts  1  had  before  received, 
of  the  whole  diflrift  of  Chinnoor  being  defolate. 


Having  now  no  other  alternative,  but  to  proceed 
by  that  route;  and  reflefling  on  the  frequent  inftances 
in  which  I  had  been  diftrefled  for  want  of  guides;  I 
inftrufted  fomeof  my  people  to  endeavour  to  get  three 
or  four  intelligent  men,  who  (hould  engage  to  accom- 
pany us  to  Ellore^  or  Rajamandry  ;  and  to  promife,at 
the  fame  time,  that  they  ftiould  be  paid  very  largely 
for  it.  1  confidercd  that  if  the  Paloori/Jiah  Rajah  fliould 
prove  hoftile,  nothing  but  this  would  enable  me  topufli 
through  his  country  with  rapidity,  or  any  tolerable 
fucceis.  The  difficulty  of  our  fituation  feemed  indeed 
to  be  imprefled  upon  the  whole  party,  and  every  miff 
in  it  appeared  to  intereft  himfelf  in  ourmutual  welfait- 
They  cheerfully  fubmitted  to  fuch  hardfhips  as  the  n^ 
ceffity  of  the  cafe  required,  particularly  in  agreeing ta 
carry, grain  through  the  wildernefs  we  had  to  travcrii 
Three  Mahratta  Brinjaries  were  at  length  prevailed 
upon  to  conduft  us  to  Rajamandry ;  whofe  demandi 
for  compenfation  were  enormous ;  yet  I  'was  i** 
ceffitated'to  comply  with  them;  and  the  MahrM 
3  '  '  oflSctf 
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officer  in  command,  being  applied  to  for  the  refponfi- 
bility  of  their  conduft,  faid  he  would  anfwer  for  their 
fidelity. 


May  5th.     Having  now  fuppHed  ourfelves  with 
grain  for  feven  days,  we  refumed  our  journey.     The 
road  led  along  the  weft  bank  of  the  Baun  Gunga  river, 
through  a  very  wild  country ;  and  we  had  no  fooner 
paffed  the   Mahratta  boundary,  than  we  entered  a 
thick  foreft.     The  mountains  appeared  to  come  clofe 
down  to  the  eaft  bank  of  the  river,  and  every  profpeft 
I  had  of  them  feemed  to  coincide  with  the  accounts  I 
had  received  of  the  wild  country  in  that  quarter.  Soon 
after  crofiing  the  confines,  I  heard  the  found  of  tom^ 
toms  for  a  confiderable  diftance,  which  was  evidently 
a  fignal  of  alarm ;  and  as  we  proceeded,  the  ruins  of 
feveral  villages  occurred*     About  eleven  o'clock,  the 
fun  being  intenfely  hot,  and  there  being  no  water  near 
the  road,  I  was  under  the  neccflity  of  halting,   until 
my  people,  and  cattle,  could  be  refrefhed  with  water 
from  the  Baun  Gunga.    That  river  was  in  general  from 
half  a  mile  to  a  mile  from  the  road,  but  being  fepa- 
rated  from  us  by  a  thick  foreft,  it  was  with  difficulty 
we  could  penetrate  to  it.     Having  proceeded  about 
feventecn  miles  to  the  ruins  of  the  little  village  of 
Unnar^  I  halted  at  that  place,  until  three  in  the  after- 
noon.'   The  extreme  heat  of  the  day  would  have  in- 
duced me  to  halt  her?  for  the  night ;  but  it  was  necef- 
fary "to  proceed,  and  to  crofs  the  Godavery  before  dark, 
in  order  that  the  Nizam's  people  might  not  have  time 
to  obftruft  our  paflage.    The  road  continued  gradually 
defcending,  and  the   foil   was  now  wholly  rock  and 
coarfe  fand.     Upon  our  arrival  near  the  Godavery^  I 
difcovered  a  large  fort  upon  an  eminence,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Baun  Gunga ;    and  with  my  glafs  c'owld 
'perceivc  a  white  flag.     The  found  of  tom-tom-s  foon 
after  apprized  us,  ^hat  although  the  villages  were  de- 
ferted,  the  woods  were  full  of  men;  and  that  the  pco- 
^     VOL.  VII.  K  p!e 
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pie  at  their  alarm  poAs  were  on  the  watch.  On 
coming  to  the  river,  we  difcovered  feveral  fmall  par- 
ties of  matchlockmen  fcattered  along  the  fands  in  its 
bed.  I  halted  to  colleft  my  party,  and  hndrng  the 
ftream  very  fhallow,  we  croffcd  over  without  molefta- 
tion,  and  encamped  in  a  clear  fpot  of  ground  on  the 
foutbern  bank. 

I  MIGHT  now  be  laid  to  have  entered  upon  that 
part  of  India  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  7V//«i. 
gana,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  called  Tellinghys^ 
and  fpeak  a  language  peculiar  to  themfelves.  This 
dialed  appears  to  bear  a  itrong  refemblance  to  what, 
in  the  Circars^  is  called  GcrUoos. 

After  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  length  of  the  march, 
our  fituatron  clofe  to  the  river  had  a  very  refrelhing 
and  pleafing  etfed.  1  was  highly  delighted  with  the 
romantic  view  which  the  confluence  of  the  Godavtrj 
and  Baun  Gunga  rivers  now  prefented.  I  could  fee 
quite  up  to  the  fort  of  Sitruncha  ;  and  an  opening  be- 
yond it  likewife  (hewed  the  junttion  of  the  InderoxtitJ 
river  with  the  latter.  The  blue  mountains,  and  diftant 
forefts,  which  terminated  the  profpeft,  rendered  the 
whole  a  very  fublime  and  interefting  fcene. 

There  is  here  a  fmall  Pagoda  facred  to  the  Hindoo 
goddcfs  Calij  fituated  on  the  north-eaft  bank  of  the 
river,  at  the  confluence;  wjjich  imparts  its  name  to 
this  patliage  over  the  Gunga  Godavery^  called  Cahfair 
ghaut;  and  annually  draws  a  great  concourfe  of  pil- 
grims^, \yho,  from  ideas  of  purification,  come  to  walk 
in  the  waters  of  the  confluent  ftreams.* 

^•TiiE  bed  of  the  God  every  at  this  ghaiet  is  about  t 
mik  in  breadth,  and  confiited  at  this  feafon  of  a  wide 
expanfe  of  fand.     The  quantity  of  water,  where  wc 

croffei 

*  The  confluences  of  all  the  principal  riven  throughout  Hindoe^tsHt 
as  wtill  as  their  fources,  are  places  of  Hindoo  worfhip  and  fupetiHuflD; 
And  to  thefe  many  thoufands  of  pilgrims  annually  rclbrc. 
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ttoffcd  it,  was  irtconfiderable ;  being  divided  into 
four  or  five  little  ftre^ms,  the  fum  of  whofe  widths  did 
not  exceed  one  hundred  feet,  and  was  no  where  more 
than  fifteen  inches  deep. 


May  6th.     We  commenced  bur  march  along  the 
wcftem  bank  of  the  Godav^ry.-     On  palling  the  ruins 
of  the  town  of  Cdlifair^  I  could  perceive  the  remains 
of  an  6ld  fort,  a  mofque,  and  a  MuJfulmarCs  tomb.    I 
was  informed  that  this  place  had  been  the  refidence  of 
the  Nizam's  officer  who  had  formerly  been  intrufted 
with  the  charge  of  the  diltrifl:  of  Chinnoor;  and  who 
having  joined  the  Zemeendar  in  reiifting  the  Nizarn^ 
government,    had   afterwards  fallen  a   vi6lim   to  his 
treachery.     My  march  this  day  was  through  a  thick 
foreft,  gradually  defcending  the  whole  way  *,  and  ter~ 
Hiinated  at  a  fort,  around  which  there  had  formerly 
been  a  confiderable  town,  called  Mahndtopour ;  but 
whichj  excepting  a  fmall  number  oF  armed  men,  and  a 
few  ittifei^able  Tellinghy  inhabitants,  appeared  now  to 
be  defolate.    The  fort  had  a  double  rampart  and/tj^,  . 
and   had  evidently  been  a   place  of  fomc   ftrengih. 
The  innimierable  marks  of  cannon  (liots  on  the  walls, 
indicsEted  that  it  had  ftood  a  fiege,  and  had  a!  Co  made 
a  confiderable  refiftance.  Wc  had  no  fooncr  encamped, 
than  a,  man  came  out  to  inquire  for  news  of  the  Ni- 
is^m's  asid  Mahratta  armies,  and  what  was  likely  to  be 
the  ifftte  of  the  war;  but  not  finding  his  curiofity  gra- 
tified^ he  returned. 


May  7th.  After  leaving  this  place,  we  proceeded 
twenty-three  miles,  and  encamped  near  a  well  on  a 
fmalt  fpot  of  open  ground  in  the  jungle.  Many  dc- 
feited  villages  occurred  oh  the  march ;  and  the  road 
was  for  the  mod  part  over  a  heavy  fand,  without  a 
drop  of  water  near  it.  The  periodical  rains  having 
(ailed  in  this  part  of  the  country  for  fcveral  years, 
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the  tanks,  wells,  and  refervoirs,  had  moftly  dried  up, 
which  rendered  the  heat  and  length  of  our  journey  this 
day  the  more  diftreffing.  The  extreme  thirft  of  my 
people  and  cattle  foon  exhaufted  the  little  water  we 
found  in  the  well,  and  the  river  being  five  miles  dif- 
tant,  and  feparated  from  us  by  a  ridge  of  hills,  was 
confequently  out  of  our  reach.  Luckily  the  guides 
whom  we  had  brought  from  Ewunpilly^  and  who  had 
frequently  trax^elled  this  road,  informed  us,  that  about 
the  diftance  of  a  mile,  there  were  a  few  Goand  huts, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  were  fupplied  with  water  from 
a  fpring.  We  fet  out  immediately  in  fearch  of  it,  and, 
to  our  great  joy,  found  it  was  not  dried  up;  and,  on 
digging  a  little  in  the  fand,  abundance  of  water  flowed 
out. 


Marching  at  this  feafon,  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
oppreffed  us  exceedingly;  but  the  unfettled  date  of 
the  country,  and  the  probable  rifk  of  being  attacked, 
rendered  it  unavoidable.  Although  the  road  was  a 
beaten  one,  and  tolerably  clear  of  brufh-wood,  yet  the 
foreft  on  each  fide  being  exceflively  thick,  might,  if 
we  had  moved  in  the  dark,  have  enabled. an  enemy  to 
come  upon  us  unawares  :  whereas,  by  travelling  in 
the  day,  and  taking  our  ground  in  a  clear  fpot,  we 
were  always  in  a  fituation  to  defend  ourfelves  with  ad- 
vantage. The  women  and  children  who  had  accom- 
panied the /e/;c?)^5,  and  who,  at  the  commencement  of 
our  journey,  had  been  accuftomed  to  ride,  were  now,, 
from  the  reduced  ftate  of  the  cattle,  compelled  to 
walk.  They  appeared,  however,  to  be  fully  impreffed 
with  the  neceffity  of  the  cafe;  and  although  they  would 
have  fuffercd  lefs  by  travelling  in  the  cool  of  the 
night,  yet  they  muft  have  created  confiderable  con- 
fufion,  in  cafe  of  an  attack  at  that  time;  exclufiveof 
which  confidcrations,  the  day-light  was  elTentially  ne- 
celfary  to  my  geographical  purfuits. 


3  Mat 
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May  8th.  We  reached  the  Paloonjhah  Rajah's 
frontier,  and  our  journey  terminated  at  the  village  of 
EtooTy  where  we  fell  in  once  more  with  the  Godavcry. 

May  gth.     Proceeded  to  Naugwarrum.  When  we 
came  within  two  miles  of  this  place,  the  beating  of 
tom-toms^  and  blowing  of  horns,  again  apprized  us  of 
an  armed  force  being  in  the  woods.     Our  guides  in- 
formed us  that  it  was  the  alarm  pofts  of  Cummuny 
BooEY,  a  Zemtendar  of  Naugwarrum^  and  vaffal  to 
AsHRUFF  Row,  the  Rajah  of  Paloonjhah.     They  ad- 
vifed  me  to  proceed  with  caution;  and,  being  known 
to  his  people,  they  propofed  to  go  on  firft,  and  inform 
them  who  we  were.     I  halted  to  colle6t  my  party; 
and  foon  after  one  of  the  guides,  who  had  gone  for- 
ward to  the  village,  returned  with  an  account  that  the 
people  would  not  credit  a  word  he  had  faid,  but  had 
abufed  him;  and  that  the  inhabitants  were  all  armed, 
and  aflembled  to  oppofe  us.     Having  no  alternative 
but  to  proceed,    I  advanced  with  my  party,  and  took 
a  circuit  by  the  river  to  avoid  the  village.     The  refl 
of  my  people  followed  in  the  rear;  and  as  we  did  not 
pafs  within  reach  of  their  fire  arms,  they  continued  to 
gaze  at  us  without  attempting  to  offer  any  hoftility, 
or  to  quit  their  poll.     We  then  took  up  our  ground 
on  the  bank  of  the  river;  and  as  foon  as  the  camp 
was  pitched,  I  advanced  with  two  of  our  guides,   and 
a  few  of  ihtfepoys^  towards  the  village.  Wc  beckoned 
-  to  fomeof  the  villagers  to  come  forward,  when  a  few 
of  then^came  out  to  meet  us,  and  finding  we  were  not 
enemies,    their  alarm   immediately    fubfided.     They 
informed  us  that  the  reafon  of  their  keeping  up  thefe 
poits  was  to  be  on  their  guard  againft  the  Goands^  who, 
a!t  this  feafon,  while  the  river  is  low,  fometimes  take 
the  opportunity  of  croffing,  and  furprizing  them  in 
the  night.     The  rapine  and  murder  which  they  had 
fuffered  by  thefe  fudden  attacks,  kept  the  Tellinghys 
in  conftant  alarm, 

K3  This 
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Tins  afternoon,  perceiving  a  little  eminence,  not 
far  from  our  camp,  which  fccmed  to  prefent  a  favon-? 
b!c  (jtuaiion  for  viewing  the  country,  I  went  to  it; 
and  was  much  ^ratiHcd  with  a  profpeft  of  about  fif- 
teen miles  of  the  courfc  of  the  Godavcry.  Immenfe 
raniTCs  of  mountains,  and  forefts,  appeared  -to  extend 
from  Suruncha,  along  the  eaft  fide  of  the  rjver,  to  the 
quarter  oppofitc  this  place ;  and  thence  to  the  fouth* 
eaftward  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  The  wild 
fcenery  which  now  prefcntcd  itfclf,  and  the  rugged  ap* 
pcarance  of  the  mountains,  made  me  refleft  with  fatij- 
faction  on  having  rolinquifhed  the  attempt  of  pene* 
trating  through  a  country,  where  every  imaginable 
difficulty  and  dan^rcr  mud  have  been  encountered; 
and  in  which,  perhaps,  oui;  whole  party  would  have 
been  cut  off. 

Our  guides,  who,  in  confideration  of  the  very  lai^c 
rccom  pence  I  had  oflTered  them,  had  undertaken  to 
conduft  us  into  the  Ellore  Circar^  w^re  now  exceed* 
ingly  cautious  of  (hewing  themfelves  in  the  villages; 
and  whenever  grain,  or  any  other  article,  was  to  be 
purchafcd,  it  was  with  the  utmoft  reluftance  that  they 
could  be  perfuaded  to  interpret  and  deal  for  us  with 
the  Tellinghys,  They  alledged,  that  fhould  they  be 
recognized,  they  would  undoubtedly,  on  their  return, 
be  feized  and  put  to  death. 

At  Etonr  we  met  fome  people,  conducing  about 
fortv  carts  loaded  with  cotton,  who,  we  were  told,  had 
come  from  Chanda;  and  were  proceeding  to  the  ma- 
nufattories  at  Maddapollom  in  the  Company's  terri- 
tory. Their  cattle  having  fuffered  much  froin  the 
heat,  and  want  of  water,  they  had  halted  at  this  place 
to  vefrcfh,  previous  to  the  continuance  of  their  jour- 
ney. It  was  pleafing  to  meet  with  travellers  fubjeft 
to  our  own  government  in  this  inhofpitable  comitry; 
and  this  circumliance  evidently  (hewed,  that  the.  Voad 
^lad  long    been   frequented.     I   was  informed,    that 
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m  feafons  when  vate^  and  grain  are  in  abundance, 
the  Brinjarits  frequently  pafs  this  Way  from  the  fea 
coaft  to  Chanda, 


May  loth.  I  pnoct^tDED  to  Mangaptil^  which  is 
die  head  of  a  fmall  Purgunnah  bearing  the  fame  name, 
and  is  the  refidcnce  of  the  fialoon/hah  Rajah's  officer 
Narrain  Row.  This  is  a  large  village,  fituated  clofe 
on  the  weft  bank  of  the  Goda-Oery^  and  havS  a  little  mud 
fort  in  the  middle  of  it.  On  coming  to  this  place,  we 
perceived  a  confiderable  body  of  armed  men,  who, 
ibon  after  our  arrival,  appeared  extremely  hoftile, 
and  uttered  a  variety  of  threats  againft  us,  of  impri- 
fonment  and  deftruftion  to  the  whole  party.  My 
followers  were  much  intimidated  thereby;  but,  to  pre- 
vent the  panic  increafing,  I  ordered  the  camp  to  be 
ilritck,  and  prepared  for  battle.  The  effect  of  this 
vras  very  vilible  in  the  immediate  alteration  of  their 
conduct  towards  us ;  and  the  altercation  ended  by  an 
interview  with  Narrain  Row.  He  was  much  fur- 
.  prifedat  the  prelude  to  our  converfation,  by  my  pre- 
ienting  him  with  the  letter  from  Loll  Shaw;  and  had 
no  fooner  peruled  it,  than  our  affairs  began  to  wear  a 
better  afpett  Being  a  Tellinghy^  and  fpeaking  no 
other  languyjic,  we  could  only  converfe  through  th^ 
medium  of  an  interpreter  ;  from  whom  I  foon  under- 
ilood,  thai  he  piopof^^d  to  purchafc  my  T'c^or;^^  horfe. 
J  anfwered,  thdt  I  was  !K)t  a  merchant,  and  could  not 
^flent  to  his  prr)p()faL  He  then  laid,  that  fuch  a  fine 
animal  had  never  come  into  his  country,  and  begged 
to  know  if  I  would  part  with  it  upon  any  other  terms; 
as  he  wifhed  to  prefent  it  to  hi'^  young  Rajafi^  who  was 
very  fond  of  horfes.  Upon  this  my  interpreter  in- 
formed him,  that  i  could  give  no  politive  anfwer  for 
the.pnfent;  byt  that  if  he  would  fend  a  refpetlable 
man  with  me  as  far  as  the  Company's  territory,  which 
I  hop^d  to  reach  at  furthell  in  (tvcti  days,  I  fhould 
then  have  lefs  occafion  for  t\^  very  ufeful  fervices  of 
^he  animal,  aad  might  fc:el  lefs  reluctance  to  part  with 

K  4  him 
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him.  Finding  he  could  not  prevail  on  me  to  fell  him 
the  Toorky^  he  then  tried  to  purchafe  a  little  horfe  be- 
longing to  the  Jemadar  of  my  efcort,  and  one  of  the 
fcpoys  tattoos.  As  the  animals  were  much  reduced^ 
and  a  good  price  was  offered,  bargains  were  very  near 
being  concluded;  when  conceiving  it  might  cceate 
a  fufpicion  of  our  being  on  a  trading  concern,  I  im- 
mediately put  a  (lop  to  the  traffic ;  and  as  they  did  not 
offer  any  impediment  to  my  proceeding,  I  ordered  the 
cattle  to  be  loaded,  and  we  moved  off,  leaving  Nak- 
RAiN  Row  and  his  people  fomewhat  difappointed. 


The  mountains  continue  clofe  down  to  the  eaft  fide 
of  the  Godaveryj  oppofite  this  place;  and  the  wild  in- 
habitants fometimes  extend  their  depredations  into  the 
country  on  this  fide  of  the  river.  The  Tellinghys  de- 
tailed to  us  fome  horrid  a6ls  of  barbarity  that  had  atr 
tended  the  pillaging  of  their  village  by  the  Goanis: 
thefe,  they  faid,  were  always  committed  by  fecrel 
jioQurnal  expeditions;  in  which  the  mountaineers  had 
frequently  eluded  the  vigilance  of  their  alarm  pofti, 
and  furprized  the  villagers  while  at  reft;  and  neither 
the  defencelefs  perfons  of  women,  or  children,  had, 
in  fuch  cafes,  efcaped  their  favage  fury.  Their  wea^ 
pons  are  bows  and  arrows,  hatchets,  and  lances. 


Having  afterwards  heard  of  a  people,  who,  in  the 
Northern  Circars^  are  called  Coands^  and  whofe  de- 
predations into  thofc  provinces  are  attended  with  fimi- 
lar  afts  of  cruelty,  1  naturally  conceived  them  to  be 
the  fame  tribe;  but,  in  a  converfation  with  Cumaui 
Maiiummed,  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  MahraiU 
Puygunnah  of  Manickpatam  ;  and  who  appeared  to  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  different  tribes  of  moun- 
taineers  fubjetl  to  ihQ Berar  government;  he  informed 
me,  that  thefe  are  a  different  race  from  the  Goanis* 
The  latter,  he  faid,  arc  much  larger  men,  and  had, 
..  .  . ; ]n 
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in  many  inftances,  been  made  good  fubjeQs;  but  the 
Coands  are  inferior  in  ftature,  and  fo  wild,  that  every 
attempt  which  had  been  made  to  civilize  them  had 
proved  inefFeftual.  I  never  indeed  met  with  a  people 
who  fhewed  lefs  inclination  to  hold  converfe  of  any 
kind  with  ftrangers,  than  thefe  mountaineers  in  gene- 
ral. This  difpofition  in  a  great  meafure  fruftrated 
every  attempt  I  made  to  acquire  information  of  their 
manners  and  cuftoms;  among  which  the  facrifice  of 
birds,  by  fufpending  them  by  the  tips  of  their  wings 
to  the  trees  and  bufhes,  on  each  fide  of  the  road,  and 
'  leaving  them  to  perifli  by  degrees,  was  almoft  the  only 
peculiar  one  I  could  difcover.  The  caufe  of  this 
cruel  praftice  I  never  could  learn ;  yet  I  frequently 
obferved,  that  although  the  birds  were  fufpened  at  a 
convenient  height  for  travellers  to  pafs  under  them, 
the  Goands  would  never  do  fo;  but  always  took  a  cir- 
cuit to  avoid  them.  I  once  obferved  a  ram  extended 
by  the  feet  in  the  fame  manner.  Their  food  appeared 
to  be  the  moft  fimple  imaginable,  confifting  chiefly 
of  the  roots  and  produce  of  their  woods.  They  go 
for  the  mod  part  naked;  and  when  pinched  by  cold, 
thiey  alleviate  it  by  making  fires,  for  which  their  forefts 
•fupply  them  with  abundance  of  fuel ;  and  when  the 
heat  of  the  fun  becomes  oppreffive,  they  feek  fhelter, 
and  recline  under  the  fhade  of  large  trees. 


May  14th.  Having  met  with  no  moleftatioa  during 
\  the  three  preceding  marches,  we  arrived  this  day  at 
^\  Nainpour ;  where  we  encamped  in  a  tope  of  Palmyra* 
^  trees,  clofe  to  the  weft  bank  of  the  Godavery  river, 
^    and  oppofite  to  the  town  of  Badrachill.  At  this  place, 

^:  the  Rajah  oiPaloonJliah  collefts  taxes  upon  all  goods 
'^^palfing  through  his  country  by  this  road;  and  there 
-^'w^re  at  this  time  about  two  hundred  Hackery s^f  and 

f  |i  prodigious  number  of  bullocks,  detained,  until  the 
^ '"  duties 

♦  Borajfus  ftajbelliformis,         +  Country  carts.- 
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duties  on  the  goods  which  they  carried  (hould  be  af- 
lefTed,  and  paid.  This  amounted  to  not  lefs  than 
twenty-five  ptr  cent.  The  merchandize  was  cotton^ 
which  the  Mahrattas  were  exporting;  into  the  Cirtars; 
in  exchange  for  which  commodity  they  ufualiy  import 
fait,  and  coco  nuts,  into  Chanda^  Nagp&ur^  and  other 
parts  of  Berar. 

The  hills  which  border  the  caft  bank  of  the  (yod§* 
vtry^  from  Mangapeit  to  this  place,  are  of  a  moderate 
height;  and  the  mountains  appeared  now  to  retire 
about  feven  miles  inland.  The  fpace  between  the  two 
ranges  is  covered  with  a  thick  forcft. . 

There  is  a  Pagoda  at  Badrachil/j  facred  to  Seta, 
the  confort  of  Rama.  The  worfhipof  the  goddefsii 
in  high  repute  at  this  place;  and  vail  numbers  of  pil- 
grims refort  to  it.  The  temple  is  fituated  on  a  little 
hill  about  forty  feet  high  ;  but  is  meanly  conftruftedi  ■ 
I  was  informed  that  the  Rajah  of  Paloon/liah  had  if^ 
cently  prefented  a  finall  golden  idol,  or  noorut^  to'it; 
The  town  is  fituated  about  lioo  yards  to  the  fouthwahl 
of  the  Pagoda^  clofe  under  another  little  hill,  aiid 
confifts  of  about  one  hundred  huts,  in  the  middle  of 
which  was  a  tiled  habitation,  faid  to  be  the  abode  of 
the  principal  Brahmen;  and  the  whole  is  furroundcd 
by  a  thick  jungle.  From  the  great  reputation  of  tbii 
place,  I  expected  to  have  found  a  more  conliderablc 
town,  and  was  therefore  much  furprized  at  its  meal 
appearance. 

Soon  after  our  arrival,  the  man  in  charge  of  the 
poft  came  to  our  encampment,  and  propofed  to  pur- 
chafe  the  horfes  and  camels.     To  this   he  received! 
fevere  rebuke,  and  was  told  that  we  were   not  mtf^j 
chants.     Finding,  after  many  fruitlefs  attempts,  tWj_ 
none  of  the  cattle  were  to  be  fold,  he  then  begafft^V^^ 
afl'efs  duties  on  them;  which  necellitated  my  giviflf] 
directions  for  his  being  turned  out  of  camp.     Afttfj 
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fihis,  we  had  no  further  intercourfe  with  him ;  but  it 
was  evident  that  he  had  difpatcbed  feveral  exprelTes  to 
Paloon/kahj  with  information  concerning  us,  as  Nar- 
RAiK  Row,  I  afterward;^  found,  had  done  from  Man^ 
gapeit. 

May  15th.  At  day-break  we  moved  off,  in  high 
fpirits,  at  the  profpeft  of  the  fpeedy  refpitc  which 
our  arrival  in  the  Company's  territory,  in  three  -days 
more,  would  give  to  our  toils.  I  had  obferved,  fince 
our  entrance  into  the  Paloonjhah  Rajah's  territory, 
many  Teak  trees;*  but  none  from  which  timbers  of 
large  dimeniions  could  be  formed.  Being  told  that 
Ture  ihoutd  not  meet  with  any  more  after  this  day's 
inarch,  I  was  giving  direftions  to  a  lafcar  to  cut  half 
.^  dozen  fiicks,  when  a  horfeman  rode  up  to  me,  and 
iaid,  that  I  fhould  do  well  to  return  and  encamp ;  for 
Ithc  Rajah  having  heard  of  my  entering  his  country, 
bad  lent  a  Vaked  to  know  by  what  authority  i  had 
prefumed  to  do  fo.  I  a(ked  him  his  name  and  occu* 
palion.  He  replied,  that  his  name  was  Mortizally, 
and  that  he  commanded  a  body  of  Tellinghys  in  the 
Rajah  of  Paloonjkak's  fervice ;  a  party  of  whom 
would  foon  arrive  with  the  Vakeel.  I  exprefled  much 
averfion  to  countermarch  any  part  of  the  diftance  I 
had  come  that  day,  and  propofed  to  proceed,  and  en- 
camp at  the  firlt  convenient  fpot  where  water  and 
forage  could  be  procured ;  and  to  wait  there  for  the 
arrival  of  the  Vakeel.  After  ibme  altercation  this  was 
agreed  upon;  when  we  proceeded  about  two  miles 
further,  and  encamped  at  a  fniall  village  called  Pocul- 
•  lapiily. 

In  an  hour  after,  the  Vakeel  arrived,  attended  by 
about  fifty  armed  men.  He  ii^ormed  me  that  he  was 
deputed  by  the  Rajah  of  Paloonjhah  to  afcertain  who 
i  was,  and  to  inquire  by  what  authority  I  was  paffing 
^rpugh  his  territory.     I  fliewed  him   the  Mahratta 

pafs^ 

♦  Te6lina  GrancUi, 
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pafs,  which  would  precifcly  afford  him  that  infonnah 
tion.  He  dchred  I  would  give  him  the  papers;  and  if 
I  had  any  pafs  from  the  Nizam^  that  I  would  like- 
wife  deliver  it  into  his  hands;  in  order  that  they  inight 
be  forwarded  for  the  infpeclion  of  the  Rajah^  whofe 
pleafure  would  foon  be  communicated,  regarding  me, 
and  my  people.  I  replied,  I  had  no  pafs  from  the 
Nizarrij  but  that  he  might  have  copies  of  fuch  of  my 
papers  as  he  had  feen ;  and  added,  that  being  within 
two  days  journey  of  the  Britifh  territory,  and  my 
buiinefs  urgent,  I  hoped  the  Rajah  would  not  detain 
me  unnecelfarily ;  but  would  allow  me  to  proceed  as 
foon  as  pofSble.  The  Vakeel  then  retired  with  my 
Moonjhec  to  copy  the  papers,  alfuring  me  that  \  (hould 
have  an  anfwer  before  night. 

Matters  remained  in  this  Rate  until  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  I  received  informatlDo 
that  a  large  body  of  men  were  polled  at  the  pafs  of 
Soondpilly  Gundy^  through  which  our  road  was  to  lead, 
with  orders  to  refift  us  in  cafe  we  ihould  attempt  to 
force  our  way  to  the  Company's  frontier.  Theac* 
counts  of  this  force  varied  from  one  to  three  thoufand 
men.  I  had  refolved  to  wait  the  refult  of  the  RajoK^ 
infpcftion  of  the  copy  of  my  Mahratta  Purwannalh 
before  I  fhould  determine  upon  any  other  plan  of  a^ 
tion;  and  knowing  that  I  had  not  done  his  countiyi 
or  any  of  his  people,  the  lead  injury,  and  thathc 
could  have  no  jull  plea  for  molefting  me,  I  wai 
not  without  hope  that  he  would  let  me  proceed.  U 
a  few  minutes  after,  the  found  of  horfes'  feet  inducci 
me  to  look  out  of  my  tent;  when  a  body  of  horfemrt, 
inltantly  galloppcd  in  between  the  tent  ropes.  My 
people  were  at  this  time  repofing  in  the  fhade,  duriflJJ 
the  heat  of  the  day,  all  but  two  fentries,  who  wercdj 
guard,  and  who  immediately  on  the  alarm  came 
ning  to  my  tent.  I  difpatched  a  man  to  call  the  V(t 
while  the  fepoys^  who  were  very  alert,  got  ui 
arms;  and  I  foon  joined  them  with  the  other  two 
being  prepared  for  the  worfl  that  could  happen. 
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now  defired  the  horfemen  to  retire,  and  inquired  the 
meaning  of  their  intruding  upon  us  in  fo  abrupt  a 
manner.     The  man  who  commanded  came  forward, 
and  faid  that  he  had  his  Rajah's  orders  to  take  me  to 
Paloonjhah.     At  this  inftant  the    Vakeel   arrived.     I 
afked  him  the  meaning  of  thefe  meafures,  after  matters 
had  been  adjufted  on  the  faith  of  his  word,  and  I  was 
waiting  till  the  Rajah's  pleafure  (hould  be  made  known 
to  me.     I  requefted,  that,  to  prevent  hoftilities  com- 
mencing immediately,  he  would  order  the  horfemen  to  « 
fall  back.     He  advanced  towards  them  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  which  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  afcertaining 
their  number;  when   I  counted  twenty-five,  all  well 
armed  and  mounted ;  but  in  their  rear  was  a  large  body 
of  infantry,  many  of  whorti  were  armed  with  European 
mufkets  and  bayonets;   and   the  whole  might  have 
amounted  to  three  hundred  men. 

Had  this  been  all  the  force  they  could  have  brought 
againft  me,  I  (hould  have  paid  very  little  attention  to 
the  Rajah  or  his  people;  but  if  this  body  (hould  an- 
noy us  in  the  rear,  and  I  had  had  to  fgrce  my  way 
through  the  pafs  of  Scondpilly  Gundy^  it  was  not  pro- 
bable, that,  with  my  fmall  efcort,  confifting  only  of 
thirty-two  firelocks,  I  could  have  come  off  without 
the  lofs  at  leaft  of  my  baggage.  As  the  Paloori/hah 
diftrift  joined  to  the  Company's  territory,  it  impre(red  * 
me  ftrongly  with  the  idea,  that  when  it  (hould  be  af- 
certained  that  I  was  a  fervant  of  the  Britijh  govern- 
ment, the  Rajah  would  not  venture  to  do  me  any  ma- 
terial injury,  unlefs  my  conduft  (hould  juftify  it  by 
firft  commencing  hoftilities. 

The  horfemen  being  now  retired,  the  Vakeel  came 
back,  and  begged  that  I  would  be  pacified;  upon 
which  I  ordered  thtfepoys  to  fit  down  with  their  arms, 
and  went  with  a  fmall  party  to  my  tent.  The  Vakeel 
then  explained  to  me  the  caufe  of  the  fudden  appear- 
ance of  the  troops.  It  had  been  occafioned,  he  faid, 
by  a  report  which  had  reached  PalooTi/hahj  of  my 

having. 
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to  the  Rajah.  When  arrived  within  fix  miles  of  Par 
loonjliah^  a  range  of  hills  feemed  to  clofe  upon  us, 
and  we  came  to  the  top  of  a  very  confiderable  accli- 
vity. I  now  found  that  we  had  been  deceived  in  the 
diftance;  for  inftead  of  five  cofs^  as  they  had  told  us, 
it  proved  to  be  fixteen  miles.  The  fun  began  to  be 
intenfely  hot,  and  the  thirft  of  my  people  became  al- 
moft  infupportable.  At  the  top  of  the  pafs  were 
fcvcral  batteries  for  the  defence  of  this  approach  to 
Paloon/hah ;  and  we  perceived  a  circular  cavity,  which 
fortunately  proved  to  ht2i  Bowlie,  that  had  been  funk, 
in  this  elevated  region,  for  fupplying  the  poft  with 
water.  Many  of  the  party,  with  a  view  to  flake  their 
thirft,  defccned  into  it.  The  defcent  was  by  a  fet  of 
circular  fteps,  of  which  they  counted  one  hundred: 
Thcfe  being  rudely  formed,  and  about  two  feet  each 
in  depth,  rendered  the  approach  to  the  water  fo  dif- 
ficult and  laborious,  that  feveral  of  the  men  were  in- 
duced to  return  before  they  had  gone  half  way  ;  and 
thofe  who  had  reached  the  bottom,  found  themfelvcs 
but  little  benefitted  by  it,  after  the  fatigue  of  re-ifccnd- 
ing.  I  computed  the  depth  of  the  well  to  be  at  leaft 
180  feet. 

From  this  place  we  began  to  defcend  by  a  road,  in 
fome  parts  cafy,  and  fteep  in  others ;  though  in  the 
aggregate  the  defcent  was  very  confiderable.  Our 
march  having  hitherto  been  in  a  thick  foreft,  the  prof* 
pe£l  of  the  town  and  fort  of  PahonJIiah^  fituated  ini 
rich  and  luxuriant  valley,  now  became  very  pleafing* 
We  pafl'ed  a  barrier  which  defends  the  approach  to  the. 
town,  and  confifts  of  a  ftrong  rampart,  faced  wiA 
mafonry,  which  is  connefled  with  the  hills  on  thbeaft 
fide  of  it.  A  narrow  and  rocky  defile,  winding  round 
the  weft  fide  of  the  rampart,  is  the  only  entrance  W 
the  valley.  - 

We  advanced  to  a  very  fine  man^o  grove,  andj 
halted  under  the  fliade  of  the  trees  until  the  Rfij^\ 
fhouid  be  made  acquainted    with  our    arrival;  td\ 

a  ph*| 
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a  place  pointed  out  for  us  to  encamp  on.  This 
gave  me  an  opportunity  of  obferving  the  well  fide  of 
the  town  and  fort,  which  were  now  only  half  a  mile 
diftant,  A  man  foon  arrived,  and  fliewed  us  a  fpot 
to  encamp  on,  which  was  about  a  mile  further  to  the 
fouth-eaftward,  in  a  mango  grove,  and  near  the  bank 
of  a  rivulet  in  which  a  little  ftream  was  flowing.  This 
cool  and  pleafant  fituation,  with  the  romantic  appear- 
ance of  the  hills,  which  rofe  immediately  behind  us, 
difBpated  in  a  great  meafure  the  difagreeable  reflec- 
tions which  had  been  caufed  by  our  compulfory  vifit 
to  this  place. 


We  had  no  fooner  encamped,  than  the  Rajah  fent 
MoRTizALLY  to  Congratulate  me  on  my  arrival,  and 
to  exprefs  his  folicitude  for  the  inconvenience  I  muft 
have  fuffered  from  the  heat;  likewife  to  inform  me, 
that  when  I  fhould.  have  refreflied  myfclf,  and  taken 
fome  repofe,  he  would  fend  people  to  inquire  into  the 
reafon  of  my  coming  into  his  country,  and  afcertain 
who  I  aftually  was.  No  further  occurrence  worthy 
of  remark  happened  during  the  reft. of  the  day;  ex* 
cepting  the  polling  of  a  body  of  about  500  men  be- 
tween us  and  the  fort;  I  was  therefore  at  leifure  to  di- 
re£t  my  attention  to  the  fcene  around  me. 


The  valley  in  which  Paloonjhah  is  fituated,  is  about 

four   miles  wide,  and,  notwithftanding  the  failure  of 

the  periodical  rains,  had  every  appearance  of  ver- 

dixre  and  fertility.     The  fort  is  a  fquare  of  about  300 

,  yards,  and  has  a  large  round  tower  at  each  angle. 

\   The  entrance  to  it  is  on  the  eaft  fide.     The  rampart  is 

'  faced  with  mafonry,  and  is  furrounded  by  a  deep  dry 

ditch.     It  is  well  covered  with  a  glacis,  and  may  be 

confidered  as  a  place  of  fome  ftrength.     With  my 

^telcfcopc  I  could  perceive  fome  large  iron  guns  in 

'  .the  embrafures;  which,  the  Rajah's  people  faid,  were 

j  twelve  pounders  that  he  had  brought  from  Mafuli* 

-    VOL.  vii,  ^        L  fatam. 
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patam.  The  Rajah's  dwelling  is  a  fmall  Hindoqfiannf 
houfe,  the  top  of  which  I  could  fee  above  the  walls. 
The  town  was  by  far  the  largeft  I  had  feen  iince  leav- 
ing Chunarghur^  and  appeared  to  be  very  populout. 
It  is  at  lealt  two  miles  in  circumference^  but  confifts, 
for  the  mod  part,  of  poor  Tellinghy  huts.  The  valley 
is  furroundcd  on  all  fides  by  lofty  ranges  of  hills,  the 
pafles  through  which  are  the  only  accefles  to  Paloon* 
Jhah. 

Some  of  my  people,  who  had  been  admitted  into 
the  arfenal,  reported  that  they  had  feen  a  manufaftuit 
for  matchlock  guns,  jinjalls^*  fpears,  fabres,  and 
every  fpccies  of  weapon  commonly  ufed  by  the  na- 
tives. The  Rajah  had  likewife  a  train  of  fix  brafs 
Held  pieces,  which,  with  their  limbers  and  tumbrils 
complete,  appeared  to  be  well  taken  care  of. 

Lv  the  evening  the  Vakeel^  accompanied  by  three 
or  four  well  dreited  men,  came  to  my  tent.  He  de* 
tailed  a  number  of  incidents  relative  to  the  defpcFale 
fituation  of  the  Fringhys  in  the  Circars^  and  repxt« 
fented  the  removal  of  the  troops  about  that  time  fron 
Ellore  to  Mafulipaiam^  for  a  more  healthy  fituatioDi 
as  a  defeat  and  flight,  previous  to  embarkation;  and 
the  return  of  the  two  battalions  from  Hydrabai^^ 
certain  omen  of  dcftru6lion  to  the  Britifh  interefts  in 
that  part  of  India:  and  he  concluded  by  informing 
me,  that  it  was  the  Rajah's  intention  to  fend  the  whole 
of  my  party  to  Hydrahad.  Finding  tbefe  fchemeito 
intimidate  me  had  not  the  defircd  eflFe6l,  and  that,  as  I 
was  acquainted  with  the  Nizam's  capital,  and  the  du- 
raders  of  his  principal  officers,  I  had  no  obje3ionl0 
march  towards  it  the  enfuing  morning,  their  ailoDift- 
ment  was  fo  great,  that  they  immediately  departed  to 
make  a  report  thereof  to  the  Rajah. 

Towards  night,  we  repeated  the  precaution  wehtJ 
taken  for  our  defence,  on   the  preceding  evening,  *■' 
Pocullafilly.     This  created  a  great  alarm,  and  thcf  j]i 

immediately 

*  A  wall-piece,  carr)'ing  a. ball  of  near  a  pound  weight* 
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immediately  reinforced  the  parties  that  had  been  fta- 
tioned  to  guard  the  avenues  to  the  fort.  The  wholo 
of  the  troops  which  were  now  applied  to  this  purpofe, 
could  not  be  lefs  than  1500  men;  which  fhewed  that, 
notwithftanding  their  great  fupcriority  in  numbers,  the 
Rajah  was  under  no  fmati  apprehenfion  at  our  fituation 
ft)  near  his  fortrefs.  The  whole  night  however  paifed 
without  any  alarm. 


Mat  17th.  This  morning  the  Vakeel  csunc  to  me 
•vith  a  requeft,  that  I  would  fend  my  Toorky  horfe, 
and  three  (heep  which  I  had  brought  with  me  from 
Ckunarghur^  for  the  Rajah^s  infpe£tion.  This  1  readily 
complieii  with ;  and  at  the  fame  time  demanded  an  in- 
terview with  the  Rajakj  and  permiffion  to  depart;  aU 
kdging,  thM  my  bufinefs  was  very  urgent,  and  would 
admit  of  no  further  delay.  In  about  an  hour  the  horfe 
was  returned,' with  a  very  polite  meffage  from  the  Ra* 
jah^  expteffiDg  how  much  he  had  been  gratified  by  the 
fight  of  fe  beautiful  an  animal ;  andrequefting  to  know 
if  any  thing  would  induce  me  to  part  with  him  :  but 
as  the  evening  had  been  appointed  for  the  interview,  I 
deferred  returning  an  anfwer  until  that  period  fhould 
arrive.  In  the  mean  tiftie  the  Rajah  had  detained  my 
flteep,  which,  having  tails^  were  confidered  here  as 
great  curiofities;  and  had  fent  me  three  others  in  re^ 
turn,  the  produce  of  his  country,  on  whom  nature 
bad  not  beftowed  that  curious  appendage.  The  man 
who  had  taken  charge  of  them,  having  intimated  that 
we  were  badly  off  for  forage,  about  fifty  bundles  of 
grafs  wete  immediately  fent  to  us. 


Towards  evening  the  numerous  concourfe  of  people 
who  aflembled  round  the  fort,  with  all  the  cavalry 
that  could  be  muftered,  and  two  elephants  caparifoned 
with  fcarlet,  and  carrying  hotadersj  announced  to  me 
the  preparation  for  an  interview  with  the  Rajah.    My 

L  a  tent 
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tent  having  been  appointed  for  the  place  of  meeting,  I 
was  apprehcnfive  that  fo  large  a  body  of  people  would 
incommode  us  exceedingly ;    but  was  foon    relieved 
from  this  ai^prehenflon  by  a  meflage  from  the  Rajah, 
de(iring  that  the  interview  might  take  place  in  a  gar* 
den,  at  a  fmall  didance  from  our  encampment,  called 
Khaufsbaug,     This  was  a  very  pleafing  circumftance; 
and  foon  after  the  whole  cavalcade  pafTed  my  tent, 
the  horfemcn  manoeuvering  and  difplaying  their  agility. 
The  noife  of  drums,  horns,  and  trumpets,  was  im- 
menfe.     The  Rajah  was  mounted  on  a  very  fine  ele* 
phant,  preceded  by  a  fmall  one,  which  they  told  me 
carried  the  water  of  the  Ganges  before  him.*     The 
inukitude  had  no  fooner  pafled,  than  I  followed  widi 
about  fifty  attendants;  and  upon  my  arrival   at  the 
garden,  I  found  the  Rajah  and  his  people  had  juft  dif* 
mounted.     The  crowd  having  opened  to  admit  me,  I 
found  him  feated  in  a  Chinefe  chair,  with  a  number  of 
good  looking  and  well  drefled  men  around  him.    He 
rofe  up  to  falute  me,  which. I  returned,  and  feated 
myfelf  likewife.  He  appeared  to  be  a  handfome  young 
man,  about  twenty  yearg  of  age,  and  wa«  very  clc» 
gantly  dreifed.     He  began  by  putting  many  pertinent 
queftions  to  me  concerning  Hydrabadj   the    iVixMi 
his  minider,  and  the  principal  officers  of  his  empire; 
with  a  view  to  find  out  if  what  I  had  afferted  the  pre* 
ceding  evening  was  true.     My  anfwers  convinced  him 
that  I  was  much  better  acquainted  with  the   NizM'i 
court,  ^d  with  the  chara6lers  of  his  principal  officerxi 
than  h||  was;  and  particularly  with   the    hiftory  of 
Dhoun^ah,  the  officer  who   formerly  poffeffeo  il» 
Nizam's  Purgunnahs  of  N^ermul  and  Edilabad;  an4 
who  had  almoft  ruined  the  Rajah's  father,  and  famiiyi  j 
by  pillaging  his  (roqntry,  and  fubverting  his  inteiw 
^t  Hydrabaclf  M 

*  The  cuftom  of  canying  the  water-  of  the  Ganges  to  the  remonft  f^i 


«  liigii  KWhixyii -VA  ilia  Aaw«.iti.^   an  a  jji  umiLcn,    wut   X    AUUiJU,  un    inqiUTTfU*^ 

was  only  of  the  Elmy  caft,  correfponding  nearly  with  ihc   Rajff^ 
Hindoojlarii 
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As  I  fufpefled  that  the  beauty  of  my  horfe  had  been 
the  principal  caufe  of  our  being  brought  to  Paloonjhah^ 
I  now  took  the  opportunity  of  prefenting  him  to  the 
Rajah.  His  fatisfadion  at  this  event  was  warmly  ex- 
preiTed;  and  he  immediately  deQred  I  would  make  my- 
felf  perfeftly  eafy ;  for  I  fhould  be  at  liberty  to  depart 
on  the  enfuing  day.  This  was  all  I  wanted;  and  the 
interview  ending  foon  after,  a  large  quantity  of  coco 
nuts,  and  mangos,  were  fent  me;  and  I  retired,  heartily 
pleafed  with  the  profpe6i  of  marching  on  the  follow- 
ing morning.  But  my  troubles  did  not  end  here;  for 
fome  of  the  Company's  Zemecndars  who  had  been  in 
confinement  at  MadraSy  had,  about  this  time,  made 
their  efcape,  and  arrived  at  Paloon/hah.  They  had  fo 
much  influence  in  prepoflefling  the  Rajah  againft  me, 
that  the  whole  of  the  enfuing  day  was  fpent  in  pro- 
curing a  fupply  of  grain,  and  guides  to  dired  us  acrofs 
the  country  into  the  high  road  that  leads  to  the  Com- 
pany's frontier. 


Our  departure  was  confequently  delayed  until  the^ 
morning  of  the  19th,  when  Mortizally,  and  the 
Valccly  whofe  good  offices  I  had,  ill  fome  meafure, 
been  Dcceffitate4  to  purchafe^  advifed  me  to  lofe  no 
time  in  quitting  the  Rajah's  territory ;  for  the  people 
who  had  lately  efcaped  from  Madras^  might  fo  far 
prejudice  him  againft  us,  as  to  induce  him  to  throw 
further  obftacles  in  our  way.  I  could  not,  however, 
get  away  from  Paloonjhah  before  eight  o'clock ;  for, 
at  my  departure,  every  houfehold  iervant  belonging 
to  the  Rajah  came  out,  in  expectation  of  fome  gra- 
tuity. Having  at  length  got  rid  of  their  importunities, 
we  fet  out,  accompanied  by  Mortizally,  and  the 
Vakctl;  who,  when  he  had  proceeded  about  a  mile, 
delivered  over  a  guide  to  direft  us ;  and  after  prefent- 
ing me  a  paffport  to  Ihew  to  the  Rajah's  people,  at 
the  ppft  of  J)ommafftt^  they  took  their  leave. 


Olr 
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Our  Mahratta  guides,  who  bad  accompanied  us 
from  Exminpilly^  were,  during  our  flay  at  Paloon/kah^ 
quite  (lupiBed  with  fear  left  they  fliould  be  appre- 
hended.    We  had,  however,  difguifed  them  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  they  efcapcd  undifcovered ;    and  their 
fpirits  began  now  to  revive.     Ahhough  our  prefent 
track  was  unknown  to  them,  they  were  of  great  ufe  to 
us  in  managing  the  TelUnghys  whom  we  procured  as 
guides  from  the  Raj  ah*  s  people.    /Having  now  pro- 
ceeded about  three  miles,  in  a  narrow  defile  betweea 
two  ranges  of  hills,  the  road  interfefted "  by  ravifnes, 
and  in  feme  parts  (trongly  ftockaded,  the  hill  fort  of 
Sunkurgherry  on  a  fudden  opened  to  our  view.     The 
diftancc  was  too  great  to  enable  me  to  judge  of  the 
nature  of  its  works;  but  it  had,  on  the  whole,  a  pretty 
and  romantic  appearance.     Leaving  this  place  about 
three  miles  to  the  northward  of  our  track,  the  coun- 
try  continued   exceedingly  wild,  and  our  road  was 
merely  a  flight  foot  path  through  xhxok  jungles.    The 
few  villages  that  occurred  were  very  poor,  and  fituated 
moftly  in  little  fpots  of  ground  that  had  been  cleared 
for  cultivation.     By  noon  we  had  travelled  about 
eleven  miles,  when  we  came  to  a  little  fpring,  where 
finding  alfo  forae  fliady  trees,  I  halted,  to  enable  the 
people,  and  cattle,  to  drink  and  refrefh.     In  about  an 
hour  I  moved  on,  refolving  to  proceed  as  far  as  pof- 
fible,  in  hopes  of  reaching  the  Company's  frontier  on 
the  enfuing  day.     Our  road  again  continued  between 
two  ranges  of  hills,  which  gradually  converged,  until 
we  came  to  the  entrance  of  the  ftrongeft  pafs   I  ever 
beheld,  called  Mooty  Gautiy,  which  is   likewife   for- 
tified.    It  confifts  of  a  narrow  pafTage,  not  more  thatt 
twenty  feet  in  width,  and  half  a  mile  long;  and  the 
rock  rifing  perpendicularly  on  each  Me.    Beyond  this 
jhc  paffage  diminiflies  to  about  ten  feet;  and  a  Httle 
ftream  of  water,  that  iffues  from  a  rock  on  the  eaft  fide, 
flows  through  it.  After  proceeding  about  a  hundred 
yards,  through  the  narroweft  part  of  the  defile,  we  came 
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to  a  v^ry  Keep  afcent,  which  led  to  the  top  of  ihe 
pafs.  Here  I  halted  to  colled  my  party,  and  then 
moved  on,  about  two  miles  further^  to  a  little  rivulet- 
near  the  village  of  Jogaram^  where  we  encamped  at 
5  P»  M.  having  marched  a  diftance  of  twenty-five 
miles. 

• 

The  pafs  we  had  come  through  forms  one  of  the 
ftrongeft  natural  defences  to  Patdonjhah;  and  might 
be  defended,  by  a  few  refolute  men,  againft  any 
numbers.  That  of  Soondpilly  Gundy^  which  we  (hould 
have  come  through,  had  we  continued  our  journey 
along  the  high  road,  is  (ituated  about  four  cofs  to  the 
eailrward  of  Mooty  Gautty^  in  the  fame  range  of  hills. 

The  little  village  near  which  we  encamped,  con- 
fided only  of  five  poor  huts;  and  the  inhabitants,  who 
were  as  uncouth  as  any  of  the  human  fpecies  I  ever 
met  with,  came  out,  to  the  number  of  about  eleven, 
including  women  and  children,  to  gaze  at  us.  They 
were  of  the  Dair  caft,  and  fpoke  the  Tellinghy  Ian- 
guage,  but,  by  living  in  this  wild  and  retired  part  of 
the  country,  were  totally  ignorant  of  every  thing  be* 
yond  the  concerns  of  their  own  little  hamlet. 

May  20th.  At  day  break  we  moved  forward;  and 
as  the  poll  of  DommapcU  was  only  feven  miles  diftant, 
it  behoved  me  to  pafs  it  with  caution^  I  colle6led 
therefore  my  party  into  a  compa8;  body ;  and  we  foan 
came  in  fight  of  it.  I  found  it  confided  of  a  fmall 
mud  fort;  from  which  about  fifty  armed  men  iOued, 
as  we  approached,  and  attempted  to  ftop  us.  I 
ihewed  them  the  Rajah's  pafs,  to  which,  however,  they 
paid  no  regard ;  but  being  now  within  five  cofs  of  the 
Company's  frontier,  I  was  determined  not  to  be 
plagued  by  them;  and  drawing  up  ihtfepoys  oppofite 
to  the  party,  I  told  the  man  in  command,  that  I 
would  not  be  detained.  As  the  high  road  ran  clofe 
by  this  place,  the  Rajah*s  guides  were  of  no  further 

9  ufe 
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ufe  to  us;  and  as  thofe  we  had  brought  from  Ewun- 
filly  undertook  to  lead  us,  I  ordered  the  followento 
move  on  with  their  baggage,  and  ibon  after  followed 
myfelf  with  the  fepoys.  Some  parties  ftolc  into  the 
Jungle  upon  our  flanks;  but  finding  that  we  kept  a 
conftant  watch  over  them,  they  did  not  attenipt  to 
fire  upon  us;  and  the  jungle  foon  became  fo  thicki 
that  they  were  no  longer  able  to  make  their  way 
through  it,  and  we  loft  iight  of  them. 

I  HAD  now  only  one  place  more  to  pafs  belonging 
to  the  Paloonjhah  Rajah ;  a  fmall  poft  called  after 
him,  AJhrufrow  Petij  where  we  arrived  about  2  P.M. 
On  our  approach,  the  people  all  ran  into  the  foil; 
but  as  they  did  not  offer  to  moleft  us,  we  foon  paffed 
it;  and  arrived,  about  four  o'clock,  at  the  little 
village  of  Dubagooram^  fituatcd  on  the  Polaram  Rt 
jah's  frontier;  and  fubje6l  to  the  Britifh  government 

May  21  ft.     We  had  marched  twenty-feven  miles 
from  our  laft  encampment;  and  the  heat,  for  the  laft 
two  days,  had  harrafled  us  a  good  deal;  but  beiqg 
now   arrived   within   the   Company's  territory,  our 
troubles  were  nearly  at  an  end.     Our  grain  was  ex- 
haufted;  and  the  village  being  too  fmall  to  afford  os 
any,  I  moved  about  fix  miles  to  the  village  of  Ttfr* 
filly^  in  the  Talook  of  Reddy^  where  our  very  urgent 
wants  were  fupplied.     The  inhabitants  were  a  good 
deal  furprized  at  our  appearance,  not  conceiving  bf 
what  road  we  could  have  come  into  that  part  of  tb 
country;    but  knowing  that,  although  we   were  Dol 
attached  to  the  Madras  prefidency,  we  were  fubjeft 
to    the    fame    government,    they  fliewed  us    cvflTj 
attention.     In  two  more   eafy  marches  we  reacbcaj 
'  Yertnagoodumj    a  place   in    Colonel    Pearse's  rouK 
from   Madras    to    Calcutta^    where  my  geographic^ 
labours    terminated;     and  it    being    a    road  cooh 
monly   frequented   by   the  Britifh   troops,    I  fonwi 
here   on  my    arrival    every   refrefhment    proviMl^ 
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May  24th.     I  proceeded  to  Rajamundry^  and  hav- 
ing recroffed  the  Godavery^  encamped  under  the  north 
fide  of  the  fort.     Here  I  had  the  firft  grateful  fight  of 
an  Eiitop^P  countenance,  which  was  productive  of 
the  moft  pleafing  fenfations;    for   I  had    now  been 
four   months   in  the  fqciety  of  the  natives;  through 
paths  the  moft  rugged;  and' in  fituations  that  required 
their  utmoft  perfevcrancc  to    furpipunt.     Their  pa- 
tience was'  frequently  called  forth,  to  enable  them  to 
fubfift  oil  ihe  fcanty  provifioo,  which  they  were  ne- 
ceSitate4  to  carry  on  their  own  (houlders^  in  a  mouri- 
taifious  wi)4erners;  and  their  greateft  fortitude  was 
iiiaiinoped  to  contend' with  lavage  hordes;  to  whofe 
Hiercy  h^  it  been  our  fate  to  fubmit,  bat  littlechancd 
Qouhi  hiiv^  been  expeded  of  efcaping  with  our  lives« 
The  due   (bathing  in  this  journey  was  little  more 
ihaa  eight  degrees;  but  the  circuitous  windings  we 
vera  obliged  to  tak/e,  to  penetrate  through  the  counr 
try,  hiid  ia.creafed  the  whole  diftance  to  1135  Britiffa 
miles*     The  hard  fervice  which  the  cattle  had  en- 
dured, h^A  reduced  them  fo  low,  that  a  fourth  part 
were  now  too   much  exhaufted  to  recover,  and  pe« 
ri(hed.   Two  of  my  Hiriarrahs  had  been  cut  oflF  by  the 
Goands;  which,  with  four  followers  attached  to  the 
ftpoySy  was  the  whole   lofs  our  party  had  fuftained : 
And  confidering  the  difficult  nature  of  the  fervice,  it 
was  as  little  as  could  be  expefted.     Indeed,  the  utter 
impoffibility  of  any   individual  efcaping,  who  might 
leave  the  party,  had  necelfitated  the  utmoft  precau* 
tton  and  indefatigable  exertions  of  the  whole,  for  our 
mutual  prefervation;  and  in  many  fituations  of  dif- 
ficulty,   I   was  infinitely   obliged   to   them  for   that 
zealous   fupport,  and  attachment,  which  were   pro^ 
du6live  of  fo  fortunate  and  fuccefsful  a  termination  to 
our  toils* 
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IV. 

An  Account  of  a  new  Species  o/'Delphinos, 

An  Inhabitant  of  the  Ganges. 

BY  DOCTOR  ROXBURGH. 

LINNi£US,  in  his  arrangement  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  feparates  the  Narval^  Whales^  Cacluh 
Uis,  and  Dolphins^  comprifing  the  tribe  of  cetaccoui 
animals,  from  the  fifties,  and  places  them  in  the  dafs 
Mammalia^  becaufe  they  fuckle  their  young.  This 
mode  has  been  by  fome  deemed  unnatural ;  but  as  it 
renders  the  arrangement  methodical,  eafy,  and  con- 
fpicuous,  it  is  now  generally  followed.*  The  animals 
of  the  cetaceous  order  of  the  clafs  Mammalia^  to  which 
belongs  the  fpecies  now  to  be  defcribed,  are  charac- 
terized by  the  following  circumftances.  They  in- 
habit the  ocean,  or  large  rivers.  They  have  no  feet; 
They  breathe  through  a  fiftulous  opening  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  head.  They  have  two  peroral  fins, 
and  an  horizontally  flatted  tail.  They  copulate  and 
fuckle  their  young  like  quadrupeds;  which  they  rc- 
femble  alfo  in  the  ftru6lure  and  ufe  of  their  internal 
paKs. 

The  four  genera  compofing  this  order,  are  diftin* 
guifhed  chiefly  by  the  teeth.  That  to  which  this  new 
fpecies  belongs,  is  denominated  jD^//?AjnM5;  theefTential 
charatter  of  the  fpecies  thereof  is :  They  are  furnifhed 
with  bony  teeth  in  each  jaw  ;  whereas  the  other  three 
genera  have  either  no  teeth,  or  have  them  in  one  jaw 
only.  Gmelin's  lafl  edition  of  the  Syjlema  Natunt  of 
LiNNiEUs,  mentions  only  four  diltinft  fpecies,  viz.  Pho^ 

♦  Pknnant,  in  his  Britifh  Zoology,  isiakes  a  difTcFent  arrange^ 
ment ;  by  which  he  places  the  CtU  aoiongft  the  fifiies,  diftributing 
the  wholrinto  three  grand  divifions.  ift,  Cetaceous-filh.  2d,  Car* 
tilaginous-fifh.  And  3d,  Bony-fi(h.  But  in  the  fubdivifion  of  this 
lail  grand  dais,  he  foliowi  Linnaus. 
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i 

'   Cflww,  (b;)  Delphis^  (b;  )  Orca^  (c;)  and  Leucas^  '(d;J 
i    to  which  I  now  add  a  fifth,  viz. 

I 

DELPINUS  GANGETICUS, 

Thb  body  oF  which  is  nearly  of  a  lanceolate  (hape, 
and  almoft  round.     The  jaws,  long  and  flender ;  with 
i  fixty  teeth  in  each.     No  dorfal  fin. 


Soosoo  is  the  name  it  is  known  by  amongft  the 
I   fiengalefe  about  Calcutta. 

I  They  are  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  Ganges, 
.  even  fo  far  up  as  it  is  navigable,  but  feem  to  delight 
mod  in  the  flow  moving  labyrinth  of  rivers,  and 
creeks,  which  interfefi  the  delta  of  that  river  to  the 
South,  S.  £.  and  £afl,  of  Calcutta. 

DESCRIPTION. 

The  Body  (including  the  head)  is  of  an  ovate-lan« 
ceolate  fhape ;  by  which  term  I  mean  rather 
'  Jong  and  flender,  thickeft  about  the  fore  part, 
from  thence  tapering  to  the  tail;  from  the  anus 
forward,  nearly  round*  The  Ikin  is  foft, 
fmooth,  and  of  a  fhining  pearl  grey,  or  lead 
colour,  when  dry ;  with  here  and  there  lighter 
coloured  fpots,  or  clouds,  particularly  when 
old;  but  when  the  animal  is  dlive,  and  as 
we  then  fee  it  wet  when  it  rifes  to  breathe,  it 
appears  much  darker.  The  length  of  the  in* 
dividual,  (a  young,  little  more  than  half 
grown  male,)  from  which  this  defcription  is 
taken,  fix  and  a  half  feet,  and  at  the  thickelt 
part,  which  is  nearly  about,  or  rather  behind, 
the  peroral  fins,  three  in  circumference:  the 
weight  on^  hundred  and  twenty  pounds. 

Til  2  Head 

^aJThe  Porpoiie.        f^J  The  Dolphin.         ("cj  The  Grampui. 

fdj  The  Beluga,  or  white  fifhof  the  Ruflfians. 
^  fiol  bdiiDd  ihat  aperture,  the  vertical  diameter  exceeds  th^  hori- 
zontal confiderably. 
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Head  obtafe,  fomewhat  carinated  on  the  upper  nri 
anterior  part,  fuddenly  tapicring  to  a  long, 
{lender,  but  ftrong  beak,  or  mouih;  (not  unlike 
that  of  fome  birds.)  The  jaws  are  ftron^;,  though 
flender:  nearly  equal,  and  almoil  (iraight.  Ta- 
ken fingly,  they  are  fub-cylindrical,  and  without 
lips,  or  any  other  fubdance  to  hide  the  teeth. 
Their  lenj^th  is  nearly  about  a  lixth  part  of  the 
length  of  the  whole  animal,  beak  and  tail  included. 

Tleth,  in  both  jaws  one  hundred  and  twenty;  of 
which  there  are  thirty  in  each  lide  of  each  jaw; 
thoFe  before  arc  Ioniser,  fharper,  more  approxi- 
matedy  and  fomewhat  incurved ;  they  become 
gradually  fmaller,  (horter,  and  more  remote,  as 
they  approach  the  throat ;  and  are  htttd  to  lock 
into  thofc  of  the  oppofiie  jaw  when  the  mouth 
is  (hut. 

ToXGVE  large,  oval,  firmly  attached  in  its  whole 
length  to  the  integuments  which  connect  the 
pofterior  furcated  part  of  the  lower  jaw. 

E^is  exceedingly  minute,  bein^  oe!v  about  a  line  in 
ciiinetir.  ofabri|;h!,  fhinin;:,  blackiDi  colour; 
fi:iia:e  ncar.y  two  inches  above  :be  pofterior  an- 
cles of  the  nio;;:h  ;  and  f^nk  prei:v  deep  in  their 
iii.d.i  rou«*VA  C'*w.>^» 
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tint  Tcolloped  margin.  InRead  of  a  dotfal-fin, 
there  is  only  a  projeSing  angle  about  half  way 
between  the  fiftula  and  tail. 

Tail  horizontal,  (as  in  the  reft  of  the  order  Crf^,) 
ct^fcent  fliaped ;  expands,  at  the  extreme  points, 
fourteen  inches.  Depth  of  the  concave  fide  of 
the  crefcent  about  two  inches:  befides,  there  is  a 
fifiare  in  the  center,  which  penetrates  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  farther  into  the  tail. 

Genital  organs  of  the  Male.  The  aperture  isabout 
twdve  inches  behiinl  the  iniertion  of  the  peroral 
fins,  and  about  ten  before  the  anus.  The  mem- 
ber itfelf,  in  its  flaccid  flatc,  is  about  ten  inches 
long,  and  then  entirely  hid  in  the  belly.  It  is 
compofed  of  two  portions,  having  their  limits 
marked  by  two  large  projefting  lobes,  affixed  to 
the  under  fide:  thefe  are  of  a  firm  iiver-likc 
texture  and  colour.  The  pofterior  portion  is 
perfeftly  cylindric,  and  about  as  thick  as  a  man's 
finger;  the  anterior  part  is  much  fmaller,  and 
tapers  to  a  fine  point;  they  are  nearly  of  equal 
lengths;  that  is,  about  five  inches  each. 

The  female  has  not  yet  been  examined. 

When  in  purfuit  of  the  fifh  on  which  it  feeds,  it 
moves  with  great  velocity,  and  uncommon  aQivity ; 
but  at  all  other  times,  fo  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
obferve,  or  learn,  the  motions  of  this  animal  arc  flow 
and  heavy,  often  rifing  to  the  furfacc  of  the  water  to 
breathe. 

Between  the  (kin  and  the  flefh,  is  a  coat  of  pale^ 
yellowifh  coloured  fat,  more  or  lefs  thick,  according 
to  the  ftate  of  the  animal.  This  the  Hindoos  fet  a 
high  value  on,  as  an  external  medicine,  of  great  effi- 
cacy for  removing  pains  of  various  kinds.     The  flefh 

is 
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is  like  the  lean  of  beef  in  colour,  nor  has  it  any  dif- 
agreeable  fmell ;  yet,  fo  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  natives 
never  eat  it. 


In  the  ftomach  were  found  only  fome  grains  of 
paddy,  (rice  in  the  hufk,}  a  few  minute  fragrants  of 
ihells,  and  many  living  a6live  Afcaridcs.^  Notwith- 
(landing  the  contents  of  the  ftomach  of  this  individual} 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  animal  being  pifcivorous. 

*  Thefe  (Afcaris  Deiphini  they  may  be  called)  ire  about  two 
inches  long,  of  a  pale^  almoft  white  colour,  tapering  kttle,  but 
eaually  towaidk  each  end  :  the  mouth  is  fituate  in  toe  center  of  throe 
timercles ;  over  the  anus  is  a  imaU  pointed  hornlet  oa  the  obtufe  tail 
of  theanimaL 
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rran/laiion  of  one  of  the  Infcriptions  on  the  Pillar 

AT 

T}^HLEE,  called  the  Lat  of  Yeeroz  Shah. 

BY  HENRY  COLEBROOKE,  Efq. 

WITH  INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS  BR  MR.  HARINGTON. 

I  HAVE  the  pleafure  of  prefenting  to  the  Society  a 
Book  of  Drawings  and  Infcriptions  prepared 
under  the  infpe£tion  of  their  late  Member  Captain 
James  Ho  are,  and  intended  by  him  (I  have  reafon 
ID  believe)  for  the  ufe  of  the  Society. 

Two  of  the  drawings  reprefent  elevations,  taken  on 
the  (pots  of  the  ftone  building  near  Dehlee,  called 
the  Siiimrgah^  or  hunting  place,  of  Feeroz  Shah  ; 
with  At  pillar  in  the  center,  and  above  the  fummit  of 
it,  cottmonly  known  by  the  dcflgnation  of  Feeroz 
ShahV  ImI;  and  defcribed,  with  an  outline  of  the 
building  apd  pillar,  in  the  21ft  paper  of  the  lit  Vol. 
tff  the  Society's  Tranfaftions.  The  copy  of  the  in- 
fcriptions oh.  this  pillar,  which  was  received  by  our 
reverend  Prefident  and  Founder  from  Colonel 
P0L1IE9  enabled  him  to  exhibit  a  tranflation  of  one 
of  them,  as  accurate  as  the  imperfe6l  (laie  of  the  tran- 
fcript  would  admit;  but  on  comparing  it  with  a  more 
perfeft  copy  made  for  Captain  Ho  are,  it  was  found 
in  feveral  parts  defcdive  and  inaccurate ;  and  the  date, 
inllead  pf  being  123  of  the  aera  of  Vicramaditya^  or 
A.  D.  67,  as  appeared  from  the  former  copy,  was 
ciearljF.  afcertained  from  the  prefent  to  be  1220  of 
the  aiboye  sera;  or  A.  D.  1164.  An  accurate  tranf- 
latfon  of  this  infcription  has  has  therefore  been  fur 
nifhed  by  Mr.  Henry  Colebrooke,  (who  has  dif* 
tinguiihed  himfelf  as  a  Sanfcrit  Scholar  by  his  vcrfiori 
of  the  Hindoo  Law  Digelt,  compiled  under  the  fu- 

perintciKloncT. 
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perintendence  of  Sir  William  Jones,)  and  is  now 
fubmitted  to  the  Society;  with  the  original  Sanfcrit 
in  Roman  letters. 

Of  the  five  other  infcriptions  contained  in  the 
accompanying  book,  and  taken  from  the  fame  pillar, 
but  in  a  ditfcrent  character,  no  tranflation  has  beei| 
yet  procurable.  The  depofit  of  them  amoni^  the  So- 
ciety's papers,  and,  if  they  think  proper,  the  publi* 
cation  of  an  cn^^aving  of  them  in  their  Tranfaftions, 
may  lead  to  a  future  explication  of  them;  which  muft 
be  alfo  facilitated  by  Captain  Hoa&e's  colle6lion  of 
the  charadcrs. 

The  fame  charaflcrs  appear  in  the  infcription  on 
the  pillar  at  Alhhabad^  a  fpecimcn  of  which,  with  a 
modern  Arabick  and  Pcrfian  infcription  in  the  reigif 
of  Jehangeer,  and  a  drawing  of  the  pillar,  arc  alfo 
contained  in  the  accompanying  Book. — I  have  not 
been  able  to  procure  any  information  refpe6Ung  thi^ 
pillar,  and  underltand  from  MoonJk€t  Mohummuo 
MoRAD,  who  accompanied  Captain  Hoare,  that  hii 
inquiries  at  Allahabad  were  equally  unfuccefsful. 

The  Felkoz  SH.\ri  whofe  name  is  now  attached  to 
the  Dehiee  pillar  (though  it  muft  have  been  erefted 
as  fomc  Hindoo  Monument  at  a  much  earlier  period) 
appears  from  Ferishtuh's  Hiftory  to  have  reigned  at 
Delilec  between  the  years  1351  and  1388;  in  the  laft 
of  which  he  died  at  the  age  of  ninety ;  and  Ferishtuh, 
in  the  words  of  his  tranflator  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Dow,  gives  him  the  following  characler. 

"  Though  no  great  warrior  in  the  field,  he  was, 
*'  by  his  cxccllentqualities,  well  calculated  for  areign. 
''  of  peace.  His  fcverity  to  the  inhabitants  of 
"  Cumaooniox  the  afiaiTinaiion  of  the  Governor  of  49^1- 
'^  manat  is  a  great  blot  in  his  reputation.  But  to  this 
"  he  perhaps  was  prompted  by  a  religious  zeal  and 
*'  enthuliafm  :  for  the  perfons  murdered  were  Seids  or 
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*' descendants  of  the  prophet  He  reigned  tbirty- 
*'  eight  years  and  nine  months,  and  left  many  memo* 
'^  rials  of  his  magnificence  in  the  land.  He  built 
"  fifty  great  sluices,  forty  mosques,  thirty  schools,. 
**  twenty  caravansaries,  an  hundred  palaces,  five 
**  hospitals,  an  hundred  tombs,  ten  baths,  ten  spires, 
^*  one  hundred  and  fifty  wells,  one  hundred  bridges; 
^^  and  the  pleasure  gardens  he  made  were  without 
"number*." 

The  author  of  the  Huft  Akleem^  Mohummud 
AMfcETsr  Razee,  who  wrote  his  history  of  the  worlds 
(or,  as  the  title  of  his  book  imports,  of  the  Scoen 
Climes  into  which  the  Mahomedans  divide  the  uni- 
verfe,)  in  the  reign  of  Akbur^  corroborates  the 
above  charader  of  Feeroz  Shah,  and  adds  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  translated  verbatim  from  his  history. 
**  Among  the  places  built  by  this  King  FeerSz 
**  Shah)  is  a  hunting  place,  which  the  populace  call 
**  the  Lat  of  Feeroz  Shah.  It  is  a  house  of  three 
**  stories^  in  the  centre  of  which  has  been  erected  a 
'*  pillar  of  red  stone,  of  one  piece,  and  tapering  iip- 
**  wards.  The  visible  part  of  the  shaft  is,  by  mea- 
**  surement,  twenty-seven  Zirras,  and  it  is  said  tiiat 
**  one-third  only  is  visible;  the  remaining  two-thirds 
"  being  buried  in  the  earth.  In  this  case,  the  total 
**  length  must  be  eighty-one  Zirras ;  and  it  is  five 
**  Zirras  in  circumference  :  Round  it  have  been  en- 
'*  graved  literal  characters  which  the  most  intelli- 
**  gent  of  all  religions  have  been  unable  to  explain. 
**  Report  says,  this  pillar  is  a  monument  of  renown 
**  to  the  RaJuhSy  (or  Hindoo  Princes,)  and  that 
"  Feeroz  Shah  set  it  up  within  his  hunting  place. 
**  But  on  this  head  there  are  various  traditions, 
**  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  relate." 

The  exaft  length  of  the  Zirra,  referred  to  in  the 
above  description,  is  uncertain.  But  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  height  of  the  pillar,  now  visible 

N  above 

*  Dow's  History  of  Hindostan,  Vol.  I.  page  SSG. . 
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above  the  building,  is  thirty'-sevcft  feet;  and  tbat 
its  circumference,  where  it  joins  the  terrace^  is  ten 
feet  four  inches.  These  dimensions  I  have  from 
Moonshee  Mohummud  Morad,  who  himself  mea^ 
sured  the  pillar  for  Captain  Hoare  in  July  1797  ; 
and  who  adds,  that,  as  far  as  it  could  be  seen,  (which 
from  the  ruinous  state  of  the  building  it  cannot  be, 
at  present,  below  the  upper  terrace,)  it  is  certainly, 
as  described  in  the  Hu/t  jikleem,  a  single  stone,  of 
jreddish  colour,  as  represented  in  the  drawing.  One 
of  Captain  Hoare's  drawings  further  represents  this 
plans  of  the  three  stories  of  nie  Shikar-gahj  and  his 
Moonshee  informs  me,  the  current  opinion  is,  that 
they  were  used  partly  for  a  menagery,  and  partiy  for 
an  aviary,  which  the  plans  appear  to  confirm. 

Perhaps  the  same  misguided  religious  seal,  wluch 
prompted  his  severity  towards  the  inhabitants  of 
Cumaoon^  may  have  impelled  him  tO  erect  a  mansion 
fnr  birds  and  beasts,  round  a  venerable  relict  of 
Hindoo  antiquity ;  the  age  of  which  cannot,  I  con* 
ceive,  be  determined  by  the  date  of  the  yiscription 
now  communicated  to  the  Society,  as  the  character 
of  it  is  modern,  and  altogether  different  from  the 
older  inscriptions,  not  yet  explained. 

J.  H.  HARINGTON. 
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SANSCRIT  INSCRIPTION,  IN  ROMAN 

CHARACTERS. 

tMifDvat1fi20  vai^&c'ha  sudi  16  sdcambharf  bhdpati 
^rimad  v^lla  d6vdtmaja  srfmad  tfsala  d^vasya. 

1  ivind'hyid  dhimddr^r  virachita  vijayas  tfrtlia 
y&tr6  pmsanedd  udgrfv6shu  praharta  nrYpatisfaa 
viHamat  oand'har^shu  prasannah 
iirydvertam  yat'hdrt'ham  punar  api  crytaT&Q 
nil£chcli*ha  vichch'*h\6dandbnir  d^vah  ^dcambha- 
rlndrd  jagati  vijayati  vlsalah  C8h6aipdlah 

S  hrdti  saxhprati  b&hujdta  tilacah  jdcambharf  bhd- 
patih  ^rimad  vigraha  rdja  ^sha  vijayf  saatdnajdn 
dtmanah. 

asmdbhSi  caradam  vyad'hdyi  himavad  vind'hy* 
dntardlam  bhuvah  ^^ha  sHrlcaran^dya  mdstu  bfaa- 
Tatdm  i]dy6ga  ^6nyam  manah. 

1  ainbh6  ndma  ripu  priyd  iiayanay6h  pratyart'hi 
dantdntar^  pratyacsndn  i  trtn'ani  vaibhava  milat 
cdshtdm  yasds  tdvacam 

indrg6  16ca  virudd'ha  6va  vijanah  suiiyam  man6 
vidwishdm  srlniad  vigraha  rajadeva  Wiavatah 
prapt6  pTaydn'6t8av6 

Hid  maiidira  s6dar6$hu  swant^shu  vdmabhruvdm 
satrdndn  nanu  vigraha  cshitipdt^  nydyyds  cha 
vdsas  tava  sancd  vd  purush6ttamasya  bhavat6 
ndsty  ^va  vdrdn  nid'h^r  nirmat'hydpahritasriyah 
cimu  bhavdn  cr6d6  na  nidrdyitah. 

samvat  i^ri  vicramdditya  1220  vaisac'hasudi  15 

gurau  lic'hitam  idam 

pratyacsham  gua'ddnwaya  cdyast'hamdhavaputra 
^rfpatina  atra  samay^  makd — ^niantii  rajaputra 
sMmal  lacshan  a  pdlah. 

N^  VERBAL 
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VERBAL  TRANSLATION. 

In  the  year  1220,  on  the  15th  day  of  the  bright 
half  of  the  month  Vaisac'h,  [this  monument]  of 
the  fortunate  Vis  a  la  Deva,  Son  of  the  fortunate 
Vella  DivA,  (1)  King  of  S' Acambhari.  . 

As  far  as  ViruThyaj  (2)  as  far  as  Him&drij  (2)  hav- 
ing achieved  conquest  in  the  course  of  travelling  to 
holy  places;  resentful  to  haughty  Kings,  and  iiH 
dulgent  to  those  whose  necks  are  humbled  ;  making 
Aryaverta  (2)  once  more  what  its  name  signifies, 
by  causing  the  barbarians  to  be  exterminated ;  Vi- 
8 A  LA  D^VA,  supreme  ruler  of  S'&cambhari  (3)  and 
sovereign  of  the  earth,  is  victorious  in  the  world. 

This  conqueror,  the  fortunate  Vigraha  RIja, 
(4)  King  of  Sdcambharij  most  eminent  of  tlie  tribe 
which  sprang  from  the  arms  (5)  [of  Brahma',]  now 
addresses  his  own  descendants  :  ^  ^  By  us  the  region 
**  of  the  earth  between  Himavat  (2)  and  Vin^Iya 
"  (2)  has  been  made  tributary ;  let  not  your  minds 
**  be  void  of  exertion  to  subdue  the  remiaindcr. " 

Tears  are  evident  in  the  eyes  of  thy  enemy's 
consort ;  blades  of  grass  are  perceived  between  thy 
adversary's    teeth ;    {6)  thy  fame   is   predominant 

throughout 

(1)  Colonel  PoLiER*s  transcript  txMbited  Amilla  ;  the  present 
copy  may  be  read  either  Aye'lla  or  Ve'lla. 

(2)  The  Vind'hya  hills  form  the  range  which  passes  throogli  tk 
provinces  of  Bahdr^  Benares^  Sec*  Hlmddr't^  the  mountain  of  snow, 
(called  Uiptavai  in  the  next  verse),  is  the  Imaus  and  Emodus  of  an- 
t/ent  geographers.  ' AryA<verta  signifies  the  land  of  virtue,  or  "  »»• 
imh'tted  hj  respectable  men,**     See  Menu  Ch,  2,  V,  22. 

(3)  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  situation  of  S'acamibarL 

(4)  Whether  Vigraha  Ra'ja  and  Visala  De'va  be  namesof 
the  same  person,  or  of  different  princes,  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine  from  the  tenor  of  the  inscription,  without  other  informatioOi 

(5)  The  transcript  of  the  inscription  exhibits  ydhamdna  Ttlatdh 
as  it  was  also  read  in  the  former  fac  simile:  SfiRroNE  Tufi'M 
advises  me  to  read  it  Bdhujata  TUacahy  and  I  accede  to  his  cmtf- 
dation. 

(6)  This  alludes  to  the  Indian  custom  of  biting  a  blade  of  ^ 
as  a  tokeo  of  submissionj  and  of  asking  quarter. 
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.t  space;  the  miods  of  tliy  foes  are  void 
;  their  route  is  the  desert  where  men  are 
Qm  passing;  O  Vioraha  Raj'a  D^va, 
Llee  occasioned  by  thy  march. 
y  abode,  O  VtcRAHA,  sovereign  of  the 
£xed,  as  in  reason  it  ought,  in  the  'bo- 
n  to  the  mansion  of  daUiance)  of  the 
th  beautiful  eye-brows,  who  were  married 
emies.  There  is  no  doubt  of  thy  being 
St  of  embodied  souls.  (7)  Didst  thou 
in  the  lap  of  S'rI,  whom  thou  didst  seize 
M:ean,  having  churned  it?  (8) 
]rear  from  the  fortunate  Vicra'maditta 
on  Thursday  the  15th  day  of  the  bright 
e  month  Vais&c'hf  this  was  written  in  the 

of   (10) by 

,  the  son  of  Mdkava,  a  Cdyqft'ha  of  a  family 
z;  at  this  time  the  fortunate  Lacshana' 
Hi^aputra,  is  prime  minister. 


e  terrible,  and  the  universal  monarch. 


Wi  explains  this  very  obscure  pauage  otherwite:  "  thae 
e  dioald  be)  no  doabt  or  hesitation  in  the  mind  of  thee, 
l^gbeit  of  embodied  souls.     (Punith6ttama)." 
n6TTAMA  U   a  title  of  Vishn'u.    With  reference  to 
le  author  of  the  infcription  ask*,  "  Art  theu  not  Vhbm'o 
t  tbou  not  he  who  slept  in  the  arms  of  Lacshm  ?"  The 
!  churning  of  the  ocean  is  well  known, 
ipresent  copy  the  date  is  very  distinct  ;  and  pravei  to  be 
93  aj  was  suspected  by  Sir  Williau  Jokes. 
pari  of  the  inscription  is  not  legible. 
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.  Thxee  are  cm  the  same  page,  some  short  tnscrip* 
tionsi  which  I  cannot   decypher.    One  of  them, 
however,  is  partly  legible,  ana  appears  to  be  in  the 
Hindustani   language.     It  contains    the  name  of 
Sultan  Ibr'ahim>  and  wishes  him  a  long  life» 


.  \ 


VI. 
^  Account  of  the  Kookies  or  Lunctas. 

By  John  Macrae,  Esq. 

COMMUNICATED  BY  J.  R  HARINGTON,  £«q, 

Mr.  Harington  has  the  pleasure  of  laying 
before  the  society,  an  account  of  the  Kookies^  oc 
\)iicls\  respecting  whom  a  paper  communicated  ii^ 
Persian  by  Mr.  Rawlins,  was  translated  by  Sijc 
William  Jones,  and  printed  in  the  2d  Volume 
>f  the  Researches. 

The  paper  now  communicated   was    written  by 
Mir.  John  McRae,.    Surgeon  in  the  Honourably 
C!ompany's  Service,  at   Chittagong;  and  from  in?, 
brmation  given  to  him  by  a  native  of  Runganeeak, 
who  had  long  resided  among  the  Cuds  as  their  cap? 
ive.     It  was  originally  intended  as  a  private  com- 
jjUinication  only  ;  but  conceiving  that  the  descrip* 
ton  of  manners  contained  in  it,  of  a  people  little 
inown,    on    the  frontier  of  the   British  Territory, 
^ould  prove  acceptable  to  the  Society,  the  author 
^bm  solicited  to  permit  its  being  read  to  them ;  and 
hey  will  probably  consider  it  sufficiently  interest"* 
[Kg  for  publication  in  their  Researches. 

January  QAth^  1799. 

The  Kookies  are  a  race  of  people  that  live  among 

t  mountains  to  the  north  east  of  the  Chittagong. 

evince,  at  a  greater  distance  than  the  Choomeeak 

the  inhabitants  of^the  plains;  to  whom  there-: 

they  are  little  known,  and  with   whom  they 

rarely  have  any  intercourse,  except  when  they 

aonally   visit  the   hauts,.  or  markets,    on  the 

lers    of  the  jungles   in    the   Runganetah  and 

igabad  districts,  to  purchase  salt,  dri^d  -fish, 

tobacco. 

N4  Thb 
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The  following  account  of  them  was  taken  from 
a  native  of  the  Runganeeah  district,  who,  when  a 
boy,  was  carried  away,  in  one  of  their  predatory  ex- 
cursions, and,  after  a  captivity  of  twenty  years, 
found  means  to  return  to  his  family. 

Thz  KookieSy  or  LunctaSj  (as  they  are  also  called, ) 
are  the  least  civilized,  of  any  of  the  people  we  as 
yet  know,  among  these  mountains:  like  all  moun- 
taineers, they  are  of  •an  active,  muscular  make,  but 
not  tall ;  they  are  stouter,  and  of  a  darker  com- 
plexion than  the  Choomeeas*^  and,  like  them,  have  the 
peculiar  features  of  all  the  native^  of  the  eastern 

Earts  of  Asia,  namely  the  flat  nose,  small  eye^  and 
road  round  face. 

The  tradition  of  the  Rookies  respecting  their  origin 
is,  that  they,  and  the  Mugs,  are  the  offspring  of  the 
same  progenitor,  who  had  two  sons,  by  differenB 
mothers.  The  Mugs^  they  say,  ai-e  the  descendants 
of  the  eldest,  and  tne  Rookies  of  the  youngest  son. 
The  mother  of  the  youngest  having  died  during  his 
infancy,  he  was  neglected  by  his  step- mother,  who, 
while  she  cloathed  her  own  son,  allowed  him  to  go 
naked  ;  and  this  partial  distinction-  being  still  ob- 
served, as  he  grew  up,  he  went  by  the  name  of 
Lunctay  or  the  naked.  Upon  the  death  of  their 
father,  a  quarrel  arose  between  the  brothers,  which 
induced  the  Liincta  to  betake  himself  to  the  hills, 
and  there  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days.  His  de- 
scendants have  continued  there  ever  since,  and  still 
go  by  the  name  of  Lunctas  ;  though,  properly  speak- 
ing, the  term  is  only  applicable  to  the  male  part  of 
them,  as  the  females  wear  a  short  apron  before, 
made  of  cloth  of  their  own  manufacture,  and  which 
falls  down  from  the  loins  to  the  middle  of  the 
thigh ;  and  both  sexes  occasionally  throw  a  loose 

sheet 

*  C^09mr^as'aTt  the  inhabitants  of  the  first  ranee  of  hills  bordering 
en  the  plains  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  province  of  Cbittagong^^ 
and  are  tributary  to  the  Honourable  Company ;  their  Tillages  are  called 

Choahs» 
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sheet  of  cloth  over  their  bodies,  to  defend  them  from 
the  cold. 

This  tradition  of  their  origin  receives  much  sup- 
port from  the  great  similarity  of  the  yiug  and  Kookit 
languages,  many  words  of  which  are  exactly  the 
-  same,  and  their  general  resemblance  is  such  that  a 
Mug  and  Kookie  can  make  themselves  understood  to 
each  other. 

The  Rookies  are  all  hunters  and  warriors,  and  are 
divided  into  a  number  of  distinct  tribes,  totally  iu- 
dependent  of  each  other,  though  all  of  them  acknow- 
leage,  more  or  less,  the  authority  of  three  different 
Rqjdhsj  named  Th  andon,  Mankene,  «and  Hal- 
CHA,  to  whom  the  various  tribes  are  attached,  but 
'whose  power  over  them  is  very  limited,  except  in  that 
tribe  with  which  the  Rajah  lives,  where  he  is  abso- 
lute.    The  rajahships  are  hereditary,  and  the  Ra^ 
;  jahs^  by  way  of  distinction,  wear  a  small  slip  of  black 
cloth  round  their  loins ;  and,  as  a  farther  mark  of  su- 
perior rank,  they  have  their  hair  brought  forward, 
and  tied  in  a  bunch,  so  as  to  overshade  the  forehead, 
'^-hile  the  rest  of  the  Kookies  have  theirs  hanging  loo^e 
•     over  the  shoulders.     The  females  also  of  the  Rajah's 
,^    family  wear  an  apron  of  black  cloth,  with  a  red  bor-* 
V*    der,  which  falls  down  to  the  knee, — a  colour  and  fa- 
^.    ihion  prohibited  to  the  rest  of  the  sex,  black  being 
J     Ihe  royal  colour. 

^-  ■  The  Rajahs  receive  a  tribute  in  kind  from  the 
^r.  tribes,  to  support  their  dignity  ;  and  in  cases  of  ge- 
^^[L»ral  danger,  they  can  summon  all  the  warriors  to 
^ns ;  but  each  tribe  is  under  the  immediate  com- 
nd  of  its  own  particular  chief,  whose  wprd  is  a 
w  in  peace  and  war,  and  who  has  the  power  of  life 
"  death  in  his  tribe.  The  chieftainship  is  not  he- 
itary  like  the  rajahship,  but  elective,  though  in 
eral  the  nearest  rehition  of  the  last  chief  succeeds 
iQi,  if  deemed  by  the  tribe  a  proper  person  for  the 
St,  and  the  Rajah  cannot  remove  a  chief  once 

ted,  should  he  disapprove  of  him. 

The 
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The  Kookies  are  armed  with  bows  and  arrows^ 
spears,  clubs,  and  daws^  an  instrument  iu  common 
use  among  the  natives  of  this  province,  as  a  hand 
hatchet,  and  exactly  resembling  the  knife  of  the 
Nyars  on  the  Malabar  Coasts  which  i%  a  most  de- 
structive weapon  in  close  combat.  They  use  shields, 
made  of  the  hide  of  the  Gyal^  (a  species  of  cow  pe- 
culiar to  their  hills;)  and  the  inside  of  their  shields 
they  ornament  with  small  pendulous  plates  of  brassy 
which  make  a  tingling  noise,  as  the  warriors  toss 
about  their  arms,  either  in  tlie  fight  or  in  the  dance. 
They  also  wear  round  their  necks  larg'e  strings,  of  a 
particular  kind  of  shell  found  in  their  hills;  about 
their  loins,  and  on  their  thighs,  immediately  above 
the  knee,  they  tie  large  buncnes  of  long  goat's  hair, 
of  a  red  colour ;  and  on  their  arms  they  have  broad 
rings  of  ivory,  in  order  to  make  them  appear  the  more 
terrifick  to  their  enemies. 

The  Kookies  choost  the  steepest  and  most  inacces- 
sible hills  to  build  their  villages  upon,  which,  from 
being  thus  situated,  are  called  Parahs,  or,  in  the 
Kookie  language,  K^hooah.  Every  Parah  consists 
of  a  tribe,  and  has  seldom  fewer  tlian  four  or  five 
hundred  inhabitants,  and  sometimes  contains  one  or 
two  thousand.  Towards  our  frontiers,  however, 
where  there  is  little  apprehension  of  danger,  a  tribe 
frequently  separates  into  several  small  parties,  which 
form  so  many  different  Parahs  on  the  adjoining  hills, 
as  may  best  suit  their  convenience.  To  give  further 
security  to  the  Parahs^  in  addition  to  their  naturally 
strong  situation,  the  Kookies  surround  them  with  a 
thick  bamboo  pallisade;  and  the  passages  leading 
into  them,  of  which  there  ^re  commonly  four  or  five 
in  diflfferent  quarters,  they  strictly  guard',  day  and 
night,  especially  if  there  is  any  suspicion  of  danger ; 
but  whether  there  is,  or  is  not,  they  arc  at  all  times 
extremely  jealous  of  admitting  strangers  within  the 
Parah :  they  build  their  houses  as  close  to  each  other 
as  possible,  and  make  them  spacious  enough  to  ac- 
commodate 
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commodate  four  or  five  families  in  every  house.  They 
construct  them  after  the  manner  of  the  Choomeeas 
and  Mugs^  that  is,  on  platforms  or  stages  of  bamboo, 
raised  about  six  feet  from  the  ground,  and  enter 
them  by  ladders,  or,  more  frequently,  by  a  single 
atick,  with  notches  cut  in  it,  to  receive  the  foot :  iin^ 
4lemeath  the  stages  they  keep  their  domestic  animals. 
AH  these  precautions  of  defence  strongly  indicate  the 
constant  state  of  alarm  in  which  they  live,  not  only 
from  the  quarrels  of  the  Rajahs  with  each  other,  but 
also  from  the  hostile  feuds  of,  the  different  tribes ; 
not  excepting  those  who  are  attached  to  the  same 
Rajah.  Depredations  on  each  other's  property,  and 
the  not  giving  up  of  such  refugees  as  may  fly  from 
one  Par  ah  to  another,  are  the  most  frequent  causes 
of  quarrel,  when  they  carry  on  a  most  destructive 
petty  warfare,  in  which  the  several  tribes  are  more  or 
less  involved,  according  as  the  principals  are  more 
or  less  connected  among  them.  On  these  occasions, 
when  an  entcrprize  is  not  of  sufficient  importance  to 
induce  the  chief  to  head  all  the  warriors  of  the  Parah^ 
he  always  selects  a  warrior  of  approved  valour  ancl 
address  to  lead  the  party  to  be  detached. 

They  always  endeavour  to  surprize  their  enemy, 
in  preference  to  engaging  him  in  open  combat,  how- 
ever confident  of  superiority  they  may  be.  With 
that  view,  when  on  any  hostile  excursion,  they  never 
kindle  a  fire,  but  carry  with  them  a  sufficiency  of 
ready-dressed  provisions,  to  serve  during  the  probable 
term  of  their  absence ;  they  march  iu  the  night,  pro- 
ceeding with  the  greatest  expedition,  and  observing 
the  most  profound  silence;  when  day  overtakes  them, 
they  halt,  and  lie  concealed  in  a  kind  of  hammock, 
which  they  fasten  among  the  branchcrj  of  the  loftiest 
trees,  so  that  they  cannot  be  perceived  by  any  person 
passing  underneath.  From  this  circumstance  of  ani- 
huscade  the  idea  has  originated,  of  their  living  in 
trees  instead  of  houses.     When  they  have,   in  this 

manner. 
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roantier,  approached  their  enemy  unpcrceived,  they 
generally  make  their  attack  about  the  dawDi  and 
commence  it  with  a  ^reat  shout,  and  striking  of 
their  spears  against  their  shields.  If  they  are  suc- 
cessful iu  their  onset,  they  seldom  spare  either  a^e 
or  sex  ;  at  times,  however,  they  make  captives  of  the 
children,  and  often  adopt  them  into  their  families^ 
when  they  have  none  of  their  own ;  and  the  only 
slaves  among  them  are  the  captives  thus  taken. 

The  heads  of  the  slain  they  carry  > in  great  tri- 
umph to  their  Parah,  where  the  warriors  are  met,  on 
their  arrival,  by  men,  women  and  children,  with 
much  rejoicing ;  and  they  have  the  peculiar  privilege 
of  killing  any  animal  ia  the  place  they  may  choose^ 
(not  excepting  the  chief's,)  to  be  given  as  a  feast  in 
celebration  of  their  victory  :  but,  should  the  party 
have  been  unsuccessful,  instead  of  being  thus  met 
with  every  demonstration  of  joy,  and  led  into  the 
Parah  amidst  the  exultations  of  its  friends,  it  enters 
in  the  greatest  silence,  and  as  privately  as  possible; 
and  all  the  warriors  composing  it  remain  in  disgrace, 
until  such  time  as  they  retrieve  their  characters,  ei- 
ther jointly  or  individually,  by  some  act  of  valour. 

The  Kookies  are  often  attacked  by  the  BanjoogeeSy 
who,  though  not  so  numerous  a  race  of  people,  yet, 
from  being  all  united  under  one  Rajah^  always  pre- 
vail, and  exa^t  an  annual  tribute  of  salt  from  the 
two  Kookie  Rajahs y  Th'andon  and  Mankene,  who, 
from  having  a  greater  intercourse  with  the  Choomeeas, 
receive  a  larger  supply  of  this  article  from  the  plains 
below,  than  their  more  remote  neighbours.  Salt  is 
in  tl)e  highest  estimation  among  them  all;  whenever 
they  send  any  message  of  consequence  to  each  other, 
they  always  put  in  the  hand  of  the  bearer  of  it  a 
small  quantity  of  salt,  to  be  delivered  with  the  mes- 
sage, as  expressive  of  its  importance.  Next  to  per- 
sonal valour,  the  accomplishment  most  esteemed  in  a 
warrior,  is  superioraddress  instealing,  and  if  a  thief  can 
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convey  undiscovered  to  his  own  house  his  neigh- 
bour's property,  it  cannot  afterwards  be  claimed ; 
nor,  if  detected  in  the  act,  is  he  otherwise  punished 
than  by  exposure  to  the  ridicule  of  the  Parahy  and 
being  obliged  to  restore  what  he  may  have  laid  hold 
of. 

This  must  tend  to  encourage  the  practice  of 
thieving,  which,  no  doubt,  is  considered  in  such 
high  estimation,  because  the  same  sagacity  and  ad- 
dress, necessary  to  give  success  to  the  thief,  qualifies 
the  warrior,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  steal  unpcr- 
ceived  upon  and  surprize  his  enemy,  and  thus  ensures 
him  victory.  So  thought  the  ancient  warriors  ot 
Sparta^  who,  like  the  Kookies  of  the  present  day^ 
held  in  estimation  the  man  who  could  steal  with 
superior  expertness. 

The  Kookies j  like  all  savage  people,  are  of  a  most 
vindictive  disposition ;  blood  must  always  be  shed 
for  blood ;  if  a  tiger  even  kills  any  of  them,  near  a 
Parah,  the  whole  tribe  is  up  in  arms,  and-  goes  in 
pursuit  of  the  animal ;  when,  if  he  is  killed,  the 
family  of  the  deceased  gives  a  feast  of  his  flesh,  in 
revenge  of  his  having  killed  their  relation.  And 
should  the  tribe  fail  to  destroy  the  tiger,  in  this  first 
general  pursuit  of  him,  the  family  of  the  deceased 
must  still  continue  the  chare;  for  until  thev  have 
killed  either  this,  or  some  other  tiger,  and  have 
given  a  feast  of  his  flesh,  they  are  in  disgrace  in  the 
Parah,  and  not  associated  with  by  the  rest  of  the 
inhabitants.  In  like  manner,  if  a  tiger  destroys  one 
of  a  hunting  party,  or  of  a  party  of  warriors  on  an 
hostile  excursion,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
(whatever  their  success  may  have  been)  can  rettirn 
to  the  Parahy  without  being  disgraced  unless  they 
kill  the  tiger.  A  more  striking  instance  still  of  tliis 
revengeful  spirit  of  retaliation  is,  that  if  a  man 
should  happen  to  be  killed  by  an  accidental  fall  from 
a  tree,  all  his*  relations  assemble,  and  cut  it  down; 
and  however  large  it  may   be,    they   reduce,  it  to 
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chips,  which  they  scatter  in  the  winds,  for  hi 
as  they  say,  been  the  cause  of  the  death  of 
brother.  They  employ  much  of  their  time  i 
chace,  and  having  no  prejudice  of  cast  (or  sci 
restrain  them  in  the  choice  of  their  game,  no  a 
comes  amiss  to  them.  An  elephant  is  an  imi 
prize  for  a  whole  Parah.  They  do  not  n 
their  Parahn  so  frequently  as  the  Choomea 
their  Chooms :  the  Choomeeas  seldom  remaii 
ger  than  two  years  on  the  same  spot;  wl 
the  Kookies  ai*e  usually  four  or  five ;  and  when 
migrate,  they  burn  their  Parah^  lest  the  i 
should  return  to  it,  as  they  are  frequently  kno 
do  if  the  huts  are  left  standing.  The  Kookies. 
go  to  a  greater  distance  from  their  old  ground 
a  journey  of  twelve  hours,  unless  compelled  tc 
ceed  faither,  from  some  particular  cluse^  such  \ 
fear  of  an  enemy,  or  the  want  of  a  proper  sp 
fix  upon. 

Th  E I R  great  object  in  selecting  a  place  to  sett! 
is  natural  strength  of  situation^  with  a  sufificien 
good  ground  near  the  Parah  on  which  to  rear  th 
fercnt  grains,  roots,  and  vegetables  they  wish  tp 
tivate.  They  cultivate  the  ground  as  the  Chooi 
do,  and  in  this,  as  in  every  other  domestick  c 
pation,  the  female  sex  bears  the  weight  of  th 
hour,  and  no  rank  exempts  thgm  from  it :  the 
of  the  chief,  and  the  wife  of  his  vassal,  work 
in  the  same  field. 

A  PROPER  spot  being  found  on  the  declivit 
some  hill  contio-uous  to  the  Parahy  the  men 
down  the  jutigle  iipv)n  it  in  the  month  of  Ma 
and  allow  it  to  remain  there  until  sufficiently 
cayed  to  burn  iVeely,  Avheu  they  set  it  on  fire, 
thus  at  ouce  perform  the  double  purpose  of  clea 
away  the  rubbish,  and  of  manuring  the  ground  y 
its  ashes. — The  women  now  dig  small  holes,  at. 
tain  distances,  in  the  spot  so  cleared,  and  intoe 
hole  thev  throw  a  handful  of  different  seeds  t 
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intend  to  rear,  which  are  all  jumbled  together  in  a 
basket  slung  over  the  shoulder:  the  seeds  are  theu 
covered  ^ith  earth,  and  left  to  their  fate;  when. in 
due  time,  according  to  their  various  natures,  the 
plants  spring  up,  ripen,  and  are  reaped  in  succes- 
sion: rice,  Indian  corn,  and  the  mustard  plant,  are 
thus  seen  in  the  same  field.  Of  rice  thev  have  a 
great  variety,  and  two  oi;^hree  kinds  peculiar  to  the 
hills  ;  one  of  these,  the  Chereh^  is  uncommonly  fine, 
and  has  the  peculiar  quality  of  affecting,  as  a  laxative, 
persons  not  in  the  habit  of  eating  it.  The  other 
sorts  are  called  Bch,  Deengkroo^  Roomkee,  Sepooee^ 
Bangsoo  and  Boulteh;  but  it  is  not  exactly  ascer- 
tained, whether  or  not  these  are  different  species  of 
grain,  or  the  same  kind,  receiving  different  names 
from  the  season  of  reaping  it.  The  Beh  is  reaped  in 
July,  the  Chereh  in  August,  the  Deengkroo  in  Sep- 
tember, the  Roomkee  in  October,  and  in  November 
the  Sepaoee^  BangsoOy  and  Boulteh.  They  have  an- 
other small  grain,  called  Cutckoo^  and  a  variety  of 
beans,  as  the  Karass^  Burguddee^  and  Tooraee :  the 
seed  of  the  mustard  plant  they  eat,  but  express  no 
oil  from  it.  Of  the  gourd  and  cucumber  plants  thcV 
have  several  kinds;  and  tuinerick,  yams,  and  to- 
bacco, they  cultivate ;  but  the  latter  they  have  iu 
small  quantity,  though  very  foml  of  it. 

In  their  forests  thev  have  abundance  of  honev, 
but  are  ignorant  of  the  method  of  separating  it  from 
the  wax  of  the  comb. 

Thkik  domestic  animals  are  Gyals,  Goats,  Hogs, 
Dogs^  and  Fowls,  and  of  these  the  Gyal  is  by  much 
the  most  valued,  both  on  account  of  its  milk,  and 
its  flesh.  As  already  mentioned,  it  is  a  species  of 
co\\%  peculiar  to  th;.*se  hills,  where  it  is  met  in  its 
wild  state  :  in  shape  it  resembles  the  heavy  strong 
make  of  the  wild  buffalo,  but  has  much  shorter 
horns ;  its  colour  is  brown,  acquiring  a  lighter 
shade  towards  the  belly,  wliich,  as  well  as  the  legi, 
is  often    white  :    its  milk  is  nearlv  as  rich  as  the 
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colour,  from  an  infusion  of  the  leaf  of  a  |iarticniiar 
tree  called  BangmuUah,  which  renders  it  nigUj  10- 
toxicating*  They  indulge  very  freely  m  the  use  of 
both  kinds,  except  when  they  go  on  hostile  excnr- 
siona:  they  then  rigidly  abstain  from  them.  Is 
January  and  February  they  usually  marry,  became 
they  have  provisions  in  the  neatest  pleaty,  and  it 
k  their  most  idle  time. 

When  any  person  dies  in  a  Parab,  the  corpse  is 
conveyed  by  tne  relations  of  tlie  deceased,  and  de* 
posited  upon  a  stage  raised  under  a  shed  enected 
for  the  purpose,  at  some  distance  from  the  dwelling 
house.  While  it  remains  there,  it  is  carefully  gnaid<i 
ed  day  and  night  from  the  depredations  of  dogs  and 
birds,  by  some  one  of  the  family,  and  a  regular 
supply  of  food  and  drink  is  daily  brought  ana  laid 
before  it.  Should  more  than  one  casualty  occur  to 
a  family,  the  same  ceremony  is  observed  with  le* 
spect  to  each  corpse  ;  and  at  whatever  time  of  die 
year  persons  may  happen  to  die  in  the  Pareh^  aH 
the  bodies  must  be  kept  in  this  manner  until  die 
1 1  th  of  April,  called  by  the  Bengalees^  Beesioo.  Ob 
that  day  all  the  relations  of  the  deceased  auembk ' 
and  convey  their  remains  from  the  sheds  to  dif-i 
ferent  funeral  piles  prepared  for  them  on  a  partf** 
cular  spot  without  the  Paruh,  where  they  are  burst; 
as  ai^  also  the  several  sheds  under  which  thefl^ 
bodies  had  lain  from  the  period  of  their  decetfift  n^ 
After  this  melancholy  ceremony  is  over,  the  wbokwi^ 
party  repaii^s  to  the  house  of  him  in  whose  faaulf  ne^ 
the  first  casualty  occurred  in  that  year,  and  P^ftter 
takes  of  an  entei  tainment  given  by  him  in  hoDOtflij,.^ 
of  the  dead.  On  the  following  day  a  similar  ^B^^tfac 
is  given  by  him  in  whose  family  the  next  casualty 
the  season  had  happened  ;  and  thus,  the  feast 
round  in  succession^  until  one  is  given  for  eac 
the  dead. 

In  this  pious  preservation  of  the  dead  tills 
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tain  day  in  the  year,  when  only  the  last  solemn  fu- 
neral rites  can  be  perfonned  to  their  remains,  ther9 
is  a  singular  coincidence  in  the  practice  of  the 
Kookies  with  that  of  some  of  the  tribes  of  the  North 
American  Indians,  as  related  in  Bertham's  Travels; 
and  it  must  appear  a  curious  fact,  that  in  so  very 
particular  an  instatice,  there  should  be  this  similitude 
in  the  customs  of  two  savage  people,  placed  in  such 
opposite  parts  of  the  world ;  wnere  the  climate,  and 
other  peculiar  local  circumstances,  are  so  totally 
different. 

The  Kookies  have  an  idea  of  a  future  state,  where 
they  are  rewarded  or  punished  according  to  thejr 
merits  in  this  world.  They  conceive  that  nothing 
is  more  pleasing  to  the  Deity,  or  more  certainly 
ensures  future  happiness,  than  destoying  a  number 
of  their  enemies.  The  Supreme  Being  they  conceive 
to  be  Omnipotent,  and  the  Creator  of  the  world, 
and  all  that  it  contains.  The  term  in  their  lan- 
guage for  the  Supreme  Being  is  Khogein  Poot- 
TEEANG.  They  also  worship  an  inferior  Deity, 
under  the  name  of  Sheem  Sauk,  to  whom  they  ad- 
dress their  prayers,  as  a  mediator  with  the  Supreme 
^eing,  and  as  more  immediately  interesting  himself 
m  the  concerns  of  individuals.  To  the  Supreme 
Being  they  offer  in  sacrifice  a  Gyaly  as  being  their 
most  valued  animal;  while  to  Sheem  Sauk  they 
sacrifice  a  goat  only.  In  every  Parah^  they  have 
a  rudely  formed  figure  of  M'ood  of  the  human  shape, 
representing  Sheem  Sauk;  it  is  generally  placed 
under  a  tree,  and  to  it  they  offer  up  their  prayers 
before  they  set  out  on  any  excursion  or  enterprize, 
as  tlie  Deity  that  controuls  and  directs  their  ac- 
tions and  destiny.  Whenever,  therefore,  they  re- 
turn successful,  whether  from  the  chace,  or  the 
attack  of  an  enemy,  they  religiously  place  before 
Sheem  Sauk  all  the  heads  of  the  slain,  or  of  their 
game  killed,  as  expressive  of  their  devotion,  and  to 
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record   their  exploits.     Each  warrior  has    Iiis   own 

E articular  pile  of  heads,  and  according  to  the  num- 
er  it  consists  of,  his  character  as  a  hunter  and 
warrior  is  established  in  the  tribe.  These  piles  are 
sacred ;  and  no  man  dares  attempt  to  filch  away  his 
neighbours'  fame,  by  stealing  from  them  to  add  to 
his  own.  They  likewise  worship  the  moon,  as  con- 
ceiving it  to  influence  their  fortunes  in  some  degree. 
And  in  every  house  there  is  a  particular  post  conse- 
crated to  the  Deity,  before  which  they  always  place 
a  certain  portion  of  wliatever  food  they  are  about  to 
eat.  In  the  month  of  January  they  have  a  solemn 
sacrifice  and  festival  in  honour  of  the  Deity,  when 
the  inhabitants  of  several  neighbouring  Parahs^  (if 
on  friendly  terms)  often  unite  and  kill  GyaU,  and 
all  kinds  of  animals,  on  which  they  feast,  and  dance 
and  drink  together  for  several  days.  They  have  no 
professed  ministers  of  religion,  but  each  adores  the 
i)eity  in  such  manner  as  he  thinks  proper.  The/ 
have  no  emblem,  as  of  Sm  ££m  Sauk,  to  represent  tbe 
Supreme  Being. 

The  Kookies  having  no  coins  among  them,  but 
such  as  find  their  way  from  the  plains,   for  the  few 
necessaries  they  want  they  barter  their  prbduce  witfc 
the  ClwomeeaSy  wlio  are  the  medium  of  commerce; 
and   on  these  occasions   the   Choomeeas  are  never 
allowed  to  enter  their  Parahs^    but  are  obliged^  to 
remain  at  a  certain  distance,  whither  the  articles  of 
exchange  are  brought :    sucli  is  their  extreme  jear 
lousy  of  admitting  any  strangers  within  their  Paraht, 
as  already  noticed.     They  frequently   visit  a  J/«? 
chief,  commonly  known  by  the  name   of  the^Co* 
lahpore  Raja/i,  who  is  settled  among  the  hills,  in  tta 
southern  parts  of  this  district,  and  to  whom  th«y 
make  themselves  understood  from  the  similarity « 
language.     They  can  give  no  account  of  the  coui* 
try  to   the  eastward  of  their  hills;  but  they  have* 
traditiion  that  it  is  an  open  level  country,  like  tifj 
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plain  of  Chittagong.  The  Kookies  are  a  great  terror 
to  the  Bengalees  settled  on  the  borders  of  xht  jungles 
in  the  Runganeeah  and  Aurungabad  districts ;  and  a 
particular  annoyance  to  the  wood  cutters,  whose  busi- 
ness leads  them  far  into  the  forests,  and  whom  they  have 
frequently  surprised  and  cut  off.  Whenever  an  unfor- 
tunate event  of  this  nature  has  occurred,  it  has  always 
been  remarked,  that  the  Kookies  carry  nothing  away 
from  the  slain  but  their  heads,  and  such  salt  as  they 
may  have  with  them.  They  stand  so  greatly  in  awe 
of  fire  arms,  that  the  report  of  a  single  musket  will 
put  a  whole  party  to  flight ;  on  this  account  the  Ra- 
jah of  the  Choomeeas^  who  is  so  immediately  in  their 
neighbourhood,  keeps  in  his  service  a  number  of 
Pehluwans,  or  men  with  fire-arms ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing, his  people  have  been  obliged  to  abandon  severa^l 
places,  by  the  depredations  committed  by  the  Koo- 
kies. Though  the  Rajah  is  upon  terms  of  friendship 
with  some  of  the  tribes,  yet,  in  the  course  of  their 
migrations;  these  are  succeeded  by  others  that  he 
kno^vs  nothing  of,  and  of  whose  approach  even  he  is 
Ignorant,  until  his  people  are  cut  off;  he  is,  there- 
fore, under  the  necessity  of  being  constaijtly  pre- 
pared to  repel  these  attacks,  which,  from  being  al- 
ways made  in  the  night,  it  is  impossible  to  guard 
against. 

-    •   The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  Kookie  lan-» 
guage: 

MeepCj • Man. 

NoonaoOj Woman 

NaoOj    A  Child. 

^V  Meepa  Naoot'he, A  male  Child, 

■  ^^=''  Noonaoofhej    A  female  Child. 

Jl*  P'ha,    ...Father. 

"rr^  Noo, Mother 

M}  CkopooeCj  .  • Brother. 

Jj^  Chanwo.   .  •  •  • Sister. 

"'v  P'ioo, Graiidfather. 
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record   their  exploits.     Each  warrior  has  l)is  own 

E articular  pile  or  beads,  and  according  to  the  num- 
er  it  consists  of,  his  character  as  a  hunter  and 
warrior  is  established  in  the  tribe.  These  piles  are 
sacred ;  and  no  man  dares  attempt  to  filch  away  his 
neighbours'  fame,  by  stealing  from  them  to  add  to 
his  own.  They  likewise  worship  the  moon,  as  con- 
ceiving it  to  influence  their  fortunes  in  some  degree. 
And  in  every  house  there  is  a  particular  post  conse- 
crated to  the  Deity,  before  which  they  always  place 
a  certain  portion  of  whatever  food  they  are  about  to 
eat.  In  the  month  of  January  they  have  a  solemn 
sacrifice  and  festival  in  honour  of  the  Deity,  when 
the  inhabitants  of  several  neighbouring  Parahs,  (if 
on  friendly  terms)  often  unite  and  kill  GyaU,  and 
all  kinds  of  animals,  on  which  they  feast,  and  dance 
and  drink  together  for  several  days.  They  have  no 
professed  ministers  of  religion,  but  each  adores  the 
i)eity  in  such  manner  as  he  thinks  proper.  They 
have  no  emblem,  a^of  Sueem  Sauk,  to  represent  the 
Supreme  Being. 

The  Kookies  having  no  coins  among  them,  but 
such  as  find  their  way  from  the  plains,  for  the  few 
necessaries  they  want  they  barter  their  prbduce  with 
the  ChoomeeaSy  who  are  the  medium  of  commerce ; 
and  ou  these  occasions  the  Choomeeas  are  never 
allowed  to  enter  their  Parahsj  but  are  oljliged  to 
remain  at  a  certain  distance,  whither  the  articles  of 
exchange  are  brought :  such  is  their  extreme  jea- 
lousy of  admit  ting  any  strangers  within  their  Parahsj 
as  already  noticed.  They  frequently  visit  a  Alug 
chief,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  ^Com- 
lahpore  Rajahy  who  is  settled  among  the  hills,  in  the 
southern  parts  of  this  district,  and  to  whom  they 
make  themselves  understood  from  the  similarity  of 
language.  They  can  give  no  account  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  eastward  of  their  hills ;  but  they  have  a 
tradition  that  it  is  an  open  level  country,  like  the 
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plain  of  Chittagong.  The  Rookies  are  a  great  terror 
to  the  Bengalees  settled  on  the  borders  of  ih^  jungles 
in  the  Runganeeah  and  Aurungabad  districts ;  and  a 
particular  annoyance  to  the  wood  cutters,  whose  busi- 
ness leads  them  far  into  the  forests,  and  whom  they  have 
frequently  surprised  and  cut  off.  Whenever  an  unfor- 
tunate event  of  this  nature  has  occurred,  it  has  always 
been  remarked,  that  the  Rookies  carry  nothing  away 
from  the  slain  but  their  heads,  and  such  salt  as  they 
may  have  with  them.  They  stand  so  greatly  in  awe 
of  fire  arms,  that  the  report  of  a  single  musket  will 
put  a  whole  party  to  flight ;  on  this  account  the  iJa- 
jah  of  the  ChoomeeaSy  who  is  so  immediately  in  their 
neighbourhood,  keeps  in  his  service  a  number  of 
PehluwanSy  or  men  with  fire-arms ;  but,  notwithstand* 
ing,  his  people  have  been  obliged  to  abandon  several 
places,  by  the  depredations  committed  by  the  Roo* 
kies.  Though  the  Rajah  is  upon  terms  of  friendship 
with  some  of  the  tribes,  yet,  m  the  course  of  their 
migrationsr,  these  are  succeeded  by  others  that  he 
knows  nothing  of,  and  of  whose  approach  even  he  is 
ignorant,  until  his  people  are  cut  off;  he  is,  there* 
fore,  under  the  necessity  of  being  constaiptly  pre- 
pared to  repel  these  attacks,  which,  from  being  al- 
ways made  in  the  night,  it  is  impossible  to  guard 
against. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  Rookie  lan-^ 
guage : 

MeepCj • Man. 

Noonaooj Woman 

Naoo,    A  Child. 

Meepa  Naoofhe, A  male  Child, 

Noonaoofhe,    A  female  Child* 

P'ha,     -.Father. 

Noo, Mother 

ChopooeCy  •  •  • Brother. 

Chartwo, Sister. 

P'hoo, Grandfather. 

,03  F'heey 
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in  which  different  persons  of  the  drama  employ  dif- 
ferent idioms.  Both  the  passages  above  quoted  are 
therefore  easily  reconciled.  They  in  fact  notice 
only  tjaree  tongues.  1.  Sanscrit,  a,  polished  dialect^ 
the  inflections  of  which,  with  all  its  numerous 
anomalies,  are  taught  in  grammatical  institutes. 
This  the  dramatic  poets  put  into  the  mouths  of  Gods 
and  of  Holy  personages.  2.  Praci^Ht^  consisting  of 
provincial  dialects,  whch  are  less  refined,  and  have  a 
more  imperfect  grammar.  In  dramas  it  is  spoken  by 
women,  benevolent  genii,  &c.  3.  Mdgad'ht,  or 
Apabkransa^  a  jargon  destitute  of  regular  grammar. 
It  is  used  by  the  vulgar,  and  varies  in  different  dis- 
tricts :  the  poets  accordingly  introduce  into  the  dia- 
logue of  plays  a  provincial  jargon  spoken  by  the 
lowest  persons  of  the  drama  *. 

The  languages  of  India  are  all  comprehended  in 
these  three  classes.  The  first  contains  SanscrUt,  a 
most  poVished  tongue,  which  was  gradually  refined 
until  it  became  fixed  in  the  classic  writings  of  many 
elegant  poets,  most  of  Avhom  are  supposed  to  have 
flourished  in  the  century  preceding  the  Christian 
sera.  It  is  cultivated  by  learned  Hindus  throughout 
India,  as  the  language  of  science  and  of  literature, 
and  as  the  repository  of  their  law  civil  and  religious. 
It  evidently  draws  its  origin  (and  some  steps  of  its 
progress  may  even  now  be  traced)  from  a  primeval 

tongue 

♦  Sanscrtta  is  the  passive  participle  of  a  compound  verb  formed  by 
prefixing  the  preposition  sam  to  the  crude  verb  rri',  and  by  inteqpos- 
ing  the  letter  s  when  this  compound  is  used  in  the  sense  of  embeUiib. 
xnent.  Its  literal  meaning  then  is  '*  adorned  ;"  and  when  applied  to 
a  language,  it  signifies  **  polished.*'  Prdcrtta  is  a  similar  derivative 
from  the  same  crude  verb,  with  prn  prefixed :  the  most  common  ac- 
ceptation of  this  word  is  **outcaft,  or  man  of  the  lowest  class;"  ai 
applied  to  a  language,  it  signifies  "  vulgar."  Apahhrani a  is  derived 
from  bhrai'  to  tall  down  :  it  signifies  a  word,  or  dialecf,  which  fall« 
off  from  correct  etymology.  Grammarians  use  the  Sanscrtta  as  figni* 
fying  «*  duly  formed  or  regularly  inflected  ;"  and  Apahhrani  a  for  SIk 
grammar. 
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tongue  whichwas^  gradually  refined  in  various  cli- 
mates, and  became  Sanscrttjn  India ;  Pahlavi  in  Per- 
sia, and  Greek  on  the  sHores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Like  otTier  very  ancient  languages,  Sanscrit  abounds 
in  inflections,  which  are,  however,  more  anomalous  in 
this,  than  in  the  other  languages  here  alluded  to ;  and 
which  are  even  more  so  in  the  obsolete  dialect  of  the 
f^Sdas,  than  in  the  polished  speech  of  the  classick  poets. 
It  has  nearly  shared  the  fate  of  all  antient  tongues, 
and  is  now  become  almost  a  dead  langjaage ;  but 
there  seems  no  good  reason  for  doubting  that  it  was 
once  universally  spoken  in  India.     Its*  name,  and  the 
reputed   difficulty  of  its  grammar,  have  led  many 
persons  to  imagine  that  it  has  been  refined  by  the 
concerted  efforts  of  a  few  priests,  who  set  themselves 
about  inventing  a  new  language ;  not  like  all  other 
tongues,  by  the  gradually  improved  practice  of  good 
writers  arid  polite  speakers.     The  exquisitely  refined 
system  by  which  the  grammar  of  Sanscrit  is  taught, 
has  been  mistaken  for  the  refinement  of  the  language 
itself.     The  rules  have  been  supposed  to  be  anterior 
to  the  practice,   but  this  supposition  is  gratuitous. 
In  Sanscritj  as  in  every  other  known  tongue,  gram- 
marians have  not  invented  etymology,  but  have  only 
contrived  rules  to  teach  what  was  already  established 
by  approved  practice. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  of  Sanscrit  compositions 
which  may  also  have  suggested  the  opinion  that  it 
coiild  never  be  a  spoken  language.  I  allude  to  what 
might  be  termed  the  eu|)honical  orthography  of 
Sanscrit.  It  consists  in  extending  to  syntax  the 
rules  for  the  permutation  of  letters  in  etymology. 
Similar  rules  for  avoiding  incompatible  sounds  in 
compound  terms  exist  in  all  languages ;  this  is  some- 
times effefted  by  a  deviation  from  orthography  in 
the  pronunciation  of  words,  sometimes  by  altering 
one  or  more  letters  to  make  the  spelling  correspond 
with  the  pronunciation.     These  rules  have  been  more 

profoundly 
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•works,  however,  seem  to  be  now  extant;  being  su- 
perseded by  his,  they  have  probably  been  disused  for 
ages,  and  are  now  perhaps  totally  lost*. 

A  PERFOKMANCE  such  as  the  Pdniniya  grammar 
must  inevitably  contain  many  errors.  The  task  of 
correcting  its  inaccuracies  has  been  executed  by 
CATYAVANAty  ^Q  inspired  saint  and  law-giver, 
whose  history,  like  that  of  all  the  Indian  sages,  is 
involved  in  the  impenetrable  darkness  of  mythology. 
His  annotations,  entitled  VarticaSy  restrict  those 
among  the  Paniniya  rules  which  are  too  vague,  en- 
large othei's  which  are  too  limited,  and  mark  nu- 
merous exceptions  which  had  escaped  the  notice  of 
Panim  himself. 

•  The  amended  rules  of  grammar  have  been  formed 
into  memorial  verses  bv  BhartbI-hari,  whose 
metrical  aphorisms,  entitled  Cdricd^  have  almost 
equal  authority  with  the  precepts  of  PANy^i,  and 
emendations  of  Catyatana.  If  the  popular  tra- 
ditions concerning  BhartrI-hari  be  ^ell  founded, 
lie  lived  in  the  century  preceding  the  Christian 
MrsL^  ;  for  he  is  supposed  to  be  the  same)  with  the 
brother  of  Vicramaditya,  and  the  period  when 
this  prince  reigned  at  Ujjayini  is  determined  by  the 
date  of  the  Samvat  JEra. 

The  studied  brevity  of  the  Pdnijiiya  Sutras  ren- 
der them  in  tlie  highest  degree  obscure.     Even  with 

the 

*  Definitions  of  some  technical  terms,  together  with  grammatical 
axioms,  are  also  cited  from  those  ancient  works  in  the  commentaries 
on  Pa'n  INI.  They  are  infertcd  in  a  compilation  entitled  Paribbd* 
shdy  which  will  be  subsequently  noticed.  The  various  ancient  gram- 
xiars  of  the  Sanscrit  tongue,  as  enumerated  in  a  memorial  verse,  are 
tight  in  humber,  and  ascribed  to  the  following  authors  ;  viz.  IndrAi 
Chandra,  Cas'a,  Critsna  ,  Pi'sa'li',  S'a'cata'yana,  Pa'n'iki, 
and  Amera  Jine'ndra. 

+  This  name  likewise  is  a  patronymick. 

%  A  beautiful  po«m  has  been  compofed  in  his  name,  containing 
moral  reflections,  which  the  poet  supposes  him  to  make  on  the  dis« 
covery  of  his  wife's  infidelity.  It  consists  of  cither  three  or  four 
S'atacas^  or  centuries  of  couplets. 
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the  knowledge  of  the  key  to  their  interpretation, 
the  student  finds  them  ambiguous.  In  the  applica* 
tion  of  them  when  understood,  he  discovers  many 
seeming  contradictions ;  and,  with  every  exertion 
of  practised  memory,  he  must  experience  the  utmost 
difficulty  in  combining  rules  dispersed  in  apparent 
confusion  through  different  portions  of  PInini's 
eight  lectures.  A  commentary  was  therefore  indis- 
pensably requisite.  Many  were  composed  by  an- 
cient grammarians  to  elucidate  the  text  of  Pan'ini. 
A  most  copious  one  on  the  emendations  of  his  rules 
was  compiled  in  very  ancient  times  by  an  uncertain 
author.  This  voluminous  work,  known  by  the  title 
of  MahabhashyUy  or  the  great  commentary,  is 
ascribed  to  Patanjali,  a  fabulous  personage,  to 
.  whom  mythology  has  assigned  the  shape  of  a  ser- 
pent. In  this  commentary  every  rule  is  examined 
at  great  length.  All  possible  interpretations  arc 
proposed  :  and  the  true  sense  and  import  of  the  rule 
are  deduced  through  a  tedious  train  of  argument,  in 
which  all  foreseen  objections  are  considered  and  re- 
futed;  and  the  wrong  interpretations  of  the  text, 
with  all  the  arguments  which  can  be  invented  to 
support  them,  are  obviated  or  exploded. 

Voluminous  as  it  is,  the  Mahdhhdshya  has  not 
exhausted  the  subject  on  which  it  treats.  Its  defi- 
ciencies have  been  supplied  by  the  annotations  of 
modern  grammarians.  'The  most  celebrated  among 
these  scholiasts  of  the  Bhdshya  is  Cai  YAT'A,alearned 
Cashmirian.  His  annotations  are  almost  equally 
copious  with  the  commentary  itself.  Yet  they  too 
are  loaded  by  numerous  glosses ;  among  which  the 
old  and  new  Vivaranas  are  most  esteemed. 

The  difficulty  of  combining  the  dispersed  rules 
of  grammar,  to  inflect  any  one  verb  or  noun  through 
all  its  variations,  renders  further  aid  necessary. 
This  seems  to  have  been  anciently  afforded  in  voca- 
bularies, one  of  which  exhibited  the  verbs  classed  in 

the 
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the  order  implied  by  the  system  of  Fan'inj,  the 
other  contained  nouns  arranged  on  a  similar  plan. 
Both  probably  cited  the  precepts  which  must  be  re* 
membered  in  conjugating  and  declining  each  verb 
and  noun.     A  catalogue  of  verbs,  classed  in  regular 
order,  but  with  few  references  to  the  rules  of  etj-* 
mology,   is  extant,    and  is  known  by  the  title  of 
D^hdtupdt'a.     It  may  be  considered  as  an  appendix 
to  the  grammar  of  PAnini;  and  so^  may  his  own 
treatise  on  the  pronunciation  of  vocal  sounds,  and 
the  treatise  of  i  asca  on  obsolete  words  and  accep- 
tations peculiar  to  the  V&da.     A  numerous  class  of 
derivative  nouns,    to  which  he  has  only  alluded, 
have  been  reduced  to  rule  under  the  head  of  Un'Adij 
or  the  termination  u,  &c. ;  and  the  precepts,  respect* 
ing  the  gender  of  nouns,  have  been  in  like  manner 
arranged  in  iSi<^n3v,  which  are  formed  on  the  same 
principles  with  PIn'ini's  rules,  and  which  are  con- 
sidered as  almost  equally  ancient.     Another  supple- 
ment to  his  grammar  is  entitled  Gatiapailaj    and 
contains  lists  of  words   compi*ehended   m   various 
grammatical  rules  under  the  designation   of  some 
single  word  with  the  term  *'  &c,"  annexed  to  it. 
These  supplements    are    due    to   various    authors. 
The  subject  of  gendej  alone  has  been  treated  by 
more  than  one  writer  reputed  to  be  inspired,   namely 
by  Catyayana,   Go'bwila,  and  others. 

These  subsidiary  parts  of  the  Paviiniya  grammar 
do  not  require  a  laboured  commentary ;  excepting 
only  the  catalogue  of  verbs,  which  does  need  anno- 
tation ;  and  Avhich  is  in  truth  a  proper  ground  work 
for  a  complete  review  of  all  the  rules  of  etymology, 
that  are  applicable  to  each  verb*.     The  VriUi  nydsOf 

a 

*  The  number  of  verbal  roots  amounts  to  175O  nearly;  exclafiv« 
of  many  obfolete  words  omitted  in  the  D*&a/u/>ata,  but  noticed  in  the 
Sutras  SLS  the  roots  of  certain  derivatives.  The  crude  verbs,  hosrevcfi 
are  more  numerous,  because  many  roots,  containing  the  same  radical 
letters,  are  variously  conjugated  in  different  senses :  the  whole  number 
of  crude  verbs  separately  noticed  in  the  catalogue  exceeds  three  thou- 
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a  very  celebnited  work,  is,  I  believe,  a  commentary 
of  this  sort*.  It  i«  mentioned  by  Maitre'fa 
Racshita,  the  author  of  the  D'hata  pradtpa,  as 
the  work  chiefly  consulted  by  him  in  compiling  his 
brief  amiotations  on  the  D'hdtupdt'a.  A  very  vo- 
lum^iBous  commentary  on  the  catalogue  of  verbs  was 
compiled  under  the  patronage  of  Satan'a,  minister 
of  a  chieftain  named  Sangama,  and  is  entitled 
MMbwoiyd  vritti.  It  thoroughly  explains  the  sig- 
nification and  inflection  of  each  verb ;  but  at  the 
same  time  enters  largely  into  scholastiek  refinements 
on  general  grammar. 

Such  vast  works  as  the  Mahabhashya  and  its 
scholia,  with  the  voluminous  annotations  on  the 
catalogue  of  verbs,  are  not  adapted  for  general  in- 
struction. A  conciser  commentary  must  have  been 
always  requisite.  The  best  that  is  now  extant  is 
entitled  the  Cdsica  vrHtti,  or  commentary  composed 
at  FarinaiL  The  anonymous  author  of  it,  in  a 
diort  preface,  explains  his  design :  *  to  gather  the 
essence  of  a  science  dispersed  in  the  early  commeuT 
taries,  in  the  Bhashya,  in  copious  dictionaries  of 
verbs  and  of  nouns,  and  in  other  works. '  He  has  well 
fulfilled,  the  task  which  he  undertook.  His  gloss 
explains  in  perspicuous  language  the  meaning  and 
application  of  each  rule:  he  adds  examples,  and 
quotes,  in  their  proper  places,  the  necessary  emen- 
dations from  the  Vdrticas  and  Bhdshya.  Though 
he  never  deviates  into  frivolous  disquisitions,  nor 
into  tedious  reasoning,    but  expounds  the  text  as 

succinctly 

ModL  Ffosn  each  of  cbesc  are  deduced  many  compound  verbs  by  pre. 
fixuig  xuie  or  more  prcpositioihs  to  the  verbal  root.  Such  compounds 
ofteD  deviate  very  widely  in  their  signification,  and  some  even  in  their 
Inflections^  from  the  radical  verb.  The  derivative  verbs  again  are 
BimeroiM  ;  such  as  caasals,  frequentatives,  &c.  Hence  it  may  be 
lOidiljr  perceived  how  copious  this  branch  of  grammar  must  be. 

* .  I  tuTe  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  either  this  or  its 
g^kMs,  It  has  been  described  to  me  as  a  commentary  on  the  Cusica 
nfriiiu 
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succinctly  as  could  consist  with  perspicuity,  his 
work  is  nevertheless  voluminous ;  and  yet,  copious 
as  it  is,  the  conunentaries  on  it,  and  the  annotations 
on  its  commentaries,  are  still  more  voluminous. 
Amongst  the  most  celebrated  is  tlie  Padamanjari  of 
Haradatta  Misra;  a  grammarian  M'hose  author 
rity  is  respected  almost  equally  with  that  of  the 
author,  on  whose  text  he  comments.  The  annota- 
tors  on  this  again  are  numerous;  but  it  would  be 
useless  to  insert  a  long  list  of  their  names,  or  of  the 
titles  of  their  works. 

Excellent  as  the  Cdsicd,  vrttti  undoubtedly  is, 
it  partakes  of  the  defects  which  have  been  imputed 
to  Pan'ini  s  text.     Following  the  same  order,  in 
which  the  original  rules  are  arranged,    it   is   well 
adapted  to  assist  the  student  in  acquiring  a  critical 
knowledge  of  the  Sanscrit  tongue.     But  for  one 
who  studies  the  rudiments  of  the  language,  a  dif- 
ferent arrangement  is   requisite,    for    the   sake  of 
bringing  into  one  view  the  rules  which  must  be  re- 
membered in  the  inflections  of  one  word,  and  tliosc 
which  must  be  combined  even  for  a  single  variation 
of  a  single  term.     Such  a  grammar  has  been  com- 
piled within  a  few  centuries  past  by  Ramachandra,  ■ 
an  eminent  grammarian.     It  is  entitled  Pracriya* 
caumudL     The  rules  are  Pan'ini's,  and  the  expla- 
nation of  them  is  abridged  from  the  ancient  com- 
mentaries ;  but  the  arrangement  is  wholly  different. 
It  proceeds  from  the  elements  of  writing.. to  defini- 
tions; thence  to  orthography  :  it  afterwards  exhibits 
the  inflections  of  nouns  according  to  case,    number, 
and   gender;    notices  the  indeclinables ;    and  pro- 
ceeds to  the  uses  of  the  cases :  it  subjoins  the  rules 
of  opposition,  by  which  compound  terms  are  formed; 
tlie  etymology  of  patronymicks  and  other  derivatives 
from  nouns;  and  the  reduplication  of  particles,  &c 
In  the  second  part,   it  treats  of  the  conjugation  of 
verbs  arranged  m  ten  classes :    to  these  primitives 

succeed  dciivative  verbs,  formed  from  verbal  rooft 

or 
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y>r  from  nouns.  The  rules  concerniiig  tfifFereht^ 
voices  follow:  they  are  succeeded  by  precepts  re- 
garding the  use  of  the  tenses;  and  the  work  con- 
cludes with  the  etymology  of  verbal  nouns,  gerunds, 
supines,  and  participles.  A  supplement  to  it  con- 
tains the  anomalies  of  the  dialect,  in  which  the  FSda 
16  composed. 

The  outline  of  Pan'ini's  arrangement  is  simple; 
but  numerous  exceptions  and  frequent  digressions 
have  involved  it  in  much  seeming  confusion.  Tlie 
two  first  lecttires  (the  first  section  especially,  which 
is  in  a  manner  the  key  of  the  whole  grammar)  con-* 
tain  definitions ;  in  the  three  next  are  collected  the 
affixes,  by  which  verbs  and  nouns  are  inflected^ 
Those  which  appertain  to  verbs,  occupy  the  third 
lecture:  the  fourth  and  fifth  contain  such  as  are 
affixed  to  nouns.  The  remaining  three  lectures  treat 
of  the  changes  which  roots  ana  affixes  undergo  in 
special  cases,  or  by  general  rules  of  orthography,. 
and  which  are  all  effected  by  the  addition  or  by  the 
substitution  of  one  or  more  elements  *.  The  apparent 
simplicity  of  the  design  vanishes  in  the  perplexity  of 
the  structure.  The  endless  pursuit  of  exceptions  and 
of  limitations  so  disjoins  the  general  precepts,  that  the 
reader  cannot  keep  in  view  their  intended  connexion 
and  mutual  relation.  He  wanders  in  an  intricate 
maze  ;  and  the  clew  of  the  labyrinth  is  continually 
slipping  from  his  hands. 

The  order  in  which  Ramachandra  has  delivered 
the  rules  of  grammar  is  certainly  preferable ;  but  the 
sA'tras  of  PAn'ini  thus  detached  from  their  context 
are  wholly  unintelligible.  Without  the  commenta- 
tor's exposition,  they  are  indeed  what  Sir  William 
Jones  has  somewhere  termed  them,  dark  as  the 
darkest  oracle.  Even  with  the  aid  of  a  comment, 
they  cannot  be  fully  understood  until  they  are  per- 
used with  the.  proper    context.     Notwithstanding 

p  '  thS 


*  Even  the  expunging  of  a  ktter  is  considered  as  the  substitution 
^  a  blank. 
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this  defect,  BhAt't'o'ji'  Di'cshita  •,  who  rerised 
the  Camudij  has  for  very  substantial  reasons  adhered 
to  the  Pa'n'iniya  sutras.  Tliat  able  graniinarian  has 
made  some  useful  changes  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  Pracnya-.  he  has  amended  the  explanation  of 
the  rules,  which  was  in  many  places  incorrect  or  inn 
perfect :  he  has  remedied  many  omissiona ;  has  en- 
larged tlie  ezamp1.?s ;  and  has  noticed  the  mocrt  im- 
portant instances  wliere  the  elder  grammarians  dis- 
agree, or  where  classical  poets  have  deviated  firom 
the  strict  rules  of  grammar.  This  excellent  vork  is 
eutitled  SiMhanta  CaumudL  The  author  has  very 
properly  followed  the  example  of  RAMACHAiiri>BA» 
in  excluding  all  rules  that  are  peculiar  to  the  ob- 
solete dialect  of  the  VedUj  or  which  relate  to  aceea- 
tuation ;  for  this  also  belongs  to  the  Vida  idone.  He 
has  collected  them  in  an  appendix  to  die  SiddtkiiUm 
Caumudi ;  and  has  subjoined  in  a  second  appotidftQ 
rules  concerning  the  gender  of  noons..  The-  otlw 
supplements  of  Pan^ni's  grammar  are  interwovt^ 
by  this  author  with  the  body  of  bis  work. 

The  Hindus  delight  in  scholastick  disputalioiL 
Their  grammarians  indulge  this  propei^ity  aa  muoh 
us  their  lawyers  and  their  sophists /{i.  Rukr^T'ofn' 
Di'csBiTA  has  provided  an  ample  stow,  of  coaiPd^ 
versy  in  an  argumentative  corafmentary  on  his  own  .] 
grammar.  This  work  is  entitled  PranPa  nrendnmL 
He  also  composed  a  very  voluminous  conntaentaxy  on 
the  eight  lectures  of  Pan'i  ni,  and  gave  it  tlie  ladd  of 
Sabda  Caustubka.  The  only  portion  of  it^  I  hsfS 
yet  seen  reaches  no  farther  than  to  the.  end  of  lS» 
£rst  section  of  Pan'ini's  first  lecture^  But  this  ii 
so  diffusive,  tliat,  if  the  whole  hare  baen  ejceaatB^ 
on  a  similv  plan,  it  must  triple  the  pondcroas  ^ 

laaii 

*  Descendants  of  Bh'a't'tVji'  in  the  fifth  or  »ixth  degvee  0Q  '  Ij 
am  told^  now  living  at  Benares*  He  must  have  ftowiskiA AeD J0^  Ij 
tweej)  one  and  two  centuries  ago. 

+  Many  separate  treatises  on  different  branches  of  general  gnn- 
mar  are  Y^ry  properly  considered  as  appertaining  to  the  paMXtf 
liogick* 
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Itime  of  the  Mah&hfiashya  itself.    1  have  reasoti, 
Kowcver,  for  doubting  that  it  was  ever  completed. 

The  cortimentarieS  on  the  Sidd'Mnta  Caumiidi 
and  Manoramh  are  very  numerous.     The  most  cele- 
bratled  shall  be  here  briefly  noticed.     1.  The  Tativa 
b6d*kint  expounds  the  SiacTkcinia :  it  is  the  work  of 
iNYAxt'sTDiiA  Saraswati,  an  ascetick,  and  thft 
pupilof  Vamane'NdraSwa'Ah'.     2.  The Sdhdindu 
s'Sc'hara  is  another  commentary  on  BhAt't'o'ji''* 
grammar.     It  was  composed  by  a  Successoi*,  if  not 
a  descendant,  of  that  grammarian.     An  abridgment 
of  it,  which  is  very  getierallv  studied,  is  the  \<^ork 
of  Nage's'a,  son  of  S/iva  BnAt'T^A,  And  pupil  of 
HARtbi'csilifA.     He  was  paironis^ed,   U  appearit 
ftofh'  his  prHtlce,  by  the  proprietor  of  SrlngavirA 
p&fa  *.    Though  called  an  abridgment,  this  Lagka 
S'Mdindu  li  a  voliiniinous  perrorrtiailte.     3.  The' 
jLttghu  SHibdatatna  \^  a  connnentatry  on  the  Man6' 
tam&  of  BttAT'T'o'jf  Di'csHiTA,  by  the  authtfr'if 
grsndsoD,  Haki'  DiC^hitA.     This  \fork  \i  not  im- 
properly termed  an  abridgment,  srhce  it  is  short  in 
comparison  with  niroisrt  other  commentaries  on  gram-* 
thit.     A  larger  perfortaa^nce  on  the  same  topicks, 
shid  with  the  samfc  title  of  Hdbda  rathdy  was  com- 
pbttA  by  a  p?rofessfonf  of  this  ischool.     4.  BAla  bar- 
man  PAoo^DtYA,    who   h  either  fourth   or  fifth 
.   lit  iatti^tidh  ftbta  BHAT-ro'jf,    as   professor    of 
•  ^twnitiAT  at  Beilafcs,  has  written  commentaries  on 
-.  t\it  CdHstubha,  Sithdd  retnay  and  Sabdindu  s6c'hara. 
HRi  fethrei*,  BAitif  arat'ha  bhatta,  largely  anno- 
^  dkitd    the    Paribhdshindu    sk'hara   of    NAgo'j'i' 
^  BrfjiTTA,    Which  is  an  argumentative  commentary 
^6iid  collection  of  grammatical  axioms  and  defini- 
^^Oftt^  cited  by  the  glossarists   of  PA/xai^i.     This 
<%A[h^itdtiofi',  en.titled  Paribha^My  has  also  furnished 
the*  text  for  other  controversial  performances  bearing 
^AAilar  titles. 

PS  While 

^    .  •  A  td*m  6n  the  Ganjes,  marked  Strt^bore  in  Rennet's  maps*    It 
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While  so  many  commentaries  have  becu  writtea 
ow  the  SidiThunta  Caumudi,  the  Pracriya  Caumudi 
has  not  been  neelectecl.  The  scholiasts  of  this  too 
are  numerous.  The  most  known  is  CrKsuna  Pax- 
d'ita  ;  an€l  his  work  has  been  abridged  by  his  pupil 
Jayanta,  who  has  given  the  title  ot' Taiica  chatidra 
to  a  very  excellent  compendium  *.  On  the  other 
handy  Cri'shna  Pand'ita  has  had  the  fate  com* 
mon  to  all  noted  grammarians ;  since  his  work  has 
employed  a  host  of  commentators,  who  have  largely 
commented  on  it. 

The  CaumudiSy  independently  even  of  their  nu- 
merous commentaries,  have  been  found  too  vast  and 
intricate  for  young  students.  Abridgments  of  the 
Sidd'hanta  Caumudi  have  been  therefore  attempted, 
by  several  authors  with  unequal  degrees  of  success. 
Of  three  such  abridgments,  one  only  seems  to  de-' 
serve  present  notice.  It  is  the  Mad'hya  Caumudi^ 
and  is  accompanied  by  a  similar  compendium  of  an- 
notations, entitled  Madliya  AUnoraniA.  The  name 
indicates,  that  it  holds  a  middle  place  between  the 
diffuse  original,  and  the  jejune  abstracts  called 
Laghu  Caumudi  J  &c.  It  contains  such  of  Pa'- 
NiNi's  rules  as  are  most  universal,  and  adds  to  each 
a  short  but  perspicuous  exposition.  It  omits  only  Jj 
the  least  common  exceptions  and  limitations. 

When  Sanscrit  was  the  language  of  Indian  courts, 
and  was  cultivated  not  only  by  persons  who  devotc4 
themselves  to  religion  and  literature,  but  also  \jl 
princes,  lawyers,  soldiers,  physicians,  and  scribal 
in  short,  by  the  first  three  tribes,  and  by  xsMf 
classes  included  in  the  fourth ;  an  easy  and  populir 
grammar  must  have  been  needed  by  persons  wbo 
could  not  waste  the  best  years  of  their  lives  in  the 
^tiidy  of  words.  -Such  grammars  must  always  have 
been  in  use;  those^  however,  which  are -now  rtu- 


.J- 

*  Finished  by  him,  as  appears  from  a  postscript  to  the  book,  'V) 
the  year  1 687  of  the  Samvat  era.  Though  he  studied  at  Benarei,  k  1^ 
appears  to  have  been  l)oni  on  the  banks  of  the  Taj>atf,  a  riTer  ma^ 
Tm/tce  in  Rbnnel's  map. 
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^led  are  not,  I  believe,  of  very  ancient  date.  The 
ftiost  esteemed  is  the'  Saraswata^  together  with  Its 
commentary  named  Chandrica.  It  seems  to  have 
been  formed  on  one  of  the  Caumudis^  by  translating 
.Panini's  rules  into  language  that  is  intelligible,  in- 
dependently of  the  gloss,  and  without  the  necessity 
of  adverting  to  a  different  context. 

Another,  popular  grammar,  which  is  in  high  re- 
pute in  Bengal,  is  entitled  Mugd'habbdlia^  and  is 
accompanied  by  a  commentary.  It  is  the  work  of 
V6p'adeva,  and  proceeds  upon  a  plan  grounded  oa 
that  of  the  Caumudh  ;  but  the  author  has  not  been 
content  to  translate  the  rules  of  PAn'Ixi,  and  to 
adopt  his  technical  terms.  He  has  on  the  contrary 
invented  new  terms,  and  contrived  new  abbrevia- 
tions. The  same  author  likewise  composed  a  metri- 
cal catalogue  of  verbs  alphabetically  arranged.  It 
is  named  Cavicalpadruma^  and  is  intended  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  Whatup&ta, 

The  chief  inconvenience  attending  VopadeVa's 
innovation  is,  that  commentaries  and  scholia,  writ- 
ten to  elucidate  poems  and  works  of  science,  must 
be  often  unintelliiJ:ible  to  those  who  have  studied 
only  his  grammar,  and  that  the  writings  of  his  scho- 
L^lars  must  be  equally  incomprehensible  (wherever  a 
^^grammatical  subject  is  noticed)  to  the  studenti^  of 
Vb^e  Paniniya.     Accordingly  the  Pandits  of  Bengal 
cut  off  in  a  manner  from  communication  on 
imatical  topics  with  the  learned  of  other  pro- 
rs   in  India.     Even  etymological  dictionaries, 
as  the  commentaries  on  the  metrical  vocabula- 
kSii?hich  I  shall  next  proceed  to  mentioUj  must  be 
lligible  to  them, 
►pears  from  the  prefaces  of  many  different 
gramn^tical   treatises,   that  works,  entitled  Dhdtu 
jjknd  N^ia  pdrdyana^  -were  formerly  studied.     They 
--L^^u§thave  comprehended,  as  their  title  implies,  **  the 
whole  of  the  verbs  and  nouns"  appertaining  to  the 
-V  language  j  and,  since  they  are  mentioned  as  very  vo- 

P  y  luminous, 
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luminous,  they  must  probably  have  contaiued  x^fc- 
i:^nc:cs  to  all  the  rules  applicable  to  every  single  verb 
and  noun.  Haradatta's  explanation  of  the. title 
confirms  this  notion.  But  it  does  not  appear  that 
;iuy  work  is  now  c\tant  under  this  title.  The  D'hd^ 
iupat'a^  with  its  commentaries,  supplies  the  place  of 
the  phatuparayana.  A  collection  of  dictionaries 
and  vocabularies  in  like  manner  supplies  the  want  of 
the  Nama  parayana.  These  then  may  be  noticed 
in  this  place  us  a  branch  of  grammar. 

Tub  bei^t  and  most  esteemed  vocabulary  is  the 
Amera  co^ha.  Even  the  bigotry  of  Sancah  ^cha- 
|iTA  spared  this,  when  he  proscribed  the  other  works 
of  Ameha  SiNHA  '^.     Like  most  other  Sanscrit  dic- 

tioqariesi 

^  Amsil-sinh  was  an  eminent  poet  and  one  of  the  nine  gems  (for 
so  these  poets  were  called),  who  were  the  ornament  of  Vxckama- 
DiTY  A*s  coart.     Unfortunately  he  held  the  tenets  of  a  hetprodoz  sect; 
and  his  poems  are  said  to  have  perished  in  the  persecutions  fc^mentc^.^ 
intolerant  philosophers  against  the  persons  and  writingnof  both  Jaimai 
and   Baudd'has.      The  persecution    instigated   by  Sakpaaa  and 
Udayan  A^cha'rya,  were  enforced,  perhaps  from  political  motiir^ 
by  princes  of  the  Va'tshu'a^a  and  <$^tf/<z;ir  sects,  who  compelled  the  Baud- 
d'ha  monarchs  to  retire  from  Hindu itdn^  and  to  content  themaelfq 
whh  their  domiiiiaps  of  Ldsaia  and  Bb^t'a*     It  would  bccftrioos  toiiu 
vcstigacc  the  date  of  this  important  revolution.     The  present  coojec 
ture,  for  it  is  little  more  than  mere  conjecture,  is  partly  founded  upon 
some  acknowledgmf^nts  made  hy  P/i»dits,  who  confess  that  SAiiCAR  A  sod 
Udayana  persecuted  the  hetercxiox  sects  and  proscribeci  their  booki; 
and  partly  on  the  evidence  of  the  engraved  plate  found  at  A^ju^^^n't 
and  of  the  inscription  on  the  pillar  found  at  Reddt  (See  As.  Rss. 
Y.I.  p.  123  &  iSo),  from  which  it  appears,  that  De'vapa'la  DE'fi 
belonged  to  the  sect  of  Budd'ha  ;  and  that  he  reigned  orer  Jmv^ 
and  Cfir*ndVa  as  well  as  Ldiat^2ixA  Bhot ;  and  had  successfullj'  iovadol 
(JambSja^  after  traversing  as  a  conqueror  the  Vlnd'fya  range  of  oioiin' 
tains.     His  descendants,  as  far  as  the  fourth  generation,  goTeniedl 
no  less  e:(ten(ive  enipire  ;  as  appears  from  the  inscription  on  the  pflh* 
at  BeddL     I  must  however  acknowledge,  that  this  last  mentions  io- 
acription  does  not;  indicate  any  attachments  to  the  sect  of  Budd'hI^ 
This   may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the  worshippotf 
Crisiin'a  and  of  RA'^:A  were  then   as  cordial  to  the  folbwefjl^ 
Budd'ha,  as  they  now  are  towards  each  other*    The  king  and  * 
minister  might  belong  tp  different  sects, 

Amiia 
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tionariesy  it  is  arranged  in  verse  to  aid  the  memory.  ' 
Synonymous  words  are  collected  into  one  or  more 
verses,  and  placed  in  fifteen  different  chapters,  which 
treat  of  as  many  different  subjects.     The  sixteenth 
contains  a  few  homonymous  terms^  arranged  alpha- 
betically in  the  Indian  manner  by  the  final  conso* 
Hants.     The  seventeenth  chapter  is  a  pretty  full 
catalogue  of  indeclinables,  which  European  philolo- 
gists would  call  adverbs,  prepositions,  conjunctions, 
and  interjections ;  but  which  /Sflrw^crz^  grammarians' 
consider  as  indeclinable  nouns.     The  last  chapter  of 
the  Amerac6sh  is  a  treatise  on  the  gender  of  nouns. 
Another  vocabulary  by  the  same  author  is  often 
cited  by  his  .commentators  under  the  title  of  ^wcr^t- 

Numerous  commentaries  have  been  written  on 
the  Amelia  t6sh.  The  chief  object  of  them  is  to  ex- 
plain the  derivations  of  the  nouns,  and  to  supply  the 
principal  deficiencies  of  the  text.  Sanscrit  etymo- 
logists scarcely  acknowledge  a  single  primitive 
amongst  the  nouns.  When  unable  to  trace  an  ety- 
mology which  may  be  consistent  with  the  accepta- 
tion of  the  word,  they  are  content  to  derive  it  ac- 
cording to  grammatical  rules  from  some  root  to 
Avhich  the  word  has  no  afijnity  in  sense.  At  other 
times  they  adopt  fanciful  etymologies  from  Far  anas 
or  from  Tantras.  But  in  general  the  derivations 
are  accurate  and  instructive.  The  best  known 
among  these  commentaries  of  the  Amera  cosha  is  the 
Padra  chandricd,  compiled  from  sixteen  older  com- 
mentaries by  Vrihaspati  siumamed  Mucut  Aj  or 

P4  at 

Ambia  is  mentioned  in  an  inscription  at  Budd'ba  gajd  as  the 
taaxAtt  of  a  temple  ac  that  place.  (As.  Res.  v.  I.  p.  284).  This 
.clrcomstance  may  serve  to  explain  why  his  works  have  been  proscribed 
with  peculiar  inveteracy,  as  it  is  acknowledged  by  many  Pandit i  that 
they  have  been.     He  was  probably  a  zealous  sectarist. 

This  is,  however^  by  no  means  certain  :    and   Bha'nuji'    D'is. 

CRitAi  in  his  commentary  on  the  Amera  cosha ^  denies  that  there  is 

.Jny  evidence  to  prove  that  the  author  belonged  to  the  sect  of  Jainas^ 
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at  full  lenp^th  RAya  mucut^  mav'i.  It  appean 
from  the  incidental  mention  of  the  *y ears  then  ex- 
pired of  astronomical  eras,  that  Mucu'^ta  made  this 
compilation  in  the  4532d  year  of  the  Caliyugf  which 
corresponds  with  A.  D.  1430.  Achtuta  Jallacl' 
has  abridged  Mucuta's  commentary,  but  with- 
out acknowledgment,  and  has  given  the  title  of 
V^acliya  pradipa  to  his  compendium.  On  the  other 
hand,  BuAvuji'-Dl'cahita  has  revised  the  same 
compilation,  and  has  conected  the  numerous  errors 
of  MucuT  A  :  whc  often  derives  words  from  roots 
that  are  unknown  to  the  language ;  or  according  to 
rules  which  have  no  place  in  its  grammar.  BhJL- 
NUJi'  has  greatly  improved  the  plan  of  the  M'ork, 
by  inserting  from  other  authorities  the  various  ac- 
ceptations of  words  exhibited  by  Amera  in  one  or 
two  senses  only,  This  excellent  compilation  is  tVir 
titled  Vy&cKya  sud^ha. 

The  Amera  c6sha^  as  has  been  already  hinted, 
gives  a  very  incomplete  list  of  words  that  have  Ya« 
rious  acceptations.  This  defect  is  well  supplied  by 
the  M/dhUf  a  dictionaiy  so  named  from  its  author 
Medinicar.  It  contains  words  that  bear  many 
senses,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  by  the  final 
consonants ;  and  a  Ijst  of  homonymous  indeclin'^ 
ables  is  subjoined  to  it.  A  similar  dictionary,  cooh 
piled  by  Mahbs'wara,  and  entitled  Vis  wa praciJ &j 
IS  much  consulted,  though  it  be  very  defective,  as 
has  been  justly  remarked  by  M^kdinicau.  It  con- 
tains, however,  a  very  useful  appendix  on  words 
spelt  more  than  one  way  ;  and  another  on  lettcit 
which  are  liable  to  be  confounded,  such  as  v  and  4; 
and  another  again  on  the  gender  of  nouns.  TIicsc 
subjects  are  not  separately  treated  by  M'edivi- 
cah;  but  he  hi^s  on  flip  other  band  sipecified  the 
genders  with  great  care  in  the  body  of  the  woit 
rhe  exact  age  of  the  Mtdini  is  not  certajnly  knownr 
hut  it  is  older  than  Mucut'a's  compilation,  since 
it  is  quoted  by  this  fiuthpr. 

AlIEHA'i 
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Amera's  dictionary  does  not  contain  more  than 
ten  thousand  different  words.  Yet  the  Sa^^crit 
language  is  very  copious.  The  insertion  of  deri- 
vatives, that  do  not  at  all  deviate  from  their  regular 
and  obvious  import,  has  been  very  properly  deemed 
superfluous.  Compound  epithets,  and  other  com- 
pound terms,  in  which  the  Sanscr1,t  language  is 
peculiarly  rich,  are  likewise  omitted  ;  excepting  such 
as  are  especially  appropriated,  by  a  limited  accepta- 
tion, either  as  titles  of  Deities,  or  as  names  of  plants, 
animals,  &c.  In  fact  compound  terms  are  formed 
at  pleasure,  according  to  the  rules  of  grammar ;  and 
must  generally  be  interpreted  in  strict  conformity 
with  those  rules.  Technical  terms  too  are  mostly 
Excluded  from  general  dictionaries,  and  consigned 
to  separate  nomenclatures.  The  AmeracAsh  then  is 
less  defective  than  might  be  inferred  from  the  small 
number  of  woi-ds  explained  in  it.  Still,  hov*rever,  it 
needs  a  supplement.  The  Hardvali  may  be  used 
as  such.  It  is  a  vocabulary  of  uncommon  words, 
compiled  by  Purush6ttama,  the  author  of  an  ety- 
mological work,  and  also  of  a  little  collection  of 
monograms,  entitled  E'cacshara.  His  Hdr&oali 
was  compiled  by  him  under  the  patronage  of 
D'hrYta  siNUA.  It  is  noticed  by  Mbdinicar, 
and  seems  to  be  likewise  anterior  to  the  Viswa. 

The  remaining  deficiencies  of  the  Ameracdsh  are 
supplied  by  consulting  other  dictionaries  and  voca* 
bularies;  such  as  HelAynd'ha'^,  Vachespati's, 
the  Dharatiicdshaj  or  some  other.  Sanscrit  dic- 
tionaries are  indeed  very  numerous.  Purush6t^ 
TAMA  and  Medini CAR  name  the  Utpaihiiy  Sabddr^ 
n&oa  and  Sans&r&v&rta,  as  works  consulted  by  them. 
Purush6ttama  adds  the  names  of  Vachespati; 
•VyAd^i  and  Vicramaditya  ;  but  it  is  not  quite 
clear  whether  he  mentions  them  as  the  authors  and 
patrons  of  these,  or  of  other  dictionaries.  M'edi- 
nicar  adds  a  fourth  vocabulary  called  Ndma- 
mdldf  and  with  similar  obscurity  subjoins  the  cele- 
brated 
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bratednanaes  of  Bhagvri,  VARAatf €Hi,  Sit wAtA, 
B6palita  and  Rantidbva.  He  then  proceeds  to 
enumerate  the  dictionaries  of  Amera,  S'vbhanoa, 
Helaynd'ha,  Goverd'hana,  Rabhasa  pala, 
and  the  Ratnacosha;  with  the  vocabularies  of 
RuDRA,  Dhananjaya,  ami  Gangad'hara;  as 
also  the  Dharati koshetj  Hardvali,  Vrl^hadamara^ 
Trican  (tasisha  and  RatnavuUh.  Many  of  these  are 
cited  by  the  commentators  on  Amera,  and  by  the 
scholiasts  on  different  poems.  The  following  are 
also  frequently  cited  ;  some  as  etymologists,  the  rest 
8&  lescicographera:  Swam!^  Durga,  Sarvadhara 
Vamaka,  ChakdrA)  aud  tlie  authcH-s  of  the  Vai-* 
jffjfntl  N dmamct hdnCy  Haimay  Vrihat-nigkanti^  Sgc. 
To  this  list  might  be  added  the  AnicarVhUy  dwani 
mavjari  Ndndrt*hay  and  other  vocabularies  of  homo- 
Bymous  terms ;  the  DwiructU  Bhuriprai^oga  caskUy 
9nd  other  lists  of  words  spelt  in  umre  than  one  way ; 
and  the  various  Nighaniis  or  nomenclatures,  such 
Qs  the  Dkarmantari-^nighanta  and  R^anighantay 
which  ^contain  lists  of  the  materia  medica;  and  the 
Nighanti  of  the  Veda^  which  explains  obsolete  words 
and  unusual  acceptations  *.        ■ 

B'BFORE  I  pix)ceed  to  aiention  other  languages  of 
Jjidia,  it  may  be  proper  to  mention,  that  the  school  of 
Benanes  now  uses  the  Siddlidnta  caumudiy  and 
other  works  of  Bhatt6ji,  as  the  same  school  for- 
merly did' the  Cdsicd  vrittL  The  Pracriif^  caiin 
mudiy  with  its  commentaries,  maintains  its  ground 
among  the  learned  of  Mitliild,.  or  Tirhiit.  In  both 
places,  however,  and  indeed  throughout  India,  the 
Makdbhdshija  continues  to  be  the  standard  of  San- 
^crti  grammar.  It  is  tlierefore  studied  by  all  who 
are  ambitious  of  acquiring  a  critical  knowledge,  of 
the  language.     Tlje  Haricdricd,  with  its  conwnen- 

tiirics 

*'  Tht'Niracti,  as  ejfplainedln  Srf  William  Jones's  treatise  on 
ihr  Kteratnnc  of  the  Hindus^  belongs  to  the  same  das3  with  the 
Hitgh^nU  of  the  Vetla  :  and  a  small  vocabulacy  under  botli  these  titles 
is  commonly  annexed  to  the  Rtg'veda  to  complete  the  set  o{Upa*uedas^ 
There  is  however  a  much  larger  work  entitled  Niructi ;  and  the  com- 
mentators of  it  are  often  cited  upon  topics  of  general  grammar^/ 
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tAries  by  H&LAfii^A  99^  PuNJiHiJA,  W93  probabijr 
in  use  with  s^i^hool  tl^t  once  fioui'isbed  %i  LiljayiHi: 
l^it  it  does  pot  seem  to  be  pow  geaeraliy  studied  iu 
^ny  part  of  India. 

The  second  class  of  Indian  languages  compre* 
bends  the  written  dialects  which  are  now  used  in  ih^ 
intercourse  of  civil  life,  and  which  are  cultivated  by 
lettered  Hien.  The  author  of  a  passai^e  already 
qi|otecl  includes  all  such  dialects  under  the  general 
denomination  of  Fnicrit :  but  this  term  is  coiri- 
Rlonly  restricted  to  one  language,  namely  to  the 
Sifraswaii  bdla  banU  or  the  speech  of  children  on*thc 
banks  of  the  Sarawaii*.  •  There  ij  reason  to  beiie%'e 
that -ten' polished  dialects  formerly  prevailed  in  as 
many  different  civilized  nations,  who  occupied^  all 
the  fertile  provinces  of  Hindustan  and  the  J}ekhm. 
JSvident  traces  of  them  still  exist.  They  shall  •  be 
noticed  in  the  order  iu  which  these  Hindu  nations 
Ve  usually  enumerated. 

'  The  &ar^swata  was  a  nation  which  occupied  the 
b^nksofthe  river  Siraswati.  Brahma^ias  who  nxe 
;still  distinguished  by  the  name  of  their  nation,  in* 
habit  chietly  the  Peujab  or  Panclianada^  west  of  the 
river  from  which  they  take  their  appellation.  Their 
original  language  may  have  ojice  prevailed  through 
the  southern  and  westeiii  parts  of  Hinduxtun  proper, 
and  is  probably  the  idiom  to  which  the  name  of 
Pmcrit  is  generally  appropriated.  Tliis  has  been 
more  cultivated  than  any  other  among  the  dialects 
which  will  be  here  enumerated,  and  it  occupies  a 
Principal  place  in  the  dialogue  of  most  dramas. 
Many  beautiful  poems  composed  wholly  in  this  lan- 
fuage,  or  intermixed  with  stanzas  of  pure  Sanscrit^ 
lave  perpetuated  the  memory  of  it,  though  perliaps 
it  have  long  ceoised  to  be  a  vernacular  tongue^ 
Grammars  have  been  compiled  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  this  language  and  its  prosody,  a^d  stjveral 

treatises 

*  The  term  wiH^bear  a  dificrent  interpretation :  bat  this  swms  to 
be  tht  most  probable  explanarion  of  it.  The  other  (youthful  speech 
of  Saraswati)  is  generally  received. 
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treatises  of  rhetorick  h^ve  been  written  to  illustrate 
its  beauties.  The  Pr&cftta  manoramit  and  Pr&crita 
Pingala  are  instances  of  the  one,  and  the  Saratwati 
CafU'abharaifa  of  IJiio'jadb  va  may  be  named  as  an 
example  of  the  other,  although  both  Sanscrit  and 
Pracrit  idioms  furnish  the  examples  with  M^hich  that 
author  elucidates  his  precepts.  For  the  character  of 
the  Pracrit  language  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  Sir 
William  Jones's  remarks  in  his  preface  to  the 
translation  of  the  Fatal  King. 

The  Canyacubjas  possessed  a  great  empire,  the 
metropolis  of  which  was  the  ancient  city  of  Cinya- 
cuhja  or  Canbj.  Theirs  seems  to  be  the  language 
M'hich  forms  the  ground- work  of  modem  HindustAn)^ 
and  which  is  known  by  the  appellation  of  Hindi  or 
Hindevi.  Two  dialects  of  it  maybe  easily  distin- 
guished, one  more  refined,  the  other  less  so.  To 
this  last  the  name  of  f//W/  is  sometimes  restricted, 
while  the  other  is  often  confounded  with  PrAcrih 
Numerous  poems  have  been  composed  in  both  dia- 
lects, not  only  before  the  HindustAnl  was  ingrafted 
on  the  Hindi  by  a  large  intermixture  of  Persian,  but 
also  in  very  modern  times,  bv  Muhammedan  as  well 
as  Hindu  poets.  Dbhrds  or  detached  couplets,  and 
Cahits  or  stanzas,  in  the  Hindevi^  may  be  found 
among  the  works  of  Jilusleman  authors  ;  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  instance  those  of  Melic  Muhamiceb 
Jaisi',  Muhammed  Afzel,  and  Ami'rkha'n  An- 
ja'm.  Most  poems  in  this  dialect  are,  however,  the 
exclusive  production  oi  Hindu  poets  *.     On  examiu- 

■  .         ing 

*  Among  the  most  admired  specimens  of  Hindi  poetry,  the  scren 
hundred  couplets  of  Bi HA' Ri'LA'L,  and  the  amatory  verses  of  Siz'lh 
DER  and  of  Matira'm,  are  conspicuous.  But  their  dialect  is  not 
pure  H'lndt'vi  \  since  they  sometimes  borrow  from  the  Persian  language. 
Su'NDER  wrote  his  poems  in  the  reign  of  Sha'hjeha'n,  andseensto 
have  been  patronized  by  that  prince,  whom  he  praises  in  his  pre&ob 
Biha'ri'la'l  flourished  at  the  court  of  ^^v^)&/r,  towards  the  bq^ 
ning  of  the  sixteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  His  poems  wctt 
arranged  in  their  present  order  for  the  use  of  the  unfortunate  prioct 

A^iw" 
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ingthem  the  affinity  of  Hindi  with  the  SanscrU  lan- 
guage is  peculiarly  striking  ;  and  no  person  ac- 
quainted with  both  can  hesitate  in  affirming  that 
Hindi  is  chiefly  borrowed  from  Sanscrit.  Many 
words  of  which  the  etymology  shows  them  to  \xi  the 
purest  Sanscrit^  are  received  unaltered  ;  many  more 
undergo  no  change  but  that  of  making  the  final 
vowel  silent;  a  still  greater  number  exhibits  no  other 
difference  than  what  arises  from  the  uniform  permu- 
tation of  certain  letters ;  the  rest  too,  with  compara- 
tively few  exceptions,  may  be  easily  traced  to  a  Sans- 
crit origin.  That  this  is  the  root  from  which  Hindi 
has  sprung,  (not  Hindi  the  dialect  whence  Sanscrit 
has  been  refined,)  may  be  proved  by  etymology,  the 
analogy  of  which  is  lost  in  Hindi  and  preserved  in 
Sanscrit.  A  few  examples  will  render  this  evident. 
CRfvA  signifies  action,  and  Carma  act,  both  of' 
which  are  regularly  derived  from  the  root  Cri  to  do. 
They  have  been  adopted  into  Hindust&nij  with  many 
other  regular  derivatives  of  the  same  root;  (such, 
for  example,  as  Caraiia  [contracted  into  Carnil\  the 
act  of  doing ;  Carta  the  agent;  Caran  cause,  or  the 
means  of  doing  ;  Cdrya  [CdrJ,  CdJ,]  the  thing  to  be 
done,  and  the  intent  or  purpose  of  the  action.)  But 
I  select  these  two  instances,  because  both  words  are 
adopted  into  Hindustani  in  two  several  modes.  Thus 
Crid  signifies  action,  and  Cir'id  expresses  one  meta- 
phorical sense  of  the  same  Sanscrit  word,  viz.  oath 
or  ordeal.  Again,  Cirid-caram  signifies  funeral  rites; 
hut  Cam  is  the  most  usual  form  in  which  the  Sanr 
scrUt  Carma  is  exhibited  in  the  Hindustani ;  and  it 
tlius  assumes  the  same  form  with  C^;«,  desire,  a  very^ 
different  word  taken  from  the  Sanscrit  derivative  of 
the  root  Camj  to  seek :  here  then,  Hindus tdnl  con- 
founds 

A^zBU  Sha'b  ;  and  the  modern  edition  is  therefore  called  yf^zemsbdhf. 
The  old  edition  has  been  elegantly  translated  into  SantcrXt  verse,  bf 
H bkifhiba'da'  PakdxtAi  under  the  patronage  of  Cua'r  Sik'h,  when 
Xytja  of  Btmafjtm  . 
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founds  two  very  (liflfefent  Avords  in  oiie  instance,  in4 
make^  t^Vo  wonls  out  of  onf  in  the  other  itistsinee. 

Sat  literally  siifnifies  existent,  it  is  employed  in 
the  acceptation  of  tmth  ;  Satya,  a  regular  derivative 
from  it,  signifies  true;  or,  employed  substaiitively, 
ttixth.  The  correspondent  Hindi  word,  sdchy  is  c6r- 
rttpt<*d  from  the  XanscrU  satyay  by  ii^lectJhg  the 
ftVal  vowel,  by  substituting  J  fory,  acfcordingto  the 
ffeltius  of  the  Hindeti  dialect^  ancF  by  transforming 
the  harsh  combination  tj  into  the  softer  sound  of  ch. 
Here  then  is  obviously  traced  the  identity  of  the 
JHfiiiditstanl  sack,  and  Bertgdll  sh&tyo^  which  are  only 
the  sarhe  Sanscrit  vfotA  satya  vnTio\}^)y  proiioiiricecf. 

Y uf  A^  signifies  y<>uTigy  atid  tfdutaM  youth;  the 
Ifrst- makes  Vtivd  ift  the  ftominaiiv*  cAse :  this,  is 
adopted  into  Hindus tA^}  with  tfi<5  uafual  ptermutatioft 
of  Consonants,  iirid  btfcotoes  Jubd,  its  VamnMa  is 
tr^ti^ritrAl  itrto  JSBdri.  The  9Au\€  w6rd  hals  beeri 
lif!ls  corrupted  in*  Persiart  and  Lrtin,  i*^re  it  stands 
Juwdn  and  Jtivenis.  In  irfafty  inflections  the  rbbt  of 
Tutaii  is  contracted  iritoi  Yun^  the  possessive  case, 
for  ex  ample,  forms  in  th*  three  numbers,  Yitnasy 
Yun^Si  Yitnam :  here,  then*  we  trstce  the  orfgiri  of 
tlie  Ljttin  comparative  Junior;  afnd  I  cdmhot  hesi- 
tate iri  referring  to  these  Sdnscr'if  foots,  the  Webb 
Jetangk,  and  Armoricdn  Jovdnky  as  well  as  the  Saxon 
Yeang,  ami  finaFFy  the  English  Young.  This  atj'a* 
lt)gy,  which  seems"  evident  through  the  mtdium  of 
tife  Sanscrit  language,  is  wholly  obscuted  in  Hiri- 
du^fd/ii. 

Th  BsK  examples  mrght  be  easily  multiplied,  htt 
un^jrofititfily,  1  fejtr;  for,  after  proving  thaft  hihe- 
Wnths  of  the  ItiffdK'  dialect  trialy  be  traced  back  to 
ttHe  Sa7Ulcr1't  idloin,*  there  yet  remains  the  difficulty 
of  accounting  for  the  remaining  tenth,  which  is 
perhaps  the  basis  of  the  ///W/ language.  Sir  Wil- 
ItAJir  /ones  thought  it  so,  and  he  thence  infei^rerf, 
that  the  pure  Hindi  was  pvimevul  in  Upper  Indfa^ 
ijitQ  which  the  Sanscrit  was  introduced  by  conouer-^ 
\  ors 
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ors  from  other  kin^oms  in  some  very  remote  age  *. 
ITiis  opinion  I  do  not  mean  to  controvert.  I  only 
contend,  that  where  similar  words  are  found  in  both 
lanjB^uagcs,  the  Hindi  has  borrowed  from  Sanscrit, 
rather  than  the  Safiscrii  from  Hindi.  It  may  be  re- 
marked too,  that  in  most  countries  the  progress  hasr 
been  from  languages  rich  in  inflections,  to  dialectt 
^mple  in  their  structure.  In  modern  idioms,  aux- 
iliary verbs  and  Appendant  particles  supply  the  place 
of  Qumerous  inflections  of  the  root :  it  may,  for  this 
ieason,  be  doubted,  whether  the  present  structure  of 
the  Hindi  tongue  be  not  a  modern  refinement*  But 
the  question,  which  has  been  here  hinted  rather  than 
discussed,  can  be  decided  only  by  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  oldest  compositions  that  are  now  ex- 
tant in  the  Hindi  dialect.  Until  some  person  exe^ 
cute  this  task,  a  doubt  must  remain,  whether  the 
ground^ work  of  Hindis  and  consequently  of  Hindus 
4t&n\^  be  wholly  distinct  from  that  of -Sfl/i^crlf/. 

Os  the  subject  of  the  modern  dialect  of  Upper 
India,  I  with  pleasure  refer  to  the  works  of  a  very 
ingenious  member  of  this  society ^  Mr.  Gilcmhist, 
whose  labours  have  now  made  it  easy  to  acquire  the 
knowledge  of  an  elegant  language,  which  is  used  m 
every  part  of  Hindustan  and  the  Dekhin  ;  which  is 
the  common  vehicle  pf  colloquial  intercourse  among 
all  well  educated  natives*  and  among  the  illiterate 
also  injinany  provinces  of  India,  and  which  is  almost 
^y^Ty  wliere  intelligible  to  some  among  the  inhabit- 
ants of  every  village.  The  dialects,  which  will  be 
next  noticed,  are  of  more  limited  use. 

GAUKAf,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  Bengalahy 
or  Bengali^  is  the  language  spoken  in  the  provinces, 

of 

•  ■  » 

• 

*  Third  anniversary  discourse. 

+  It  is  necessary  to  remark,  that  although  Gaura  be  the  name  oC 
Bengal^  yet  the  Brdbmutiasy  wbo  bear  that  appdUtion,  Ajre  not  ioba:- 
bitants  of  Bengal  but  of  Hindnsian  pit>pcr.  They  reside-  chiefly  in- 
the  Suhm  of  Delh't ;  while  the  BrShmttntts  of  Bengal  are  av^^r^d-coidJi* 
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of  which  the  ancient  city  of  Gaur  wa»  once  the  cst^ 
pital ;  it  .still  prevails  in  all  the  provinces  of  Bengal, 
excepting  perhaps  some  frontier  distrifls,  but  is  said 
to  be  spoken  in  its  greatest  purity  in  the  eastern 
parts  only  ;  and,  as  there  spoken,  contains  few  words 
which  are  not  evidently  derived  from  Sanscrit,  Tbi» 
dialect  has  not  been  neglected  by  learned  men.  Many 
SaHHcrit  poems  have  been  translated,  and  some  origi-^ 
nal  poems  have  been  composed  in  it ;  learned  Hindus 
ill  bengal  speak  it  almost  exclusively ;  verbal  in- 
struction in  sciences  is  communicated  through  this 
medium,  and  even  publick  disputations  are  conducted 
in  this  dialect.  Instead  of  writing  it  in  the  Diva- 
'9i&gar),  as  the  Pracrit  and  Hindevi  are  written  •,  the 
inhabitants  of  Bengal  have  adopted  a  peculiar,  cha- 
racter, which  is  nothing  else  but  Diva-ndgariy  dif- 
formed  for  the  sake  of  expeditious  writing.  Even- 
the  learned  amongst  them  employ  this  character  for 
the  SanscrU  language,  the  pronunciation  of  which, 
too  they  in  like  manner  degrade  to  the  Bengali  stan- 
dard. The  labours  of  Air.  Ualhed  and  Mr.  Fobs- 
TKK  have  already  rendered  a  knowledge  of  the Bef^ 
^/i// dialect  accessible,  and  Mr.  Forster's  further 
exertions  will  still  more  facilitate  the  acquisition  of 
a  language,  which  cannot  but  be  deemed  greatly 
useful,  since  it  prevails  throughout  the  richest  and 
most  valuable  portion  of  the  British  possessions  in 
India. 

Mait'hiu 
'^ 

nifls  from  Canoj.  It  Is  difficult  to  account  for  this  contradidiis* 
The  Gaura  Brdhmanas  alledge  a  tradition,  that  their  ancefton  W- 
grated  in  the  days  of  the  Fdnda'vaiy  at  the  commencement  of  the  pit- 
sent  Cxilt  Yttga,  Though  no  plausible  conjecture  can  be  founded* 
this  tradition,  yet  I  am  induced  to  retract  a  conjecture  fonncrff 
hazarded  by  mc  ;  that  the  Gar  of  our  maps  was  the  original  cawu/ 
of  the  Gauta  priests. 

*  Prdcr'tt  and  Hindi  books  are  commonly  written  in  the  Drotoi* 
garl  ;  but  a  corrupt  writing,  called  Ndgarl^  is  used  by  Hinius  in  J 
common  transactions  where  Hinili  is  employed  by  them  ;  and  *  «*^ 
more  corrupted  one,  wherein  yowels  are  for  the  most  part  oinitte<l» ' 
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Mait'hila,  or  Tirhutiya,  is  the  lauguagd  used  in 
Mit'hitik,  that  is,  in  tlic  Sircdr  of  Tirhut,  and  ia 
«omc  adjoining  districts,  limited  however  by  the  ri* 
vers  CiiSi  (Caimciy)  and  Gandkac  (Gandhaciy)  and 
by  the  mountains  of  Nepal:  it  has  great  affinity  witb 
Bengali;  and  the  character  in  which.it  is  written 
differs  little  from  th^  which  is  employed  through^ 
out  Bengal.  In  Tirhut^  too,  the  learned  write  San^ 
scfit  in  the  Tirhutiya  character,  and  pronounce  it 
^fter  their  own  inelegant  manner.  As  the  dialect  of 
Alit  liiUi  has  no  extensive  use,  and  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  at  any  time  cultivated  by  elegant  poets^ 
it  is  unnecessary  to  notice  it  further  in  this  place. 

Utcala,  or  Od^radiia^  is  co-extensive  with  the 
Euha  of  Or(s&y  extending  from  Midinipur  to  MS- 
nacapattana^  and  from  the  sea  to  SammalUpur.  The 
language  of  this  province,  and  the  character  in  whidb 
it  is  written,  are  both  called  Uriya.  So  far  as  a 
judgment  can  be  formed  from  imperiect  specimens  off 
this  language,  it  contains  many  Sanscrit  words  va- 
riously corrupted,  with  some  Persian  and  Arabick 
terms  borrowed  through  the  medium  of  Hindustanis 
ajid  with  others  of  doubtful  origin.  The  letters  arc 
evidently  taken  from  the  Devan^gari ;  and  the  Brdk^^ 
mens  of  this  province  use  the  Uriya  character  in 
writing  the  Sanscrit  language :  its  deviations  from 
the  Devandgari  may.  be  explained,  from  the  practice 
of  writing  on  ])alm  leaves  with  an  iron  style,  Or 
on  paper  with  a  pen  cut  from  a  porcupine's  quill.  It 
differs  in  this  respect  from  the  hand-writing  of  north- 
ern tribes,  and  is  analoirous  to  that  of  the  aoutbera 
inhabitants  of  the  peninsula. 

Q  The 

employed  by  bankers  and  others  in  mercantile  transactions.  I  mast 
here  confess  that  I  can  give  no  satisfactory  explanatKKi  of  the  term. 
The  common  etymoloey  of  Ndgarl  is  unsatisfactory ;  unless  Nawara 
be  takvM)  as  the  name  of  sozoe  particular  plaoe  emphatioRlly  eaUed  th^ 
city. 
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'  Thk^vc  Hindu  -nations,  whose  peculiar  dialects 
have  been  thus  briefly  noticed,  occupy  the  northern 
and  eastern  portions  of  India ;  they  are  denominated 
the  five  Gaurs.  The  rest,  called  the  five  Drdvirs, 
inhabit  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  the  penin- 
sula. Some  Pandits  indeed  exclude  Carndtaj  and 
substitute  Chsmira;  but  others,  with  more  propriety, 
omit  the  C&shmirian  tribe ;  and,  by  adding  tne  Cd- 
naras  to  the  list  o^  Dracirs^  avoid  the  inconsistency 
of  placing  a  northern  tribe  among  southern  nations^ 
There  is  reason  too  for  doubting  whether  Cdslimha 
be  occupied  by  a  distinct  nation,  and  whether  the 
inhabitants  of  it  be  not  rather  a  tribe  of  Cdnyatubjas^ 
DrAvira  is  the  country  which  terminates  the  pe- 
ninsula of  India.  Its  northern  limits  appear  to  lie 
•between  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  degrees  of  north 
latitude.  The  language  of  the  province  is  the  Tamely 
to  which  Europeans  have  given  the  name  of  Mala- 
bar  *yhovi\  Malay 'wdr^  a  province  ofDrdvira.  They 
have  similarly  corrupted  xhe  true  name  of  the  dialect 
into  Tamul,  TamuHc,  and  Tamulian  f:  but  the  word, 
^  pronounced  by  the  natives,  is  Tdmla,  ovTamalak; 
and  this  seems  to  indicate  a  derivation  from  Tdmra^ 
or  Tdmraparrii  a  river  of  note,  which  waters  the 
southern  Mdthura^  situated  within  the  limits  of 
Driivir.  The  provincial  dialect  is  written  in  a  cha- 
racter which  is  greatly  corrupted  from  the  parent 
DSvandgari,  but  which  nevertheless  is  used  by  the 
Brdhmens  of  Drdvir  in  writing  the  Sanscrit  language. 
VVfter  carefully  inspecting  a  grammar  published  by 
Mr.  DftUMMo^D  at  Bombay,  and  a  dictionary  by 

missionaries 

*■  A  learned  Brahmen  of  Drd'vira  positively  assures  me,  that  the 
dialect  of  Malabar,  though  confounded  by  Europeans  with  the  Tamely 
is  different  from  it ;  and  is  not  the  language  to  which  Europeans  have 
allotted  that  appellation. 

i  The  Romiih  and  Proteilant  missionaries  who  have  published  dic- 
tionaries and  -  grammars  of  this  dialectj  refer  to  another  language, 
which  ihey  denominate  Grandam  and  Grandonicum.  It  appear^  th^t 
Sanscrit  is  meant^^  and  the  term  thus  corrupted  by  them  is  Grant' ha^ 
a  vQlume  or  book* 
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fnissionaries  at  Madras,  I  can  venture  to  pronounce 
that  the  Tamla  contains  manv  Sanscftt  words,  either 
unaltered  or  little  changed,   with  others  more  cor- 
rupted, and  a  stil!  greater  number  of  doubtful  origin. 
The  Maharashtra  or  Mahrdtta  is  the  lansruasye  of 
a  nation  which  has  in  the  present  century  greatly 
enlarged  its  antient  limits.     If  any  inference  may  be 
drawn  from  the  name  of  the  character  in  which  the 
language  is  written,  the  country  occupied  by  this 
people  was  formerly  called  Min^  *;  for  the  peculiar 
corruption  of  the  Devandgarl,  which  is  employed  by 
the  Mah&r&shtras  in  common  transactions,  is  deno- 
minated by  them  Mur.     Their  books,  it  must  be  re- 
marked, are  commonly  written  in  Divandgaj^h    The 
Mahratta  nation  was  formerly  confined  to  a  moun-^ 
tainous  tract  situated  south  of  the  river  Ntrmada^ 
and  extending  to  the  province  of  C6can.     Their  lan- 
jfuage  is  now  more  widely  spread,  but  is  not  yet  be- 
■conie  the  vernacular  dialect  of  provinces  situated  far 
beyond  the  antient  bounds  of  their  country.     Like 
other  Indian  tongues,  it  contains  much  pure  Sanscr)'t^ 
and  more  corruptions  of  that   language  intermixed 
with  words  borrowed  from  Persian  and  Arabick,  and 
vith  otliers  derived  from  an  unknown  source.     If 
the  bards  of  Muru  were  once  famous,  their  supposed 
•uccessors,  though  less  celebrated,   are  not  less  dili- 
gfnt.     The  Mahrdttas  possess  many  poems  in  their 
ovn  dialect,   either  translated  from  the  Samcr^ty  or 
Wginal  compositions  in  honour  of  CrYshna,  Rama, 
tad  other  deified  heroes.     Treatises  in  prose  too,  on 
ibjects  of  logick  and  of  philosophy,  have  been  com- 
»sed  in  the  Mahrdtta  dialect 
Carnat'a,  or  Cdrnaraj  is  the  antient  language 
Camdt'aca^  a  province  which  has  given  name  to 
tricts  on  both  coasts  of  the  peninsula.     This  dia- 

Q  2  lect 

Mentioned  in  the  royal  grant  preserved  at  a  famous  temple  in 
ri/'ii.     See  As*  Res.  a;.  III.  /.  48.     Honrever,   the  Mabrattas 
telves  affirm,  that  the'  Muru  character  was  introduced  amongst 
from  the  ifland  of  SUAka 
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lect  still  prevails  in  the  intermediate  mountainous 
tracti  but  seems  to  be  superseded  by  other  provincial 
tongues  on  the  eastern  coast...  A  peculiar  character 
formed  froni  the  Dcvandgarl,  but  like  the  Tdmla, 
much  corrupted  from  it  through  the  practice  of  writ- 
ing on  palm- leaves  with  an  iron  style,  is  called  by  the 
same  name  with  the  language  of  Carnatit.  Brdh- 
mens  of  this  tribe  have  assured  me  that  the  language 
bears  the  same  affinity  to  Sanscrit  as  other  dialects 
oi  iht  Dacshin.  lean  affirm  too,  from  their  con- 
versation, that  the  Cdnaras,  like  most  other  southern 
tribes,  have  not  followed  the  ill  example  of  Bengal 
and  the  provinces  adjacent  Co  it,  in  pronouncing  the 
Sanscfit  language  in  the  same  inelegant  manner  with 
their  own  provincial  dialects. 

Tailanoa,  TSlingahy  or  Tilanga^  is  at  once  the 
name  of  a  nation,  of  its  language,  and  of  the  charac- 
ter in  which  that  language  is  written.  Though  the 
f province  of  Telingdna  alone  retain  the  name  in  pubT 
ished  maps  of  India,  yet  the  adjacent  provinces  on 
either  bank  qi  Crishnd  ^\i6^  Gdddva^iy  and  those  situ- 
ated on  the  north-eastern  coast  of  the  peninsula,  are 
undoubtedly  comprehended  within  the  ancient  limits 
of  Titanga,  and  are  inhabited  chiefly  by  people 
of  this  tribe.  The  language  too  is  widely  spread: 
and  many  circumstances  indicate  that  the  Tailangas 
formerly  occupied  a  yery  extensive  tract,  in  which 
they  still  constitute  the  principal  part  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  character  in  which  they  write  tl.eir  own 
language  is  taken  from  Devandgari,  and  the  Tailanga 
Brdhmtns  employ  it  in  writing  the  Sanscrit  tongue, 
from  which  the  Tailanga  idiom  is  faid  to  have  bor- 
rowed more  largely  than  other  dialects  used  in  the 
south  of  India.  This  language  appears  to  have  been 
cultivated  by  poets,  if  not  by  prose  writers,  for  the 
Tailangas  ^osst^s  many  compositions  in  their  own 
provincial  dialect,  some  of  wnich  are  said  to  record 
the  ancient  history  of  the  country. 

15  The 
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The  province  of  Gurjara •  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  at  anj^  time  much  more  extensive  than  the  mo- 
dern Guzr&t^  although  Br&hmanas  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  that  country,  be  now  spread  over  the 
adjoining  provinces  on  both  sides  of  the  NtrmadA. 
This  tribe  uses  a  language  denominated  from  their 
own  appellation,  but  very  nearly  allied  to  the  Hindi 
tongue,  while  the  character  in  which  it  is  written 
conforms  almost  exactly  with  vulgar  NAgari.  Con- 
sidering the  situation  of  their  country,  and  the  ana* 
logy  of  language  and  writing,  I  cannot  hesitate  in 
thinking  that  the  Gurjaras  should  be  considered  as 
the  fifth  northern  nation  of  India,  and  the  U'riyak 
should  be  ranked  among  the  tribes  of  the  Daeshiiif. 

Brief  and  imperfect  as  is  this  account  of  the 
Pr6crits  of  India,  I  must  be  still  more  concise  in 
speakiY^g  of  the  languages  denominated  Migad'hi^tkA 
Afabkransa  in  the  passages  quoted  at  the  beginning 
ot  this  essay.  Under  these  names  are  comprehended 
all  those  dialects  which,  together  with  the  PrAcrits 
above  noticed,  are  generally  known  by  the  common 
appellation  of  BhAshdy  or  speech.  This  term,  as  em- 
ployed by  ail  philologists  from  Pa'n  ini  do^v^l  to  the 
present  professors  of  grammar,  does  indeed  signify 
the  popular  dialect  of  Sanscrltj  in  contradistinction 
to  the  obsolete  dialect  of  the  Veda ;  but  in  common 
acceptation,  Bhakha  (for  so  the  word  is  pronounced 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges)  denotes  any  of  the  mo* 
dern  veraacular  dialects  of  India^  especially  such  as 
are  corrupted  from  the  Sanscrit:  these  are  very  nu- 
merous. After  excluding  mountaineers,  who  arc 
probably  aborigines  of  India,  and  whose  languagetr 
nave  certainly  no  affinity  with  Sanscrit^  there  yet  re- 
main in  the  mountains  and  islands  contiguous  t^ 
India,  many  tribes  that  seem  to  be  dcgentjrate  Hindus; 

Q  3  they 

*  The  limiu  of  Gmrjara,  as  here  iodicatedt  are  too  ntnow,  b 
seems  to  have  been  co-extensive  with  the  antient,  rather  than  the  mo. 
dcrn  Gmcraip  and  to  have  included  the  whole^  or  the  greatest  Mrt  9f 
Cahdesh  and  Malwa. 
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they  have  certainly  retained  some  traces  of  the  lan- 
guage and  writing  which  their  ancestors  had  been 
taught  to  tmploy- 

WiTHOUT  passing  the  limits  o^ Hindustdu,  it  would 
be  easy  to  collect  a  copious  listof  difterent  dialects  in 
the  various  provinces,  w  hich  are  inhabited  by  the  ten 
principal  Hindu  nations.  The  extensive  region  whichs 
is  nearly  defined  by  the  banks  of  the  Saraswati  and 
Gangd  on  the  north,  and  which  is  strictly  limited  by. 
the  shores  of  the  eastern  and  western  seas  towards  the 
south,  contains  fifty-seven  provinces  according  to 
some  lists,  and  eighty-four  according  to  others. 
Each  of  these  provinces  has  its  peculiar  dialect,  which 
appears,  however,  in  most  instances,  to  be  a  variety 
only  of  some  one  among  the  ten  principal  idioms. 
Thus  Hindustani^  which  seems  to  be  the  lineal  de- 
scendant of  tlie  Cdnyacubja^  comprises  numerous  dia- 
lects from  the  Orduzebduy  or  language  of  the  royal 
camp  9ad  court,  to  the  barbarous  jargon  which  re- 
ciprocal mistakes  have  introduced  ampng  European 
gentlemen  and  their  native  servants.  The  same 
tongue,  under  its  more  appropriate  denomination  of 
Hindis  comprehends  many  dialects  strictly  local  and 
pirovinci»L  They  differ  in  the  proportion  of  Arabick, 
jPersian  arid  Sanscrit^  either  pure  or  slightly  corrupt- 
ed, which  they  contain;  and  some  shades  of  differ- 
ence may  be  also  fourid  in  the  pronunciation,  and 
-even  in  the  basis  of  each  dialect. 

Not  being  sufficiently  conversant  with  all  these 
idioms,  I  shall  only  mention  two,  which  are  well 
known,  because  lyrick  poets  have  employed  them  in 
songs,  that  are  still  the  delight  of  natives  of  all  ranks. 
I  allude  to  the  Penjdbi  and  to  the  BriJ-bhdkhd.  The 
first  is  the  language  of  Panchanada^  or  Penjdb^  a  pro- 
vince^Aratered  by  the  five  celebrated  rivers  which  fall 
into  the  Sind'hu.  The  songs  entitled  Khidls  and 
TeppaSy  which  are  no  doubt  familiar  to  all  who  have 
fi  taste^  for  the  vocal  music  of  India,  are  composed 

almost 
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iilmost  exclusively  in  this  dialect;  ^theDhurpeds 
and  regular  Rags  are  in  Hindiy  and  Rikhtah  *,  in 
the  language  of  the  court  of  Hindust&n. 

The  Brij'bhdkh^,  or  Vraja-bh&sh&y  is  the  dialect 
supposed  to  have  been  anciently  spoken  among  the 
peasants  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mafhura.  It  de- 
rives its  name  from  the  cowpens  (Vraja)  and  dairies 
in  the  forest  of  Vrind&y  where  CrKshn  a  was  edu- 
cated among  the  wiws  and  daughters  of  the  cow-'^ 
herds.  His  amorous  adventures  with  Ra'd'ha'  and' 
the  G6pis  furnish  the  subject  of  many  favourite  songs 
« in  this  dialect.  It  is  still  spoken  with  much  purity 
tliroughout  a  great  part  of  the  Antarbidj  or  DMb^ 
aKid  in  some  dikricts  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the 
Yamunh  and  Gangi. 

To  these  cursory  observations  might  be  fitly  added 
a  specimen  of  each  language,  and  of  the  character  ia 
which  it  is  written,  together  with  a  list  of  the  most 
common  terms  in  the  various  dialects  of  India,  com- 
pared with  words  of  similar  sound  and  import  in  the^ 
ancient  languages  of  Europe.  I  have  indeed  made 
collections  for  this  purpose,  but  the  insertion  of  a 
copious  list  would  exceed  the  limits  of  a  desultory 
essay.  For  this  reason,  and  because  the  collection 
is  yet  incomplete,  I  suppress  it ;  and  shall  here  close 
the  present  essay  abruptly,  with  the  intention  of  re- 
suming the  subject,  should  the  further  prosecution  dt 
these  inquiries  at  any  future  time  enable  me  to  Fur- 
nish the  information  called  for  by  this  society,  con- 
cerning the  number  of  Hindmvi  dialects,  and'  the* 
countries  where  they  are  spoken. 

Q4  On 

*  The  author  of  die  Texcareb  Shkard  Hind  explains  'Rikbtab  as 
signifying  any  poetry  composed  in  the  language  of  the  royal  oqurt.^o^ 
Hiitdmadn,  but  in  the  ftyle  and  metre  of  Persian  poety.  > 
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On  the  Religious  Ceremonies  of  the  lciini>vs^ 
and  of  the  Bra'mens  especially^ 

0y  H.  T.  CotBEROOKE^  E3C[. 

I 

ESSAY  IL 

A  tOUMER  essay  on  this  subject  •  described  the 
daily  abbitions  performed  with  prayers  and  acts  of 
religion  by  every  BrAhmen.  His  next  daily  duty 
is  tne  performance  of  the  five  great  sacraments.  The 
liifst,  consisting  in  the  study  of  the  Veda,  lias  been 
already  noticed;  the  sacraments  of  the  manes,  of 
ifeities,  and  of  spirits,  slightly  touched  upon  in  the 
ilrst'  essay,  will  be  made  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
sent one;  and  the  hospitable  reception  of  guests  wil! 
be  followed  in  the  next  by  a  description  of  the  va- 
rious ceremonies,  which  must  be  celebrated  at  diffe- 
rent periods  from  the  birth  to  the  marriage  of  a 
Hindu. 

The  sacrament  of  deities  consists  in  oblations  to^ 
fire  with  prayers  addressed  to  various  divinities; 
and  it  is  exclusive  of  the  offerings  of  perfumes  and 
blossoms  before  idols.  It  does  not  fall  within  my 
present  plan  to  describe  the  manner  in  which  tlic 
seveial  sects  of  Hindus  "f  adore  their  gods,  or  the 
iipages  of  them ;  and  I  shall  therefore  restrict  myself 
to  explain  the  oblations  to  fire>  anct  then  proceed  ta 
describe  funeral  rites  and  commemorative  obsequies, 
together  with  the  daily  offerings  of  food  ai^d  water 
to  the  manes  of  ancestors. 

I  am 

*  Asiatic  Researchesi  vol.  y,  p.  345. 
f  See  note  A. 
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1  AK  guided  by  the  author  now  before  me*  iw 
|Jremising  the  ceremony  of  consecrating  the  fire,  and 
of  hallowing  the  sacrificial  implements  ;  *^  because 
this  ceremony  is,  as  it  were,  the  ground-work  of  all 
religious  acts." 

.  FiJxsTy  the  priest  smears  with  cow-dung  a  level 
piece  of  ground  four  cubits  square,  free  from  all 
impurities,  and  sheltered  by  a  shed.  Having  bathed 
and  sipped  M-ater,  he  sits  down  Avith  his  face  towards 
the  east,  and  places  a  vessel  of  water  with  cusa 
grassf  ouhis  left;  then,  dropping  his  right  knee, 
and  resting  on  the  span  of  his  left  hand,  he  draws 
with  a  root  of  cusa  grass  a  line  one  span,  or  twelve 
fingei-s  long,  and  directed  towards  tlie  east.  .  From 
the  nearest  extremity  of  tliis  line,  he  draws  another 
at  right  angles  to  it,  twenty-one  fingers  long,  and 
directed  towards  the  north.  Upon  this  line  he 
draws  thi*ee  otliers,  paiallel  to  the  first,  equal  to  it  in 
length,  and  distant  seven  fingers  from  each  other. 
The  first  line  is  really,  or  figuratively,  made  a  yellov 
line,  and  is  sacred  to  the  earth  ;  the  second  is  red, 
and  sacred  to  fire  ;  the  third  black,  and  sacred  to 
Brahma'  the  creator ;  the  fourth  blue,  and  sacred  t<> 
Inpra  the  regent  of  the  firmament;  the  fifth  white, 
and  sacred  to  Soma.  He  next  gathers  up  the  dust 
from  the  edges  of  these  lines,  and  throw  s  it  away 
towards  the  north-east,  saying,   '*  what  was  [hsf^eiu] 

bad, 

*  In  the  former  essay,  my  chief  guide  was  Hela'yud'ha,  who  hat 
given  very  perfpicuous  explanations  of  the  mantras  (or  prayers  used  at 
religioQs  ceremonies)  in  feveral  treatises^  particularly  in  one  entitled 
Bramamd'Str^vafwa^  In  the  present  essay,  I  likewise  use  a  ritual 
composed  by  Bhatads'va  for  the  use  of  Sdma^vedi  priests,  and  a 
commentary  oq  the  mautrai  by  Gum'a  Vish'nu,  as  also  the  A'chata*, 
chandrtcd  (a  treatise  on* religious  ceremonies  observed  by  ^Sudrasp 
but  including  many  of  those  performed  by  other  classes),  and  the 
Aehdrdderfi^  a  treatise  on  daily  duties. 

f  Pot  Cynosiurbides.  KetNic.  Oa  the  new  moon  of  ^Bhddra^ 
a  tufietent  quaQtity  of  this  sort  9f  grass  is  {^ovided  (at  use  during  the 
whole  year. 
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bad,  is  cast  away:'"  and  he  concludes  by  sprinkling 
water  on  the  several  lines. 

Having  thus  prepared  the  ground  for  the  recep^ 
tion  of  the  sacrificial  tire,  he  takes  a  lighted  ember 
out  of  the  covered  vessel  which  contains  the  fire,  and 
throws  it  away,  saying,   ^*  I  dismiss  far  away  carni-> 
voroiis  fire :  may  it  go  to  the  realm  of  Yama,  beaf^ 
ing  sin  [ftcnce].''     He   then  places  the  fire  before 
him,  saying,  *'  Earth  !  Sky  !  Heaven!'*  and  addiog, 
*'  this   other    [harmle-^s]    fire  alone   remains  here; 
well  knowing  [its  office],  may  it  convey  my  oblation 
to  the  Gods."     lie  then    denominates  the  fire  ac- 
cording to  the  purpose  for  which  he  prepares  it, 
saying,    **  Tire  !  thou  art  named  so  and  so;"  and  he 
concludes  this  part  of  the   ceremony    by   silently 
burning  a  log  of  wood,  one  span  long,  and  smeared 
with  clarified  butter. 

He  next  proceeds  to  place  the  Brahmd  or  superio" 
tending  priest.  Upon  very  solemn  occasions,  a  learn- 
ed Brahman  a  does  actually  discharge  the  functions  of 
superintending  priest;  but,  in  general,  a  bundle  con- 
taining fifty  blades  of  cusa  grass  is  placed  to  repre- 
sent the  Brahmd.  The  ofliciating  priest  takes  up 
the  vessel  of  water,  and  walks  round  the  fire  keeping 
his  right  side  turned  towards  it:  he  then  pouR 
water  near  it,  directing  the  stream  towards  the  east; 
he  spreads  cusa  grass  thereon  ;  and,  crossing  Iw 
right  knee  over  his  left  without  sitting  down,  be 
takes  up  a  single  blade  of  grass  between  the  thumb 
and  ring  finger  of  his  left  hand,  and  throws  it  away 
towards  the  southwest  corner  of  the  shed,  sayinfc 
what  was  herein  bad,  is  cast  away."  Next,  toucfr 
ing  the  water,  resting  the  sole  of  his  right  foot 
on  his  left  ankle,  and  sprinkling  the  grass  with 
Avater,  he  places  the  Brahma  on  it,  saying,  "  sit  (» 
[this]  seat  until  [thif]  fee  [be  paid  thee].''  The  of^.  - 
ating  priest  then  returns  by  the  same  road  by  whi»|[> 
he   went  round   the  fire ;  and  sitting  down  ajljl^* 


s 
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uith  his  face  towairds  the  east,  na»es  the.  earth  in- 
audibly. 

If  any  profane  word  have  been  spoken  during  tlic 

£  receding  ceremony,  atonement  must  now  be  made 
y  pronouncing  this  text:  **  Tlirice  did  Vjshn'u 
rtep,  and  at  three  strides  traversed  the  universe : 
happily  was  his  foot  placed  on  the  dusty  [earth].''* 
The  meaning  is,  since  the  earth  has  been  purified  by 
the  contact  of  Vishn'u's  foot,  may  she  (the  earth  so 
purified)  atone  for  any  profane  word  spoken  during 
this  ceremony. 

If  it  be  intended  to  make  oblations  of  rice  mixed 
with  milk,  curds  and  butter,  this  too  is  the  propei 
time  for  mixing  them ;  and  tUe  priest  afterwaras 
proceeds  to  name  the  earth  in  the  following  prayer^ 
which  l>e  pronounces  with  downcast  look,  restin 
both  hands  on  the  ground  :  ''We  adore  this  eaith ; 
''this  auspicious  and  most  excellent  earth:  Do 
"  thou,  O  fire !  resist  [our']  enemies.  Thou  dost 
'*  take  [on  thee]  the  power  [and  ojjice]  of  other 
'•  [deities].'' 

With  blades  of  cusa  grass  held  in  his.  right 
hand;  he  must  next  strew  leaves  of  the  same  grass  on 
three  sides  of  the  fire,  arranging  them  regularly,  sq 
that  the  tip  of  one  row  shall  cover  the  roots  of  the 
other.  He  begins  with  the  eastern  side,  and  at  three 
times  strews  grass  there,  to  cover  the  whole  space  from 
north  to  south ;  and  in  like  manner  distributes  grass 
on  the  southern  and  western  sides.  He  then  blesses 
the  ten  regions  of  space;  and  rising  a  little,  puts 
some  wood  *  on  the  fire  with  a  ladle  full  of  clarified 
butter,  while  he  meditates  in  silence  on  Beahma'  the 
lord  of  creatures. 

The 

*  tlxfi  fuel  used  at  saciifices  must  be  wood  of  the  racemiferous  fig. 
tree^  the  leafy  fiutea,  or  the  Catechu  Mimosa.  It  should  seem,  how. 
ever,  that  the  prickly  Adenantheraji  or  even  the  Mango,  may  be  used. 
The  wood  is  cut  into  small  logs,  a  span  long,  and  not  thicker  than  a 
man's  fisti^ 
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Tlic  priest  then  tal.cs  up  two  leaves  of  cu/a  gras<<^ 
and  M'itli  an.)thcT  blade  of  the  same  grass,  cuts  oflT 
the  le-.iijth  of  a  span,  sayinjr  "  Pure  leaves  !  besaered 
to  Visun'u  ;"  aiul  throws  them  into  a  vessel  of  cop- 
per or  other  metal.  Again  he  takes  two  leaves  of 
gitiss,  and  I;olding  the  tips  between  the  thumb  and 
ring  linger  ot  his  right  hand,  and  the  roots  between 
the  ihnnib  and  ring  finger  of  his  left,  and  crossing 
his  right  hand  over  his  left,  he  takes  up  clarified  but- 
ter on  the  curvature  of  the  grass,  and  thus  silently 
casts  some  into  the  iire  three  several  times.  He  then 
sprinkles  both  the  leaves  with  water,  and  throws 
tijem  away.  lie  afterwards  sprinkles  with  water  the 
vessel  containing  clarified  butter,  and  puts  it  on  the 
fire  and  takes  it  ofiP  again  three  times,  and  thus  con- 
cludes the  ceremony  of  hallowing  the  butter ;  during 
the  course  of  which,  while  he  holds  the  leaves  of 
grass  in  both  hands,  he  recites  this  prayer,  "May 
the  divine  generator,  [VISHNU,]  purify  thee  by 
means  of  [this]  faultless  pure  leaf;  and  may  the  sun 
do  so  by  means  of  [his]  rays  of  light !  be  this  obla- 
tion efficacious." 

The  priest  must  next  hallow  the  wooden  ladle  by 
thrice  turning  therein  Ws  fore-finger  and  thumb,  de- 
scribing witli  their  tips  the  figure  of  7  in  the  inside 
and  the  figure  of  9  on  the  outside  of  the  bowl  of  the 
ladle.     Then  dropping  his  right  knee,  he  sprinkles 
water  from   the   palms  of  his  hands  on  the  whole 
soutliern  side  of  the  fire,  from  west  to  east,  sayiDjfi 
*'  Aditi  !   [mother  of  the  Gods]  grant  me  thy  ap- 
probation. "     He  does  the  same  on  the  -^vhole  western 
side,  from  south  to  north,  saying,    '*  Anumati!* 
grant  me  thy  approbation  ;"  and  on  the   northern 
side,  saying  ^'  Sauaswati  !  grant  me  thy  approta*  b;^ 
tion."     And  lastly  he  sprinkles  water  all  round  the  |5< 
fire,  while  he  pronounces  this  text,  "  Generous  sun! 

approve  1  Jii 
I  k 

*  The  moon  wanting  a  digit  of  full* 


^ 
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japprove  this  rite;  approve  the  performer  of  it,  that 
he  may  share  its  reward.  J\Iay  the  celestial  lumi- 
nary, which  purifies  the  intellectual  soul,  purify  our 
inincls.  May  the  lord  of  speech  make  our  prayers 
acceptable." 

Holding  cits  a  grass  in  both  hands,  he  then  re- 
cites  ai)  expiatory  prayer,  which  will  be  inserted  in 
another  place ;  and  tlirowing  away  the  grass,  he  thus 
finishes  the  hallowing  of  the  sacrificial  implements: 
a  ceremony  which  necessarily  precedes  all  other  re;- 
ligious  rites. 

He  next  makes  oblations  to  fire  with  such  cere- 
monies, and  in  such  form  as  are  adapted  to  the  reli- 
gious rite  which  is  intended  to  be  suhsequently  per- 
formed. The  sacrifice,  with  the  three  mysterious 
voids,  usually  precedes  and  follows  the  particular 
sacrifice  which  is  suited  to  the  occasion  ;  being  most 
generally  practised,  it  will  be  the  most  proper  spe- 
cimen of  the  form  in  which  oblations  are  made. 

Having  silently   burnt  a  log  of  wood  smeared 
with  clarified  butter,  the  priest  makes  three   obla- 
tions, by  pouring  each  time  a  ladle  full  of  butter  oa 
the  fire,  saying,   **  Earth  1    be  this  oblation  effica- 
cious:"     **  Sky  !    be    this    oblation    efficacious:" 
'*  riieaven  !  be  this  oblation  efiicacious."     On  some 
occasions  he  makes  a  fourth  offering  in  a  similar 
mode,  saying   *'  Earth  !  Sky  !  Heaven  !  be  this  obi- 
Jation  efficacious."     If  it  be  requisite  to  offer  a  mix- 
ture of  rice,  milk,  curds  and  butter,  this  is  now  done, 
and  the  oblations,  accompanied  with  the  names  of 
the  three  worlds,  are  repeated. 
*  As  another  instance  of  oblations  to  fire,  the  sacri- 
fice to  the  nine  planets  may  deserve  notice.     This 

^consists  of  nine  oblations  of  clarified  butter,  with  the/ 

7  Ibllowhig  prayers : 

r.     1.    "The  divine  sun  approaches  with  his  golden 

:  /'  car,  returning  alternately  with  tlie  shades  of  night, 
-**  rousing  mortal  and  immortal  beings,  and  surveying 

*  *  worlds : 
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^'  worlds  :    May  this  obla\ion  to  the  solar  planet  be 
**  elHcacioiis." 

U.  **CioD8!  produce  that  [Moo?i]  which  has  no 
**  foe,  M'hich  is  the  son  of  the  solar  orb,  and  be- 
•'  came  the  offspring  of  space,  for  the  benefit  of  this 
**  world  *,•  produce  it  for  the  advancement  of  know- 
*'  ledge,  for  protection  from  danger,  for  vast  supr&- 
**  roacy,  for  empire,  and  for  the  sake  of  Ingra's  or- 
**  gans  of  sense:  May  this  oblation  to  the  lunar 
•*  planet  be  efficacious. " 

3.  "This  gem  of  the  sky,  whose  head  resembles 
**  fire,  is  the  lord  of  waters,  and  replenishes  the  seeds 
^*  of  the  earth  :  May  this  oblation  to  the  planet  Mars 
*'  be  efficacious.'-' 

4.  **  Be  roused  O  fire!  and  thou  [O  Bud'ha]! 
**  perfect  this  sacrificial  rite,  and  associate  with  us; 
**  let  this  votary  and  all  the  Gods  sit  in  this  most 
**  excellent  assembly.  May  this  oblation  to  the 
•'  planet  Mercury  be  efficacious." 

5.  *'  O  VrXhaspati,  sprung  from  eternal  truth, 
'*  confer  on  us  abundantly  that  various  wealth 
*'  which  the  most  venerable  of  beings  may  revere; 
*'  which  shines  gloriously, amongst  all  people,  which 
**  serves  to  defray  sacrifices,  which  is  preserved  by 
**  strength.  -May  this  oblation  to  the  planet  Jupiter 
**  be  efficacious." 

6.  **  The  lord  of  creatures  drank  the  invigorating  ^ 
*'  essence  distilled  from  food  ;  he  drank  milk  ana 
^'  the  juice  of  the  moon  plant.     By  means  of  scnp 

turr^ 

*  According  to  one  legend,  a  ray  of  the  sun,  caHed  sushumtOf  bfr 
canne  the  moon  ;  according  to  another,  a  flaQi  of  light  from  the  eytd 
Atri  was  received  by  space,  a  goddefs  ;  she  conceived  and  bore  S6uh 
who  is  therefore  called  a  fon  of  Atri.  This  legend  may  be  found  to 
the  Bari'vani'am  Ca'lida'sa  alludes  to  it  in  the  Ragbuvanf^i 
(b.  2,  V.  75)  comparing  Sudacshin'a',  when  she  conceived  Raghoi 
to  the  via  bctea  receiving  the  luminary  which  sprung  from  theeje 
of  At&u 
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^'  ture,  which  is  truth  itself,  this  beverage  thus  quaf* 
'*  fed  became  a  prolific  essence,  the  eternal  organ  of 
**  universal  perception,  Indra's  organs  of  sense,  the 
**  milk  of  immortality,,  and  honey  to  the  manes  of 
'  *  ancestors  :  May  this  oblation  to  the  planet  Venua 
**  be  efficacious." 

7.  **  May  divine  waters  be  auspicious  to  us  for 
**  accumulation,  for  gain,  and  for  refreshing 
*'  draughts ;  may  they  listen  to  us,  that  we  may  be 
*'  associated  with  good  auspices:  May  this  oblatioa 

.  •  *  to  the  planet  Saturn  be  efficacious." 

8.  *'  O  Du'rva'*,  which  dost  germinate  at  every 
*^  knot,  at  every  joint,  multiply  us  through  a  hun- 
*'  drcd,  through  a  thousand  descents  :  May  this 
**  oblation  to  the  planet  of  the  ascending  node  be 
'*  efficacious." 

9.  *'  Be  thou  produced  by  dwellers  in  this 
•*  world  to  give  knowledge  to  ignorant  mortals,  and 
♦*  wealth  to  the  indigent,  or  beauty  to  the  ugly : 
*VMay  tJiis  oblation  to  the  planet  of  the  descending 
•*  node  be  efficacious." 

I  NOW  proceed  to  the  promised  description  of 
funeral  rites,  abridging  the  detail  of  ceremonies  as 
delivered  in  rituals,  omitting  local  variations  noticed 
by  authors  who  have  treated  of  this  subject,  and  com- 
monly neglecting  the  superstitious  reasons  given  by 
.  them  for  the  very  numerous  ceremonies   which  they 
?  jdirect  to  be  performed  in  honour  of  persons  recently 
'  fdeccasedy  or  of  ancestors  long  since  defunct. 

'  *  "A  DYING  man,  when  no  hopes  of  his  surviving 

l^niain,  should  be  laid  upon  a  bed  of  cus'a  grass, 

e)C^ither  in  the  house  or  out  of  it,  if  he  be  a  S'tidra^ 

Anit  in  the  open  air  if  he  belong  to  another  tribe. 

^^Tien  he  is  at  the  point  of  death,  donations  of  cattle, 

land^ 

f  Agrostis  linearlSf    Koenig* 
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land,  gold,  silver,  or  other  things,  according  to  his 
ability,  should  be  made  by  him ;  or  if  he  be  too 
Aveak,  by  another  person  in  hjs  name.  His  head 
sjioiild  be  sprinkled  with  water  drawn  from  the 
Ganges,  and  smearqd  with  clay  brought  from  the 
same  river.  A  S'dlagravia  *  stone  ought  to  be  pUced 
near  tlie  dying  man,  holy  strains  from  the  V^da  or 
iVom  sacred  poems  should  be  repeated  aloud  in  his 
ears,  and  leaves  of  holy  basil  must  be  scattered  over 
his  head. 

When  he  expires,  the  corpse  must  be\rashed,  per- 
fumed, and  decked  with  wreaths  of  flowers  ;  a  bit  of 
tutanag,  another  of  gold,  a  gem  of  any  sort,  and  a 
piece  of  coral,  should  be  put  into  the  mouth  of  the 
corpse,  and  bits  of  gold  in  both  nostrils,  both  eyes, 
and  both  ears.  A  cloth  perfumed  Math  fragrant  oil 
must  he  thrown  over  the  corpse,  which  the  nearest 
relations  of  the  deceased  must  then  carry  with  modest 
deportment  to  some  holy  spot  in  the  forest,  or  neat 
M^ater.  The  corpse  must  be  preceded  by  fire,  and  by 
food  carried  in  an  unbaked  earthen  vessel ;  and  intu- 
als  direct  that  jt  shall  be  accompanied  by  music  of 
all  sorts,  (hums,  cymbals,  and  wind  and  stringed 
instruments.  This  practice  seems. to  be  now  disused 
in  most  provinces  of  Hindustan  ;  but  the  necessity 
of  throwing  a  cloth  over  the  corpse,  however  poor 

the 

*  The  Sdlagramai  are  black  stpnes,  found  in  a  part  of  tlie  Gdn^ 
^daci  river,  within  the  limits  of  Nepal,  They  are  mostly  round,  and 
arc  commonly  perforated  in  one  or  more  places  by  worms,  or,  as  the 
Hindus  believe,  by  Vishn'u  in  the  shape  of  a  reptile.  According  to 
the  number  of  perforations,  and  of  spiral  curves  in  each,  the  stone  is 
supposed  to  contain  Visrn'u  in  various  characters.  For  example, 
such  a  stone  perforated  in  one  place  only,  with  four  spiral  curves  in  the 
perforation,  and  with  marks  refembling  a  cow's  foot,  and  a  long 
MTeath  of  flowers,  contains  Lacshmi'  na'ra'yan'a.  In  like  manner 
stones  are  found  in  the  Nermadd,  near  O'ncdr  mdnddttdy  which  are 
considered  as  types  of  Si'ta,  and  are  called  Bdn^Ung.  The  Sdla^ 
grama  is  found,  upon  trial,  not  to  be  calcareous  :  it  strikes  fire  with 
steeli  and  scarcely  at  all  eJervesccs  with  acids. 
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the  relations  of  the  deceased  may  be,  is  enforced  by 
the  strictest  injunctions  :  it  is  generally  the  perqui- 
site of  the  priest  who  officiates  at  the  funeral  *. 

Th£  corpse  is  carried  out  by  the  southern  gate  of 
the  town,  if  the  deceased  were  a  'Sudra;  by  the  western, 
if  he  were  a  Br&hmana  ;  by  the  northern,  if  he  be- 
longed to  the  military  class ;  and  by  the  eastern  por- 
tal, if  he  sprung  from  the  mercantile  tribe.  Should 
the  road  pass  through  any  inhabited  place,  a  circuit 
must  be  made  to  avoid  it ;  and  when  the  procession 
has  reached  its  destination,  after  once  halting  by  the 
way,  the  corpse  must  be  gently  laid  with  the  head 
towards  the  south  on  a  boi  of  cwsa^  the  tips  whereof 
are  pointed  southward.  The  sons  or  other  relations 
of  the  deceased  having  bathed  in  their  clothed,  must 
next  prepare  the  funei^  pile  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  fuel,  on  a  clean  spot  of  ground,  after  marking  lines 
thereon  to  consecrate  it  in  a  mode  similar  to  that 
which  is  practised  in  preparing  a  fire  for  sacrifices 
and  oblations.  They  must  afterwards  wash  the 
corpse,  meditating  on  Gay&  and  other  sacred  places, 
holy  mountains,  the  field  of  the  Curus,  the  rivers 
Gangdy  Yamuud,  Caujici,  Chandrabhagd^  Bhadr&oa^ 
cusdy  Gandaci^  S&rayii^  and  Nermadd;  Vdinava, 
Vardhdj  and  Phi  ^ddraca,  and  all  other  holy  places 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  as  well  as  the  four  oceans 
themselves. 

Some  of  these  ceremonies  are  only  observed  at  the 
obsequies  of  a  priest  who  maintained  a  consecrated 
fire  ;  his  funeral  pile  must  be  lighted  from  that  fire  : 
but  at  the  obsequies  of  other  persons,  the  carrying 
of  food  to  be  left  by  the  way,  and  the  consecration 
of  the  spot  whereon  the  funeral  pile  is  raised, .  must 
be  omitted,  and  any  unpolluted  fire  may  be  used : 

K  It 

*  In  most  parts  of  India  the  priests  who  officiate  at  faneniU  arc 
held  in  disesteemr ;  they  are  distinguished  hj  various  appellations,  as 
Mahabrahmen^  &c.     See  Digest  Qi  Hindu  laWj  vol«  U«  p.  176> 
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It  is  only  necessary  to  avoid  taking  it  from  another 
funeral  pile,  or  from  the  abode  of  an  outcast,  of  a 
man  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  executioners,  of  a 
woman  who  has  lately  born  a  child,  or  of  any  person 
who  is  unclean. 

After  washing  the  corpse,  clothing  it  in  clean 
apparel,  and  rubbing  it  with  perfumes,  such  as  san- 
dal wood,  saffron  or  alloc  wood,  the  relations  of  the 
deceased  place  the  corpse  supine  with  its  head  to- 
wards the  north,   (or  resupine,  if  it  be  the  body  of  a 
woman,)  on  the  funeral  pile,  which  is  previously  de- 
corated with  strung  and  unstrung  flowers.     A  cloth 
must  be  thrown  over  it,  and  a  relation  of  the  deceased 
taking  up  a  lighted  brand,    must  invoke  the  holy 
places  above-mentioned,   and  say,   *'  May  the  Gods 
with  flaming  mouths  burn  this  corpse  !"'   he  then 
walks  thrice  round  the  pile  with  his  right  hand  to- 
wards it,  and  shifts  the  sacriBcial  cord  to  his  right 
shoulder.     Then  looking  towards  the    south,  and 
dropping  his  left  knee  to  the  ground,  he  applies  the 
lire  to  the  pile  near  the  head  of  the  corpse,  s^yingt 
*'  Nam6  !  namah  /"  while  the  attending  priests  re- 
cite tiic  following  prayer :   **  Fire !  thou  wert  lighted 
by  him — may  he  therefore  be  reproduced  from  thee    r,^^ 
that  he  may  attain  the  region  of  celestial  bliss.    May   1^' 
this  oftering  be  auspicious."     This,   it  may  be  re-   L/ 
marked,  supposes  the  funeral  pile  to  be  lighted  from 
the  sacrificial  fire  kept  up  by  the  deceased  ;  the  same  V^ 
prayer  is  however  used  at  the  funeral  of  a  man  who  r. 
had  no  consecrated  hearth. 

The  fire  must  be  so  managed  that  some  bones  inaj 
remain  for  the  subsecjuent  ceremony  of  gathering  tbi 
ashes.    While  the  pile  is  burning,  the  relations  of  tha 
deceased  take  up  seven  pieces  of  wood  a  span  long^  „^.. 
and  cut  them  severally  with  an  axe  over  the  fire*  i^  ^. 
brands  (after  walking  each  time  round  the  funeral  Jj^"^  '' 
pile),  and  then  throw  the  pieces  over  their  shoiildeff 
upon  the  fire,  saying,  *^  Salutation  to  thee  who  dost 
consume  flesh." 

Tfl£ 


^^ 


Tu£  body  of  a  youpg  chijd  ^^4^F  tWQyear4Ql4 
must  not  be  burnt,  but  buried.  It  is  deckq^  wi^ 
wreaths  of  fragrant  flowery,  ^nd  carried  out  by  tl^q 
relations,  who  bury  it  in  a  cleaq  $pot,  3ayipg,  ^*Nitn0f 
namah  !''  while  4  priest  chants  the  song  qf  Ya^^^. 
**  The  offspring  of  the  sup,  day  after  day  fetching 
cows,  horses,  human  beings  and  cattle,  is  qo  h^QFf 
satiated  therewith  than  a  drunkard  with  win$." 

When  funeral  rites  are  performed  for  2^  person  whQ 
died  in  a  foreign  country,  or  whose  bones  capnot  be 
found,  a  iigure  is  made  with  three  hundred  and  $i?£(y 
leaves  of  the  Butea,  o^  as  many  woollen  threads  dis-t 
tributed  so  as  to  represent  the  several  parts  of  th9 
human  body  according  to  a  fancied  analogy  of  num-? 
bers;  round  the  whole  must  be  tied  a  thqng  of  }ea*? 
ther  from  the  hide  of  a  black  antelope,  and  over  tb^t 
a  woollen  thread  ;  it  is  then  smeared  with  barley  meaj 
mixed  with  water,  and  must  be  burnt  as  ^  emblem 
of  the  corpse. 

After  the  body  of  the  deceased  has  l^een  burnt  in 
the  mode  above-mentioned,  all  who  h^ve  touched  or 
followed  the  corpse  must  walk  round  the  pile,  keeping 
their  left  hands  towards  it,  and  takipg  care  not 
to  look  at  the  fire.  They  then  walk  in  processioR 
according  to  seniority,  to  a  4*ivf r  or  other  running 
water,  and  after  washing  and  ^»in  put^i^g  qji  their 
apparel,  they  advance  v^tq  the  streftm.  They  then 
ask  the  deceased's  brpthe?  in  l^if,  or  $ome  9ther  per- 
son able  to  give  the  pr9per  answer,  *'  ^h^ll  we  pre- 
sent water  ?''  If  the  deceased  werp  ^xi  biipdred  years 
old,  the  answer  must  be  simply,  "  do  ^9 :"  bVt;  if  he 
were  not  so  ^ged,  the  repjy  is,  *'^o  fQ,  but  do  not 
repeat  the  oblation. "  ypon  thif  they  ^11  shift  ^he 
sacerdotal  string  to  the  right  shoul^iprj  an4  looking 
towards  the  south,  and  being  clad  in  a  single  gar- 
ment without  a  mantle,  they  stir  the  water  with  the 
ring  finger  of  the  left  hand,  saying,  *^  waters,  purify 
us/'    With  the  same  fioger  pf  t^  right  band  they^ 
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throw  up  some  water  towards  the  south,  and  after 
phmging  once  under  the  surface  of  the  river,  they 
ruli  themselves  with  their  hands.  An  oblation  of 
water  must  he  next  presented  from  the  joined  palms 
of  the  hands,  naming  the  deceased  and  the  lamily 
from  which  lie  sprung,  and  saying,  *'  may  this  obla- 
tion reach  thee."  If  it  be  intended  to  show  particu- 
lar honour  to  the  deceased,  three  offerings  of  water 
may  be  thus  made. 

After  finishing  the  usual  libations  of  water  to 
satisfy  the  manes  of  the  deceased,  they  quit  the  river 
and  shift  their  wet  clothes  for  other  apparel  ;  they 
then  sip  water  without  swallowing  it,  and  sitting 
down  on  the  soft  turf,  alleviate  their  sorrow  by  the 
recital  of  the  following  or  other  suitable  moral  sen-, 
tenccs,  refraining  at  the  same  time  from  tears  and 
lamentation. 

1.  **  Foolish  is  he  M'ho  seeks  permanence  in  the 
**  human  state,-  unsolid  like  the  stem  of  the  plantain 
**  tree,  transient  like  the  foanri  of  the  sea.'* 

2.  *'  Wh  EN  a  body,  formed  of  five  elements  to  re- 
**  ceive  the  reward  of  deeds  done  in  its  own  former 
*'  person,  reverts  to  its  five  original  principles,  what 
**  room  is  there  for  regret?" 

3.  "'  The  earth  is  perishable,  the  ocean,  the  Gods 
*'  themselves  pass  away  :  how  should  not  that  bubble, 
'*  mortal  man,  meet  destruction?" 

4.  '*  All  that  is  low  must  finally  perish  ;  all  that 
*^  is  elevated  must  ultimately  fall ;  all  compound 
**  bodies  must  end  in  dissolution,  and  life  is  con* 
*'  eluded  with  death." 

5.  Unwillingly  do  the  manes  of  the  deceased 
**  taste  the  tears  and  rheum  shed  by  their  kinsmen; 
'*  then  do  not  wail,  but  diligently  perform  theobsfr 
**  quies  of  the  dead  *." 
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•  The  recital  of  these  verses  is  specially  directed  by  Ya'jht*"!,  _^^ 
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At  night  if  the  corpse  were  burnt  by  day,  or  in 
the  day  time  if  the  ceremony  were  not  completed 
until  night;  or  in  case  of  exigency,  whenever  the 
priest  approvesi,  the  nearest  relation  of  the  deceased 
takes  up  water  in  a  new  earthen  jar,  and  returns  to 
the  town  preceded  by  a  person  bearing  a  staff  *,  and 
attended  oy  the  rest  walking  in  procession,  and  led 
by  the  youngest.  Going  to  the  door  of  his  own 
house,  or  to  a  placQ  of  worship,  or  to  some  spot  near 
water,  he  prepares  the  ground  for  the  oblation  of  a 
funeral  cake,  by  raising  a  small  altar  of  earth,  and 
marking  lines  on  it  as  is  practised  for  other  oblations. 
Then  taking  a  brush  of  cusd  grass  in  his  right  hand, 
lie  washes  therewith  the  ground,  over  which  cusd 
grass  is  spread,  saying,  *'  such  a  one  (naming  the 
aeceased,  and  the  family  from  which  he  sprung)  ! 
may  this  oblation  be  acceptable  to  thee."  Next, 
making  a  ball  of  three  handfulls  of  boiled  rice  mixed 
with  ri/^t,  fruits  of  various  sorts,  honey,  milk,  but- 
ter, *  and  similar  things,  such  as  sugar,  roots,  pot- 
herbs, &c.  (or  if  that  be  impracticable  with  tila  at  least) 
he  presents  it  on  the  spot  he  had  purified,  naming  the 
deceased,  and  saying,  ''may  this  first  funeral  cake, 
which  shall  restore  thy  head,  he  acceptable  to  thee." 
Again  purifying  the  spot  in  the  same  manner  as  before, 
and  with  the  same  words  addressed  to  the  deceased, 
he  silently  puts  fragrant  flowers,  resin,  a  lighted 
lamp,  betel  leaves,  and  similar  things,  on  the  funeral 
cake,  and  then  presents  a  woollen  yarn,  naming  the 
deceased,  and  saying,  ''may  this  apparel,  made  of 
woollen  yarn,  be  acceptable  to  thee. "     He  next  offers 

.  -  an  earthen  vessel  full  of  tlla  and  water  near  the  f u- 

.  neral  cake,  and  says,    "  may  this  vessel  of  tila.  and 

'4  water  be  acceptable  to  thee." 

It  is  customary  to  set  apart,  on  a  leaf,  some  food 

:   for  the  crows,  after  which  the  cake  and  other  things 

RS  which 

•  The  purpose  of  his  carrying  a  staff  is  to  scare  evil  spirits  and 
ghosts. 

+  Se^amum  indicum  Linm. 
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tvhich  have  been  ofTered  must  be  thrown  into  the 
water.  This  part  of  the  ceremony  is  then  concluded 
by  wiping  the  ground,  and  offering  thereon  a  lamp, 
Water,  and  wreaths  of  flowers,  naming  the  deceaara 
M'ith  each  ()l)lation,  and  saying,  ''may  this  be  ac- 
ceptable to  thee.** 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  water  and  milk 
must  be  suspended  in  earthen  vessels  before  the  door 
in  honour  of  the  deceased,  with*thi$  address  to  him, 
*' Such  a  one  deceased  !  bathe  here — drink  this:"  and 
the  same  ceremony  may  be  repeated  every  evening 
until  the  period  of  mourning  expire. 

When  tlie  persons  who  attended  the  funeral  return 
home  and  approach  tlie  house  door,  (before  the  ce- 
remony of  suspending  water  and  milk,  but  after  the 
other  rites  above-mentioned,)  they  each  bite  three 
leaves  of  Nimha  *  between  their  teeth,  sip  water,  and 
touch  a  branch  of  Sami'\  with  their  right  hands, 
while  the  priest  says,  *'  may  the  Sami  tree  atone  for 
sins."  Each  mourner  then  touches  fire,  while  the 
priest  says,  *' may  fire  grant  us  hap|>iness;  and 
standing  between  a  bull  and  a  goat,  touches  both 
those  animals  while  the  priest  recites  an  appropriate 
prayer  %,  Then,  after  touching  the  tip  of  a  blade  of 
Durvd  grass,  a  piece  of  coral,  some  clarified  butter, 
water,  cow  dung,  and  white  mustard  seed,  or  r»b- 
bing  his  head  and  limbs  with  the  butter  and  mustard 
seed,  each  man  stands  on  a  stone  while  the  priest 
says  for  him,  '*  may  I  be  firm  like  this  stone,"  and 
thus  he  enters  his  house. 

During  ten  days,  funeral  cakes,  together  with  li- 
bations of  water  and  tila,  must  be  offered  as  on  tte 
first  day,  augmenting,  however,  the  number  each 
time,  so  that  ten  cakes,    and   as  many   libations  of 

water 

•  Mclia  Atadirachta  Linn. 
+  Adenanthera  aculeate,  or  Prosopis  aculeata. 
J  I  must  for  the  present  omit  it,  because  it  is  not  exhibited  a^ 
length  in  any  work  I  have  yet  consulted. 
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Water  and  tila  l^e  offered  on  the  tenth  day,  and  with 
this  further  difference,  that  the  address  varies  each 
time.      On   the    second  day  the  prayer  is,    **  may 
this  second  cake/  which  shall  restore  thy  ears,  eyes, 
and  nose,  be  acceptable."    On  the  third  day,   "\his 
third  cake,  which  shall  restore  thy  throat,  arms,  and 
breast. "    On  the  fourth,  ^ '  thy  navel  and  organs  of 
excretion;"  on   the  fifth,    **  thy  knees,   legs,  and 
■     feet;"  on  the  sixlb,    **all  thy  vitals;"  on  the  se- 
venth,  *'  all  thy  vdos ;"  on  the  eighth,   *'  thy  teeth, 
nails  and  hair ;"  on  the  ninth,  "  thy  manly  strength ;" 
on  the  tenth,  *^  may  this  tenth  cake,  which  shall  fully 
satisfy  the  hunger  and  thirst  of  thy  renewed  body, 
he  acceptable  to  thee. "     During  this  period,  a  pebble 
wrapt  «p  in  a  fragment  of  the  deceased's  shroud,  is 
worn  by  theheir  suspended  on  his  neck.  To  thatpebble 
as  a  type  of  the  deceased,  the  funeral  cakes  are  offered. 
The  same  vessel   in  which   the    first  oblation  was 
made  must  be  used  throughout  the  period  of  mourn- 
ing ;  this  vessel  therefore  is  also  carried  by  the  heir 
in  the  fragment  of  the  shroud.     He  uses  that  slip 
t)f  cloth  taken  from  the  winding  sheet,  as  a  sacri- 
fi<:;ial  cord,  and  makes  the  oblations  every  day  on  the 
same  iq>ot ;  should  either  the  vessel  or  the  pebble  be 
lost  by  any  accident,  the  offerings  must  be  recom- 
_inenccd. 

If  the  mourning  last  three  days  only,  ten  funeral 
4cakes  must  be  nevertheless  offered,  three  on  the  first 
jBLiid  third  days,  and  four  on  the  second  ;  if  it  lasts 
tie  more  than  one  day,  the  ten  oblations  must  be 
^tnade  at  once. 

All  the  kinsmen  of  the  deceased  within  the  sixth 
^degree  of  consanguinity,  should  fast  for  three  days 
And  nights,  or  one  at  the  least ;  however,  if  that  be 
:%ft>practicable,  they  may  eat  a  single  meal  at  night, 
purchasing  the  f©od  ready  prepared,  but  oil  no  ac- 
4^ount  preparing  victuals  at  home.  So  long  as  the 
'4a3ournino:  lasts,  the  nearest  relations  of  the  de« 
eased  must  not  e^Kceed  one  daily  meai^  ngr  eat  flesh- 

R  4  meat, 
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meat,  nor  any  food  seasoned  with  factitious  salt; 
they  must  use  a  plate  made  of  the  leaves  of  any  tree 
but  the  plantain,  or  else  take  their  food  from  the 
hands  of  some  other  persons  ;  they  must  not  handle 
a  knife,  or  any  other  implement  made  of  iron,  nor 
sleep  upon  a  bed-stead,  nor  adorn  their  persons,  but 
remain  squalid,  and  refrain  from  perfumes  and  other 
gratifications;  they  must  likewise  omit  the  daily 
ceremonies  of  ablution  and  diviaP .worship.  On  the 
third  and  fifth  days,  as  also  on  thd  seventh  and  ninth, 
the  kinsmen  asseipble,  bathe  in  the  open  air,  offer 
tila  and  water  to  the  deceased,  and  take  a  repast  to- 
gether ;  they  place  lamps  at  cross  roads,  and  in  their 
own  houses,  and  likewise  on  the  way  to  the  cemetery, 
and  they  observe  vigils  in  honour  of  the  deceased. 

On  the  last  day  of  mourning,  or  earlier  in  those 
countries  where  the  obsequies  are  expedited  on  the 
second  or  third  day,  the  nearest  kinsman  of  the  de- 
ceased gathers  his  ashes  after  offering  a  ^radd'ha 
singly  for  him. 

In  the  first  place  the  kinsman  smears  with  cow 
dung  the  spot  where  the  oblation  is  to  be  presented  ; 
and  after  washing  his  hands  and  feet,  sipping  water, 
and  taking  up  cus'a  grass  in  his  hand,  he  sits  down 
on  a  cushion  pointed  towards  the  south,  and  placed 
upon  a  blade  of  cus'a  grass,  the  tip  of  which  must  also 
point  towards  the  south.  He  then  places  near  him 
a  bundle  of  cus'a  grass,  consecrated  by  pronouncing 
the  word  namah  !  or  else  prepares  a  fire  for  oblations  ; 
the^,  lighting  a  lamp  with  clarified  butter  or  with 
oil  of  sesanium,  and  arranging  the  food  and  other 
things  intended  to  be  offered,  he  must  sprinkle 
himself  with  water,  meditating  on  Vishn'u  sur- 
named  the  lotos-eyed,  or  revolving  in  his  mind 
this  verse,  *^  Whether  pure  or  defiled,  or  wherever 
he  may  have  gone,  he,  who  remembers  the  being, 
whose  eyes  are  like  the  lotos,  shall  be  pure  externally 
and   internally."  .Shitting  the  sacerdotal  cord  on 
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his  right  shoulder,  he  takes  up  a  brush  of  cus'a  grass^ 
and  presents  water  together  with  iila  and  with  blos- 
soms, naming  the  deceased  and  the  family  from 
which  he  sprung,  and  saying,  **  may  this  water  for 
ablutions  be  acceptable  to  thee."  Then  saying, 
**may  this  be  right,"  he  pronounces  a  vow  or  solemn 
declaration.  **  This  day  I  will  offer  on  a  bundle  of 
Cfi/flp  grass  (or,  if  such  be  the  custom,,  *' on  fire") 
a  ^riMha  for  a  single  person,  with  unboiled  food, 
together  with  clarified  butter  and  with  water,  pre- 
paratory to  the  gathering  of  the  bones  of  such  a  one 
deceased."  The  priests  answering  **  do  so,"  he  says 
^^namb!  namahr  while  the  priests  meditate  the 
g&yatriy  and  thrice  repeat,  **  Salutation  to  the  Gods, 
to  the  manes  of  ancestors,  and  to  mighty  saints ; 
to  Sxv&hd  [goddess  of  fire]  ;  to  Sfoad'hA  [the  food  of 
the  manes]  :  salutation  unto  them-  for  ever  and 
ever." 

He  then  presents  a  cushion  made  of  cusa  grass, 
naming  the  deceased,  and  saying,  **  may  this  be  ac- 
ceptable unto  thee ;"  and  afterwards  diftributes  meal 
of  sesamum,  while  the  priests  recite,  **  May  the  de- 
mons and  fierce  giants  that  isit  on  this  consecrated 
spot,  be  dispersed  ;  and  the  blood-thirsty  savages 
that  inhabit  the  earth,  may  they  go  to  any  other  place 
to  which  their  inclinations  may  lead  them." 

Placing  an  oval  vessel  with  its  narrowest  end 
towards  the  south,  he  takes  up  two  blades  of  grass ; 
and  breaking  oft  a  span's  length,  throws  them  into 
the  vessel;  and,  .after  sprinkling  them  with  Mater, 
makes  a  libation,  Kvhile  the  priests  say,  **  May 
divine  waters  be  auspicious  to  us  for  accumulation, 
for  grain,  and  for  refreshing  draughts ;  may  they 
listen  to  us,  and  grant  that  we  may  be  associated 
with  good  auspices."  He  then  throws  in  /i/a, 
while  the  priests  say,  **  Thou  art  iila,  sacred  to 
Soma  ;  framed  by  the  divinity,  thou  dost  produce 
celestial  bliss  [for  him  that  makes  oblations]  ;  mixed 

with 
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meat,  nor  any  food  seasoned  with  factitious  salt; 
they  must  use  a  plate  made  of  the  leaves  of  any  tree 
hut  the  plantain,  or  else  take  their  food  from  the 
hands  of  some  other  persons  ;  they  must  not  handle 
a  knife,  or  any  other  implement  made  of  iron,  nor 
sleep  upon  a  bed-stead,  nor  adorn  their  persons,  but 
remain  squalid,  and  refrain  from  perfumes  and  other 
gratifications;  they  must  likewise  omit  the  daily 
ceremonies  of  ablution  and  diviM  worship.  On  the 
third  and  fifth  days,  as  also  on  the  seventh  and  ninth, 
the  kinsmen  assemble,  bathe  in  the  open  air,  offer 
tila  and  water  to  the  deceased,  and  take  a  repast  to- 
gether ;  they  place  lamps  at  cross  roads,  and  m  their 
own  houses,  and  likewise  on  the  way  to  the  cemetery, 
and  they  observe  vigils  in  honour  of  the  deceased. 

On  the  last  day  of  mourning,  or  earlier  in  those 
countries  where  the  obsequies  are  expedited  on  the 
second  or  third  day,  the  nearest  kinsman  of  the  de- 
ceased gathers  his  ashes  after  offering  a  ^riMha 
singly  for  him. 

In  the  first  place  the  kinsman  smears  with  cow 
dung  the  spot  where  the  oblation  is  to  be  presented ; 
and  after  washing  his  hands  and  feet,  sipping  water, 
and  taking  up  cus'a  grass  in  his  hand,  he  sits  down 
on  a  cushion  pointed  towards  the  south,  and  placed 
upon  a  blade  of  a//flr  grass,  the  tip  of  which  must  also 
point  towards  the  south.  He  then  places  near  him 
a  bundle  of  cus'a  grass,  consecrated  by  pronouncing 
the  word  namcili  !  or  else  prepares  a  fire  for  oblations; 
thefn,  lighting  a  lamp  with  clarified  butter  or  with 
oil  of  sesanium,  and  arranging  the  food  and  other 
tilings  intended  to  be  offered,  he  must  sprinkle 
himself  with  water,  meditating  on  Vishn'u  sitf^ 
r.anied  the  lotos-eyed,  or  revolving  in  his  mind 
this  verse,  *^  Whether  pure  or  defiled,  or  wherever 
he  may  have  gone,  he,  who  remembers  the  being 
whoseeyes  are  like  the  lotos,  shall  be  pure  externalfjf 
and   internally."  .Shifting  the   sacerdotal  cord  oa 
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his  right  shoulder,  he  takes  up  a  brush  of  cusa  grass, 
and  presents  water  together  with  tila  and  with  blos- 
soms, naming  the  deceased  and  the  family  from 
which  he  sprung,  and  saying,  *^  may  this  water  for 
ablutions  be  acceptable  to  thee."  Then  saying, 
"  may  this  be  right,"  he  pronounces  a  vow  or  solemn 
declaration.  **  This  day  I  will  offer  on  a  bundle  of 
cuia  grass  (or,  if  such  be  the  custom,  ''on  fire") 
a  ^r&Mha  for  a  single  person,  with  unboiled  food, 
together  with  clarified  butter  and  with  water,  pre- 
paratory to  the  gathering  of  the  bones  of  such  a  one 
deceased."  The  priests  answering  '*  do  so,"  he  says 
*'nam6!  namahr  while  the  priests  meditate  the 
gdjfatri^  and  thrice  repeat,  **  Salutation  to  the  Gods, 
to  the  manes  of  ancestors,  and  to  mighty  saints ; 
to  Sw&h&  [goddess  of  fire]  ;  to  Sfvad'hd  [the  food  of 
.  the  manes]  :  salutation  unto  them  for  ever  and 
ever. '' 

He  then  presents  a  cushion  made  of  cusa  grass, 
naming  the  deceased,  and  saying,  **  may  this  be  ac- 
ceptable unto  thee ;"  and  afterwards  diftributes  meal 
t>f  sesamum,  while  the  priests  recite,  '*  May  the  de- 
mons and  fierce  giants  that  sit  on  this  consecrated 
spot,  be  dispersed  ;  and  the  blood-thirsty  savages 
tnat  inhabit  the  earth,  may  they  go  to  any  other  place 
to  which  their  inclinations  may  lead  them." 

Pj^ACiNG  an  oval  vessel  with  its  narrowest  end 

towards  the  south,  he  takes  up  two  blades  of  grass  ; 

s,nd  breaking  oft'  a  span's  length,  throws  them  into 

tiie  vessel ;  and, . after  sprinkling  them  with  water, 

makes   a  libation,  Kvhile  the  priests  say,    **   May 

divine  waters  be  auspicious  to  us  for  accumulation, 

*^r  grain,  and  for  refreshing  draughts ;  may  they 

l-isten  to  us,  and  grant  that  we  may  be  associated 

..  ."^rith   good    auspices."      He    then  throws  in    tila, 

\  "^rhile  the  priests  saj^    **  Thou  art  tila,  sacred  to 

ti^SdMA  ;  framed  by  the  divinity,  thou  dost  produce 

^^destial  bliss  [for  him  that  makes  oblations]  ;  mixed 

with 
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and  the  holy  sages,  immolated  as  a  v]6);im  on  sacred 
grass ;  and  thus  performed  a  solemn  act  of  religion* 
10.  Into  how  many  portions  did  they  divide  this 
being,  whom  they  immolated  ?  what  did  his  mouth 
become?  what  are  his  arms,  his  thighs,  and  his 
feet  now  called  ?  11.  His  mouth  becatne  a  priest; 
his  arm  was  made  a  soldier;  his  thigh  was  trans- 
formed into  a  husbandman;  from  his  feet  sprung 
the  servile  man.  12.  The  moon  was  produced  from 
his  mind;  the  sun  sprung  from  his  eye;  air  and 
breath  pi*oceeded  from  his  ear ;  and  fire  rose  frond 
his  niouth.  13.  The  subtile  element  was  produced 
from  his  navel;  the  sky  from  his  head j  the  earth 
from  his  feet ;  and  space  from  his  ear :  thus  did  he 
frame  worlds.  14.  In  that  solemn  sacrifice,  which 
the  Gods  performed  with  him  as  a  viftim,  spring 
was  the  butter,  summer  the  fuel,  and  f^ultry  weather 
the  oblation.  1 5.  Seven  were  the  moats  [surround- 
ing the  altar]  ;  thrice  seven  were  the  logs  of  holy 
fuel ;  at  that  sacrifice,  which  the  Gods  performed, 
immolating  this  being  as  the  victim,  lo.  By  that 
sacrifice  the  Gods  worshipped  this  victim  :  such  were 
primeval  duties  ;  and  thus  did  they  attain  heaven, 
where  former  Gods  and  mighty  demigods  abide** 

Next  spreading  ens  a  grass  near  the  fragments  of 
the  repast,  and  taking  some  unboiled  rice  with  tila 
and  clarified  butter,  he  must  distribute  it  on  the 
grass,  while  the  priests  recite  for  him  these  prayers  : 
^*  May  those  in  my  family,  who  have  been  burnt  by 
fire,  or  who  are  alive  and  yet  uuburnt,  be  satisfied 
with  this  food  presented  on  the  ground  ;  and  pro- 
ceed contented  towards  the  supreme  path  [of  eternal 
bliss].  May  tliose,  who  have  no  father  nor  mother, 
nor  kinsman,  nor  food,  nor  supply  of  nourishment, 

be 

•  I  think  it  unnecessary  to  quote  fpm  the  commentary  the  expla- 
nation of  this  curious  passage  of  the  Veda  as  it  is  there  given,  because 
it  does  not  really  elucidate  the  sense  ;  the  allegory  is,  for  the  most 
part,  sufficiently  obvious.  Othei;  prayers  may  be  also  recited  on  the 
game  occasion  :  it  would  be  tedious  to  insert  them  all  in  this  place. 
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be  contented  with  this  food  offered  on  the  ^eund» 
and  attain,  like  it,  a  happy  abode."  He  then  gives 
the  Brdmarias  water  to  rince  their  mouths  ;  and  the 
priests  once  more  recite  the  G&yatri  and  the  prayer, 
**  may  the  winds  blow  sweet,"  &c.    " 

Then  taking  in  his  left  hand  another  vessel  con-*^ 
taining  tila^  blossoms  and  water,  and  in  his  right 
a  brush  made  of  cus'a  grass,  he  sprinkes  water  over 
the  grass  spread  on  the  consecrated  spot,  naming  the 
deceased,  and  saying,  **  may  this  ablution  be  ac- 
ceptable to  thee :"  he  afterwards  takes  a  cake  or  ball 
of  food  mixed  with  clarified  butter,  and  presents  it, 
saying,  **may  this  cake  be  acceptable  to  tliee  ;"  and 
deals  out  the  food  with  this  prayer,  **  Ancestors, 
rejoice;  take  your  respective  shares,  and  be  strong 
as  bulls."  Then  walking  round  by  the  left,  to  the 
northern  side  of  the  consecrated  spot,  and  meditat- 
ing, •'  Ancestors  be  glad^  take  your  respective 
shares,  and  be  strong  as  bulls:  "he  returns  by  the  same 
road,  and  again  sprinkles  water  on  the  ground  to 
wash  the  oblation,  saying,  **  may  this  ablution  be  ac- 
ceptable to  thee. " 

Next,  touching  his  hip  with  his  elbow,  or  else 
his  right  side,  and  having  sipped  water,  he  must 
make  six  libations  of  water  with  the  hollo^*j  palms  of 
his  hand,  saying,  **  Salutation  unto  thee,  O  deceased, 
and  unto  the  saddening  [hot]  season;  salutatioa 
unto  thee,  O  deceased,  and  unto  the  month  of  tapas 
[or  dewy  season]  ;  salutation  unto  thee,  O  deceased, 
and  unto  that  [season]  which  abounds  with  water ; 
^lu  tat  ion  unto  thee,  O  deceased,  and  to  the  nectar 
[oF  blossoms]  ;  salutation  unto  thee,  O  deceased, 
and  to  the  terrible  and  angry  [season]  ;  salutation 
unto  thee,  O  deceased,  and  to  female  fire  [or  the 
sultry  season]  *." 

He  next  offers  a  thread  on  the  funeral  cake,  hold- 
ing the  wet  brush  in  his  hand,  naming  the  deceased, 

and 

*  See  note  B. 
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ther  of  Pal^s  a*  instead  of  tongs,  first  draws  out 
from  the  ashes  the  bones  of  the  head,  and  afterwards 
the  otluT  bones  successively  ;  sprinkles  them  with 
perfumed  liquids  and  with  clarified  butter  made  of 
row's  milk  ;  and  puts  them  into  a  casket  made  of 
the  leaves  of  the  Palasa:  this  he  places  in  anew 
earthen  vessel,  covers  it  M'ith  a  lid,  and  ties  it  up 
with  thread.     Choosing  some  clean  spot  where  en- 
croachments of  the  river  are  not  to  be  apprehended, 
he  digs  a  very  deep  hole,  and  spreads  ctis'a  grass  at 
the  bottom  of  it,  and  over  the  grass  a  piece  of  yel- 
low cloth  ;  he  places  thereon  the  earthen  vessel  con- 
taining the  bones  of  the  deceased,  covers  it  with  a 
]ump  of  mud,  together  with  thorns,  moss  and  mud; 
and   plants  a  tree  in   the  excavation,   or  raises  a 
mound  of  masonry,   or  makes  a  pond,    or  erects  a 
standard.     He,   and  the  rest  of  the  kinsmen,  then 
bathe  in  their  clothes.     At  a  subsequent  time,  the 
son  or  other  near  relation  fills  up  the  excavation,  and 
levels  the  ground  ;  he  throws  the  ashes  of  the  fiineral 
])ile  into  the  water ;  cleans  the  spot  with  cow-dnug 
and  water;    presents  oblation  to  S'iva    and  other 
deities  in  the  manner  before   mentioned,   dismisses 
those  deities,  and  casts  the  oblation  into  water.    To 
cover  the  spot  w  here  the  funeral  pile  stood,  a  tree 
should  be  planted,  or  a  mound  of  masonry  be  raised, 
or  a  pond  dug,  or  a  standard  be  erected  f.     Again  at  a 

sub- 

•  Butea  frondosa  Linn,  and  superba  Roxb. 

+  This  does  not  appear  to  be  very  aniversaily  practised  ;  hot  aiB'' 
nument  is  always  erected  on  the  spot  where  a  woman  has  burnt  hcrrf 
with  her  husband's  corpse,  or  where  any  person  has  died  a  legal  vo^ 
tary   death.     A  mausoleum  is  hovvever  often  built  in  honour  rf' ] 
Hindu  prince  or  noble;  it   is  called  in   the ///W»j/0«/langa>|4' 
Ch'hetrS  ;  and  the  practice  of  consecrating  a  temple  in  honouf  of™^ 
deceased  is  still  more  common,  especially  in  the  centrical  parts  of  !»* 
I  shall  take  some  future  occasion  to  resume  a  subject  alluded  to  in** 
note ;  but  in  the  mean  time  it  may  be  fit  to  remark,  that  legal  «** 
was  formerly  common  among  the  Hindus,  and  is  not  now  very  '*Jj™-^  ^ 
although  instances  of  men's  burning  themselves  have  not  perhafsUjJ 
occurred  so  often  as  their  drowning  themselves  in  holy  rivers.    •• 
blind  father  and  mother  of  the  young  anchorite,  whom  Oas'akat'i* 
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siibse<Juent  time,  the  son,  or  other  near  felatidti,  car- 
ries the  bones  Avhich  were  so  buried  to  the  river 
Ganges :  he  bathes  there,  lubs  the  vessel  with  the 
five  productions  of  kine,  puts  gold,  honey,  clarified 
butter  and  tila  on  the  vessel,  and  looking  towards 
the  south,  and  advancing  into  the  river,  with  thfcse 
words,  '' be  there  salutation  unto  justice,"  throws 
the  vessel  into  the  Avaters  of  tlie  Ganges,  saying, 
'^  riiay  he  (the  deceased)  be  pleased  Avitli  me."— 
Again  bathing,  he  stands  upright,  and  contemplates 
the  sun ;  then  sipping  water,  and  taking  up  cus'a 
grass,  tila  and  water,  pays  the  priests  their  fees. 

So  long  as  mourning  lasts  after  gathering  the 
ashes,  the  nea[r  relations  of  the  deceased  continue  to 
offer  water  with  the  same  formalities  and  prayers  as 
abo'^^e-mentioned,  and  to  refrain  from  factitious  salt, 
butter,  &c.  On  the  last  day  of  mourning,  the  near- 
6dt  relation  puts  on  neat  apparel,  and  causes  his  house 
and  furniture  to  be  cleaned  ;  he  then  goes  out  of  the 
town,  and  after  offering  the  tenth  funeral  cake  in 
the  manner  before  described,  he  makes  ten  libations 
of  water  from  the  palms  of  his  hands ;  causes  the 
hair  of  his  head  and  body  to  be  shaved,  and  his  nails 
to  be  cut,   and  gives  the  barbers  the  clothes  which 

S  were 

jlcw  by  mistake,  burnt  themselves  with  the  corpse  of  their  son.  The 
scholiast  of  the  Ragbuvans^a,  in  which  poem,  as  well  as  in  the  Rama- 
tvan'a,  this  story  is  beautifully  told,  quotes  a  text  of  law  to  prove 
chat  suicide  is  in  such  instances  legal.  I  cannot  refrain  from  also  men- 
*  'WSiiKAng,  that  instances  are  not  unfrequent  where  persons  afflicted  with 
StSathsome  2nd  incurable  diseases,  have  caused  themselves  to  be  buried 
^ItVe,  I  hope  soon  to  be  the  channel  of  communicating  to  the  Asiatic 
Sodety  a  very  remarkable  case  of  a  leper  rescued  from  a  premature 
"^^Mive,  and  radically  cured  of  his  distemper.  I  must  also  take  this 
lion  of  annbuncing  a  very  singular  practice  which  prevails  among 
slowest  tribes  of  the  inhabitants  of  Berar  and  Gond<wana,  Suicide 
ifDt  anfiequently  vowed  by  such  persons  in  return  for  boons  soli- 
from  idols,  and  to  fulfil  his  vow,  the  successful  votary  throws 
ilf  from  a  precipice  named  Calahha'travay  situated  in  the  moun- 
between  the  Tdpti  and  Nermadd  rivers.  The  annual  fair  held 
:  that  spot  at  the  beginning  of  spring,  usually  witnesses  eight  or  ten 
ictims  of  thb  superstition. 
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were  worn  at  the  funeral  of  the  deceased,  and  adds 
some  other  remuneration.  He  then  anoints  his  head 
and  limbs  down  to  his  feet,  with  oil  of  sesamum, 
rubs  all  his  limbs  with  meal  of  sesamum,  and  his  head 
with  the  ground  pods  of  wiiire  mustard  ;  he  bathes, 
sips  water,  touches  and  blesses  various  auspicious 
thinjjs,  such  as  stones,  clarified  butter,  leaves  of 
Nhtiba,  white  mustard,  Diirvu  grass,  coral,  a  cow, 
gold,  curds,  honey,  a  mirror,  and  a  conch;  and 
also  toudics  a  bambu  staff,  lie  now  returns  puri- 
iied  to  his  home,  and  thus  completes  the  first  obse- 
quies of  the  drrcascd. 

The  second  ^eric-s  of  obsequies,  commencing  on 
the  (lav  after  the  period  of  mourning  has  elapsed,  \i 
opened  by  a  lustration  termed  the  consolatory  cere- 
mony, the  description  of  which  must  be  here  abridged 
for  want  of  a  commentary  to  explain  all  the  prayerf 
that  are  recited  at  tliis  religious  rite  ;  ibr  the  same 
reason  an  account  of  tlie  ceremonies  attending  the 
consecration  and  dismissal  of  a  bull  in  honour  of  the 
deceased,  must  for  the  present  be  postponed. 

The  lustration  consists  in  the  consecration  of  four 
vessels  of  water,  and  ^prinklmg  therewith  the  house; 
the  furniture,  and  the  persons  belonging  to  the  fa- 
mily. After  lighting  a  fire,  and  blessing  the  atten- 
dant Brahmanas^  the  priest  fills  four  vessels  with 
^vater,  and  putting  his  hand  into  the  first,  meditatfs 
the  gayatri  before  and  after  reciting  the  following 
prayers  ; 

i.  '*  May  generous  M'aters  be  auspicious  to  us,  for 
grain  and  for  refreshing  draughts ;  may  they  ap-  J^^ 
proach  towards  us,  that  we  may  be  associated  witi 
good  auspices."  C.  "  Earth,  afford  us  ease,  befrf^ 
from  thorns,  be  habitable;  widely  extended  as dwo —j^ 
art,  procure  us  happiness."  3.  "O  waters!  since Bi; 
ye  afford  delight,  grant  us  food,  and  the  rapturotf » j, 
bight  [of  the  Supreirie  Being],"     4.    ^' Like  tender » 


3  mothcn 
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mothers,  make  us  here  partakers  of  your  most  au- 
spicious essence  *." 

Putting  his  hand  into  the  second  vessel,  the 
priest  meditates  the  gdyatri^  and  the  four  prayers 
above  quoted,  adding  some  others,  and  concluding 
this,  second  consecration  of  water  by  once  more 
meditating  tlie  gdyatru 

Then  taking  a  lump  of  sugar  and  a  copper  ves- 
sel in  his  left  hand,  biting  the  sugar  and  spitting  it 
out  again,  the  priest  sips  water  ;  afterwards  putting 
his  hand  into  the  third  vessel,  he  meditates  the  gdy- 
atJ'i  and  the  four  prayers  above  cited,  interposing 
this,  ''May  Indra  and  Varun'a  [the  regents  of 
the  sky  and  of  the  ocean]  accept  our  oblations,  and 
gratit  us  happiness;  may  Indh  a  and  the  cherishing 
sun  grant  us  happiness  in  the  distribution  of  food ; 
may  Indra  and  the  moon  grant  us  the  happiness  of- 
attaining  the  road  to  celestial  bliss,  and  the  associa- 
tion of  good  auspices."  The  priest  adds,  1.  ''May 
we  sufficiently  attain  your  essence  with  which  you 
satisfy  the  universe  —  Waters!  grant  it  to  us." 
a.  "  May  heaven  be  our  comfort ;  may  the  sky, 
earth,  water,  salutary  herbs,  trees,  the  assembled 
gods,  the  creator,  and  the  universe,  be  our  comfort ; 
may  that  comfort  obviate  difficulties,  and  become  to 
BS  the  means  of  attainino;  our  wishes."  3.  "  Make 
mc  perfect  in  [my  own  person,  and  in  the  persons  of 
all  who  are]  connected  with  me;  may  all  beings  view 
me  with  the  [benevolent]  eye  of  the  sun :  I 
. '  -n^iew  all  beings  with  the  solar  eye ;  let  us  view  each 
-^ther  with  the  [benevolent]  solar  eye."     4.  "Make 

S 1^  me 

•  The  translation  of  several  among  these  prayers  is  a  little  varied 

n  a  former  version  of  them,  to  conform  with  the  different  exposi- 

*  given  in  different  places  by  the  commentators  I  have  consulted. 

the  same  purpose  1  shall  here  subjoin  another  version  of  the  gay^ 

'.    "  £anh  !  Sky  !  Heaven  !     Let  us  meditate  on  [these  and. on] 

most  excellent  light  and  power  of  that  generous,  sportive,  and  re~ 

odent  Sun  :  [praying  that]  it  may  guide  our  intellects."     A  para- 

C'iirafe  of  this  very  important  text  may  be  found  in  the  preface  to  the 

J^<^u»Iation  of  MenUj  p.  xviii. 
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m&  perfect  in  my  own  person,  and  in  the  persona 
of  all  who  are  allied  to  me  ;  may  I  live  long  in  thy 
siu;]it ;   loiio-  may  I  live  in  thy  sight."     5.  *'  Saluta^ 
tion  to  thee  [()  fire  !J  who  dost  .seize  ohlations,  to 
thee  who  dost  shine,   to  thee  who  dost  scintillate; 
MVsy  thy  flames  burn  our  foes  ;  niayst  thou  the  purifier 
he  auspicious   unto  us."     6.   "  Sahitation  to  thee, 
manifested  in  lightning ;  salutation  to  thee,  mani- 
fested in  thunder;  salutation  to  thee,  O  God!  for 
thou    dost    endeavour    to    bestow    celestial   bliss." 
7.  **  Since  thou  dost  seek  to  awe  the  wicked  [only], 
make  us  fearless  ;  grant  happiness  to  our  progeny, 
and  courage  to  our  cattle."     8.  **  May  water  and 
herbs  be  friendly  to  us ;  may  thev  be  inimical  to  him 
wiio  hates  us,   and  whom  we  hate."     9.  ''May  we 
see  an  hundred  years  that  pure  eye  which  rises  from 
the  east,  and  benefits  the  Gods  ;  may  we  live  a  hun- 
dred years ;  may  we  s])cak  a  hundred  years  ;  may  we 
be  free  from  distress  a  hundred  years,   and  again  a 
hundred  years."     After  another  prayer,    the  priest 
again  meditates  the  gayatri^  and  thus  concludes  the 
third  consecration.     He  then  hallows  the  fourth  ves- 
sel of  water  in  a  similar  manner,  with  a  repetition  of 
the  prayer  ''  May  the  earth   be  our  comfort,  8;c." 
and  wiiii  some  others,   which  must  be  here  omitted 
for  the  reason  l)eforc-mentioncd'*. 

Though  it  be  not  positively  enjoined,  it  is  cus- 
tomary, immediately  after  this  lustration, 'to  givft 
away  a  vessel  of  tila^  and  also  a  cow,  for  the  sake  of 
securing  the  passage  of  tlie  deceased  over  the  VaitC' 
ran']^  or  river  of  hell;  whence  the  cow  so  given  is. 
called  Vaitaran'i'dlicnii.     Afterwards  a  bed  with  its 

furniture 

*  At  most  religious  ceremonies,  and  especially  at  the  deprecatoiy 
rites,  the  prayers  directed  in  the  several  Vedas,  and  in  the  vaflOBI 
Sac* has  of  them,  differ  much.  Those  which  are  tranflated  in  Aft 
present  and  former  essays,  are  mostly  taken  froin  the  Tajufviih 
and  may  be  ufed  by  any  Brahmen^  instead  of  the  prayers  direfted* 
the  particular  Vedof  by  which  he  should  regulajrly  be  guided.  1^ 
subject  of  lustrations  is  curious  ;  they  are  performed  with  variow** 
remonies,  to  avert  calamities,  or  to  obviate  disappointments.  Sbod» 
other  engagements  permit  it,  this  topic  will  be  treated  in  a  future cssa/« 
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furniture  is  brought,  and  the  giver  sits  down  near 
the  Brdhmaiilay  who  has  been  invited  to  receive  the 
present;  after  saying,  *' salutation  to  this  bed  with 
its  furniture,  salutation  to  this  priest  to  whom  it  is 
given,"  he  pays  due  honour  to  the  Brahman'a  in 
the  usual  form  of  hospitality.  He  then  pours  water 
into  his  hand,  sayingj  ''I  give  thee  this  bed  with  its 
furniture  ;"  the  priest  replies,  ''  give  it. "  Uponthis 
he  .sprinkles  it  with  M-ater,  and  taking  up  cus'a  grass, 
tild?LVtA  water,  delivers  them  to  the  priest,  pouring  the 
water  into  his  hand  with  a  formal  declaration  of  the 
gift  and'  its  purpose,  and  again  delivers  a  bit  of  gold 
i^ith  cUs'a  grass,  &c.  making  a  similar  formal  de- 
claration. 1.  *^  This  day,  I,  being  desirous  of  ob* 
tainihg  celestial  bliss  for  such  a  one  defunct,  do  give 
unto  thfee,  such  a  one,  a  Brahniaii'a,  descended  froni 
such  a  family/  to  whom  due  honour  has  been  shown, 
this  bed  and  furniture,  which  has  been  duly  honour- 
-Hed,  and  Which  is  sacred  to  Visnx'u."  2.  "  This  day 
1:  give  unto  thee  (so  and  so)  this  gold,  sacrCd  to  fire, 
as  a  sacerdotal  fee,  for  the  sake  of  confirming  the 
donation  I  have  made  of  this  bed  and  furniture."  The 
SrAhmatiahoXh  times  replies,  ''be  it  well."  Then 
lying  upon  the  bed,  and  touching  it  with  the  upper 
part  of  his  middle  finger,  he  meditates  the  gayatri 
with  suitable  prayers,  adding,  ''  This  bed  i.s  sacred 
to  Vishn'u." 

WiTft  the  same  ceremonies,  and  with  similar  for- 

axial  declarations,  he  next  gives  away  to  a  Brahmaiia 

t^x  more  commonly,  in  both  instances,  to  a  married 

Couple,)  a  golden  image  of  the  deceased,  or  else  a 

"  len  idol,  or  both,  with  clothes  and  various  sorts 

fruit.      *  Afterwards  he  distributes  other  presents 

^  among  Brahman'aSy  for  the  greater  honour  of  the 

^   deceased  ;  making  donations  of  land,  and  giving  a 

;:]*   chair  or  stool,  clothes,  water,  fooil,   betel  leaf,  a 

,  *^  lamp,  gold,   silver,  a  parasol,  an  orchard  of  fruit 

^^^  trees,  wreathes  of  flowers,  a  pair  of  shoes,  another 

^^:  .bed,  another  milch  cow,  and  any  other  presents  he 

S  3  '  vmlv 
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*  may  choose  to  give,  such  as  an  elephant,  a  horse; 
'  a  carri:it»:c,  a  shive,  a  house,  and  so  forth.' 

It  is  liaidly  necessary  to  remark  on  this  quotation, 
that  none  but  very  rich  or  superstitious  persons 
make  these  an. pie  ilonatirjus,  which  are  not  positively 
enjoined,  thouij:h  strenuously  recommended. 

Theke  is  some  difference  in  the  reliurious  forma- 
lities,  with  \i  hich  various  things  are  given,  or  ac- 
cepted, on  this,  or  on  any  other  occasion.  In  the 
formal  declaration  too,  a  different  tutehiry  Deity  is 
named,  and  a  different  ohjeet  is  specified;  but,  in 
other  respefts,  the  form  of  the  declaration  is  similar, 
whatever  be  the  occasion  on  which  the  gift  is  made. 

In  niakins^  a  donation   of  land,  the  donor  sits 
down  with  his  face  to  the  east,  opposite  to  the  per- 
son to  whom  he  gives  it.     The  donor  says,   "  salu- 
tation to  this  land  with  its  produce :   salutation  to 
this  priest,  to  whom  I  give  it."     Then,    after  show- 
ing him  honour  in  the  usual  form,  he  pours  water 
into  his  hand,  saying,    **  1  give  thee  this  land  with 
its  produce."     The  other  replies,  '*  give  it."    Upon 
which  he  sprinkles  the  place  with  water  ;  and  taking 
up  water,  with  holy  basil,  and  cusa  grass,  he  pours 
the  water  into  the  other's  hand,  making  a  formal  de- 
claration of  the  donation  and  the  motive  of  it.    He 
then  delivers  a  bit  of  gold,  with  cus'ii  grass,  &e.  de- 
claring his  purpose  in  giving  it,   as  a  sacerdotal  fee. 
to  consolidate  the  donation  of  land.     The  other  nc- 
ccpts  the  gift  by  a  verbal  acknowledgment,  and  Die* 
ditates  th^  gdyatri  with  some  other  prayers.  J/^ 

A  CHAiii  or  stool  is  accepted  by  sitting  dovruo^ 
it ;  clothes,  by  putting  tliem  on  ;  a  parasol,  by  IwW' 
iiig  the  handle  of  it ;  shoes,  or  sandals,  by  standmf  l-.;^^, 
on  them  ;  and  acoucli,  by  lying  on  it.      In  theseaD* 
other  donations,  there  is  no  variation  in  the  prayed!  ly^' 
but  the  gift  of  a  milch  cow  is  made  with  other  texft 
-which  the  donor  recites  standino-  near  the  co^v,  ajj   ,  ^ 

oflWl- 
liafli 


'^; 


■^t} 


making  a  libation  of  water  from  the  palms  ^"  ^boc 
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hands  after  the  recital  of  each  prayer.     The  gift 
accepted  by  holdiug  the  animal's  tail. 

1.  *'  May  the  Goddess,  who  is  the  Lachsmi  o 
of  all  beings,  and  resides  among  the  Gods,  assume 
the  shape  of  a  milch  cow,  and  procure  Tne  comfort.' 

2.  "  May  the  Goddess  who  is  RudranI  in  a  cor- 
poreal fomi,  and  who  is  the  beloved  of  Siva,  assume 
the  shape  of  a  milch  cow,  and  procure  me  comfort." 

3.  '*  May  she,   who    is  LachsmI  reposing   on  the 
bosom  of  Vishn'u  ;  she,  who  is  the  LachsmI  of  the 
regent  of  riches  ;  she,  who  is  the  LachsmI  of  kings, 
be  a  boon-granting  cow  to  me."     4.    *'  May   she, 
who   is   the   LachsmI  of  Brahma';    she,    >vho   is 
SwAha,  the  wife  of  fire;   she,    who  is  the  exerted 
power  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  assume  the  shape 
of  a  milch  cow  for  [my]   prosperity.*'     5.    *'  Since 
thou  art  Swad^kd  [the  food]  of  them,  who  arc  chief 
among  the  manes  of  ancestors,   and   SwAha  [the 
consuming  power]  of  them  who  eat  solemn  sacri- 
fices :  therefore,  being  tlie  cow  that  expiates  every 
sin,  procure  me  comfort."     6.    ''I  invoke  the  God- 
dess, who  is  endowed  with  the  attributes  of  all  the 
Gods ;  who  confers    all    happiness ;     who    bestows 
[abodes  hi]  all  tlie  worlds  for  the  sake  of  all  people." 
7.   "  I  pray  to  that  auspicious  Goddess  for  innnor- 
talitv  and  happiness." 

The  remaining  ceremonies,  omitting  for  the  pre- 

«nt  the  consecration  of  a  bull,  consist  chiefly  in  the 

obsequies  called  s'rddd'^has.     The  first  set  of  funeral 

tremonies  is  adapted  to  effec't,    by  means  of  obla- 

ons,  the  reimbodying  of  the  soul  of  the  deceased, 

Wr  burning  his  corpse.     The  apparent  scope  of  the 

-end   set  is  to  raise  his  shade,   from   this  world, 

here  it  M'ould  else,  according  to  the  notions  of 

Hindus^    continue  to  roam  among  demons  and 

spirits,)  up  to  heaven,  and  there  deify  him,  as  it 

s,  among  the  manes  of  departed  ancestors.     For 

end,  a  s'rddd^ha  should  regularly  be  ott'<?red  to 

deceased  on  the  day  after  mourning   expires; 

S  4  tvvtlN^ 
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twelve  Other  .srddtThas  sinijly  to  the  deceased  in 
tu'cl\T  successive  niontlis  :  similar  obsequies  at  the 
end  of  the  third  fortnis^ht,  and  also  in  the  sixth 
iiinnth,  and-iu  the  twclftli;  aud  the  oblation  called 
Sap'ui'\lamiy  o\\  the  first  anniversary  of  his  decease. 
In  most  provinces  the  periods  for  tliese  sixteen  cere- 
monies, and  for  the  conchuling  obsequies  entitled 
Siipinddfui,  xux  aiiticii)atcd,  aud  the  M'hole  is  cpinplet- 
cd  on  the  second  or  third  day.  iVfter  which  they  are 
again  performed  at  the  proper  times,  but  in  honour  of 
tlic  whole  set  of  progenitors  instead  of  the- deceased 
singly.  The  obsccjuies  intended  to  raise  the  shade 
of  the  deceased  to  hqaven  are  thus  completed. 
After wartls  a  a'rddd^ha  isr annually  offered  to  him  on 
the  anniversary  of  his  decease. 

The  form  of  the  \^s\o\}&iir&d£has  (for  they  are  nu- 
merous*) is  so  nearly  the  same,  that  it  will  beooly 
necessary  to  describe  that  which  is  performed  in  ho- 
nour of  progenitors  in  general;  and  at  which  three- 
funeral  cakes  are  offered  to  three  paternal  ancestors; 
as  many  to  three  maternal  fore-fathers,  and  two  to 
the  Vh*rvhUxas  or  assembled  Gods.  A  s^rAdd'ha  in 
honour  of  one  person  singly  has  been  already  noticed- 

After 

*  In  a  work  entitled  Nlrneya  Stnd'hay  I  find  authority  for  classing, 
obsequies  under  twelve  heads,  i.  Daily  obsequies,  either  with  food,  or 
with  water  only,  in  honour  of  ancestors  in  general,  but  excluding  the 
Vts'^jjede'va,     2,  Obfequies  for  a  special  cause ;  that  is,  in  honour  oft 
kinsman  recently  defunct.     3.  Voluntary  obsequies,  performed  by  way 
of  fupererogation,  for  the  greater  benefit  of  the  deceased.     4,  OU 
sequies  for  increafe  of  profperity,  performed  upon  any  accession  of. 
wealth  or  profperity,  and  upon  other  joyful  occasions.     5.  A  s'raifhi 
intended  to  introduce  the  shade  of  a  deceased  kinsman  to  the  rest  of  tfae- 
manes.     (3.  Obsequies  performed  on  appointed  days,  fuch  as  that  of 
new  moon,  full  moon,  sun's  passage  into  a  new  sign,  &c.     7.  A/ri/- 
^'Zv7,  to  sanctity  the  food  at  an  entertainmtnt  given  to  a  companfrf. . 
rcvrrt-nd  perfons.     8.  One  performed  when  stated  numbers  of  pnerti 
are  fed  at  the  cost  of  a  person  who  needs  purification  from  fonic  de- 
filement.    9.  A  s'rudd'ha  preparatory  to  the  celebration  of  any  foletf* 
riu%  and  considered  as  a  part  of  such  rite.     10.  S'rddJ*hai  io  hoDOB: 
of  deities.     1 1.  Oblations  of  clarified  butter,  previous  to  the  undff- 
taking  of  a  distant  journey,     le.  A  s'rddd*ha  to  sanctify  a  meal  flf 
flcbh  meat,  prepared  simply  for  the  sake  of  nourishment. 
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After  smearing  the  place  with  cow-dung,  a  square 
altar  of  sand  is  raised  ou  it,  one  or  two  fingers  high, 
aad  a  span  nearly  in  each  direction.  (It  nmst  be 
triangular  at  the  obsequies  of  one  recently  defunct.)"* 
The  f)erson  who  performs  the  ceremony,  first  M^a-shes 
kis  hands  and  feet,  sips  water,  and  puts  a  ring  of 
cus'a  grass  ou  the  ring  finger  of  eacli  hand.  He  sit» 
down  on  a  cushion  of  cus'a  grass,  or  of  other  mate- 
rials, placed  upon  a  blade  of  such  grass.  He  lights 
a  lamp,  reciting  a  prayer,  wliicli  will  be  cited  on 
another  occasion.  He  places  the  implements  and 
materials  in  regular  order,  and  sprinkles  water  on 
himself  and' all  around,  meditating  on  Visiin'u  sur- 
Bazned;  the  lotos-eyed,  and  revolving  in  his  mind 
the  couplet  '*  whether  pufe  or  defiled,  &c."  He  now 
sliifts  tne  sacerdotal  thread  to  his  right  shoulder, 
audi  solemnly  declares  his  intention  of  performing  a 
^rddd'hay  and  the  motive  of  it..  He  thrice  medi- 
tates the  gayatri,  and  pronounces  the  salutation  to 
superior  beings,  ''  salutation  to  the  Gods,  to  the 
manes  of  ancestors,  &c." 

Apter  this  preparation,  he  proceeds  to  invite 
and  to  welcome  the  assembled  Gods  and  the  manes. 
^Firsthe  places  two  little  cushions  of  cus'a  grass  ou 
Qne  side  of  the- altar  for  the  Vis'wedSvas,  and  six  in 
front  of  it  for  the  Pit)is.  Each  cushion  should 
consist  of  three  blades  of  grass  folded  up.  After 
strewing  cus'a  grass  on  those  cushions,  he  asks, 
"shall  I  invoke  the  assembled  Gods?"  being  tokl 
**do  so,"  he  thus  invokes  them  :  *'  assembled  Gods! 
l^ear  my  invocation ;  come  and  sit  down  on  this  holy 
ffraas."  After  scattering  barley  on  the  same  spot, 
5e  meditates  this  prayer,  ''  assembled  Gods!  listen 
to  my  invocation,  ye,  who  reside  in  the  sky ;  and 
ye  wno  abide  near  us,  [on  earth,]  or  [far  off]  in 
neaven:  ye,  whose  tongues  are. fire;  and  ye,  who 
defend  the  funeral  sacrifice,  sit  on  this  grass,  and 
b0  cheerful."  He  then  invites  the  manes  oF  ances- 
•tors  with  similar  invocations  :    *'  O  fire!  zealouslv 
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we  support  tlicc,  zealously  we  feerl  thee  with  fuel ; 
eajjerly  do  thou  call  our  willing  ancestors  to  taste 
our  oblation."  *'  May  our  pioi^cnitors,  who  eat  the 
moon  plant,  who  are  sanctified  by  holy  fires,  come 
by  paths  which  (lods  travel*.  Satisfied  with  ances- 
tral food  at  this  solemn  sacrifice,  may  they  applaud 
and  gu.ird  us."'  lie  \\t\t  welcomes  the  Gods  and 
manes  with  oblations  of  water,  &c.  in  vessels  made 
of  leaves  "j".  Two  are  pres(Mited  to  the  Vis'w6d6vas, 
and  three  to  paternal  ancestors,  and  as  many  to  ma- 
ternal fore-fathers.  Cuxa  grass  is  put  into  each 
vessel,  and  water  sprinkled  on  it,  while  the  prayer, 
**  May  divine  waters  be  auspicious  to  us,  &c."  is 
recited.  Barley  is  thrown  into  the  vessels  intended 
for  the  Gods,  and  tila  into  those  intended  for  the 
manes  of  ancestors,  with  these  prayers,  1.  **  Barley! 
tliou  art  the  separator ;{;,  separate  [us  from]  our 
natural  enemies,  and  from  our  malicious  foes." 
2.  "  Thou  art  tila,  sacred  to  So'ma,  &c."  At  a 
a'rddctha  for  increase  of  ]>rosperity,  which  is  per- 
formed on  many  occasions  as  a  preparative  for  a 
solemn  act  of  reli":ion,  barlev  is  thrown  into  the  ves- 
sels  instead  of  tila,  and  the  last  prayer  is  thus  varied: 
*' Thou  art  l)arlev,  sacred  to  So'ma:  framed  bv  the 
divinity,  thou  dost  produce  celestial  bliss  ;  mixt  wm 
water,  may  tliou  long  satisfy  with  nourishment  ray 
several  progenitors,  whose  mouths  are  full  of  bless- 
ings." The  vessels  are  successively  taken  up,  it- 
peating  each  time  a  prayer  before  cited  :  ''  The  wa- 
ters in  heaven,  in  theatniosplu^re,  and  on  the  earth, 
have  been  united  with  milk,  &c. "  The  n//^  grass, 
that  lay  on  the  vessels,  is  put  into  a  lirahmana'i 
hand  ;  and  that  which  was  under  it,  is  held  by  the 

person 

*  The  Via  Lactea  seems  to  he  meant  by  the  path  of  the  Gods. . 

+  Plantain  leaves;  or  else  leaves  of  ilie  Butea  frondosa,  or  of  the 
Bassia  lati-folia. 

J  Ya'va  signifies  barley ;  in  this  text  it  also  signifies  separator,  bf^ 
ing  derived  from  j//,  to  unmix.     Many  of  the  prayers  contain  simile 
quibbles. 
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person  who  performs  the  s'rcidd'ha^  in  his  own  hand ; 
and  through  it  he  successively  pours  the  water  out 
of  each  vessel  on  the  Brcihmaria^s  hand.  He  theu 
piles  up  the  empty  vessels  in  three  sets,  and  reverses 
them,  saying,  while  he  oversets  the  first,  **  Thou 
art  a  mansion  for  ancestors." 

At  the  last  obsequies  for  one  recently  deceased, 
and  which  are  named  the  Sapirid^ana^  the  following 
prayer  is  recited  when  the  vessel,  which  has  been 
offered  to  him,  is  piled  up  with  the  rest :  '*  May  the 
mansion  of  those  progenitors,  who  have  reached  a 
common  abode,  and  who  have  accordant  minds, 
foster  him  :  may  the  blessed  sacrifice,  sacred  to  the 
Gods,  be  his."  The  subjoined  prayer  likewise  is 
peculiar  to  the  Sapin'd'ana.  "  By  [the  intercession 
of]  those  souls,  who  are  niine  by  affinity,  who  are 
animated  [shades],  who  have  reached  a  common 
abode,  who  have  accordant  minds,  may  prosperity 
be  mine  in  this  world  for  a  hundred  years." 

The.  person  who  performs  the  srdddlia^  next 
takes  up  food  smeared  with  clarified  butter,  and 
makes  two  oblations  to  fire,  reciting  these  praj^ers : 
J.  ^* May  this  oblation  to  fire,  which  conveys  oflfer- 
ings  to  the  manes,  be  ciiiLMcious.  2.  *'  May  this 
oblation  to  the  moon,  wlicrein  the  progenitors  of 
mankind  abide,  be  efficacious." 

Bua'hman'as  should  be  fed  with  the  residue  of 
/  the  oblation  ;  it  is  accordingly  consecrated  for  that 

Eurpose  by  the  foUowin;^  prayer:  ''  The  vessel  that 
olds  thee  is  the  earth;  its  lid  is  the  sky;  I  oflFer 
•this  residue  of  an  oblation,  similar  to  ambrosia,  in 
•  the  undefiled  mouth  of  a  priest;  may  this  oblation 
;. '  be  efficacious^ "  *  The  performer  of  the  sraddlia 
-  then  points  with  his  thumb  towards  the  food,  saying, 
^  ••  Thrice  did  Vishn'j  step,  &c."  He  adds,  ''  May 
-  the  demons  and  giants,  that  sit  on  this  consecrated 
ItT  apot,  be  dispersed."  He  meditates  the  gayatr\  with 
r  tue  names  of  worlds ;  and  sweetens  the  food  with 
^Jboney  or  sugar,  raying,   '*  Mav  winds  blow  sweet. 

&c." 
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&c."  lie  then  distributes  the  food  among  Brahfttina. 
and  when  they  have  eaten  and  have  acknowledge 
that  the}'  arc  satisfied,  he  gfves  theM  vaf er  to  rinc 
their  months. 

Hr.  now"  proceeds  to  offer  the  funera!  cafkes,  co# 
sistiiig  of  balls  or  hnnps  of  food  mixed  wfchcfarffict 
butter.  He  offers  three  to  the  paterna^t  fore-iatfiers; 
as  many  to  the  maternal  ancestors,  anfd  twe>  ft)  Hit 
Visxccdrcas.  'file  prayers  (**  Ancestors!  rf^ttj- 
take  yonr  respective  shares,  &c.")  and- thefioMrof 
tlie  oblation  have  been  already  ni^ntionfcd.  K  is 
only  necessary  to  add  in  this  place,  thaff  htf  ^ffptfr  his 
hand  with  ciisa  grass  in  honour  of  remoter  ance^lJM^ 
who  thus  become  partakers  of  the  oblations-. 

Is  the  next  place,  he  makes  six  Iibation'9  of  WattH 
from  the  palms  of  his  hands,  with*  the  saltitafibA  U 
the  seasons:  "Salutation,  unto  you;  O'fathei^aWf 
imto  the ,  saddening  season,  &c."'by  this  pfaj^Ac 
manes  of  ancestors  are  doubly  saluted  ;  for  the  Wil 
declares,  **  the  six  seasons  are  the  progetiitdtf  of 
mankind." 

A  THREAD  is  placed  on  each  funeral  cake,  tf 
serve  as  apparel  for  tlie  ma,nes ;  and  each  time'tte 
same  words  arc  repeated,  "  Fathers!  this  apparelil 
offered  unto  you."  Flowers,  perfumes,  and  siiriitf 
things  arc  added  at  pleasure ;  but  water  must  Kf 
sprinkled  on  each  cake,  with  the  prayer,  "  Wattii 
ye  are  the  food  of  our  progenitors,  &c." 

The  performer  of  the  s'radcrha  then  takes' up  ^ 
middle  cj^e  and  smells  to  it;  or  his  wife  eats  if, ' 
they  be  solicitous  for  male  offspring;  inthistSst'j 
the  following  prayer  must  be  recited  :  **  Gtatti;.J 
O  progenitors,  the  conception  of  a  male  child;  [to^fe 
lived  and  healthy,  like]  the  lotos  and  garlaild-[#| 
twins,  that  sprung  from  A'swiNi']  ;  so  that,  attWj 
season,  there  may  be  a  persoil  [to  fulfill  the'viiWj: 
of  the  Gods,  of  the  manes,  and  of  liuman  beingsiT 
He  then  takes  up  the  cakes  successively,  smells  w, 
them,  throws  them  into  a  vessel,  and' gives  away  tW 

food 
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food  to  a  mendicant  priest,  or  to  a  cow ;  or  else  casts 
it  into  the  waters. 

He  then  dismisses  the  manes,  saying,  *'  Fathers, 
to  whom  food  belongs,  guard  our  food,  and  the 
other  tilings  offered  by  us ;  venerable  and  immortal 
as  ye  ar-e,  aqd  conversant  with  holy  truths ;  quaff 
the  sweet  essence  of  it,  be  cheerful  and  depart  con- 
tented, by  the  paths  which  Gods  travel-"  Lastly, 
lie  walks  round  the  spot  and  leaves  it,  3aying, 
'*  May  the  benefit  of  this  oblation  accrue  to  me  rc- 
peateclly  ;  may  the  Goddess  of  the  earth,  and  the 
Goddess  of  the  sky,  whose  form  is  the  universe,  visit 
me  [with  present  and  future  happiness].  Father  and 
mother !  revisit  me,  [when  I  again  celebrate  obee* 
quies].  Soma,  king  of  the  manes  !  visit  me  for  the 
sal^e  of  [conferring]  immortahty." 

A  S'ra'j>d'ha  h  thus  performed,  with  an  oblation 
of  three  funeral  cakes  only,  to  three  male  paternal 
ancestors,  on  some  occasions ;  or  with  as  many  fu- 
neral oblations  to  three  maternal  ancestors,  on  others. 
Sometimes  separate  oblations  are  also  presented  to  the 
wives  of  the  paternal  ancestors  ;  at  other  times,  simi- 
lar offerings  are  likewise  made  to  the  wives  of  three 
maternal  ancestors.  Thus,  at  the  monthly  sriidd^has 
celebrated  on  the  day  of  new  moon,  six  funeral  cakes 
are  oflfbred  to  three  paternal  and  as  many  maternat 
male  ancestors  with  their  wives :  on  most  otlier  occa- 
sions separate  oblartions  are  presented  to  the  female 
ancestors.  At  the  obsequies  celebrated  in  the  first 
half  of  'Jswim,  on  the  day  entitled  Mahdlayd^  fu- 
neral cakes  are  separately  pflfercd  to  every  deceased 
friend  and  near  relation :  thus,  immediately  aftec 
the  oblations  to  ancestors,  a  cake  is  presented  to  a 
deceased  wife,  then  to  a  son  or  daughter,  to  a  bro- 
ther or  sister,  to  an  uncle  or  aunt,  to  a  father-in- 
law,  to  a  preceptor,  and  lastly  to  a  friend.  The  same 
is -observed  at  the  obsequies  performed  ou  the  day  of 
an  eclipse,  or  upon  a  pilgrimage  to  any  holy  spot, 
and  especialjy  to  Gaj/A* 

FOEMAL 
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FoiiMAT.  obsequies  arr  prrformrd  no  less  than 
niiu'tv-six  times  in  cvcvy  vcar ;  naiiiciv,  on  the  dav 
ol'  new  iiiooii,  aiul  on  the  dates  of  the  fourteen 
jMe/i:i'anirf?uis\ti'A  of  iWiir  i '//ijY/r///^.v ;  tliat  is,  on  the 
annivcis:iiics  of  the  ar('eN>ioii  of  fourteen  Mexus, 
and  of  the  et)nii]'.c".i  ('inejit  of  four  asres  :  also 
throughout  liie  whole  f'r?it  fortniuht  ofWs'iCina, 
ihenee  called  pitripac^iha,  and  whenever  the  sun 
enters  a  new  sij.ni,  and  es|>eeially  when  he  reaches 
the  equinox,  oi  either  solstice;  and,  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances, wluMi  the  moon  arrives  at  Vyatipatlt, 
one  of  the  twenty-seven  ydgaSj  or  astrological  divi- 
sions of  the  zodiack.  Tlie  eighth  of  Pausha,  called 
Ahulriy  the  eii»;hth  of  Alaghd,  (when  flesh-meat 
should  he  offered,)  and  tlie  ninth  of  tlie  same 
month,  together  with  additional  obsequies  on  some  of 
these  dates  and  on  a^fevv  others,  complete  the  num- 
ber above  mentioned  :  different  authorities  do  not, 
however,  concur  exactlv  in  the  number  or  in  the 
particular  days  when  the  sriideThas  should  be  so- 
lemnized. 

Besides  these  formal  obsequies,  a  daily  s'radfha 
is  likewise  performed.     It  consists  in  dropping  food 
'into  the  hands  of  a   Brahman  a  after  oHerin<r  it  to 
six  ancestors  by  name,    with  the  usual  preparatorv 
vow  and  prayers,   and  wiru  the  formality  of  placing 
three  blades  of  inass  as  a  seat  for  each  ancestor;  but 
using  a  single  prayer  only  tor  the  invocation  of  the 
manes,   and  ominirjo^  the  ceremonv  of  welcomin^? 
thenr  with   an  argha.      Libations  of  water  are  also 
made  in  honour  of  progenitors,   as  noticed  in  tte 
former  essay  on  daily  ablutions. 

TriE  obsequies  for  increase  of  prosperity,  or  astw^  f-^ 
same  term  (Vriddhi  srAdd'ha)  may  signify,  theob' 
seqiiies  performed   on  an  accession  of  prosperity  i  ■" 
are  celebrated  previously  to  the  sacrifice  of  a  vict/m,  I^ 
and  to  the  solemnization  of  a  marriage,  or  of  auy<^' 1  rij 

tl*»>Ci 

*  Sometimes  named  Nafzdi  muc*hay  from  a  word  which  occon '■•■''  ' 
the  prayer  peculiar  to  this  irddd'ka^ 
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the  ceremonies  which,  according  to  the  Motions  ( 
the  HindiiSy  contribute  to   the   regeneration   of 
twice  born  nian,    that    is,   of  a  Brahman'a,   Csha 
triya^  or   Vauya.     This  s'raddlia   is   likewise  per- 
formed at  the  commencement  and  close  of  a  solemn 

fail. 

It  should  be  observed  respecting  the  practice  of 
giving  food  to  priests  at  all  these  obsequies,  that 
Brdhmarias  generally  give  it  to  one  or  more  of  their 
own  relations.  A  stranger,  unless  indigent,  would 
be  very  unwilling  to  accept  the  food,  or  to  attend  at 
a  s'tAdd/ha  for  the  purpose  of  eating  it.  The  use  of 
flesh-meat  is  positively  enjoined  to  Hindus  at  certain 
obsequies,  (see  Menu  c.  3.  v.  124;)  and  recom- 
mended at  all  (Menu  c.  3.  v.  2G8,  &c.):  but  the 
precepts  of  their  law-givers  on  the  subject  are  by 
some  deemed  obsolete  in  the  present  age ;  and  are 
evaded  by  others,  who  acknowledge  the  cogency  of 
these  laws :  these  commonly  make  a  vow  to  abstain 
from  flesh-meat,  and  consider  that  vow  as  more 
buiding  than  the  precepts  here  alluded  to.  Others 
again  not  only  eat  meat  at  obsequies  and  solemn 
sacrifices,  but  make  it  their  common  diet,  in  direct 
breach  of  the  institutes  of  their  religion.  (See 
Menu  c.  5.  v.  31,  &c.) 

Brahman'as,  who  maintain  a  perpetual  fire,  which 
all  who  devote  themselves  to  the  priesthood  ought 
to  do,  perform  the  daily  ceremonies  of  religion  iu 
their  full   detail.      Others,    who   are    engaged   in 
worldly  pursuits,  and  even  some  who  follow  the  re- 
gular profession  of  the  sacerdotal  tribe,  abridge  these 
ites :  they  comprise  all  the  daily  sacraments  in  one 
eremony,   called  Vaisuadcva,   which  is  celebrated 
'.  the  forenoon,  and  by  some  in  the  evening  like- 
se:     It  consists  in  oblations  to  the  Gods,   to  the 
iDjCs,   and  to  the  spirits,  out  of  the  food  prepared 
•  the  daily  meal ;  and  in  a  gift   of  a  part  ot  it  to 
^ts. 

ITTING  down  on  a  clean  spot  of  ground,  the 

B7'dhjnau(X 
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linihman'a  places  a  vessel  containing  fire  on  his  tiglit 
h:iiiil,  and  hallows  it  by  throwinij  away  a  lighted 
pieri'  of  ciisA  jjrass,  s.tving,  *'  I  dismiss  far  away 
carnivorous  lire,"  k^:.  lie  tlicn  places  it  on  thd 
consecrated  spot,  rccilin*j  the  prayer,  with  which 
the  houstholcl  and  sacrilicial  fires  should  be  lis:hted 
by  the  attrition  of  wood;  *'  Fires!  fthis  wood]  i& 
thyoritrin,  which  is  attainable  in  all  seasons;  whence 
I)eini^  pro(hice(l,  thou  dost  shine.  Knowing  this, 
'jcize  on  it,  and  afterwards  augment  our  wealth.." 

II K  then  lays  (//v^/  gra.ss  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
fire,  witli  its  tips  pointed  towaixls  the  north,  reciting 
the  fust  verse  of  the  Rigvcdit,  with  which  also  it  b 
iisuil  to  commence  the  daily  lecture  of  that  Vida^ 
*'  I  praise  divine  fire,  primevally  consecrated,  the 
efficient  performer  of  a  solemn  ceremony,  the  chief 
agent  of  a  sacrifice,  the  most  liberal  giver  of  gems." 

He  next  spreads  cusa  grass  on  tlie  southern  side 
of  the  fire,  with  its  tips  pointed  towards  the  east^ 
reciting  the  introduction  of  the  YajiirvMa,  witJi 
which  also  a  daily  lecture  of  the  Yqjiish  is  always 
hegnn.  **  1 .  I  gather  thee  for  the  sake  of  rain."  [He 
breaks  oif  a  branch  of  a  tree,  or  is  supposed  todtf 
^■n,  with  tliese  Mords.]  'i.  *'  I  pluck  thee  for  the 
sake  of  strength."  [lie  pulls  down  the  branch  ho 
had  broken.]  3.  **  Ye  are  like  unto  air."  [He 
touches  young  calves  witli  the  branch  he  had  plack* 
ed.  ]  4.  *'  May  tlie  liberal  generator  [of  worlds] 
make  you  hapj>ily  reach  this  most  excellent  sacra- 
ment." [He  is  liere  supposed  to  touch  the  milch 
cows  Nvith  the  same  branch.] 

He  then  spreads  cusd  grass  on  the  western  side,- 
with  the  tips  pointed  to  the  north,  reciting  theprayeP 
Avhich  precedes  a  lecture  of  Sdniadcva,  *'  Fire!  ap-j 
proach  to  taste  [my  offering;]  thou,  who  art  praisrf J 
for  the  gift  of  oblations.  Sit  down  on  this  p^\ 
thou,  who  art  the  complete  performer  of  the  soleiiaJtj 
sacrifice." 

lu  like  manner  he  spreads  cusd  grass  on  the 
6  northern 
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hbrthern  Sj^de,  with  the  tips  pointed  to  the  east,  re- 
citing th«  prayer  which  precedes  a  lecture  of  the 
Afhairoan,  **  May  diviiie  watets  be  auspicious  to 
lis,   &c;*' 

ExctTiNG  the  fire,  and  sprinkling  water  on  it,  he 
must  offer  with  his  hands  food  smeared  with  clari- 
filed  butter^   three  several  times,  sayings    **  Earth! 
Sky!  Heaven!"     He  then  makes  five  similarobla- 
tions  to  the  regent  of  fire ;  to  the  god  of  medicine  j 
to  the  assembled  deities;    to  the  lord   of  created 
beings ;  and,  lastly,  to  the  Creator  of  the  univ-erse/' 
He  coiicludes  the  Sacrament  of  the  Gods  with  six 
oblations,    reciting  six  prayers.     I.    **Fire!   thou 
,  dost  expiate  a  sin  against  the  Gods  [arising  from 
any  failure  in  divine  worship:]  may  this  oblation  be 
efficacious. "     2.    *  *  Thou  dost  expatiate  a  sin  against 
man    [arising  froni  a  failure   in   hospitality."]     3. 
'^  Thou  dost  expiate  a  sin  against  the  manes  [fromi 
a   failure  in   the  performance  of  obsequies."]     4. 
**  Thou  does  expiate  a  sin  against  my   own  soul 
.    [arising  from  any  btameable  act"]     5.   *'  Thou  dost 
expiate  rfepeated  sins."     6.    ^*  Thou   dost  expiate 
every  sin  I  have  committed,  whether  wilfully  or  un- 
intentionally :  may  this  oblation  be  efficacious." 
u.       He  thfen  worships  fire,  making  an  oblation  to  it 
*^ith  this  prayer,   ''  Fire !  seven  are  thy  fuels;  seven 
T'^hy  tongues ;  seven  thy  holy  sages ;  seven  thy  be- 
^Poved  abodes ;  seven  ways  do  seven  saCrificers  wor- 
kup thee.     Thy  sources  are  seven.     Be  content  with 
clarified  butter;     May  this  oblation  be  effica- 
wus*.'* 

T  About 


■•  TTie  comnentator  enumerates  the  seven  tongues  of  fire.  Pram 

r«  ^jf'vahay  Udvaha^  Samvaha,    Vt'vaha^   Part*vahay   Ni^vab^f 

die  JMWvaha;)  all  of  which  imply  the  power  of  conveying  obla« 

to  the  deities^  to  whoni  offerings  are  made.     The  feven  holy 

and  tsicriiicers  are  the  Hotrt,  Maitravaru'na,  Brdhmdndch'* 

/,  Jci*bdifdCf  Fotrty  Nhhtrti  and  Agnid*brai   that  is,   the 

affioiatiog  priests  at  very  solemn  sacrifices.     They  worship  fire 

GO  ways  by  the  Agu'uVtima  and  other  sacrifices^    The  sevea 

abodes 
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About  this  time  lie  extinguishes  the  Racshoghna^ 
or  lamp  li,s;htcd  previously  to  the  presenting  of  obla- 
tions to  the  Gods  and  to  the  manes.  It  was  lighted 
tor  the  purpose  of  repelling  evil  spirits,  and  is  now 
extinj;uished  with  this  text.  ^  '*  In  solemn  acts  of 
religion,  whatever  fails  through  the  negligence  of 
those  w  ho  perform  the  ceremony,  may  be  perfected 
solely  through  meditation  on  Vishn'u." 

'Y HE  Brahman  a  should  next  offer  the  residue  of 
the  oblation  to  spirits,  going  round  to  the  different 
places   where   such   oblations   ought    to   be  madei 
sweeping  each  spot  M'ith  his  hand,  sprinkling  water 
on  it,  and  placing  there  lumps  of  food.     Near  the 
spot  where  tlic  vessel  of  water  stands,  he  presents 
three  such  oblations,  saying,   **  salutation  to  rain; 
to  M'ater ;  to  the  earth. "     At  both  doors  of  his  house 
he  makes  offerings  to  D'HATRf  and  Vid'hatbJ,  or 
Brahma,  the  protector  and  creator.     Towards  the 
eight  principal  points  of  the  compass  he  places  of- 
ferings, severally  adding  salutation  to  them  and  to 
the  regents  of  them.     In  the  middle  of  the  house  he 
presents  oblations,  with  salutation  to  Brahma,  to 
the  sky,  and  to  the  sun.     Afterwards  he  offers  simibtf 
oblations  to  all  the  Gods ;  to  all  beings  ;   to  twilight; 
and  to  the  lord  of  all  beings.     He  then  shifts  the 
sacrificial  cord,  and  looking  towards  the  south  afld 
dropping  one  knee,  he  presents  an  oblation  to  th 
manes  of  ancestors,  saying,    **  salutation  to  p^og^ 
nitors :    may   this    ancestral    food    be   acceptahlft 
This  ceremony  is  not  constantly  practised,  thor^ 
directed  in  some  rituals:  but  the  residue  of  the     ^^, 

abodes  are  the  names  of  the  seven  worlds :  and  fire  is  called  inthe''^" 
saptachitka^  which  seems  to  allude  to  seven  consecrated  hearths,  fr 
sixteen  verses  crHed  Pauruskoy  which  have  been  already  quoifll  jB**^ 
pames  of  the  se\'en  worlds,  thrice  repeated,  are  understood  to  bc*^wh  c 
by  the  thrice  seven  fuels;  and  the  seven  oceans  arc  the scfW *^K^ > ^ 
surrounding  the  altar.     Fire,  like  the  sun  itself,  is  suppostti  IQ^B^ 
seven  rays :  this  perhaps  may  account  for  the  number  seven baV^'/-' 
often  repeated. 
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Jation  to .  the  Gods  must  be  left  on  a  clean  spot  of 
ground  as  an  oblation  to  all  beings,  intended,  how- 
ever, for  dogs  and  crows  in  particular.  It  is  pre- 
sented with  the  following  prayer,  which  is  taken 
from  the  Pur&nas.  **  May  Gods,  men,  cattle, 
birds,  demigods,  benevolent  genii,  serpents,  demons, 
departed  spirits,  blood  thirsty  savages,  trees,  and 
all  who  desire  food  given  by  me;  2.  May  reptiles, 
insects,  flies,  and. all  hungry  beings,  or  spirits  con- 
perned  in  this  rite,  obtain  contentment  from  this 
food  left  for  them  by  me;  and  may  they  becorte 
happy:  3.  May  they,  who  have  neither  mother,  nor 
father,  nor  kinsman,  nor  food,  nor  means  of  obtain- 
ing it,  be  satisfied  with  that  which  is  oflFered  by  me 
on  this  spot  for  their  contentment,  and  be  cheerful.'* 
Or  the  following  prayer  may  be  used,  **  To  animals 
who  night  and  day  roam  in  search  of  food  offered  to 
the  spirits;  he  who  desires  nourishment,  should  give 
something :  may  the  lord  of  nourishment  grant  it 
unto  me." 

He  concludes  by  performing  a  lustration  similar  to 
that  which  has  been  already  noticed,  but  much  shorter. 
After  thus  completingtheother  sacraments,  the  house- 
holder should  present  food  to  his  guests,  that  is,  ^to 
any  person  who  claims  his  hospitality.  When  he  has 
thus  allotted  out  of  the  food  prepared  for  his  own  re- 
past, one  portion  to  the  Gods,  a  second  to  progeni- 
tors, a  third  to  all  beings,  and  a  fourth  to  his  guests,  * 
he  and  his  family  may  then,  and  not  before,  con- 
sume the  remaining  portion,  of  the  food.  Whenever 
a  spiritual  preceptor,  a  devotee,  or  an  officiating 
priest,  a  bridegroom,  or  a  particular  friend,  comes 
as  a  guest,  he  is  received  with  honours,  which  will 
be  described  among  the  nuptial  ceremonies.  In  the 
entertainment  of  other  guests  no  religious  rites  are 
performed,  nor  any  prayers  recited. 

The  householder  is  enjoined  to  give  daily  alms  j 
but  no  particular  time  is  prescribed  for  the  dis- 
jtribution  of  them ;  he  is  simply  directed  to  give  food 

Ta  to 
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to  religious  mendicants  whenever  they  come  to 
door  ;  but  es|)CciaHy  if  they  come  at  the  time  w 
food  is  ready  for  his  own  meal.  On  the  authorit 
the  Purarias  it  is  also  a  common  practice  to  fe< 
cow  before  tlie  householder  breaks  liis  own  fast*, 
cither  presents  grass,  water  and  corn  to  her  ^ 
this  text,  **  Daughter  of  Surabiii\  framed  of 
elements,  auspicious,  pure,  holy,  sprung  from 
sun,  accept  tliis  food  given  by  me  ;  salutation  i 
thee :"  or  else  he  conducts  the  kine  to  grass,  say 
*'  May  cows,  who  are  motliers  of  the  three  woi 
and  daughters  of  Sukabhi',  and  who  are  benefic 
pure,  ancl  holy,  accept  the  food  given  by  me." 

Some  Brahman'as\!io%l\\\  further  abridge  thee 
pendious  ceremony  called  VaUwad&ca.  They  ( 
perfumes  and  flowers  to  fire ;  and  make  five  o 
tions,  out  of  the  food  prepared  for  their  own  us<! 
Brahma,  to  the  lord  of  created  lacings,  to 
household  fire,  to  Cas^vata  and  to  Anum^ 
dropping  each  oblation  on  lire,  or  on  water,  qk 
the  ground,  with  the  usual  addition,  **  may  I 
oblation  be  efficacious."  They  then  make  offerii 
to  all  beings,  by  placing  a  few  lumps  of  food  at 
door,  or  on  a  (juadrangular  spot  near  the  fire,  wit 

salutati 

*  The  adoration  of  a  caw  is  not  nncommon.  This  worshifO 
sists  in  presenting  flowers  to  her,  washing  her  feet,  &c.  It  is  cnBi 
different  from  the  practice  here  noticed.  Both  seem  tabefouddBi 
the  superstitious  notion,  that  the  favour  of  Surabhi',  (the  ^ 
granting  cow)  may  be  gained  by  showing  kindness  to  her  ofip* 
The  story  of  Vasishta's  cow,  Nandini,  attended  by  tbtP 
DiLi'pA  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  boon  through  hermeanb* 
pretty  fable  grounded  on  tliis  notion.  It  is  beautifully  toMj 
Ca'^ltda'sa  in  the  Raghuvan^sa,  I  cannot  refrain  fromiBcnt 
another  fable  of  a  cow  named  Bahula',  whose  expostulations 
tyger,  pleading  to  him  to  spare  her  life,  form  the  only  admiiJ] 
sage  in  the  Ita'hasas  or  collection  of  stories  supposed  tobcrehlf 
Bhimase'na,  while  he  lay  at  the  point  of  death  wounded  wiik^ 
merable  arrows.  The  fourth  day  of  ^Asnvina  is  sacred  xo  tli< 
and  named  frcwn  her  Bahuld  Cbaturthi',  Images  of  her  and  off 
are  worshipped ;  and  the  extract  from  the  It  i  has  as  is  on  thiti' 
with  great  solemnity. 
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tolutarion  to  DhatrY,   8cc.  and  they  immediately 
proceed  to  their  own  repast. 

Here  too,  as  in  every  other  matter  relating  to 
private  morals,  the  Hindu  legislators,  and  the  au- 
thors of  the  Paran'as,  have  heaped  together  a  multi- 
tude of  precepts,  mostly  trivial,  and  not  unfrequently 
absurd.  Some  of  them  relate  to  diet ;  they  prohibit 
many  sorts  of  food  altogether,  and  forbid  the  con- 
stant use  of  others  ;  some  regard  the  acceptance  of 
food,  which  must  on  no  account  be  received  if  it  be 
given  witli  one  hand,  nor  without  a  leaf  or  dish ; 
some  again  prescribe  the  hour  at  which  the  two  daily 
meals  which  are  allowed,  should  be  eaten  (namely  in 
the  forenoon,  and  in  the  evening) ;  others  enumerate 
the  places  (a  boat  for  example)  whei*e  a  Hindu  must 
not  eal,  and  specify  the  persons  (his  sons  and  the 
inmates  of  his  house)  with  whom  he  should  eat,  and 
tbos^  (his  wife  for  instance)  with  whom  he  should 
pot.  Tb,e  lawgivers  have  been  no  less  particular  in 
directing  the  posture  in  which  the  Hindu  must  sit; 
the  quarter  towards  which  he  ought  to  look,  and  the 
precautions  he  should  take  to  insulate  himself,  as  it 
were,  during  his  meal,  lest  he  be  contaminated  by 
the  touch  of  some  undetected  sinner  who  may  be 
present.  To  explain  even  in  a  cursory  manner  the 
objects  of  all  th^se  would  be  tedious,  but  the  mode 
in  which  a  Hindu  takes  his  repast,  conformably  with 
such  injunctions  as  are  most  cogent,  may  be  briefly 
stated,  and  with  this  I  shall  close  the  present  essay. 

After  washing  his  hand$  and  feet,  and  sipping 
water  without  swallowing  it,  he  sits  down  on  a  stool 
or  cushion  (but  not  on  a  couch  nor  on  a  bed),  be- 
fore his  plate,  which  must  be  placed  on  a  clean  spot 
of  ground  that  has  been  wiped  and  smoothed  in  a 
quadrangular  form,  if  he  be  a  Brdhman'a ;  a  trian- 
gular one,  if  he  be  a  Cskatriya;  circular,  if  he  be  a 
Vai^ya  ;  and  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent,  if  he  belong 
to  the  fourth  tribe.  When  the  food  is  first  brought  in 
he  is  required  to  bow  to  it,  raising  both  hands  m  the 

T  3  form 
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form  of  humble  salutation  to  his  forehead  ;  and  ha 
should  add,  **may  this  be  always  ours  :"  that  is,  may 
food  never  be  deficient.     When  he  has  sitten  down, 
he  should  lift  the  plate  with  his  left  hand  and  blesa 
the  food,  saying,    ' '  thou  art  invigorating.  **     He  setsi 
it  down,  naming  the  three  worlds;,  or  if  the  food  be 
handed  to  him,  he  says,    *' may  heaven  give  thee,'* 
and  then  accepts  it  with  these  words,    *'  the  earth  ac* 
cepts  thee  ;"  before  he  begins  eating,  he  must  move 
his  hand  round  the  plate  to  insulate  it,  or  his  own 
person  rather,  from  the  rest  of  the  company.     He  . 
next  offers  five  lumps  of  food  to  Yama  by  five  dif- 
ferent titles  ;  he  sips  and  swallows  water ;  h^  makesi 
five  oblations  to  breath  by  five  distinct  names,  Prinfiay 
Vy&na^  Ap&na^  Samdnay  and  Ud&na  ;  and  lastly,  he 
wets  both  eyes.     He  then  eats  his  repast  in  silence, 
lifting  the  food  with  all  the  fingers  of  his  right  baud, 
^nd  afterwards  again  sips  water,  saying,   '*  Ambro- 
sial fluid !  thou  art  the  couch  of  Vishn'u  and   pf 
food. 


NOTES, 
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NOTES. 

(A)  That  Hindus  belong  to  various  sects  is  uni- 
vei-sallv  known ;  but  their  characteristic  differences 
are  not  perhaps  so  generally  understood.     Five  great 
sects  exclusively  worship  a  single  deity  ;  one  recog- 
nises the  five  divinities  which  are  adored  by  the  other 
sects  respectively,  but  the  followers  of  this  compre- 
hensive scheme  mostly  select  one  object  of  daily  de- 
votion, and  pay  adoration  to  other  deities  on  particu- 
lar occasions  only.     Even  they  deny  the  chaise  of 
polytheism,  and  repel  the  imputation  of  idolatry  ; 
they  justify  the  practice  of  adoring  the  images  of 
celestial  spirits,  by  arguments  similar  to  those  which 
have  been  elsewhere  employed  in  defence  of  angel 
and  image  worship.     If  the  doctrines  of  the  Fi^cto, 
and  even  those  of  the  Fur&iias^  be  closely  examined, 
the  Hindu  theology  will  be  found  consistent  with 
monotheism,  though  it  contain  the  seeds  of  poly- 
theism and  idolatry.     I  shall  take  some  future  occa- 
sion of  enlarging  on  this  topic  :   I  have  here  only  to 
remark,  that  modern  Hindus  seem  to  misunderstand 
the  numerous  texts,  which  declare  the  unity  of  the 
godhead,  and  the  identity  of  Vishnu,  Siva,   the 
Sun,  &c.     Their  theologists  have  entered  into  vain 
disputes  on  the  question,  which  among  the  attributes 
of  GOD,  shall  be  deemed  characteristic  and  pre-emi- 
nent.    Sancara    a'cha'rya,  the  celebrated  com- 
mentator on  the  V6da^  contended  for  the  attributes 
of  S'l  V  A,  and  founded  or  confirmed  the  sect  of  S'aivas^ 
Avho  worship  Maha'  deva  as  the  supreme  being, 
and  deny  the  independent  existence  of  Vishn'u  and 
other  deities.     MAd'hava  ACHAiiYAand  Vallabha 
AcHARYA  have  in  like  manner  established  the  sect  of 
Vaishn'avas^    who   adore  Vishn'u  as   GOD.      The 
Suras  (less  numerous  than  the  two  sects  abovemen- 
tioned)  worship  the  Sun,  and  acknowledge  no  other 
divinity.     The  Gariapatyas  adore  Gan'^s'a  as  unit- 
ing in  his  person  all  the  attributes  of  the  deity,  i    . 

T  4  .  Before 
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Bkfore  I  notice  the  iiflh  sect,  I  must  remind  the 
reader  that  tlic  Hindu  mytholoiry  has  personified  the 
abstract  and  attractive  powers  of  the  divinity,  and 
has  ascrihcd  sexes  to  these  mythological  personages. 
The  SiU'ti,  or  energy  of  an  attribute  of  GOD,  is  fe- 
male, anil  is  fabled  as  the  consort  of  that  personified 
attril)nte.  The  Sacii  of  Siva,  whose  emblem  is  tlw 
phalhis,  is  herself  typified  by  the  female  organ.  Thi» 
the  *SV/c/(7.v  worship,  some  figuratively,  others  literally. 

VoPAUKVA,  the  real  sixiihor  of  the  S'ri  Bhigavata, 
has  endeavoured  to  reconcile  all  the  sects  of  Hindus 
by  reviving  the  doctrines  of  Vya'sa.  He  recognises 
all  the  deities,  but  as  subordinate  to  the  supreme 
being,  or  rather  as  attributes  or  manifestations  of 
GOD.  A  new  sect  has  been  thus  formed,  and  is  de- 
nominated from  that  modern  Pnraria ;  but  the  nur 
merous  followers  of  it  do  not  seem  tq  have  well  ap- 
prehended the  doctrines  they  profess.  They  incline 
nuich  to  real  polytheism,  but  do  at  least  reject  the 
<lerogatory  notions  of  the  divinity,  which  the  ptiier 
sects  seem  to  have  adopted. 

The  VaishnUivas,  though  nominally  worshippers  of 
A^TSHNu,  are  in  fact  votaries  of  deified  heroes.  The 
Gocula^tlias  (one  branch  of  this  sect)  adore  CkKsh- 
^•'A,  while  the  Ramamij  worship  Ramachandra* 
Both  have  again  branched  into  three  sects :  one  con- 
sists of  the  exclusive  worshippers  of  Ck^smn'a,  and 
these  only  arc  deemed  true  and  orthodox  Vaiih- 
n'avas  ;  another  joins  his  favourite  Ra'd'ha'  with  the 
hero.  A  tliird,  called  Rairiiahallabhi,  adores  Ra'd W 
only,  considering  her  as  the  active  power  of  ViSH.v  t^- 
The  followers  of  these  last  mentioned  sects  hafe 
adopted  the  singular  practice  of  presenting  to  tbdr 
own  wives  the  oblations  intended  for  the  goddess; 
and  those  among  them  who  follow  the  left  handed 
path  (there  is  in  most  sects  a  right-handed  oi  dfr 
cent  path,  and  a  left-handed  or  indecent  mode  « 
worship;)  require  their  wives  to  be  naked  when  atrij 
tending  them  at  their  devotions. 

A>tOKG 
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Among  the  Ramdnuj,  some  worship  RA'M.^  only  ; 
pthei^  Si'ta';  and  others  both  Ra'ma  and  Si'ta'. 
None  of  them  practise  any  indecent  mode  of  worr 
ship;  and  they  all,  Ijke  the  Odculasfhas,  as  well  as 
the  fpllpwers  of  the  Bhagavata,  delineate  on  their 
foreheads,  a  double  upright  line  with  chalk,  or  with 
sandal  wood,  and  a  red  circlet  with  red  sanders,  or 
>rith  turmerick  and  lime ;  but  the  Rhndmij  add  aa 
upright  red  line  in  the  middle  of  the  double  white 
one, 

The  Saivas  are  all  worshippers  of  S'xva  and  Bha- 
wa'ni  conjointly;   and  they  adore  the  linga  or  com- 
pound type  of  this  God  and  Goddess ;  as  the  Vaish- 
.    :n'avas   do    the  image  of   LACSHMl-NA'uA'vAy'a 
TheriB  are  no  exclusive  worshippers  of  S'iva  besil 
the  sect  of  naked  gymnosophists  called  Lingis;  ai 
the  exclusive adorersof  the  Goddessare  the>Saetas.  In 
,    ^his  last  mentioned  sect,  as  in  most  others,  there  is  a 
right-handed  and  decent  path,  and  a  left-handed  and 
*  indecent  mode  of  worship :   but  the  indecent  wor- 
ship  of  this  sect  is  niost  grossly  so,  and  consists  of 
tinbiidlejd  (debauchery  with  wine  and  women.     This 
profligate  sect  is  supposed  to  be  numerous  though 
pnavowed.    Inmost  parts  of  India,  if  not  in  all,  they 
^  aire  held  in  deserved  detestation;  and  even  the  de- 
Z  jpent  Sdctas  do  not  make  public  profession 'of  their 
3fL.  tenets,  nor  wear  on  their  foreheads  the  mark  of  the 
Igj^ Jijcct,   lest  they  should  be  suspected  of  belonging  to 
Ki^e  other  branch  of  it. 

K^      The  iSWvtf^  and  aS^c/^iJ  delineate  on  their  foreheads 
j'^liree  horizontal  lines  with  ashes  obtained,  if  possible, 
nom  the  hearth  on  which  a  consecrated  fire  is  per- 
tually  maintained;  they  add  a  red  circlet,  which 
Saivas  make  with  ried  sanders,  and  which  the 
'taSf    when   they  avow  themselves,    mark  either 
saffron  or  with  turmeric  and  borax. 
>'^UE  Sauras  are  true  worshippers  of  the  sun ;  and 
of  them,  it  seems,  adore  the  dormant  and  ac« 
e  energies  of  the  planet  conjointly.     This  sect, 
r  wlivcVv 
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uhich  is  not  very  numerous,  is  distinp:ni5bed  by  the 
use  of  red  Sanders  for  the  horizontal  triple  line,  as 
well  as  for  the  circlet  on  their  foreheads. 

The  Gufhtpatiias  liavc  not,  so  far  as  I  can  learn, 
branched  into  diftbreiit  sects.  Nor  can  I  add  any 
information  rcsj)ecting  their  peculiar  tenets,  further 
than  that  Gan'eVa  is  exclusively  worshipped  by 
them.  The  sect  is  (listinj>;uished  by  the  use  of  red 
minium  for  the  circlet  on  their  foreheads.  The  fa- 
mily oi' Jiramafias,  residing dtC/fihcfm^cr ne2iT Pi^ndy 
and  enjoying  the  privilege  of  an  hereditary  incarna- 
tion of  GanVs'a  from  father  to  sou,  probably  be- 
longs to  this  sect.  We  may  hope  for  more  informa- 
tion on  this  crurious  instance  of  priestcraft  and  cre- 
dulity, from  the  inquiries  made  on  the  spot  by  the 
gentlemen  of  the  embassy  from  Bombay,  who  lately 
visited  that  place. 

Before  1  conclude  this  note,  (concerning  which 
it  should  be  remarked,  that  the  information  here 
collected  rests  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  verbal 
connnunications,)  I  must  add,  that  the  left-handed 
path,  or  indecent  worship  of  the  several  sects,  espe- 
cially that  of  the  Sactas,  is  founded  on  the  Tantras,' 
which  are  for  this  reason  held  in  disesteem.  I  was 
misinformed  when  I  described  them  as  constituting 
a  branch  of  literature  highly  esteemed  though  much 
neglected,  (As.  Res.  ^'oL  5,  p.  54.)  The  reverse 
would  have  been  more  exact. 

(B)  Tins  prayer,  when  used  upon  other  occasions, 
is  thus  varied,  **  salutation  unto  you,  O  fathers, 
and  unto  the  saddening  season,  &c."  The  six  sea- 
sons, in  the  order  in  uhirh  thev  are  here  named,  arc 
the  hot,  dewy,  rainy,  flowery,  frosty  and  sultry 
seasons.  One  is  iudicaled  in  this  passage  by  the 
name  of  the  month,  with  M'hich  it  begins;  and* 
text  of  vhc  Vea'a,  alluded  to  by  the  late  Sir  WilliaK 
Jones,  in  his  observations  on  the  lunar  year  of  the 
Hindus,  (As.  Res.  u.  3,  p.  258,)  specifies  TapasifA 
Tapasya^   the  luuar   (not   the    solar)   Magha   airf 
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JPhAlguna,  as  corresponding  withiSwr^,  that  is  with 
Che   dewy  season.     The  text  in  question  shall   be 
subjoined  to  this  note,  because  it  may  serve  to  prove 
that  the  Vida,  from  which  it  is  extracted,   (Apas- 
tamba's  copy  of  the  Vajurvida  usually  denominated 
the  white  yiyw^//,)  cannot  be  much  older  than  the 
observation  of  the  colures  recorded  by  ParaVara 
(see  As.  Res.  i\  ^2.  p.  268  and  393,)  which  must  have 
been  niade  nearly  159.1.  years  be^fore  the  Christian 
^ra  (As",  ites.  v.  5.  p.  5^88.)    According  to  the  V^da 
the  lunar   Madhu  and   3fddhava,  or  Chaitra   and 
yais&cha,  correspond  with  Vasanta  or  the  spring. 
Now  the  lunar  Chaitra,  here  meant,  is  the  primary 
lunar  month  beginning  from  the  conjunction  which 
precedes  full  moon  in  or  near  Chitrd,    and  ending 
with  the  conjunction  which  follows  it.     Vaisac'ha 
(does  in  like  manner  extend  from  the  conjunction 
which  precedes  full  moon  in  or  near  Visdc'hd  to  that 
ivhich  follows  it.     The  five  nacshatras,  Hasta,  Chi- 
tr&j  Swdii,    Visdchci  and   Ainiradlid,   comprise   all 
the  asterisms  in  which  the  full  moons  of  Cliaitra  and 
Vaisdc*ha  can  happen  ;  and  these  lunar  months  may 
therefore  fluftuate  between  the  first  degree  of  Uttara 
P^halguni  and  the  last  of  Jyhhtlid.     Consequently 
the  season  of  Vasanta  might  begin  at  soonest  when  the 
'sun  was  in  the  middle  of  Pih^a  Bhadrapada,  or  it 
Jmight  end  at  latest  when  the  sun  was  in  the  middle 
of  MrHgasiras.     It  appears. then,   that  the  limits  of 
Yusanta  are  Pisces  and  Taurus  ;  that  is  M'rna  and 
Vriska.      (This   corresponds   with  a  text  which  I 
shall  forthwith  quote  from  a  very  ancient  Hindu 
-   author.)     Now,  if  the  place  of  the  equinox  did  then 
:^'  porrespond  with  the  position  assigned  by  ParaVara 
'^  to  the  colures,   Vasanta  might  end  at  the  soonest 
P  "seven  or  eight  days  after  the  equinox,  or  at  latest 
w*  thirty-eight  or  thirty-nine  days  ;  and  on  a  medium 
^    (that  is,  when  the  full  moon  happened  in  the  middle 
J^  pfChitrd,)  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  days  after 
Jhc  vernal  equinox.    This  agrees  exactly  with  the 
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r  a   course  of  the  seasons ;  for  tlie  rains  do  generally 
he^:  II  a  week  before  the  Miiinner  solstice,   but  their 
coiuincnecmcnt  ilnts  vary,  in  difierent  years,  about 
a  fortuii^ht  on  eitlur  side  of  that  period.     It  seems 
therefo.e  a  probulile  ini'erence,  that   such   was  the 
j)«)3ition  or  the  ecjuinox  wlien  tlic  calendar  of  nionths 
and  jseii>:on3  \v:iS  adjusted  as  d'jseribed   in  this  pas- 
sage  of  the   leda.     iicnce   i  infer  the  probabiHty, 
that  the  fedas  were  not  arrani^ed  in   their  present 
form  earlier  than  tiie   fourteenth  eenlury   before  the 
Ciiristian  iura.     "I'liis,    it  must  be  acknowledged,  is 
vague  and  conjectural;   but,  if  the  Vedas  were  com- 
pilid  in  India  so  early  as  the  commencement  of  the 
astronomir:il  Cfl// j/7/:r^/,  the  seasons  must  have  then 
corresponded  with  other  months;  and  the  passage  of 
the  Veda.  M'hich  shall  be  forthwith  cited,  must  have 
disaijreed  witl)  the  natural  course  of  the  seasons  at 
the  very  time  it  was  written.     I  shall  now  quote  the 
j)assa^e  so  often  alluded  to  in  this  note.   Mad'hus  cha 
AJadhaxas  cka  Vasanticdv  rttu  ;  S'lia^as  cha  S'u<:hi/ 
cha  graislwiav  ritii ;  Nabhas'  cha  Nabkasyas   cha 
rafshicav  ritii :  Iskas  chojas  cha  sdraddv  ritu  ;  Sahai 
cha  Sahasyas  cha  haimanticav  rilii ;  Tapas*  cha  Tapa- 
si/a6'   ch(f  s'ais'n^dv  ritu.''    Aladhu  ?iud  Aladhava  are 
tiie   two  p!:rt;c)ns   of    the   season   Vasanta    (or  the 
sj)ring)  ;    Surra  and  Suchi,   of  grishma  (or   the  hot 
season)  ;  Nabhas  and  Nabhasya^  ot  varsha  (or  the 
rainy  season):  Jjas  and  Vjus ;  of  S'arada  (or  the 
suhry  season)  ;  and  Sahas  and   Sahsya^   of  himanta 
(or  the  frosty  season)  ;   and  Tapas  and  TapasyCy  of 
s'isra  (or  tlie  dewy  season). 

All  authors  agree  that  Madhu  signifies  the  month 
of  Chaitra\  Mdclhava  the  month  of  Vaisac'ha,  and  so 
forth.  'J'hese  names  are  so  explained  in  dictk)naries 
and  by  astrononiieal  writers,  as  wtW  as  by  the  com- 
mentators on  this  and  other  passages,  where  these 
names  of  the  months  are  em]>loyed.  The  author 
no^v•  before  me  (I)ivacara  bhatta)  expressly 
savs,  that  this  text  of  the  Veda  relates  to  the  order 

of 
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of  the  seasons  according  to  the  lunar  months.  He 
proves  it  by  quoting  a  text  of  the  Taittirii/a  Yajuroe- 
tfa^  and  afterwards  cites  the  following  passage  from 
Baudhay'ana  respecting  the  seasoris  measured  by 
solar-sidereal  time,  '*  Mina  Mhliayor  Mesha  Vri 
shabhayor  va  vasantah^^'  &c.  Vasanta  corresponds 
with  Mina  and  Mesha,  or  with  Mcsha  and  Vrtsha,^ 
&c.  It  should  be  observed,  that  the  secondary 
lunar  month,  which  begins  and  ends  with  full- 
moon,  cannot  be  here  meant;  because  tliis  mode, of 
reckoning  has  never  been  universal;  and  the  use  of 
it  is  limited  to  countries  situated  to  the  northward 
of  the  Vindhya  range  of  hills,  as  I  learn  from  the  fol- 
lowing passage  of  the  TricAncta  mandana.  **  The 
lunar  month  also  is  of  two  sorts,  commencing  cither 
with  the  light  fortnight,  or  with  the  dark  one. 
Some  do  not  admit  the  month  which  begins  with  the 
dark  fortnight;  and  even  by  them  who  do,  it  is  not 
admitted  on  the  south  of  the  V'md'hya  mountains*" 
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Note  on  Volume  5i/i,  page  108. 

In  Xos.  3,  5,  and  22  of  the  5tli  volume  of  Asia* 
tick  Kescarclu's,  there  are  many  typographical  errors, 
ocrasioned  chietlv  bv  tlie  inaccuracy  of  the  amanu- 
ensis  who  transcribed  those  tracts  for  transmission 
to  the  press.  In  most  instances  the  correction  will 
readily  occur  to  the  reader;  but  one  (p.  108,  1.  14 
and  15,  requires  to  be  marked,  because  the  error  very 
materially  atl'ects  the  sense  ot*  the  passage,  which  is 
there  verbally  translated  from  Raghunandana's 
treatise  on  astrology.  I  shall  take  the  present  op- 
portunity of  amending  that  translation,  which  is  not 
sutlicientlv  exact  as  it  now  stands,  and  I  shall  add 
some  remarks  on  it. 

*'  The  Gkat'icas,  elapsed  from  the  beginning  of 
the  day,  being  doubled  and  divided  by  five,  are  the 
lorils  [or  regents]  of  koj'as  considered  as  a  denomi- 
nation of  time.  During  the  day  these  regents  are 
determined  by  intervals  of  six  [counted]  from  the 
day's  own  regent  j  during  the  night,  by  intervals 
of  five." 

116  R A,  thoui^li  not  found  in  the  most  familiar 
vocjibularics  of  the  Sanscrit  language,  is  noticed  in 
the  Fi/ua  Med'mi,  as  bearing  several  senses.  It  signi- 
fies the  (liiirnal  rising  of  a  sign  of  the  zodiac,  and 
also  signifies  an  astrological  figure,  and  half  a  sign. 
It  is  in  this  last  acceptation,  that  the  word  is  used 
in  the  foregoing  passage.  Considered  as  a  denomi- 
nation of  time,  half  a  sign  of  the  zodiac  is  the 
twenty-fourth  part  of  a  day,  and  the  coincidence 
of  the  name  for  that  measure  of  time  is  no  less  re- 
markable, than  the  assigning  of  a  planet  to  govern 
eacli  hour,  wliich  >vas  done  by  European  as  well 
as  Indian  astrologers.  The  hours  of  the  planets 
(as  is  remarked  by  Chaucer  in  his  treatise  on 
the   astrolabe)    follow    the    order    of    the    planets 

i:).l!^.c?.0.9.$-<*    Consequently,  the  first 

hour  of  Saturday  being  that  of  Saturn,  the  twenty- 

6*  fourth 
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fourth  of  the  same  day  is  the  hour  of  Mars  ;  and  the 
first  of  the  next  day  is  that  of  the  Sun,   ^nd  so  on. 
This  seems  to  account  for  the  planets  giving  names 
fo  the"  days  of  the  week  :  and  Gibelin,  who  denies 
inTns  'Monde  pn mTti?y ^ that  the  days  of  the  week  do 
.    80  correspond  with  tlie  order  of  the  planets,  mistook 
.   by  transposing  Mercury  and  Venus.     Indian,  astro- 
logy uses  the  inverse  order  of  the  planets ;  and  the 
succession  of  them  as  regents  of  Ghat  is  will  bring 
the  Moon  to  be  the  first  of  Monday,  and  the  Sun  to 
be  the  sixtieth  of  the  same  day.     Consequently  the 
first  ghalfi  of  the  next  day  is  that  of  Mars,  and  so 
on  through  the  week.     It  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
TCgents  of.  Hdrds  during  the  day  are  tlie  same  in  the 
astrology  of  the  Hindus  with  the  regents  of  hours 
"■  according  to  the  old  astrologers  of  Europe.    I  shall 
y^  jhere  closte  this  trivial  subject,  which  has  been  intro- 
[v  duced  by  me,    only  because  the  coincidence  here 
:^*  lioticed  cannot  well  have  been  accidental. 
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IX. 

On  the  Religious  Ceremonies  of  the  Hindus^ 
and  of  the  Bra' mens  especially • 

By  H.  T.  CoLEBRooKE,  Esq. 

ESSAY  III. 

Hospitality  has  been  already  itientioned  in  the 
preceding  Essay,  as  one  of  the  five  great  sacraments 
wliicli  constitute  the  daily  duty  of  a  Hindu.     The 
forn^.al   reception  of  such  guests  as  are  entitled  to 
peculiar  lu  iiour,  was  rcstrvetl  for  the  subject  of  the 
present  tract.     The  religious  rites,   intermixed  with 
acts  of  courtesy,  which  are  practised  by  way  of  for- 
mal hospitality,  are  nearly  the  same,  whether  it  be 
high  rank,  a  venerable  profession,  or  cordial  friend* 
sliip,  which  entitles  the  guest  to  be  welcomed  with 
distinction.     They  chiefly  consist  in   presenting  ttf. 
him  a  st(>ol  to  sit  on,  water  for  ablutions,  and  honqf 
mixed  with  other  food  for  refreshment.     It  seems  ta 
have  been   anciently  the  custom   to  slay  a  cow  on 
this   occasion ;    and    a   guest    was   therefore  called 
g<yj;hna,    or   cow    killer.     Imperfect   traces  of  th» 
custom  remain  in' the  hospitable  ceremonies,  which  , 
I  shall  now  describe  from  the  ritual  of  BramariaSi 
who  use  the  Sinnaveda.     As  the  marriage  ceremony 
opens  with  the  solemn  reception  of  the  bridegroom 
by  the  father  of  the  bride,  this  part  of  the  nuptial 
solemnity  may  be  fitly  chosen  as  an  example  of  hos- 
])itable    rites.      It    will    furnish    occasion    too  firf 
proceeding  to  describe  the  whole   of   the  marriage" 
ceremony. 

Having  previously  performed   the  obsequies  of 
ancestors,   as  is  usual  upon  any  accession  of  good  ;j 
fortune,  the  father  of  the  bride  sits  down,  to  await 
the  bridegroom's  arrival,  in  the  apartment  prepared 

for 
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for  the  purpose ;  and  at  the  time  chosen  for  it,  ac* 
cording  to  the  rules  of  astrology.  The  jewels,  and 
other  presents  intended  for  him,  are  placed  there ; 
a  cow  is  tied  on  the  northern  side  of  the  apartment; 
and  a  stool  or  cushion,  and  other  furniture  for  the 
reception  of  the  guest,  are  arranged  in  order.  On 
his  approach^  die  bride's  father  rises  to  welcojne  him, 
and  recites  the  following  prayer,  while  the  bride- 
^oom  stands  before  him. 

"  May  she,  [who  supplies  oblations  for]  religious 
•*  worship,  who  constantly  follows  her  calf,  and  who 
**  was  the  milch-cow,  when  Yam  a  was  [the  votary],  ' 
**  abound  with  milk,  and  fulfil  our  wishes,  year  after 
'*  year." 

This  prayer  is  seemingly  intended  for  the  conse- 
cration of  the  cow,  which  is. let  loose  in  a  subsequent 
:  stage  of  the  ceremony,  instead  of  slaying  her,  as  ap- 
.  j^ears  to  have  be6n  anciently  the  custom.    The  com- 
<*  anentator,  whose  gloss  has  been  followed  in  this  ver- 
-  «ion  of  the  text,  introduces  it  by  the  remark,  that  a 
.g^est,  entitled  to  honourable  reception,  is  a  spiritual 
i  preceptor,  a  priest,  an  ascetick,  a  prince,  a  bride- 
' r^^g^TOom,'  a  friend,  or  in  short  any  one,  to  welcome 
^iwhote  arrival  a  cow  must  be  tied  for  the  purpose  of 
flaying  her,  whence  a  guest  is  denominated  gdghna, 
?«r  cow-killer.     The  prayer  seems  to  contain  an  allu- 
fjpion,  which  I  cannot  better  explain,  than  by  quoting 
'^"^  paissage  from  Ca'lidasa's  poem,  entitled  Raghu^ 
^vhere  Vas'isht^ha  informs  the  king  DilIpa 
the  cow  Surabhiy  who  was  offended  by  his  ne- 
cannot  be  now  appeased  by  courtesy  shown  to 
If,  because  she  remains  in  a  place  inaccessible 
him:  '*  Prache'tas  is  performing  a  tedious  sa- 
'^  e,  to   supply  the  oblations  of  which,  Surabhi 
abides  in  the  infernal  region,  whose  gates  are 
"  by  huge  serpents." 
^FT£B  the  prayer  above  mentioned  has  been  me- 
ted, the  bridegroom  sits  down  on  a  stool  or  cu- 
^bn,  which  is  preiftnted  to  him :  he  first  recites  a 

U  text 
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text  of  the  Vajurreda  ;  *'  I  step  on  this  for  the  sake 
of  food  and  other  hcnefits,  on  this  variously  splendid 
footstool.  '■  The  hride's  father  presents  to  him  a  cu- 
shion made  of  twenty  leaves  of  cusfa  grass,  holding 
It  up  with  hotli  hands,  and  cxelaimino^,  ''  the  cu- 
h\\\im  !  the  cushion  !  the  cushion  !"  The  bridegroom 
replies,  '*  I  accept  the  cushion,"  and,  taking  it, 
places  it  on  the  ground  under  his  feet,  while  he  ^^ 
cites  ihc  following  prayer  :  '*  May  those  plants,  over 
which  Soma  presides,  and  which  are  variously  dis- 
persed on  the  earth,  incessantly  grant  me  happinas 
while  this  cushion  is  placed  under  my  feet."  An- 
other is  presented  to  him,  which  he  accepts  in  the 
same  manner,  saying,  *'  May  those  numerous  plants, 
over  which  Soma  presides,  and  which  are  salutary  a 
hundred  different  ways,  incessantly  grant  me  happi- 
ness while  I  sit  on  this  cushion."  Instead  of  these 
prayers,  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Brahman'as^  thit 
use  the  Sihjiavedctj  the  following  text  is  commonly 
recited  :  **  I  obscure  my  rivals,  as  the  sun  does  othec 
luminaries ;  1  tread  on  this  as  the  type  of  him  who 
injures  me." 

Thk  bride's  father  next  offers  a  vessel  of  water, 
thrice   exclaiming,    *'  water  for  ablutions !"    The 
bridegroom  declares  his  acceptance  of  it,  and  looks 
into  the  vessel,   saying,    ''Generous  water!  I  vieir 
thee  ;  return  in  the  form  of  fertilizing  rain,  from  him 
from  whom  thou  dost  proceed;"  that  is,  from  the 
sun;  for  it  is  acknowledged,  says  the  commentator, 
that  rain  ])rc)C(C(ls  from  vapours  raised  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun.     The    bridegroom   takes   up    water  in  tie 
palnib  of  both  hands  joined  together,    and  throws'^ 
on  his  left  foot,  saying,    ''  I  wash  my  left  foot,  tvA 
fix  prosperity  in  this  realm  ;"  he  also  throws  walff 
on  his  other  foot,  saying,    "  I  wash  my  right  ftot     ^ 
and  introduce  prosperity  into  this  realm;"  and Ij^J^*  * 

that  the  realm  may  thrive,  and  intrepidity  begain^J'  ' 


then  throws  water  on  both  feet,  saying,    *'  I  ^m\ 
first  one,  and  then  the  other ;  and  lastly  both  fe**    ^ 
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The  following  is  the  text  of  the  Vqjush,   which  is 
generally   used   instead  of  the  preceding  prayers: 
^*  Thou  dost  afford  various  elegance  ;  I  accept  thee, 
who  dost  so  :  aiford  it  for  the  ablution  of  my  feet." 
;An  arghya  (that  is,  water,  rice,  and  durvd  grass 
in  a  conchj  er  in  a  vessel  shaped  like  one,  or  rather 
like  a  boat,)  is  next  presented  to  the  bridegroom  in  a 
similar  manner,  and  accepted  by  him  with  equal  for- 
^  mality  :  he  pours  the  water  on  his  own  head,  saying, 
**  Thou  art  the  splendour  of  food  ;  through  thee  may 
**  I  become  glorious."     This  prayer  is  taken  from 
the  Yajush  ;  but  the  followers  of  that  V^da  use  dif- 
ferent texts,  accepting  the  arghya  with  this  prayer, 
-  **  Ye  are  waters  (dp:)  through  you  may  I  obtain 
(ap)  all  my  wishes,"  and  pouring  out  the  water  with 
,    this  text,   '^  I  dismiss  you  to  the  ocean ;  return  to 
your  source,  harmless  unto  me,  most  excellent  wa- 
ters !  but  my  beverage  is  not  poured  forth." 

A  VESSEL'  of  water  is  then  offered  by  the  bride *s 
father,  who  thrice  exclaims,  ^'  take  water  to  be  sip- 
ped:" the  bridegroom  accepts  it,  saying,  '*  thou  art 
^glorious,  grant  me  glory  ;"  or  else,  '*  conduct  me  to 
glory,  endue  me  with  splendour,  render  me  dear  to 
^  all  people,  make  me  owner  of  cattle,  and  preserve 
£  rme  unhurt  in  all  my  limbs." 

[- '  "  The  bride's  father  fills  a  vessel  with  honey,  curds, 
and  clarified  butter ;  he  covers  it  with  another  ves- 
and  presents  it  to  the  bridegroom,  exclaiming 
bree  times,  ''take  the  mad'huparca.''    The  bride- 
room  accepts  it ;  places  it  on  the  ground ;    and 
iks  into  it,  saying,  *'  thou  art  glorious:  may  I  be- 
icso."     He  tastes  the  food  three  times,  saying, 
thou  art  the  sustenance  of  the  glorious ;  thou  art 
nourishweat  of  the  splendid  ;  thou  ait  the  food 
the  fortunate;  grant  me  prosperity."    He  then 
tcntly  eats  until  he  be  satisfied. 
Although  these  texts  be  taken  from  the  Vqjush, 
t  other  prayers  from  the  same  Veda  are  used  by 
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the  sects,  which  follow  it.  While  looking  into  the 
vessel,  the  bridegroom  says,  **  1  view  thee  with  the 
eye  of  the  sun  [who  draws  unto  himself  what  he  con- 
templates.*'] On  accepting  the  mad'huparca,  the 
bridegroom  says,  * '  I  take  thee  with  the  assent  of 
the  generous  sun ;  with  the  arms  of  both  sons  of 
A/wini;  with  the  hands  of  the  cherishing  lumi- 
nary." He  mixes  it,  saying,  "may  I  mix  thee, 
()  venerable  present!  and  remove  M'hatever  might 
be  hurtful  in  the  eating  of  thee."  He  tastes  it  three 
times,  saying,  *'  may  I  eat  that  sweet,  best,  and 
nourishing  form  of  honey,  which  is  the  sweet,  best, 
and  nourisliing  form  of  honey  ;  and  may  I  thus  be- 
come excellent,  sweet-tempered,  and  well  nourished 
by  food."  After  eating  until  he  be  satisfied,  and 
after  sipping  water,  he  touches  his  mouth  and  other 
parts  of  his  body  with  his  hand,  saying,  **  may 
there  be  speech  in  ray  mouth ;  breath  in  my  nostrils; 
sight  in  my  eye-balls ;  hearing  in  my  ears ;  strength 
in  my  arms ;  firmness  in  my  thighs  :  may  my  limbs 
and  members  remain  unhurt  together  with  my 
soul." 

Presents  suitable  to  the  rank  of  the  parties  arc- 
then  presented  to  the  guest.  At  the  marriage  cere- 
mony, too,  the  bride  is  formally  given  by  her  father 
to  the  bridegroom,  in  this  stage  of  the  solemnity 
according  to  some  rituals,  but  later  according  to 
others.  The  hospitable  rites  are  then  concluded  by 
letting  loose  the  cow  at  the  intercession  of  the  guest 
A  barber,  who  attends  for  that  purpose,  exclaimsi 
*'  the  cow  !  the  cow  !"  Upon  which  the  guest  pro- 
nounces this  text :  **  Release  the  cow  from  the  fet- 
ters of  Vakun'a-  May  she  subdue  my  foe:  may 
she  destroy  the  enemies  of  botli  him  (the  host)  [and 
me.]  Dismiss  the  cow,  that  she  may  eat  gi-ass  and 
drink  water."  When  the  cow  has-  been  released 
the  guest  thus  addresses  her:  *^  I  have  earnestly  en- 
treated this  prudent  person,    [or,  according  to  o»r 

other 
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•thcr  interpretation  of  the  text^  each  docile  person,  ] 
saying,  kill  not  the  innocent  harmless  cow,  who  is 
mother  of  Rudras,  daughter  of  Vasus,  sister  of 
A'dityas,  and  the  source  of  ambrosia."  In  the 
Yqjurv6da  the  following  prayer  is  added  to  this  text : 
*^  May  she  expiate  my  sins,  and  his  (naming  the 
host.)  Release  her  that  she  may  graze."  It  is  ev'u^ 
dent  that  the  guest's  intercessions  imply  a  practice, 
now  become  obsolete,  of  slaying  a  cow  for  the  pur- 
poses of  hospitality. 

While  the  bridegroom  is  welcomed  with  these 
ceremonies,  or  more  properly  before  his  arrival,  the 
bride  bathes   during  the  recital  of  the  following 
texts.     Three  vessels  of  water  are  severally  poured 
on  her  head,  with  three  different  prayers.    1,  "  Love  ! 
I  know  thy  name.     Thou  art  called  an  intos^icating 
beverage.     Bring   [the  bridegroom]    happily.     For 
thee  was  framed  the  inebriating  draught.     Fire !  thy 
best  origin  is  here.     Through  devotion  wert  tbpu 
created.      May  this  oblation  be  efficacious."     6, 
^*  Damsel !  I  anoint  this  thy  generative  organ  with 
boney,    because    it    is  the  second   mouth  of   the 
Creator :  by  that  thou  subduest  all  males,  though 
unsubdued ;  by  that  thou  art  lively,  and  dost  hol4 
dominion.     May  this  oblation  be  efficacious,"    3. 
^*  May  the  primeval  ruling  sages,  who  framed  the 
^male  organ,  as  a  fire  that  consumeth  flesh,  aij4 
,  thereby  framed  a  procreating  juice,  grant  the  pro- 
'^lifick  power,  that  proceeds  trom  the  three-^horaed 
[bull]  and  from   the  sun.     May  this  oblation  be 
/.efficacious."    To  elucidate  the  fir^st  of  these  texts, 
"the  commentator  cites  the  following  passage :  '*  The 
^$age  Vas'isht^ha,   the  regent   of  the  moon,   the 
I"?  ruler  of  heaven,  the  preceptor  of  the  God3,  and  the 
^.great  forefather  of  all  beings,  however  old  in  the 
^{>ractice  of  devotion,  and  old  by  the  progress  of 
^-age,    were   deluded  by  women.      Liquors   distilled 
?«^m  sugjar,  from  grain,  and  from  the  blossoms  of 
^.  .  Us  Bassia, 
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Inissia.  are  three  sorts  of  intoxicating  drinks  :  the 
fourth  is  \voniiin,  hv  wliom  this  world  is  deluded. 
One,  who  contnuphtcs  a  bt\'iiitiful  woman,  becomes 
intoxicated  ;  and  so  does  he  who  ciuafts  an  inebriat- 
ing bevciage:  woman  is  called  an  inebriating 
draught,  because  slic  intoxicates  by  her  looks." 
To  explain  the  second  text,  the  same  author  quotes 
a  passage  of  the  /  Vv/r/,  intimating  that  Brahma  has 
two  mouths,  one  containing  all  holiness,  the  other 
allotted  for  the  jModuciion  of  all  beings,  for  thej 
are  crcatc<l  from  his  month/' 

Aftkr  the  briilegroom  has  tasted  the  Mad'huparca 
presented  to  him,  as  aho^e  mentioned,  the  bride's 
right  hand  is  placed  on  his,  both  having  been  pre- 
viously rubbed  with  turmcrick  or  some  other  auspi- 
cious drug.  A  matron  must  hind  both  'hands  with 
cusu  grass  amidst  the  sound  of  cheerful  musick. 
To  this  part  of  the  ceremony,  the  author  of  the  poem 
entitled  Xaidhada  l^.as  very  prettily  alluded  in  de- 
scribing the  marriage  of  Nala  and  Damayant'i 
(b.  xv'i.  V.  13  &  14.)  As  he  tasted  the  Matfhu- 
parcii,  wliich  was  ])ri^^v'nted  to  him,  those  spectators, 
who  had  foresight,  rcilectcd,  ''  he  has  begun  the 
ccK^monics  of  an  auspicious  day,  because  he  will 
quaff  tlic  iioncy  of  HhaimTs  lip.  The  bridegroom*? 
hand  exults  in  the  slaughter  of  foes  ;  the  brides 
hand  has  purloined  its  beauty  from  the  lotos;  it  is  |y 
for  that  reason  probably  that,  in  this  well-governed 
realm  of  Vlderbha^  both  [guilty]  hands  are  fast  |^e 
bound  with  strong  cui/a.'' 

Thp:  bride's  fatlicr,   bidding  the  attendant  priests 
begin   their   acclamations,    such   as    *'  happy  day!    Rirs 
auspicious  be  it !  prosperity  attend  !   blessings!  &c."    I?>eds 
takes  a  vessel  of  water  containing  tila*  and  r«/^T    w^U  j 
grass ;  and  pours  it  on  the  bunds  of  the  bride  ana    wntd 
bridegroom,  after  uttering  the  words,    ^^Om!\^\^    i*^- oj 

■■  ti. 
Sesamum  Indicuni,  f  Poa  cynosuroides.  Wz  'y;^^ 
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mtr  **  God  the  existent.!'*  and  after  repeating  at 
Pull  length  the  names  and  designations  of  the  bride- 
groom, of  the  bride,  and  of  himself;  and  tlien  so- 
emnly  decUring,  *^  I  give  unto  thee  this  dan^sel 
tdomed  with  jewels,  and  protected  by  the  lord  of 
creatures."  The  bridegroom  replies,  ''  well  be  it!" 
The  bride's,  father  afterwards  gives  him  a  piece  of 
jold,  saying,  '*  I  this  day  give  thee  this  gold,  as  a 
*ee  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  solemn  dona- 
ion  made  by  me."  The  bridegroom  again  says, 
'  well  be  it!"  and  then  recites  this  text:  **  Who 
jave  her  ?  to  whom  did  he  give  her  ?  Love  (or  free 
consent)  gave  her.  To  love  he  gave  her.  Love 
VSL&  the  giver.  Love  was  the  taker.  Love  !  may 
hfis  be  thine!  with  love  may  I  enjoy  her T  The 
lose  of  the  text  is  thus  varied  in  the  Sdmaveda : 
*  Love  has  pervaded  the  ocean.  With  love  I  ac- 
ept  her.  Love !  may  this  be  thine."  In  the  com- 
lon  rituals  another  prayer  is  directed  to  be  likewise 
;cited  immediately  after  thus  formally  accepting 
16  bride.  **  May  the  ethereal  element  give  thee- 
ff^  earth  accept  thee. " 

Meing  thus  affianced,  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
hen  walk  forth,  while  he  thus  addresses  her:  *'  May 
be  regfents  of  space,  may  air,  the  sun,  and  fire, 
ispel  that  anxiety,  which  thou  feelest  in  thy  mind ; 
nd  turn  thy  heart  to  me."  He  proceeds  thus, 
rhile  they  look  at  each  other:  *'  Be  gentle  in  thy 
spect,  and  loyal  to  thy  husband ;  be  fortunate  in 
attle,  amiable  in  thy  mind,  and  beautiful  in  thy 
erson :  be  mother  of  valiant  sons  ;  be  fond  of  de- 
ights;  be  cheerful;  and  bring  prosperity  to  our 
>ipeds  and  quadrupeds.  First  [in  a  former  birth] 
^MA  received  thee ;  a  celestial  quiristcr  next  ob- 
ained  thee  ;  [in  successive  transn)igrations]  the  re- 
fC5it  of  fire  was  thy  third  husband :  thy  fourth  is  a 
'Uman  being.  S6ma  gave  her  to  a  celestial  quiris- 
^ ;  the  Gandharba  gave  her  to  the  regent  of  fire  ; 
*>"€  gave  her  to  me:,  with  her  he  has  given  me 

U  4  ^vealth 
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urealth  and  male  offspring.     May  she,  a  most  auspi^ 
cious  cause  of  prosperity,  never  desert  me,  &€•"* 

It  should  seem  that,  according  to  these  rituals, 
the  hridegroom  gives  a  waistcloth  and  mantle  to  the 
bride  hefore  he  is  ailianced  to  her ;  and  the  ceremony 
of  tying  the  skirts  of  their  mantles  precedes  that  of 
her  father's  solemnly  bestowing  her  on  the  bridcr 
groom.  Hut  the  ritual  of  the  SdmaxSdi  priests  make 
,the  gift  of  the  damsel  precede  the  tying  of  the  knot; 
and,  inconsistently  enough,  directs  the  mantles  to 
be  tied  before  the  hridegroom  has  clothed  the  bride. 
After  the  donation  has  been  accepted  as  abover 
mentioned,  the  bride's  father  should  tie  a  knot  in 
the  bridegroom's  maiitle  over  the  presents  given 
with  the  bride  :  w\\\\t  the  affianced  pair  are  looking 
at  each  other.  The  cow  is  then  released  in  the  manner 
before  described  ;  a  libation  of  water  is  made ;  and 
the  bride's  father  meditates  the  gayatri,  and  ties  a 
knot  with  the  skirts  of  the  bride's  and  bridegroom*! 
mantles,  after  saying,  ''  ye  must  be  inseparably 
united  in  matters  of  duty,  wealth,  and  love."  The 
bridegroom  afterwards  clothes  the  bride  with  fhe 
following  ceremonies : 

He  goes  to  the  principal  apartment  of  the  hous^ 
prepares  a  sacrificial  fire  in  the  usual  mode,  and 
hallows  the  implements  of  sacrifice.  A  friend  of 
the  bridegroom  walks  round  the  fire,  bearing  a  jar 
of  water,  and  stops  on  the  south  side  of  it.  An- 
other does  the  same,  and  places  himself  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  first.  The  bridegroom  then  casts  four 
double  handfuls  of  rice,  mixed  with  leaves  of  Sam% 
into  a  fiat  basket :  near  it  he  places  a  stone  and 
muUar,  after  formally  touching  them  :    and  then, 

entering 

*  I  omit  the  remainder  of  the  te^t,  which  it  would  be  indecoiotf 
to  translate  into  a  modern  language.  The  literal  sense  of  it  is  here 
subjoined  in  a  Latin  version :  *'  Ilia  redamans  accipito  fascinum  meofli; 
quod  ego  peramans  intromittam  in  tun,  nultae  qui  illicebrx  ^ 
tunt. 

t  Adenanthera  aculeata* 
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entering  the  house,  he  causes  the  bride  to  be  clothed 
T^nth  a  new  waistcloth  and  scarf,  while  he  recites 
the  subjoined  prayers.  ^  ^  May  those  generous  wp- 
lancn,  who  spun  and  wound  the  thread,  and  who, 
wove  the  warp  and  weft  of  this  cloth,  generously 
clothe  thee  to  olJ  age  :  long  lived  woman  !  put  ou 
this  raiment."  *^  Clothe  her.  Invest  her  with  ap^ 
parel.  Prolong  her  life  to  great  age.  May  thou 
live  a  hundred  years.  As  long  as  thou  livest, 
amiable  woman  !  revere  [that  is,  carefully  preserve} 
beauty  and  wealth."  The  first  of  these  prayers  is 
nearly  the  same  with  that  which  is  used  by  the  foU 
lowers  of  the  Yajushj  when  the  scarf  is  put  on  the 
bride's  shoulder.  It  is  preceded  by  a  different  one, 
which  is  recited  while  the  waistcloth  is  wrapped 
jround  her,  *'  May  thou  reach  old  age.  Put  on 
this  raiment  Be  lovely :  be  chaste.  Live  a  hun- 
dred  years.  Invite  [that  is,  preserve  and  obtain] 
beauty^  wealth,  and  male  offspring.  Damsel !  put 
on  thi3  apparel. ''  Afterwards  ttie  following  prayer  is 
lecited :  *^  May  the  assembled  gods  unite  our  hearts. 
lilay  the  waters  unite  them.  May  air  unite  us. 
,  Msiy  the  creator  unite  us.  May  the  god  of  love 
iinite  us.'' 

But  according  to  the  followers  of  the  S6mav6da^ 
^  ^e  bridegroom,  immediately  after  the  scarf  has  been 
r^  placed  on  the  bride's  shoulder,  conducts  her  towards 
t-"^tie  sacrificial  fire,  saying,  ^*  Soma  [the  regent  of  the 
^moon]  gave  her  to  a  heavienly  quirister  * :  the  Gand- 
ikarha  ^\e  her  to  the  regent  of  fire :  fire  has  given 
^her  to  me,  and  with  her  wealth  and  male  offspring.'* 
^The  bride  then  goes  to  the  western  side  of  the  fire, 
id  recites  the  following  prayer,  while  she  steps  on  a 
jQat  made  of  Vivaria  grass  f*  and  covered  with  silk. 
Uf'  May  our  lord  assign  me  the  path  by  which  I  may 
-        "  reach 

*  t.  GvH^AiritHN-u  here. explains  Gandharha  by  the  word  A^dttja^ 
^ridch  miy  signify  the  son,  or  a  deity  in  general. 
<   t  Aiidropogon  axomaticum  or  moricatum. 
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reacli  the  al)n(lc  of  mv  lord."     She  sits  down  on  the 
edge  of  the  mat,  and  tin*  biideijroom  offers  six  ob- 
lations  of  elarilied    butler,    n^citiniy    the  following 
pniYcr^,  while  the  bride  touehes  his  shoulder  with  her 
right  hand.      I.    '*  May  lire  come  first   among  the 
goils;  may  it  rescue  her  offspring;  from  the  fetters 
of  death:    may  \\AHrN'A   king  [of  waters]   grant 
that  ihis  woman  sliould  n?.ver  bemoan  a  calamity  be- 
ialk'u  her  chihhrn.     li.   !May  the  domestic  perpetual 
fire  guard  her ;  may  it  render  her   progeny  long- 
lived  ;  may  she  never  be  widowed  ;  niav  she  be  nio- 
ther  of  surviving  chihU'en  ;  may  she  experiebce  the 
joy  of  having  male  oflspriug.     3.  May  heaven  pro- 
tect tiiv  back ;  may  air,  and  the  two  sons  of  Aswi' 
Mi  protect  thy  tliighs;  may  the  sun  protect  thy  chil- 
dren while  suekinu;  thy  breast;  and   VrKuaspati 
protect  them  until  they  wear  clotlies,  and  afterwards 
may  tlie  assembled  gods  protect  them.      4.   May  no 
lamentation  arise  at  night  in  thy  abode;  may  crying 
women  enter  other  houses  tlian    thine  ;    may  thoo 
never  admit  sorrow  to  thy  breast ;  may  thou  prosper 
in  thy  Imsband's  house,   blest  with  his  survival,  and 
viewing  cheerful  children.     5.   1  lift  barrenness,  the 
deatli  of  children,   sin,   and  every  other  evil,  as  I 
wt)ul(l  lift  a  chaplct  off  thy  head,  and  I  consign  the 
fetters   [of  |)rematurc  death]  to  thy  toes.     6.  Ma/ 
death  depart  irom  me,  and  immortality  come;  liw/ 
(Yam a)  the  child  of  the  sun,   render   me  fearlesi 
Death  !  follow  a  dilVerent  path  from   that  by  whicii- 
we  proceed,  and  from   that  which   the   gods  traitl 
To  thee  who  seest  and  who  heaiest,    1  call,  sayinj     ^^ 
hurt  notour  oftsj)ring,  nor  our  progenitors  :  andDiaJ  Eo^^ 
this  oblation  be  eriica<'ious/'     The  brideixrooni  the< 
'  presents  oblations,  naming  the  three   worlds,  sci*  p^/^. 
rately  and  conjointly,  and  offers  either  four  or  fi^ 
oblations  to  fne  ancl  to  the  moon.      The  bride  ai» 
bridegroom  tlien  rise  up,  and  he  passes  iVoni  her  le»^ 
side  to  her  right,  and  makes  her  join  her  hands  i^  *!'•:':.?- 
hoUov/  form. 
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The  rice*,  which  had  been  put  into  a  baskA,  is 
then  taken  up,  and  the  stone  is  placed  before  the 
bride,  who  treads  upon  it  with  the  point  of  her  right 
foot,  while  the  bridegroom  recites  this  prayer,  *'  As- 
cend this  stone,  be  firm  like  this  stone ;  distress  my 
foe,  and  be  not  subservient  to  my  enemies  :"  the 
bridegroom  then  pours  a  ladleful  of  clarified  butter 
on  her  hands,  another  person  gives  her  the  rice,  and 
two  other  ladlefuls  of  butter  are  poured  over  it ;  she 
then  separates  her  hands,  and  lets  fall  the  rice  on  the 
fire,  while  the  following  text  is  recited  ;  .'*  this  wo- 
man, casting  the  rice  into  the  fire,  says,  may  my  lord 
be  long  lived,  may  we  live  a  hundred  years,  and  may 
all  my  kinsmen  prosper ;  be  this  oblation  efficacious.'* 
Afterwards  the  bridegroom  walks  round  the  fire,  pre- 
ceded by  the  bride,  and  reciting  this  text ;  *'  the  girl 
goes  from  her  parents  to  her  husband's  abode,  hav- 
ing strictly  observed  abstinence  [for  three  days  from 
factitious  salt,  &c.]  Damsel !  by  means  of  thee  we 
repress  foes,  like  a  stream  of  water."  The  bride  again 
treads  on  the  stone,  and  makes  another  oblation  of 
rice,  while  the  subjoined  prayer  is  recited:  **  The 
damsel  has  worehipped  the  generous  sun,  and  the  re- 
gent of  fire;  may  he  and  the  generous  sun  liberate 
her  and  me  from  this  [family;]  be  this  oblation  ef- 
ficacious." Thev  afterwards  walk  round  the  fire  as 
before.  Four  or  five  other  oblations  are  made  M'ith 
the  same  ceremonies  and  prayers,  varying  only  the 
title  of  the  sun,  who  is  here  called  Pushan,  but  was 
entitled  Aryaman  in  the  preceding  prayer;  the 
bridegroom  then  pours  rice  out  of  the  basket  into 
the  fire,  after  pouring  one  or  two  ladlefuls  of  butter 
on  the  edge  of  the  basket ;  with  this  offering  he 
simply  says,    *'  May  this  oblation  lo  fire  be  ciiica- 


cious. " 


The 


*  From  this  ose  of  raw  rice  at  the  naptial  ceremony,  arises  the 
custom  of  presenting  rice,  tinged  with  turmerick»  by  way  of  in?ica* 
tion  to  gueste  whose  company  is  requested  at  a  weddieg* 
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TiiE  oblations  and  prayers  directed  by  the  Yajur- 
\eda,  previous  to  this  period  of  the  solemnity,  are 
verv  diflcrent  from  tliose  which  have  been  here  in- 
MTted  from  the  Sam/neda ;  and  some  of  the  ceremo- 
nies, which  will  be  s'.ihscqiiently  noticed,  are  antici' 
|)utril  by  the  priests,  Mho  follow  the  Yajuih. 

TwtiLVK  oldatioiis  are  made  with  as  many  prayers. 
1.  -May  this  ohlatinn  be  efficacious,  and  happily  con- 
veyed to  that  heinj:^,  who  is  lire  in  the  form  of  a  ce- 
lestial quiristcr,  \\ ho  is  accompanied  by  truth,  and 
av1k)sc  abode  is  truth  ;  may  he  cherish  our  holy  know- 
Icdsre  and  our  valour.  C.  Efficacious  be  this  oWa- 
tioii  to  those  delightful  j)lants,  which  jjrethe  nymphi 
of  th:it  being,  who  is  fire  in  the  form  .  of  a  celestial 
cjuiristcr,  who  is  accompanied  by  truth,  and  whotf 
abode  is  truth.  3.  and  4.  The  foregoing  prayersare 
thus  varied,  •' to  that  being  who  is  the  sun,  in  tk 
form  of  a  celestial  quirister,  and  who  consists  wholly 
of  the  Saviavcda.  Those  enlivening  rays,  which  «w 
the  nymphs  of  that  sun.  ,5.  and  6.  That  being,  wto 
is  the  moon,  in  the  form  of  a  celestial  quirister,  awl 
who  is  a  ray  of  the  sun,  and  nam^d  Sushmana^  Tho* 
asterisms,  which  a.e  the  nymphs  of  the  moon,  ai^ 
are  called  B/i6curi*,  7-  and  8,  That  being,  who* 
air,  constantly  moving,  and  travelling  every  wkrt 
I'liose  waters,  which  are  the  nymphs  of  air,  and  ^^f^b^ 
termed  invigorating.  9-  and  10.  That  being,  ^Bte 
is  the  solemn  sacrifice  in  the  form  of  a  celestial q^ffti  .' 
rister,  Mho  cherishes  all  beings,  and  whose  p^ce ■•d  q 
elegant.  Those  sacrificial  fees,  which  are  the  DyDif"^:^ 
of  the  solemn  sacrifice,  and  are  named  thanksgj^ 
ings.  11.  and  \2.  That  being,  who  is  mind  in  *jc  5^^ 
form  of  a  celestial  quirister,  who  is  thesupreiDcniWjjr^> 
of  creatures,  and  who  is  the  fabricator  of  the  unive* 


--Tn^ 


*  This  term  is  not  expounded  by  the  comnientator.    Bha  i\ff^ 
asterism  ;  but  the   meaning  of  the  compound  term  is  not  ob' 
Sushman'a  bears  some  affinity  to  Sbusumna  mentioned  in  «  » 
essay ;  but    neither  of  these  names  is  explained  in  the  cofluncot 
which  I  have  consulted. 
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Those  holy  strains  (Rich  and  Sdman)  who  are  the 
nymphs  of  mind,  and  are  named  the  means  of  attain- 
ing wishes. '' 

Thirteen  oblatiotis  are  next  presented,  during 
the  recital  of  as  many  portions  of  a  single  text. 
**  May  the  supreme  ruler  of  creatures,  who  is  glo- 
rious in  his  victories  over  [hostile]  armies,  grant  vic- 
tory to  Indra,  the  regent  of  rain:  all  creatures 
humbly  bow  to  hi;n  ;  for  he  is  terrible :  to  him  are 
oblations  due;  may  he  grant  me  victory,  knowledge, 
reflection,  regard,  selt-rule,  skill,  understanding, 
power,  [returns  of]  the  conjunction  and  opposition 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  holy  texts  (Frlhat  and 
Rai'hantara*).'' 

Eighteen  oblations  are  then  offered,  while  as 
many  texts  are  meditated ;  they  differ  only  in  the 
name  of  the  deity  that  is  invoked,  1.  **  May  fire, 
lord  of  [living]  beings,  protect  me  in  respect  of  ho- 
liness, valour  and  prayer,  and  in  regard  to  ancient 
privileges,  to  this  solemn  rite,  and  to  this  invocation 
of  deities.  2.  May  Indua,  lord  or  regent  of  the 
eldest  (that  is,  of  the  best  of  beings)  protect  me, 
&c.  3.  Yama,  lord  of  the  earth,  4.  Air,  lord  of 
the  sky.  5.  The  sun,  lord  of  heaven.  6.  The 
moon,  lord  of  stars.  7.  VrKhaspati,  lord  [that  is, 
preceptor]  of  Brahma'  [and  other  deities.]  8.  Mi- 
TRACthesun)  lord  of  true  beings.  9.  Varun'a, 
lord  of  M^aters.  10.  The  ocean,  lord  of  rivers..  1  !• 
Food,  lord  of  tributaiy  powers.  12,  S6ma  (the 
moon,)  lord  of  plants.  13.  Savitri  (the  genera- 
tive sun,)  lord  of  pregnant  females.  14.  Kudra 
(S'iva)  lord  of  [deities,  that  bear  the  shape  of] 
cattle."  15.  ''  The  fabricator  of  the  universe,  lord, 
of  forms."  16.  ''  Vjsunu,  lord  of  mountains." 
17.  '^  Winds  (Maruts)^  lords  of  (g&nas)  sets  of 
divinities."     18.    **  Fathers,   grandfathers,   remoter 

ancestors, 

*  Texts  of  the  SSm<tveJd  so  named. 
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ancestors,   more  distant  progenitors,    their  parents; 
and  grandslres." 

Oblations  «ire  afterwards  made. with  prayers 
corresponding  to  those  which  have .  been  already 
cited  t'nnn  the  Samaccda.  1.  **  May  fire  come, 
first  among  the  gods,  &c."  2.  *'Maj  the  domestick 
perpetual  fire  guard  her,  &c."  3.  "  Fire,  who  dost 
protect  such  as  perform  sacrifices !  grant  us  all 
blessings  in  heaven  and  on  earth :  gfant  unto  us 
that  various  and  excellent  wealth  which  is  produced 
on  this  earth  and  in  heaven."  4.  **  O  best  of  lumi- 
naries !  Come,  show  us  an  easy  path,  that  our  lives 
may  be  uninjured.  May  death  depart  from  mc, 
and  immortality  come.  May  the  child  of  the  sun 
render  me  fearless."  b.  **  Death  !  follow  a  dif- 
ferent path,  &c." 

The  bride  offers  the  oblations  of  rice  mixed  with 
leaves  of  *S'V/w/*,  letting  fall  the  offerings  on  thefi* 
in  the  manner  before  mentioned,  and  with  the  same 
prayers,  but  recited  hi  a  reversed  order,   and  a  lit- 
tle varied.      1.    ''  The  damsel   has  worshipped  the 
generous  sun  in  the  form  of  fire.     May  that  generow 
sun    never   separate    her  from    this   husband."    i 
**  Tiiis  woman,  casting  the  rice  into  the  fire,  sa)^ 
may  my  lord  be  long  lived.     May  my  kinsmen  reach 
old  age."     3.    *'  I  cast  this  rice  into  the  fire,  that  it 
may  become  a  cause  of  thy  prosperity.     May  ft* 
assent  to  my  union  with  thccf. 

AccouDixG  to  the  followers  of  the  Yqjnrceda^ 
bridegroon)  now  lakes  the  bride's  right  hand,  ifr 
citing  a  text  which  will  be  subsecjuently  quoteA 
The  bride  l:hen  steps  on  a  stone  while  this  text  ^ 
recited:  *'  Ascend  this  stone:  be  firm  like  th» 
stone.  Subdue  such  as  entertain  hostile  design^ 
against  me,   and  repel  them."     The  following hyinp 


*  Adenanthera  aculeata. 

+  This  verscion  is  conformable  to  a  different  commentaty,  W  j 
that  which  was  followed  in  the  former  translation. 
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is  then  chanted.  *'  Charming  Saraswati',  swift 
as  a  mare  !  whom  I  celebrate  in  face  of  this  uni- 
verse ;  protect  thi^  [solemn  rite.]  O  thou !  in  whom 
the  eletnents  were  produced  ;  in  whom  this  universe 
was  framed.  I  now  will  sing  that  hymn  [the  nup- 
tial text]  which  constitutes  the  highest  glory  of 
"women."  The  bride  and  bridegroom  afterwards 
walk  round  the  fire,  while  the  following  text  is  re- 
cited :  **  Fire  !  thou  didst  first  espouse  this  female 
sun  [this  woman,  beautiful  like  the  sun :]  now 
let  a  human  being  again  espouse  her  by  thy 
means.  Give  her,  O  fire !  with  offspring,  to  a 
£human]  husband."  The  remainder  of  the  rice  is 
then  dropped  into  the  fire  as  an  oblation  to  the  god 
of  love. 

Tlie  next  ceremony  is  the  bride's  stepping  seven 

steps.     It  is  the  most  material  of  all  the  nuptial 

rites :  for  the  marriage  is  complete  and  irrevokable, 

-so  soon  as  she  has  taken  the  seventh  step,  and  not 

sooner.     She  is  conducted  by  the  bridegroom,  and 

directed   by  liim  to   step  successively   into  seven 

circles,  while  the  following  texts  are  uttered:    1. 

**  May  Vishn'u   cause  thee  to  take  one  step  for 

_  the  sake  of  obtaining  food."     2.   '*  May  Vishn'u 

fj^SLVLse  thee  to  take  one  step  for  the  sake  of  ob- 

^ittiining  strength."     3.    ''  Three  steps  for  the  sake 

F  solemn  acts  of  religion,"     4.    "  Four  steps  for 

sake  of  obtaining  happiness."     5.   *^  Five  steps 

>r  the  sake  of  cattle."     6.   **  Six  steps  for  the 

:c  of  increase*  of  wealth."     7.   **  Seven  steps  for 

sake  of  obtaining  priests  to  perform  sacrifices*." 

bridegroom  then  addresses  the  bride,   *'  Having 

ipleted  seven  steps,  be  my  companion.     May  I 

thy  associate.     May  none  interrupt  thy  as- 

lithnatiou  with  me.     May  such  as  are  disposed  to 

promote 

*  In  thci  Yajurveda  the  texts  are  varied,  so  that  the  third  step  is 
r  increase  of  wealthy  and  the  sixth  for  obtaining  happy  seasons. 
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promote  onr  liap|>]nes.s,  confirm  thy  association  ^nrith 
Die."  Tiic  hridcgroom  then  addresses  the  spectators: 
*'  Tliis  wouian  is  auspicious :  approach  and  view  her: 
and  having  conferred  [by  your  good  wishes]  auspi- 
cious fortune  on  her,  depart  to  your  respective 
abudes." 

Then  the  bridegroom's  friend,  who'  stood  near 
the  fire  bearing  ajar  of  water,  advances  to  the  spot 
wliere  the  seventh  step  was  completed,  and  pourj 
water  on  tlie  bridegroom's  head,  and  afterwards  on 
the  bride's,  v.  hile  a  prayer  above  mentioned  is  re- 
cited :  *'  May  waters  and  all  the  Gods  cleanse  our 
hearts:  may  air  do  so;  may  the  Creator  do  so; 
may  the  divine  instructress  unite  our  hearts  ••** 

i'liE  bridegroom   then  puts  his  left  hand  under 
the  bridei's  hands,  M'hich  are  joined  together  in  s 
hollow  form,  and  taking  her  right  hand  in  his,  rfr 
cites  the  six  following  texts:   1.   '*  I  take  thy  hand 
for  the  sake  of  good  fortune,  that  thou  mayst  be- 
come old  with  me,  thy  husband  :  may  the  generous 
mighty  and  prolific  sun  render  thee  a  matron,  tltat 
I  may  be  a  householder."     2.   **  Be  gentle  in  thj 
aspect,  and  loyal  to  thy  husband;  be  fortunate  in 
cattle:  amiable  in  thy  mind,   and  beautiful  in  tbjr 
person  ;  be  mother  of  surviving  sons  ;   be  assiduous 
at  the   [five]  sacraments ;  be  cheerful ;  and  hmg 
pl'osperity  to  our  bipeds  and  quadrupeds. "     3.  "  May- 
the  lord  of  creatures  grant  us  progeny,  even  unto 
old  age ;  may  the  sun  render  that  progeny  conspi- 
cuous.    Auspicious  deities  have  given  thee  tomfc  .j 
Enter  thy  husband's  abode ;  and  bring  healthtaoor ;; 
bipeds  and   quadrupeds."     4.    *'  O   Indra,  who.j 
pourest  forth  rain  !  render  this  woman  fortunate^ 
the  mother  of  children:  grant  her  ten  sons;  gib- 
ber eleven  protectors."     5.    '"Be  submissive  to  thy 

husband's  father,  to  his  mother,  to  his  sister,  an*  J 

to 

•  It  18  here  translated  according  to  the  gloss  of  Gun  a  visHRtf* 
In  the  former  version  X  followed  the  commentary  of  Hslayuo's^* 
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to  his  brothers. "  6.  "  Give  thy  heart  to  my  religious 
duties ;  may  thy  mind  follow  mine ;  be  thou  con* 
sentient  to  my  speech.  May  VrKhaspati  unite 
thee  unto  me." 

The  followers  of  the  VqfurvSda  enlarge  the  first 
prayer,  and  omit  the  rest,  some  of  which,  however, 
they  employ  ;a,t  other  periods  of  the  solemnity.  **  I 
take  thy  hand  for  the  sake  of  good  fortune,  that 
thou  mayst  become  old  with  me,  thy  husband :  may 
the  deities,  namely,  the  divine  sun  (aryaman'')^  and 
the  prolific  being  (savUfiy)  and  the  god  of  love^ 
give  thee  as  a  matron  unto  me,  th^t  I  may  be  a 
householder.  I  need  the  goddess  of  prosperity. 
Thou  art  she.  Thou  art  the  goddess  of  prosperity. 
I  need  her.  I  am  the  Saman  \pida.^  Thou  art  the 
Rich  [pidaJ]  I  am  the  sky.  Thou  art  the  earth. 
Come :  let  us  marry :  let  us  hold  conjugal  inter- 
course :  let  us  procreate  offspring :  let  iis  obtain 
sons.  May  they  reach  old  age.  May  we,  b^ing 
affectionate^  glorious  and  well  disposed,  see  during 
a  hundred  years,  live  a  hundred  years,  and  hear  a 
hundred  years.'* 

According  to  the  ritual,  which  conforms  to  the 
S&mavida,  the  bridegroom  sits  down  near  the  fire 
with  the  bride,  and  finishes  this  part  of  the  ceremony 
by  making  oblations,  while  he  names  the  three 
worlds  severally  and  conjointly.  The  taking  of  the 
bride's  hand  in  marriage  is  thus  completed.  In  the 
evening  of  the  same  day,  so  soon  as  the  stars  ap- 
pear, the  bride  sits  down  on  a  bull's  hide,  which 
must  be  of  a  red  colour,  and  must  be  pl^jiced  with 
the  neck  towards  the  east,  and  the  hair  upwards. 
The  bridegroom  sits  down  near  her,  makes  oblations 
while  he  names  the  three  worlds  as  usual;  and  then 
makes  six  oblations  with  the  following  prayers,  and 
each  time  pours  the  remainder  of  the  clarified  butter 
on  the  bride's  head.  L  **  1  obviate  bv  this  full  ob- 
Jation  all  ill  marks  in  the  lines  [of  thy  hands,]  in 

X  thy 
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thy  cyc-ldshes,  and  in  the  spots  [on  thy  body].'*^ 
fl;  ^'  I  obviate  by  this  full  oblation  all  the  ill  marki 
in  thy  hair ;  and  whatever  is  sinful  in  thy  lookinsf, 
or  in  thy  crying."  3.  "  I  obviate  by  this  full  ob- 
lation all  that  may  be  sinful  in  thy  temper,  in  thy 
peaking,  and  in  thy  laughing."  4.  **  I  obviate 
by  this  full  oblation  all  the  ill  marks  in  thy  teeth, 
and  in  the  dark  intervals  between  them ;  in  thy^ 
hands,  and  in  thy  feet"  5.  **  I  obviate  by  thiar 
full  oblation  all  the  ill  marks  on  thy  thighs^  on  thy 
privy  part,  on  thy  haunches,  and  on  the  lineaments' 
of  thy  figure."  6.  **  Whatever  natural  or  acciden- 
tal evil  marks  were  on  all  thy  limbs,  I  have  obviated 
all  such  marks  by  these  full  oblations  of  clarified 
butter.     May  this  oblation  be  efficacious." 

The  bride  and  bridegroom  rise  up;  and  he  shews 
her  the  polar  star,  reciting  the  following  text^: 
*'  Heaven  is  stable ;  the  earth  is  stable ;  this  uni- 
verse is  stable;  these  mountains  are  stable;  may 
this  woman  be  stable  in  her  husband's  family*^. 
The  bride  salutes  the  bridegroom,  naming  herself 
and  family,  and  adding  a  respectful  interjection. 
The  bridegroom  replies,  '*  be  long  lived  and  happy." 
Matrons  then  pour  water,  mixed  with  leaves,  upon 
the  bride  and  bridegroom,  out  of  jars,  which  had 
been  previously  placed  on  an  altar  prepared  for  the 
purpose ;  and  the  bridegroom  again  makes  oblations 
with  the  names  of  the  worlds,  by  way  of  closing 
this  part  of  the  ceremony. 

The  bridegroom  afterwards  eats  food  prepared 
without  factitious  salt.  During  this  meal  he  recites 
the  following  prayers:  **  I  bind  with  the  fetters  of 
food  thy  heart  and  mind  to  the  gem  [of  my  soul]  ; 
I  bind  them  with  nourishment,  which  is  the  thread 
of  life;  I  bind  them  with  the  knot  of  truth."  S. 
**  May  that  heart  which  is  yours,  become  my  heart; 

and 

*  Dlru'va,  the  pole,  also  signifies  stable,  fixed,  steady,  firm. 
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and  tltts  beari;  which  is  mine,  become  thy  heart" 
%  ^*  Since  food  is  the  bond  of  life,  X  bind  the9 
therewith/'  The  remainder  of  the  food  must  b?. 
then  given  to  the  bride. 

DuRiNO  the  ithree  subsequent  days,  the  married 
couple  must  abstain  from  factitious  salt,  live  chastely 
and  austerely,  and  sleep  on  the  ground.  Qn  the 
following  day,  that  is,  on  the  fourth  exclusively  % 
the  bridegroom  conducts  the  bride  to  his  own  house 
on  a  carriage  or  other  suitable  conveyance.  He  re- 
cites the  following  text  when  she  ascends  the  car* 
riage :  '^  O  wife  of  tl|M|un !  ascend  this  vehicle  resem- 
bling the  beautiful  blossoms  of  the  cotton  treef, 
and  butea ;]:,  tinged  M'ith  various  tints ;  and  coloured 
like  gold ;  well  constructed ;  furnished  nvith  good 
wheels ;  and  the  source  of  ambrpsia  [that  is,  of 
Uessings:]  bring  happiness  to  thy  husband*"  Pro* 
ceeding  with  his  bride,  he,  or  some  Qth^r  pei*son  for 
him,  recites  the  following  text  on  their  coming  to  a 
cross  road :  "  May  robbers,  who  infest  the  road, 
remain  ignorant  [of  this  journey,]  may  the  married 
couple  reach  a  place  of  security  and  diihcult  access 
by  easy  roads,  and  may  foes  keep  aloof," 

Alighting  fromthe  carriage,  the  bridegroom  leads 
the  bride  into  the  house,  chanting  the  hymn  called 
VAmad(vya.  Matrons  welcome  the  bride,  and  make 
her  sit  down  on  a  bull's  hide,  of  the  same  colour, 
and  placed  in  the  same  manner  as  before.  The 
bridegroom  then  recites  the  following  prayer :  **  May 
kine  here  produce  numerous  young ;  may  horses, 

X  2  and 

^  The  Muslemans  of  India  do  not  scrapie  to  borrow  from  the 
Hindus  superstitious  ceremonies  that  are  celebrated  with  festivity. 
They  take  an  active  part  in  the  gambols  of  the  Hili^  and  even  solicit 
the  favours  of  the  Indian  Plutus,  at  the  DiiviUh  The  bridal  proces. 
ai<»i,  on  the  fourth  day,  with  all  the  sports  and  gambols  of  the  Cbaut'bi, 
(Chaturc'bi),  is  evidently  copied  from  the  similar  customs  of  the 
H'tnduu  In  Bengal  the  MuiUmans  have  even  adopted  the  preqaature 
marriage  of  infant  brides  and  bridegrooms. 

+  Bombax  heptaphyUum. 

%  Butea  frondosa. 
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and  human  beinp^s  do  so;  and  may  the  deity  sit 
here,  by  whose  tuvour  sacrifices  are  accomplished 
with  p^itts  a  tlioiigand  told. 

The  Momcn  then phicc  a younp  child  in  the  bride's 
lap ;  they  put  roots  of  lotos,  or  else  fruit  of  dift'erent 
kinds,  in  his  hand.  The  hridep^room  takes  up  the 
child,  and  then  prepares  a  sacrificial  fire  iu  the  usual 
manner,  and  makes  eight  oblations  with  the  follow- 
ing pra\  cfs,  preceded  and  followed  by  the  usual  ob- 
lations to  the  three  worlds.  I.  **  May  there  be 
cheerfulness  here."  2.  **  May  thine  own  [kindred] 
be  kind  here."  3.  **  May  there  be  pleasure  here." 
4.  **  Sport  thou  here."  5.  '*  May  there  be  kind- 
nrss  here  with  me."  6.  "  May  thine  own  [kindred] 
be  here,  benevolent  towards  me."  7.  **  May  there 
be  bere  delight  towards  me."  8.  *'  Be  thou  here 
joyous  toM'ards  me."  The  bride  then  salutes  her 
iather-in-law  and  the  other  relatives  of  her  hus- 
band. 

Afterwards  the  bridegroom  prepares  another 
sacrificial  fire,  and  sits  down  with  the  bride  on  his 
right  hand.  He  makes  twenty  oblations  with  the 
following  prayers,  preceded  and  followed  as  usual 
by  oblations  to  the  three  worlds.  The  remainder  of 
each  ladleful  is  thrown  into  ajar  of  water,  which  is  Ij 
afterwards  poured  on  the  bride's  head.  1.  '*  Firfj  Iti 
expiator  of  evil !  thou  dost  atone  evils  for  the  gods  I^ 
themselves.  I,  a  priest,  approach  thee,  desirouswiv 
soliciting  thee  to  remove  any  sinful  taint  in  ttafii' 
beauty  of  this  woman."  *2.  *'  Air,  expiator  of  eril.  1^^ 
&c."  S.  *' Moon,  expiator  of  evil !  &c."  4.  ''^wh. 
expiator  of  evil !  &c."  5.  "Tire,  air,  moon,  aMft^^ 
sun,  e^piators  of  evil !  ye  do  atone  evils  for  the  go**  K  ^^^ 
I,  a  priest,  approach  thee,  desirous  of  soliciting  t«^I%s  ^ 
to  remove  any  sinful  taint  in  the  beauty  of  t/u*!/^^ 
woman,"  6,  7,  8,9,  10,  ^'soliciting  thee  to  ifri^  ^^ 
move  any  thing  in  her  person  which  might  d^^mof 
her  husband."     11,    12,    13,    14,    15,    '' any  thin? |^    ^ 
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iti  her  person  which,  might  make  her  negligent  of 
cattle. " 

The  priests  who  use  the  Ydjurv&da,  make  only- 
five  oblations  with  as  many  prayers  addrest  to  fire, 
air,  :  the  sun,  the  moon^  and  the  Gandharba  or 
celestial  quirister:  praying  them  to  remove  any 
.  thing  in  the  person  of  the  bride,  which  might  be  in- 
jurious to  her  husband,  to  her  offspring,  to  cattle, 
to  the  household,  and  to  honour  and  glory*  The 
following  text  is  recited  while  the  water  is  poured 
on  the  bride's  head :  ^VThat  blameable  portion  of  thy 

E arson,    which  would  have  been  injurious   to  thy 
usband,  thy  offspring,  thy  cattle,  thy  household, 
and  thy  honour,   I  render  destructive  of  paramours : 
liiay.thy  body,    [thus  cleared  from  evil,]   reach  old 
age  with  me."    The  bride  is  then  fed  with  food  pre- 
.    pared  in  st  caldron,  and  the  following  text  is  recited  : 
-    •*  I  unite  thy  "breath  with  my  breath;  thy  bones 
,  with  my  bones ;  thy  flesh  with  my  flesh ;  and  thy 
akin  with  my  skin." 

The  ceremonies,  of  which  the  nuptial  solemnity 

.   consists,  may  be  here  recapitulated.    The  bridegroom 

^oes.in  procession  to  the  house  where  the  bride's 

father  resides,  and  is  there  welcomed  as  a  guesL 

fc^iThe  bride  is  given  to  him  by  her  father  in  the  form 

^  .usual  at  every  solemn  donation ;  and  their  hands  are 

bound  together  with  grass.     He  clothes  the  bride 

^th  an  upper  and  lower  garment ;  and  the  skirts  of 

r. mantle  and  his  are  tied  together.     The  bride- 

m  makes  oblations  to  fire,  and  the  bride  drops 

c^.on  it  as  an  oblation.     The  bridegroom  solemnly 

es  her  hand  in  marriage.     She  treads  on  a  stone 

*  mullar.     They  walk  round  the  fire.     The  bride 

seven  times,    conducted   by  the  bridegroom, 

d  he  then  dismisses  the  spectators,  the  marriage 

iog  now  complete  and  irrevokable.     In  the  even- 

of  the  same  day  the  bride  sits  down  on  a  bull's 

e,  and  the  bridegroom  points  out  to  her  the  polar 

X  3  $tar 
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star  as  an  emblem  of  stability.  They  then  partake 
of  a  meal,  llie  bridegroom  remains  three  days  at 
the  house  of  the  bride's  father.  On  the  fourth  day, 
he  conducts  her  to  his  own  house  in  solemn  proces- 
sion: She  is  there  welcomed  by  his  kindred :  a&d 
the  solemnity  ends  with  oblations  to  fire. 

Among  Hindus  a  girl  is  married  before  the  i^«of 
puberty.  The  laM'  even  censures  the  delay  of  her 
marriage  beyond  the  tenth  year.  For  this  reasoiiy 
and  because  the  bridegroom  too  may  be  an  infant, 
it  is  rare  that  a  marriage  should  be  consummated 
until  long  after  its  solemnization.  The  recital  of 
prayers  on  this  occasion  constitutes  it  a  religious 
ceremony,  and  it  is  the  first  of  those  that  are  per- 
formed for  the  purpose  of  expiating  the  sinful  taint 
which  a  child  is  supposed  to  contract  in  the  womb  of 
his  mother.  They  shall  be  described  in  a  fiitiuf 
essay. 

On  the  practice  of  immature  nuptials,  a  subject 
suggested  m  the  preceding  paragrapti,   it  may  be  re- 
marked^ that  it  arises  from  a  laudable  motive;  from 
a  sense  of  duty  incumbent  on  a  father,  who  con- 
siders as  a  debt  the  obligation  of  providing  a  suitable 
match   for  his  daughter.      This  notion,    which  » 
strongly  inculcated  by   Hindu   legislators,    is  foT' 
cibly  impressed  on  the  minds  of  parents.     But  k 
their  zeal  to  dispose  of  a  daughter  in  marriage,  the/ 
do  not  perhaps   sufficiently   consult  her  doinesti^ 
felicity.     By  the  death  of  an  infant  husband,  ste^ 
condemned  to  virgin  widowhood  for  the  period  »j 
her  life.     If  both  survive,  the  habitual  bickeriflj*^ 
of  their  infancy  are  prolonged  in  perpetual  discori  i 

Numerous  restrictions  in  the  assortrocDt  *) 
matches  impose  on  parents  this  necessity  of  embracflfj 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  affiancing  their  c^'^j 
to  fit  companions.  The  intermarriages  of  difte^j 
classes,  formerly  permitted,  with  certain  l{''^.'^j 
tions,   are  now  wholly  forbidden.     The  probib*^ 
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degrees  extend  to  the  sixth  of  affinity :  and  even 
the  bearing  of  the  same  family  name  is  a  sufficient 
cause  of  impediment. 

To  conclude  the  subject  pf  nuptials,  I  shall  only 
add,  that  eight  forms  are  noticed  by  Hindu  \cgiulur 
tors.  (Menu,  c.  3.)  But  one  only,  which  has 
been  here  described  from  the  Indian  ritualS;  is  now 
used. 
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X. 


An  Account  of  a  Method  ybr  extending  a 
Geogeaphical  SuRVEr  across  the  Penin- 
sula q/* India.  . 

By  Brigade  Major  Lambton. 

Communicated  by  fermission  of  the  Right  HofiourabU  the  Governor  a/ 

Fort  St,  George,  in  Conmcih 

Having  long  reflected  on  the  great  advantage  to 
general  geography  that  would  be  derived  from  ex- 
tending a  survey  across  the  peninsula  of  India,  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  positions  of  the  prin- 
cipal geographical  points;  and  seeing  that,  by  the 
success  of  the  British  arms  during  the  late  glorious 
campaign,  a  district  of  country  is  acquired^  which 
not  only  opens  a  free  communication  with  the  3/fl- 
labar  coast,  but  from  its  nature  affords  a  most  ad- 
mirable means  of  connecting  that  with  the  coast  of 
Coi'omandd  by  an  uninterrupted  series  of  triangles, 
and  of  continuing  that  series  to  an  almost  unlimited  . 
extent  in  every  other  direction ;  I  was  induced  tx^ 
communicate  my  ideas  to  the  right  honourable  the 
Governor  in  Council  at  Madras^  who  has  since  been 
pleased  to  appoint  me  to  conduct  that  service,  and 
has  supported  me  with  a  liberality  b}^  which  alone  ft 
could  be  carried  into  execution. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  what  the  ad^iui* 
tage  will  be  of  ascertaining  the  great  geographical 
features  of  a  country  upon  correct  mathematical 
principles ;  for  then  after  surveys  of  different  dis- 
tricts have  been  made,  in  the  usual  mode,  theycaal^ 
be  combined  into  one  general  map.  One  surveyor  ft- 
is  employed  in  a  district  at  Sera ;  and  another  io 

the 
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the  district  of  Chittledroog.  They  both  have  a  re- 
ference to  those  particular  stations,  and  their  sur- 
veys, with  respect  to  them,  may  be  relatively  cor- 
rect :  and  if  Sera  and  Chittledroog  be  laid  down 
right,  their  respective  surveys  will  fall  into  their 
right  places  on  the  globe. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  state  to  the  Society  the 
imperfect  methods  that  have  generally  been  practised 
hy  supposing  the  earth  to  be  a  flat;  and  yet  it  has 
been  on  thi$  supposition  that  surveys  have  been 
made  in  general,  and  corrected  by  astronomical  ob- 
servation. But  although  that  method  of  correction 
may  answer  for  determining  the  position  of  places  at 
a  great  distance,  where  an  error  of  five  or  six  minutes 
will  be  of  no  very  great  consequence,  yet  in  laying 
•  down  the  longitudes  of  places  progressively  that  are 
jiot  more  than  twenty  miles  from  one  another,  it  is 
evident  that  errors  of  such  a  magnitude  are  not  to  be 
overlooked ;  and  an  error,  even  of  one  mile,  would 
place  objects  in  situations  widely  different  from  that 
which  they  actually  hold  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

If  we  consider  the  earth  as  an  exact  sphere,  wc 
should  naturally  advert  to  spherical  computation. 

•  Ami  having  a  base  actually  measured,  and  reduced 
,  to^  the  level,  it  would  be  a  part  of  a  great  circle, 

J  i  while  the  horizontal  angle  would  be  the  angle  made 

•  \l>y  two  great  circles,  intersecting  each  other  at  the 
Vrpoint  wnere  the  angle  was  taken.  On  this  hypo- 
^Chesis,  the  process  of  extending  a  survey  would  be 
PQpeduced  to  as  great  a  degree  of  simplicity  as  by  the 
^tnethod  of  plane  triangles.  For  then  the  length  of 
^4IL  degree  on  the  meridian  could  be  easily  obtained  by 
^*he  celestial  arc,  and  would  be  equal  to  a  degree  in 

ty  other  direction.     The  radius  of  curvature,  or 
semidiameter  of  the  earth,  might  also  be  easily 
luced  from  thence,  and  being  every  where  the 
le,  the  chord  of  any  arc,  or  the  direct  distance 
Jtween  two  objects  subtending  that  arc,   could  be 
imputed  withouf  the  trouble  of  correcting  the  ob- 
served 
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served  angles.  The  difference  of  longitude  of  any 
two  points  might  be  as  easily  had  ;  for,  knowing 
the  arc  between  them  (which  would  always  corre- 
spond with  a  celestial  arc,)  and  the  co-latitudes  of 
tlie  two  places,  the  angle  at  the  pole,  or  difference 
of  longitude,  might  be  found. 

livr  since  the  earth  is  not  a  sphere,  but  an  oblate 
spheroid,  and  differing  considerably  from  a  sphere, 
it  becomes  ncccssar}'  to  determine  the  length  of  a 
degree  on  the  nicridian,  and  a  degree  at  right  angles 
to  that  meridian,  making  the  point  of  intersecdon 
of  the  meridian  and  its  perpendicular  the  middle 
point  of  each  degree.  Now,  in  determining  the 
measure  of  those  degrees,  if  the  first  measurement 
or  base  line,  cannot  be  had  in  the  meridian,  two 
other  objects  must  be  chosen  therein,  and  their 
distance  computed  trigonometrically,  and  then  com- 
pared with  the  celestial  arc.  But  here  the  operations, 
for  obtaining  this  distance,  will  be  attended  with 
some  trouble,  on  account  of  its  being  necessary  to 
calculate  the  chords  of  the  arcs,  and  the  difficulty 
of  determining  the  angles  made  by  these  chords  tea 
sufficient  degree  of  accuracy.  For  here  we  are 
obliged  to  assume  data,  and  proceed  by  an  approxi- 
mating method.  And,  1st,  wc  must  either  suppose 
the  earth  to  be  a  spliere,  and  by  taking  the  three 
angles  made  by  the  intersections  of  three  great  circles 
of  that  sphere,  find  the  sides  in  degrees  and  minutes: 
then  take  double  the  sines  of  half  the  arcs,  or  the 
chords,  and  there  will  be  had  the  three  sides  of » 
plane  triangle,  defined  in  parts  of  the  radius.  W^ith 
these  three  sides  determine  tlie  three  angles,  and 
these  are  the  angles  for  calculating  the  direct  dis- 
tances. Hence,  by  knowing  the  base  in  fathoms, 
the  chord  subtending  that  base  (or  arc)  may  also  be 
had  in  fathoms,  by  computing  from  the  radius  rf 
the  assumed  sphere,  which  we  must  suppose  to  hew 
some  given  magnitude.  Then  having  the  length  w 
the  chord  in  fathoms,   and  the  angles  corrected «» 
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nbove,  the  other  chords  can  be  obtained  in  fathoms 
alsa 

Or  2d,  Since  the  chords  of  small  arcs  differ  very 

little  from  those  arcs,  it  will  be  better  to  find  the 

distance  of  the  objects  from  one  another  by  plane 

trigonometry,  the  base  being  one  distance.     Then 

"we  must  suppose  the  earth  to  be  an  ellipsoid,  whose 

two  diameters  have  to  each  other  a  given   ratio. 

From  that,  and  taking  a  degree  on  the  meridian  to 

be  unity,  the  ratio  of  that  degree,  to  a  degree  in 

any  given  direction  with  the  meridian,  may  be  had, 

as  will  be  shewn  hereafter :  and  that  ratio  will  enable 

us  to  allow  the  appropriate  number  of  degrees  and 

minutes  to  the  computed  sides  of  the  triangle,  whicli 

xnay  then  be  considered  as  a  spherical  one,  but  whose 

sides  are  arcs  of  circles,  having  evidently  diiFerent 

radii  of  curvature.     It  is  with  these  arcs,  and  the 

observed  angles,  from  which  the  angles  made  by  the 

chords  are  to  be  obtained.     M.  De  Lambrb  has 

given  a  formula  for  determining  the  angles  made  by 

the  chords  of  two  arcs  under  these  circumstances, 

having  the  arcs  themselves  and  the  horizontal  angle 

given.     The  formula  is  as  follows  :  Let  A  zz  angle 

.  made  by  the  chords :  a  zi  the  horizontal  or  observed 

angle;  D  and  d  the  arcs,  in  degrees,  minutes,  &c. 

-  Then  if  J?  n  the  correction  to  be  applied  to  the  hori- 

«  Eontal  angle,  A  will  be  equal  a+.v.     And  the  first 

approximate  value  of  :v  =:— i  tan.  i  a.  v.  s.  (D+rf.) 

'--The  second  approximate  value  rz—(|  tan.  i  a.  v.  s. 

*'4  (Z)+rf)— 4  cot.  i  a,  V.  s.  i  (D—d))  which  is  suf- 

* '^ficiently  near  for  this  purpose;  whence  yi=a— (itan. 

*-'  I  a.  V.  8.  i  (,D+d)—i  cot.  i  a.  v.  s.  5  {D—d)).    And 

2.  if  greater  exactness  be  required,  it  will  be  ^i::^ — '• 

%  (S  ^^^-  *  ^'  ^'-  ^'  5  D+d-^\  cot.  i  a.  v.  s.  \  D— rf)  — 
S^'v.  8.  X.  cot.  a.     Where  x  is  :z:  —  (i  tan.  \  a.  v.  s.  \ 

^^ZJ+rf — \  cot.  i  a.  V.  s.  \  D — fif),  its  second  approxi- 
a^^ate  value. -^And  the  last  term  will  change  its  sign 
^>^ to  affirmative,  if  a  be  greater  than  flO'.     A  demon- 
stration 
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stration  of  the  above  formula  has  been  given  by  th0 
Astronomer  lloyal,  and  may  l>e  seen  in  the  PbiL 
Transactions  for  tlie  vear  17.97.  p.  450. 

Having,  by  this  method,  got  tlie  angles  mado 
by  the  chords  to  very  near  the  truth,  the  rest,  with 
respect  to  distances,  is  evident.  For  the  chord  of 
the  measured  arc  Cor  base)  may  be  had,  since  by 
coiiiputing  the  lengths  of  arcs  in  any  direction,  on 
the  ellipsoid,  the  radius  of  curvature  of  that  arc  is 
likewise  had,  and  thence  the  chord.  And  that  chord 
forms  the  side  of  a  plane  triangle,  from  which,  and 
the  corrected  angles,  all  the  data  may  be  had  far 
proceeding  upon  each  of  the  sides  of  the  first  plane, 
triangle. 

Now,  to  determine  any  portion  of  a  degree  on 
the  earth's  surface  in  the  meridian,  two  points  magTi 
be  taken  therein,  and  the  direct  distance  betwecij 
them  ascertained  by  the  above  method.  Then,  lyj 
taking  the  zenith  clistance  of  a  known  star,  whfl 
passing  the  meridian,  at  each  extremity  of  thedi-j 
tance,  the  celestial  arc  becomes  known  in  degrcok 
minutes,  &c.  from  which  the  terrestrial  arc  betwrtij 
the  two  objects  is  had  in  degrees,  minutes,  te; 
also  : — and  having  determined  the  chord  in  fathoflU 
the  arc  may  likewise  be  determined  in  fatbofl* 
which  being  compared  witli  the  degrees,  minuWj 
&c.  the  value  of  a  degree  is  thereby  obtained^ 
fathoms. 

Thk  leno:th  of  a  desrree,  at  rio;ht  andes  to 
meridian,  is  also  easily  known  by  spherical  cofflj 
tation,  having  the  latitude  of  the  point  of  intersecf"^ 
and  the  latitude  of  an  object  any  where  in  a  off* 
tion   perpendicular  to  the   meridian   at  that  pJ'J 
For  then  the  arc  between  these  two  points,  and" 
two  celestial  arcs  or  colatitudes,   will  form  a  n| 
ano-led  triansfle,  two  sides  of  which  are  {jivento 
the  third,   which  is  the  arc  in  question.     Ana 
will  apply  either  to  the  sphere  or  spheroid.   ^ 
arc  being  known,  in  degrees  and  minutes,  an» 
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chord  having  been  previously  determined  in  fathoms, 
being  a  side  of  one  of  those  plane  triangles,  formed 
by  the  chords  of  the  terrestrial  arcs  ;  the  length  of 
that  arc  can  also  be  determined  in  fathoms ;  and, 
therefore,  a  degree  may  be  determined  in  fathoms, 
having  its  middle  point  the  point  of  intersection  with 
the  meridian. 

Thus  having  obtained  the  length  of  a  degree  upon 
the  meridian,  and  its  perpendicular,  in  any  given  la- 
titude, they  will  serve  as  data  for  computing,  the  lati- 
tude and  longitude  of  places  near  that  parallel,  and 
near  to  that,  or  a  known  meridian,  by  means  of  the 
chord  of  a  terrestrial  arc,  oblique  to  the  meridian  and 
its  perpendicular,  and  the  chord  of  the  meridional  arc 
mtercepted  by  a  great  circle  falling  from  the  extre- 
inity  of  the  oblique  chord,  and  cutting  the  meridiaa 
Ht  right  angles.  For  it  will  be  easy  to  find  the  mea- 
sure either  of  the  part  of  the  meridian,  or  the  portion 
of  the  circle  at  right  angles  thereto  (even  by  using 
the  observed  angles  ;)  and  if  these  be  converted  into 
degrees,  minutes,  &c.  according  to  the  length  of  a 
degree  upon  the  respective  circles,  the  former  will 
give  the  difference  of  latitude,  and  consequently,  by 
addition  or  subtraction,  the  real  latitude :  the  latter, 
with  the  co-latitude  thus  obtained,  will  enable  us  to 
find  the  angle  at  the  pole.  In  both  these  cases  the 
truth  may  be  obtained  to  within  one-fourth,  and  ge- 
nerally one-tenth  of  a  second,  (limiting  the  opera- 
tions to  a  certain  extent  from  a  known  parallel  and 
meridian  ;)  and  that  without  having  recourse  to  ol)* 
servation,  or  depending  on  any  hypothesis  of  the 
earth's  figure. 

It  will  readily  occur  to  the  reader,  that  had  the  ra* 
tio  of  the  assumed  diameters  been  what  it  really  is, 
and  supposing  the  earth  to  be  an  exac):  ellipsoid,  the 
computed  and  measured  degrees  ought  to  come  out 
the  same.  But  the  reason  for  computing  the  length 
of  ellipsoidal  arcs  was  only  to  gain  the  approximate 

2  values 
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values  of  the  angles  made  by  the  chords,  by  doing 
M  hich,  we  can  come  nearer  the  truth,  than  by  sup- 
posing: them  to  be  spherical;  and  though  these  arcs 
niiiy  not  be  precisely  correct,  yet  it  has  been  found 
tlijit  a  trilliiii;'  ilf  vial  ion  from  the  truth  will  not  sen- 
sibly aftcct  the  an<xlf8. 

Ir  mav  be  iuiilicr  observed,  that  we  are  notcer- 
tain,  cither  of  the  ratio  of  the  earth's  diameters,  or 
of  its  bcini>:  an  ellipsoid.  We  have  assumed  thatfi- 
jr'uc  and  have  drawn  our  results  from  the  averageof 
diifcrent  mca.sp.rcmcp.ts,  made  in  different  paiallels, 
though  among  themselves  they  appear  contradictory: 
but  we  rnnbt  adopt  them,  until  better  measurements 
can  he  malir^  to  enable  us  to  come  nearer  the  truth. 
Should  the  figure  or  the  earth  prove  to  be  the  ellip- 
soid, ami  the  ratio  of  the  equatorial  diameter  to  the 
p()i;.r  axis  become  known,  a  celestial  arc  would  afford 
a  datum  in  any  assigned  latitude,  by  which,  and  the 
observed  anj^les  corrected,  the  direct  distances  might 
be  coui[)iileil,  and  also  the  cii.^tance  of  any  object 
fromaknoMu  menilian  and  its  perpendicular,  and 
conscquentiy  its  longitude  and  latitude. 

r>LT  Miould  the  earth  prove  to  be  neither  an  ellip- 
soid, nor  a  fiijjiire  generated  by  any  particular  curve, 
oi'  known  propcMtics,  but  a  ligurc  whose  meridional 
section  is  bounded  bv  no  law  of  curvature,  then  wc 
can  obtain  n()tbini>:  until  we  have  an  actual  measure- 
nirnt,  to  be  applied  as  lias  been  already  mentioned. 

Thus  mucii  1  have  tbought  necessary  to  premise, 
that  thef;entral  principles  of  the  work  1  have  before 
me  may  be  understood  ; — principles,  which  I  believe 
JKivc  never  been  a[)piicd  in  Indian  geography,  though 
in  England  suiticient  has  been  done  to  manifest  their 
pcM-fcction,  and  to  give  those  gentlemen,  who  have 
apj)lie(l  them,  a  distinguished  reputation  in  the  an- 
Ucds  of  science  :  and  1  own,  that  it  was  from  reading 
tlie  details  of  their  oj)crations  I  was  first  led  to  con- 
gi(ier    the   sui^jccr.     The  publications   of   the  late 
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Gen.  Rot,  relative  to  his  measurements  on  Houns- 
low-heath  and  Rumney-marsh^  with  his  continuations 
of  triangles  ; — ^and  the  later  accounts  of  a  trigono- 
metrical survey  along  the  southern  and  eastern  coasts 
of  England^  by  Lieut.  Col.  Williams,  Capt. 
MuDfiE,  and  Mr.  Dalbt,  are  works  which  I  con- 
sider as  a  treasure. 

With  respect  to  the  plan  of  my  operations,  had 
I  been  possessed  of  an  instrument,   which  I  could 
have  thought  sufficiently  accurate  for  taking  hori- 
zontal angles,  I  should  have  measured  a  base  some- 
where near  the  eastern  coast,  both  on  account  of  its 
being  a  more  regular  country,  and  nearer  the  level  of 
the  sea,  to  which  all  future  measurements  and  dis- 
taaces  must  be  reduced,  and  because  I  could  have 
computed  my  longitude  from  the  Madras  observa- 
tory.    There  would  have  been,  besides,  some  proba- 
bility of  getting  a  measurement  in  the  meridian,  or 
so  near  it,  that  all  oblique  directions  mi2:ht  have  been 
accurately  reduced  to  it,  and  that  would  be  a  means 
of  at  once  obtaining  the  length  of  a  degree  on  the 
meridian  :  and  as  a  degree  has  never  yet  been  mea- 
sured in  this  parallel,  it  is  no  trifling  circumstance  to 
-  look  forward  to,  because  we  should  get  a  datiim  in 
the  first  instance,   for  computing  the  ratio   of  the 
..   earth's  diameters,  considering  it  to  be  an  ellipsoid. 
•  And  as  1  have  the  same  kind  of  chain,  made  by  the 
same  incomparable  artist,   Mr.   Ramsdkn,  as  that 
r^'with  which  Colonel   Williams   and  Captaiv 
b^'^MuPGE  measured  their  bases;  from  a  comparison 
P*  between  two  measurements  made  in  parallels  so  distant 
:     from  each  other,  with  instruments  of  the  same  kind, 
J    and  reduced  to  the  same  standard  temperature;  there 
is  some  reason  to  hope  that  computations  made  from 
^    Siich  measurements  may  come  nearer  the  truth  tlun 
\  *  tiiy  other. 

HoAVEVER,  this  is  an  object  to  which  I  look  for- 
,lTird  when  thoae  instruments  arrive,  which  govern- 
in  ciit 
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ment  has  been  pleased  to  authorise  me  to  send  for. 
At  present  it  seemed  most  desirable  that  I  shonldi 
begm  in  Mysore^  and  endeavour  to  forward  the  dur*' 
veys  of  that  country.     Having  made  a  first  measure-^ 
ment  there,  I  think,  Avith  the  instruments  I  at  pre-', 
sent  possess,  it  will  be  best  not  to  extend  my  opera- 
tions too  far  from  some  assumed  meridian,  as  I  can- 
depend  more  upon  meridional  celestial  arcs  than  upon 
any  computed  oblique  ones.     The  instrument  I  have . 
for  taking  zenith  distances  is  a  zenith  sector  of  five 
feet  radius,  made  by  Mr.  Ramsden,  with  a  micro- 
meter  scale  that  defines  nearly  one-tenth  of  a  second.  ' 
With  tliis  I  can  determine  two  parallels  of  latitude  ta 
be  depended  on  between  which  to  compute  by  ter- 
restrial measure  the  relative  situations  of  intermediate 
places  as  to  latitude.     The  instrument  with  which  I 
take  horizontal  angles  is  a  circular  transit  instrument, 
made  by  Mr.  Troughton,  whose  horizontal  limb 
is  only  eight  inches  radius,  without  a  micrometer,- 
but  which  is  graduated  to  10";  and  though  it  is  au 
excellent  instrument,  correct  and  easy  in  its  adjust- 
ments, yet  its  powers  are  not  sufficient  for  taking 
horizontal  angles  where  they  are  to  be  reduced  to  the 
angles  made  by  the  chords. 


SECTION    I. 

Coiitaining  an  Account  of  the  Measurement  of  a  Base 
Line  on  the  Table  Land  of  the  Mvsore  Country 
near  Bangalore, 

I  MENTIONED  abovc  my  reasons  for  making  a 
measurement  in  tlie  Mysore  country.  This  measure- 
ment may,  however,  not  be  tlioiight  so  satisfactory 
as  if  it  bad  been  done  near  the  sea  coast,  oh  account 

of 
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D^not  being  certain  as  to  the  exact  height  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  since  that  height  was  determined  by 
corresponding  barometrical  observations  made  at 
MadraSy  and  at  each  extremity  of  the  base,  and  I  am 
tvell  aAvare  that  tliose  results  will  be  exceptionable. 
But  I  was  careful  to  found  my  computations  xm 
those  observations  only  which  were  made  when  a 
perfect  uniformity  in  the  state  of  the  atmosphere 
had  existed  for  several  days  together ;  that  is,  when 
the  barometer  and  thermometer  at  each  place,  and 
at  the  same  hour  of  the  day,  had  suffered  scarcely 
any  sensible  variation  for  a  considerable  time.  And 
since  the  quantity  to  be  deducted  from  the  base  on 
account  of  the  height  is  little  more  than  8,  5  feet, 
upon  the  whole,  any  error  that  might  arise  in  cor- 
recting for  the  temperature  and  density  of  the  at- 
mosphere would  be  but  trifling ;  I  shall  therefore,  for 
the  present,  rest  satisfied  until  the  height  can  be  de- 
termined trigonometrically,  and  proceed  to  give  an 
account  of  the  operations  of  the  measurement,  and 
of  tlie  apparatus  made  use  of. 

CHAIN. 

The  chain  is  of  blistered  steel,  constructed  by 
Mr.  Uamsden,  and  is  precisely  alike,  in  every  re- 
spect, with  that  used  by  General  Roy  in  mea- 
suring his  base  of  verification  on  Rumney  marsh.  It 
consists  of  40  links  of  ^\  feet  each,  measuring  in  the 
whole  100  feet.  It  has  two  brass  register  heads, 
with  a  scale  of  six  inches  to  each  ;  these  scales  slide 
in  the  brass  heads,  and  are  moved  by  a  finger  screw, 
for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  exactly  tlie  two  extre-*^ 
mities  of  the  chain  when  extended  :  in  short,  every 
part  of  it  is  the  same  as  the  one  above  mentioned, 
which  has  been  fully  described  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  of  1790,  and  therefore  it  is  unnecessary 
to  say  more  ot!  the  construction  of  that  instrument 
here. 

Y  It 


ends  of  the  coffers,  particularly  as  a  vary  gr 
of  the  ground  was  hard  and  stony.  Thos< 
are  described  by  Gkveral  Rov.  Those 
used,  as  I  had  not  the  means  of  getting  bet! 
no  more  than  the  common  wooden  press  sore 
to  move  up  and  down  by  a  female  screw  with  1 
the  top  of  the  tripod  being  a  thick  piece  i 
for  the  screw  to  pass  through,  with  another 
wood  three  or  four  inches  below  that  to 
1  steady — but  a  boxed  tube  to  receive  the  sci 

be  preferred. 

BONING  TELESCOPE. 

For  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  objects  in 
ment,  1  used  the  circular  transit  instrumeni 
answers  remarkably  well,  both  for  that  purj 
for  laying;  off  the  principal  elevations  and 
sions  of  tlie  different  hvpothenuses  ;    but  w 
pickets  are  to  be  placed  so  that  the  coffers 
laid  in  the  line  of  the  hypothcnuse,   I  madi 
one  of  Mr.  Rams  dene's  spirit  levels  ;  but  in 
using  its  three  legs,  I  took  them  off  and  pla 
telescope,  ^ith  its  adjusting  screws,  upon  a 
having   an  elevating  screw  in-  the   centre, 
through  a  tube  with  a  small  iron  screw  to 

finn        On  t\\o.  ton  of  thi<i  plpvafino*   «prpw   \vj 
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hopes  no  very  serious  error  can  arise  from  the  w69kt 
of  the  chain.  '  ^ 

COFFERS. 

X 

Those  were  of  twenty  feet  each  in  length,  six 
inches  wide  in  the  middle,  three  at  the  extremities, 
and  about  four  inches  deep ;  the  sides  were  near 
seven  inches,  and  passed  below  the  bottom  two 
inches-^they  were  not  of  the  dimensions  of  those  of 
GeNEHAL  Roy,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing boards  for  tlie  purpose.  The  same  difficulty 
'  obliged  me  to  be  satisfied  with  five  in  place  of  fifteen  j 
but  as  I  had  a  great  number  of  people  with  me,  L 
apprehended  no  great  difficulty  in  taking  out  the 
chain  and  laying  it  on  the  ground  while  the  co£Pers 
were  moved  forward. 


PICKETS. 

Twelve  strong  pickets  bf  three  inches  diameter, 
hooped  and  shod  with  iron,  were  made  use  of — they 
were  of  different  lengths,  from  three  to  four  feet ^ 
on  the  top  of  each  picket  was  placed  a  piece  of  very 
hard  seasoned  wood,  eight  inches  in  length  and  four 
in  breadth,  on  the  under  side  of  which  was  fixed  with 
two  screws,  a  hoop  of  iron,  fitted  to  receive  the  one 
on  the  picket,  and  to  screw  firmly  upon  it  by  a 
small  screw  on  the  side,  when  placed  properly  in  the 
line.  This  simple  contrivance  seems  to  answer  the 
intended  purpose  for  receiving  and  supporting  the 
ends  of  the  coftere ;  the  two  pickets  on  which  the 
brass  register  heads  were  placed,  are  in  all  respects 
the  same  as  those  described  by  General  Roy. 
There  is  also  the  Scaine  apparatus  for  the  drawing  post 
and  weight  post,  only  in  place  of  the  iron -ferrule,  th6 
brass  ^lamp  and  pulley  are  fixed  upon  pieces  of  very 

y  a  hard 
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hard  well*seasoiied  wood,  in  a  manner  so  simple  as  to 
render  a  description  unnecessar}^ 
^  I  FOUND,  however,  in  the  course  of  practice,  that 
nripods,  M'ith  elevating  screws  in  the  centre,  answered 
much  better  than  the  pickets  for  the  intermediate 
ends  of  the  coffers,  particularly  as  a  very  great  part 
of  the  ground  was  hard  and  stony.  Those  tripods 
are  described  by  Gkneral  Roy.  Those  which  I 
used,  as  I  had  not  the  means  of  getting  better,  were 
no  more  than  the  common  wooden  press  screw,  made 
to  move  up  and  down  by  a  female  screw  with  handles; 
the  top  of  the  tripod  being  a  thick  piece  of  wood 
for  the  screw  to  pass  through,  Avith  another  piece  of 
wood  three  or  four  inches  below  that  to  keep  it 
steady — but  a  boxed  tube  to  receive  the  screw  is  to 
be  preferred. 

BONING  TELESCOPE. 

For  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  objects  in  allignfr 
ment,  1  used  the  circular  transit  instrument,  wbicfc 
answers  remarkably  well,  both  for  that  purpose  aaJ 
for  layinsj  off  the  principal  elevations  and  depro- 
sions  of  the  different  hvpothenuses  ;    but  when  tta  jf; 
pickets  are  to  be  placed  so  that  tlie  coffers  may  W 
laid  in  the  line  of  the  hypothcnuse,   I  made  use» 
one  of  Mr.  Kamsdex's  spirit  levels  ;  but  in  place rf 
using  its  three  legs,  I  took  them  off  and  placed tfcij 
telesco|x%  Mith  its  adjusting  screws,  upon  a  tripodj 
liaving   an  elevating  screw  in*  the   centre,  passit| 
through  a  tube  with  a  small  iron  screw  to  keep " 
iinn.     On  the  top  of  this  elevating  screw  was  fi* 
a  piece  of  board  about  ten  inches  square — upon 
again  was  placed  another  piece,  which  was  made 
move  in  a  groove  by  a  finger  screw,  and  upontl 
moveable  piece  the  levelling  telescope,  with  its 
paratus,  was  fixed,  having  its  axis  at  right  angles^  ^ 
the  direction  of  the  groove,   so  that  by  the  ^^\ 
screw  it  could  easily  be  moved  to  the  right  or  1 
and  brought  into  tlie  direction  of  the  allignemcnt. 

AsKi 
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A  SMALL  square  picket,   or  boning  rod,   with  ar 

piece  ten  inches  in  length,  fixed  at  right  angles,  and 

made  to  slide  up  and  down,  and  fasten  by  a  small 

screw,  was  placed  at  the  further  extremity  of  the 

hypothenuse,  and  the  sliding  piece  put  at  a  conve^ 

nient  height :   that  piece  therefore  marked  the  angle 

of  elevation  or  depression.     The  height  of  the  axis 

of  the  transit  circle,  (when  that  instrument  was  used,) 

having  been  taken  by  a  plumb  line,  as  well  as  the 

point  direflly  under  its  centre:  Then  having  marked 

out  one  hundred  feet,  by  a  common  measure,  exadly 

in  the  allignement,  1  removed  the  transit,  and  placed 

tlie  tripod,  with  its  apparatus,  precisely  on  the  spot 

which  marked  its  centre ;  and  measured  its  height 

-  above  that  spot,  comparing  the  centre,  on  which  the 

levelling  telescope  moves,  with  the  transverse  axis  of 

tlie  transit,  (having  previously  determined  the  most 

convenient  height  for  the   coiFers  to  be  from  the 

ground.)     Then  I  took    the  exaft  measure  of  the 

space  between  the  axis  of  the  transit  and  that  of  the 

levelling  telescope,  and  applied  it  to  the  boning  rod  at 

the  extremity  of  the  hypothenuse,  and  made  a  mark, 

that  distance,  below  the  cross  slider. 

The  level  was  then  adjusted  by  the  screws  and 

jpirit  level,  and  its  centre  brought  into  the  alligne-f 

snent ;  which  being  done,  the  axis  of  the  telescope 

^"was  elevated,  or  depressed,  until  the  cross  wire  cor- 

^. responded  with  the  mark  on  the  boning  rod. 

F  ^^  If  the  angle  of  the  hypothenuse  be  beyond  the 

^»ita  of  the  vertical  screw  of  the  level,  the  tripod 

\t  incline  so  as  to  bring  it  within  those  limits,  and 

It  angle  of  inclination  noticed,  that  the  pe^pendir- 

height  may  be  justly  determined  ;  that  however 

^er  happened. 

But,  as  the  angles  of  elevation  and  depression 
[e  in  general  very  small,  1  contrived  to  take  them 
a  small  sextant,  both  on  account  of  saving  time^ 
to  avoid  running  unnecessary  risk  with  the  cir- 
,  ..  y  3  CuJar 
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ciilar  instrument.     Tiie  method  which  I  used  was  as 
follows : 

I  FIRST  laid  out  the  diredion  of  the  hypothenusc, 
by  a  boning  rod,  |)lacc<I  at  a  distance,    to  be  seen 
M  ith  the  small  telescope  of  the  sextant.     Another 
boning  rod  was  then  placed  at  a  convenient  distance, 
so  that  the  cross  vane  niii^ht  be  broua:ht  to  cone- 
spond  M'ith  the  cross  wires  of  the  levelling  telescope, 
after  it  had  been  carefully  adjusted  to  the  horizontal 
direction  by  the  spiiit  level.     Then,  upon  the  same 
boning  rod  was  placed  another  cross  vane,  and  the  te- 
lescope elevated,   or  depressed,  by  the  linger  screw, 
until  the  cross  wires  were  brought  into  the  direftion 
of  the  hy|)othcnuse  by  the  vane  on  the  distant  boning 
rod.  —In  taking  the  angle  with  the  sextant,  I  placed 
the  axis  of  motion  close  to  the  Y  of  the  levelling 
telescope,  at  the  opposite  end,  with  the  finger  screw; 
so  that  the  two  vanes,  on  the  distant  and  near  bon- 
ing rods,  appeared  to  correspond  in  the  refleftor  of 
the  sextant,  and  then  the  angle  was  taken. 
•  In  this  manner  all  the  smaller  angles  of  elei'ation 
and  depression  were  taken,  and  though  not  exaftly 
in  the  way  I  could  have  wished,  yet  1  have  no  doubt 
of  their  being  nearly  corrcft,  perhaps  as  much  so  as 
any  direction  can  be  measured. 

IIence    the   line  was  determined,   which  passed 
through  the  axis  of  the  levelling  telescope,  and  was 
parallel  to  the  hypothenuse.     In  order  to  place  the 
pickets  for  receiving  the  cofl'ers,  a  piece  of  wood 
was   contrived  for  being  placed   upon   the  head  of 
each,  with  a  cross  vane  to  slide  up  and  down.  Then, 
a  picket  wa^  driven,   at  any  given  distance  in  the 
alligncmcnt,  and  the  above  piece  applied  to  its  top. 
When  the  cross  piece  corresponded  with  the  nwA 
the  picket  remained  in   that  state,   and  the  rest  of 
them  M'^ere  driven  down  in  the  same  manner,  andu* 
piece  applied  to  their  respective  heads;  and  beiflj 
all  adjusted  by  that  means,  their  tops  Avere  consc* 
quently  parallel  to  the  line  of  direction. 
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The  coflFers  were  then  put  upon  the  pickets,  and 
having  all  their  bottoms  of  the  same  thickness,  tliey 
therefore  formed  the  plane  in  which  the  chain  was 
to  be  extended. 

When  any  hypothenuse  was  terminated,  a  line, 
with  a  plummet,  was  let  fall  from  the  arrow  upon 
the  feather  edge  of  the  chain  ;  and  the  point  on  the 
ground  Avas  marked,  which  was  defined  by  the 
point  of  the  plummet,  (for  a  brass  register  head  was 
there  unnecessary,)  and  the  height  ot  that  extremity 
of  the  chain,  from  the  ground,  was  carefully  taken. 
The  new  hypothenuse,  therefore,  commenced  from 
that  same  point,  and  the  arrow  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  chain  was  made  to  coincide  with  a  plumb 
line  falling  to  the  said  point.  And  the  height  also 
of  that  end  of  the  chain,  from  the  ground,  was 
taken;  by  which  means,  the  ascent  or  descent  of 
the  commencement  of  the  new  hypothenuse  was 
determined. 

Wh5n  the  chain  was  extended  in  the  coffers,  it 
was  fixed  atone  end  to  the  drawing  post,  and  from 
the  other  an  85  inch  shell  was  suspended.    The  lead- 
ing register  head  was  then  brought  by  the  finger 
screw,  so  that  some  division  might  correspond  with 
the  arrow.     Five  thermometers  were  then  put  into 
the  coffers,  (one  into  each, )  and  there  remained  for 
some  minutes,  a  cloth  at  the  same  time  covering 
them.     They  were  then  taken  out,  and   the  mean 
temperature  marked  down.     This  was  done  to  every 
w  chain,  and  a  mean  of  each  hypothenuse  was  after- 
wards taken,  and  the  result  served  to  determine  the 
•    equation  arising  from    expansion  and  contraction, 
for   correcting    the   whble  apparent  length  of  the 
.;  liase. 

:        Every  thing  having  been  prepared,  the  measure- 
;^  nent  commenced  on   the   14th   October,   and  was 
^. ^mpleted  on  the  10th  December:  the  particulars 
€hereof  will  appear  in  the  following  tal;)le. 

Y  4  Oi- 
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Observations  for  the  Latitude  of  the  southern  extre-^ 
mittf  of  the  Base,  and  the  Meridian  at  that  point.   - 

For  the  meridian,  I  observed  the  angl'e.Xvhich  tliit 
line  made  with  the  polar  star  when  at  its  greatest 
western  elongation ;  and  computed  its  azimuth,  at 
that  time,  from  having  the  latitude  of  the  place,  and 
the  apparent  polar  distance  given — at  that  season  of 
the  year  a  double  azimuth  could  *n6t  be'talcen  in  the 
niglit  time,  and  my  telescope  Ifad  not  sufficient 
powers  to  observe  the  3tar  in  the  day  time. 

Thk 

*, 

N0W|  since  the  expansion  of  brass  is  different  from  that  of  steel;  it 
follows^  that  when  the  measurement  is  mnde  in  a  higher  or  lower  tetq. 
perature  than  that  in  which  the  steel  and  brass  coincided)  there  will 
t>e  an  equation  ;  which  must  be  applied  to  the  apparent  measure  of  th(t 
chain,  in  order  to  bring  it  to  the  brass  measure.  I  shall  call  this 
higher  or  lower  temperature,  the  temperature  of  mea/urement. 

After  the  steel  chain  has  been  reduced  to  brass  measure,  it  may  be 
found  necessary  to  reduce  the  brass  standard  itself,  to  the  space  i% 
would  have  measured,  or  extended  over,  in  a  higher  or  lower  tempe. 
ratnre.  Let  that  be  called  the  standard  temperature.  Now  upon  a 
slight  examination  of  these,  it  appears  that  they  will  resolve  them, 
selves  into  three  cases. 

Case  1st.  When  the  standard  temperature  and  the  temperature  of 
measurement  are  both  above  the  temperature  of  coincidence. 

Let  the  brass  standard  and  steel  chain  coincide,  when  the  thermo<* 
meter  is  at  54*^  5  and  let  a  space  be  measured  by  the  chain  at  the  tem- 
perature of  »  degrees,  so  that  « — ^540  shall  express  the  number  of  de- 
grees above  the  temperature  of  coincidence,,  when  the  measurement  is 
made*  Now,  the  length  of  the  chain  at  64°  was  precisely  a  given 
number  of  feet,  (we  will  suppose  lOO  i<ttty)  by  the  brass  scale.  And 
since  ,00763  inches  is  the  expansion  of  100  feet  of  steel  for  one  degree 
of  the  thermometer,  it  follows,  that  when  the  chain  is  applied  at  the 
temperature  of  >i°  it  will  extend  ofver  a  space  on  the  ground  equal  to 

«— 54®  X 1O0763 
1^-1- feet,  if  measured  by  the  brass  scale  in  the  tem- 

perature  of  54°. 

So  far  as  to  the  temperature  of  54°  when  the  brass  and  steel  coincide  ; 
that  is,  when  100  feet  of  brass  coincide  with  100  feet  of  steel  at  that 
degree  of  temperature.  But  suppose  Jt  should  be  thought  necessary  to 
change  the  standard  temperature  to  »°,  the  temperature  of  coincidence 
being  still  at  54°^ — that  is  to  say,  let  the  space  above-mentioned  be 
mea»ured  by  the  brass  standard  at  the  same  temperature  tP  as  when  the 

chain 
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The  observations  were  made  on  the  Sd,  14th,  and 
$l8t  of  December,  at  which  times  the  apparent  azi* 
muths  of  the  star  were  P.  47'.  42^-  1^  47'.  40 +^  and 
!•.  47'*  40—",  leaving  out  the  deciinals  of  the  se- 
conds ;  and  the  mean  of  the  angles  made  with  the  line 
land  the  star  at  those  times  was  ^^^.  45',  50^,  2®.  45'. 
20%  and  2*.  45'' ;  which,  compared  with  the  apparent 
azimuth,  will  givp  a  mean  of  57'.  40^  nearly  N.  Eas- 
terljr,  whiph  is  the  ftngle  made  by  the  line  with  the 
meridian. 

It 

diain    was    extended  over   that    space.    Then,    if  the    expansion 
of  brass  and  steel  had  been  the  same,  the  space  which  measared 

_  * 

^co4-  feet  by  the  brassy  when  the  thermometer  stood 

Z4 


n—54^  X  1OO763 

flit  54*,  wUl  now  measure  io>i or 


«-54' 

X  P0763 

—54^ 

IZ 

X  ,00763 

1 00  fct ;  by  reason  of  the  brass  having  increased fee^t 

>^ 
in  100  feet.     But  since  100  feet  of  brass  expands  ,o\237  inches  for 
one  degree  of  the  thermometerj  the  space  over  which  the  steel  chain 
extended  at  n^  will  measure  by  the  brass  standard 


»-^4'  X  fi076z       ji^54'*  X  ,01237    ^        •       -     -  .  - 

'  I0P4-.P— . — — —feet:   and,  from  a  parity  of 

-j^  leasoningy  if  nr^  be  not  the  temperature  in  which  the  space  is  to  be 
jf  laeasured  by  the  brass  standard,  but  s^  which  is  therefore  the  standard 
'^":taiiperatare«     Then  the  measurement  reduced  to  that  temperature  will 

i."">^  ■  .«— 54'X  ,00763      *— 54*^  X  PI»37    r-r  1      ^    *• 

^,||tTe  lOO-t- feet,  if  measured  at  r  of 

^-■'  '  1% 

f^fftompenitare. 

5^     Case  2d.     When  the  standard  temperature  and  the  temperature  of 

^Bea^ureroctit  are  bofb  helonu  the  temperature  of  coincidence. 

\^  '    First,  suppose  the  chain  to  be  extended  on  the  ground  when  the 

cmometer  is  at  n^  so  that  54*-;sr^  shall  express  the  number  of  dc. 

'fes  bdow  the  temperature  of  coincidence.     Th^n,  if  that  space  be 

asucel  by  the  brass  standard  aty^4^  of  temperature,  it  will  be 

eqoal 
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It  will  appear,  that  there  is  a  great  difference  in 
the  above  observed  angles  of  the  star  with  the  N. 

end 


^■al  1 00  *- feet ;  for  the  steel  being:  contrafted  wiD 

evidently  extend  orer  a  shorter  space  than   it  did  at  64®  bj  the 

54«*X  /50763 
quantity  feet. 

Xft 


Next,  suppose  the  brass  standard  to  be  redoced  to  sr^  or  54— «*bdov 
the  temperature  of  coincidence.    Then,  had  the  expansion  of  brass  aid 

54— «^  X  1O0763 

steel  been  the  same,  the  space  100 fixt,  wodd  oov 

la 


• 


increase  to  100 -I ^  equal  lOOIeet  bf 

1%  1% 


54— i-ff^  X  /X)763 

the  brass  scale^  since  that  scale  has  contradted fiet  iit 

xa 
100  feet. 


54— «•  X  px*37  . 

But  1 00  feet  of  brass  will  have  contra^ed feet,  sod 

xa 

therefore  the  space  in  brass  measure  will  be  expressed  by  100  -^ 

54— «?  X  ,00763     54—**  X  />l»37  54— *•  X  ,01437— 54— •  X  fi^ 

■  1 =100  +  ■  

II  II  ^  12 

feet,  when  the  standard  temperature  is  «**•     But  if  the  standard  tea- 
pcraturc  be  s^  then  the  space  will  measure 

54—'*  X  ^01*37— 54— «*»  X  ,00763 
100+ ^ feet,  when  measured  by  ihcbnK 

scale  at  i®  of  temperature. 

Case  S^.     Let  the   temperature  of  coincidence  be   BetiveeM  tst 
standard  temperature  and  the  temperature  of  measurement. 

.1.  Let  the  temperature  of  coincidence  be  64°  as  before,  awfkt  tl* 

standard  temperature  be  below  54°,  so  that  54 — s^  shall  express  tie 
number   of    degrees  below     54    for  the  rcdudlion,  and  let  «*  ^ 

above  54,  so  that  « — 54«  expresses  the  excess  of  the  tempftatuitrf  Br 

iDcasurement  above  that  of  coincidence,  and  »— jp  the   excess  of  ti*  J- 
tvnperatore  of  measurement  above  the  standard  temperature* 
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end  of  the  base ;  but  that  arosfe  from  the  unfavour^ 
able  weather  in  the  mornings,  at  which  time  the 

telescope 

.Now,  by  Case  1st,  the  spac6  over  which  the  chaih  extends  oq  the 

»-^54^  X  1O0763 

ground  will  be  1004- --^ —feet,  compared  with  the  brass 

scale  at  54^»     Had  the  contraction  of  brass  been' the  same  as  that  of 

^;i^«x, 00763 

steel,  lOO^-.u' — Mr  I.. .  feet,  would  be  the  measure,  by  the  brass 

1% 

scale  at  54-^iS  belcw  the  temperature  of  coincidence*     But  it  has  coiu 

— >oia37  —  ,00763 

trailed  more  by  54 — 1?  + feet  in  1 00  feet ;  and  con* 


tfeqaenxly  the  space  which  the  chain  extends  over,  at  n^  of  tempera. 

'.  tore,  will,  at  » — j?  of   temperature,    measure,    by  the  brass    scale^ 

ir^i*'  X  1O0763+54— *<»  X  ,bia37--po763 

1 00  +— ' — feet. 

1% 
2,  Let  the  standard  temperature  be  above  64*^,  and  the  temperature 
^  of  measurement  below  it. 

Then,  by  Case  2d,  the  space  over  which  the  chain  extends,  is  rr 

54— "^^  X  ^30763 

100 — feet,  measured  by  the  brass  scale  at  54**.— And 

1% 


r«  X  ,00763 
100 — ■     ■■    ■  ^feet  would  have  been  the  measure  at  *•  by  the 

brass,  bad  the  expansion  of  steel  aiid  brass  becft  equal •     But  the  ex. 
pmsion  of  brass  is  more  by  '—54* +,0123  7— ,00763  feet.     And  there. 

^  fore,  if  the  space  over  which  the  steel  chain  extended,  when  the  tern. 

«f  .  • — 

p6rature  was  54 — «^  below  the  temperature  of  coincidence,  be  measured 

^    :•  

Vfyhy  the  brass  standard,  when  the  temperature  is  s — 6  4*^  above  that  of  co- 
^     incidence,  the  value  of  that  space,  in  brass  measure,  willbe  100  — 

•^    A'-^*'  X  /»7*3 + *— 54*  X  pia3— 0076/* 


1% 


Hence,  onilrersally^  if  s^  and  n9  denote  as  above,  and  /9  temperature 
jpf  coincidence,  and  S  =:  the  space  on  the  ground  over  which  the  steel 

chain 
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• 

telescope  of  the  circular  instrument  was  directed  to 
the  flag  staflF. — It  was  intended  to  detertnine  this 
angle,  by  having  a  blue  light  at  the  opposite  end 
of  the  uase^  at  the  time  tliat  tlie  star  was  at  its 
greatest  elongation;  but,  unfortunately,  the  weather 
became  so  unfavourable,  that  the  star  liever  niade 
its  appearance,  for  upwards  of  a  fortnight — and  as  I 
fvas  ready  to  move  during  all  that  time,  I  therefore 
determined  to  remain  no  longer  at  that  station,  but 
wait  the  event  of  more  settled  M'eather,  Avhich  pro- 
bably would  happen  before  I  had  extended  iny  ope- 
rations very  far,  either  to  the  eastwardor  westward 
of  Bangalore.  I  therefore  prepared  to  take  angles 
at  the  most  suitable  places,  and  proceed  to  lay  down 
the  positions  of  the  principal  objects  within  the  \\c\^ 
nity  of  Bangalore. 

The  latitude  of  the  South  end  of  the  base  was 
obtained  some  time  after,  by  observing,  at  a  station 
North  of  Bangalore^  which,  with  the  two  extremi- 
ties of  the  base,  formed  a  triangle.  Those  observa- 
tions were  made  with  the  zenith  sector  on  the  ipth, 
SOth,  and  21st  of  January,  by  taking  the  zenith  dis- 
^nce  of  the  star  Aldebaran,  Avhose  declination  was 

corrected 


chain  fwbose  length  is  100  fctt  at  /»  of  tempera  tare)  extends  when  the 
thermometer  is  at  »°. — Then  the  formulae  for  the  different  cases  willb? 


I  s= 


a  Si= 


100 -f 


n—t**  X  ,00763— (s—t)^  X  ,01237 


xz 


100+ 


t— i«  X  ,01237— (t—n)^  X  ,00763 


12 


>  Feet, 


ift.  1C0+ 


n— €*»  X  ,00763+t— s<^  X  ,oia37~,oo763 


12 


(H- n*^  X  ,06763 +s—t*>  X  pi237--,00763\ 
■ J 

If  the  chain  should  measure  +or  —  any  quantity  (q)  at  the  tempera- 
ture to  from  wear  &c.  then  put  100 +  q  in  place  of  IGO  in  each 
equattoi). 
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corre6led  for  precession,  nutation,  and  aberraticm, 
for  those  days— and,  in  order  to  correft  the  error  of 
coilimation  of  the  telescope,  the  instrument  wait 
turned  upon  its  vertical  axis  on  the  21st,  and  the 
zenith  distance  taken  on  the  opposite  part  of  the  arc. 
— The  latitude  determined  by  the  observation  made 
on  the  19th  was  IS**.  00'.  59j^S%  and  by  that  on  the 
20th,  1S°-  00'.  58, 72^  N.  On  the  21st,  when  the 
seftor  was  turned,  the  latitude  was  observed  IS^.OO' 
22, 6",  which  will  therefore  give  the  mean  1 3^.  GO'.  40,6^* 
N.  From  these  it  will  appear  that  the  error  of  coili- 
mation was  1 8, 095". 

The  latitude  of  that  station  being  obtained,  and 
also  its  distance  from  the  south  end  of  the  base; — 
from  knowing  the  an^le  which  that  distance  made 
with  the  meridian,  the  distance  on  the  meridian, 
between  the  station^  and  the  point  where  a  line  falU 
ing  from  the  southern  extremity  would  cut  it  at  right 
angles,  was  easily  had,  and  the  difference  of  latitude 
of  the  station  and  /hat  point  was  computed,  by  al- 
lowing 60191  fathoms  to  the  degree  in  latitude  iS^ 
—And  that  gave  l'i^  54'.  6,6"  for  the  latitude  of  the 
point  of  interseftion  on  the  meridian  of  the  station. 

The  perpendicular,  falling  from  the  south  end  of 
the  base  ou  the  mfcridian,  was  then  converted  into 
minutes  and  seconds,  by  allowing  60957  fathoms 
(b)  for  the  degree  on  a  great  circle  perpendicular  to 
the  meridian,  and  from  that  and  the  co-latitudeof 
the  point  of  interseftion,  the  latitude  of  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  bas^  was  determined   to  be  12^ 

54'. 

(b)  These  measures  have  been  determined  by  computing  on  the  el* 
llpsoiJ  given  by  Ool.  Williams  and  Capt.  Mudgi,  as  resolting' 
from  their  measurement  of  a  degree  perpendicular  to  the  meridian  in  la«. 
tftuJe  oO"^  4  r  N.  and  of  a  degree  on  the  meridian  in  the  fame  latitude, 
as  obtained  from  the  measured  arc  between  Greettquicb  and  Paris^^'^ 
The  ratio  of  the  diameters  of  that  ellipsoid  is  nearly  as  930  to  2d»i55. 
— The  principles  on  whicli|  thefe  computations  are  founded^  with  the 
mos't  useful  propositions  relative  to  the  ellipsoid,  will  \it  given 
hereaftefi  when  the  figure  of  the  earth  becomes  the  sabj'edt  of  loves ti. 
gation. 
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£4^  6,4^^.  In  these  distances,  I  did  not  compute  on- 
the  chords  of  the  arcs,  because  the  instrument  I  ha4 
in  use  was  not  sufficient  for  that^ purpose. 

Experiments  for  determining  the  Expansion  of  the 

Chain. 

Ix  making  allowance  for  the  expansion  of  thQ^ 
chain,  in  the  annexed  table,  it  will  appear  that  I 
have  differed  both  from  General  Roy  and  Colo-^ 
NEL  Williams.  It  may  therefore  be  necessary  to 
give  the  following  account  of  the  experiments  which 
were  made  for  ascertaining  that  allowance^ — which, 
experiments  were  made  by  the  chain  itself,  observ- 
ing its, length  at  sun-rise  and  at  one  o'clock,  be- 
tween which  hours  the  base  was  generally  measured. 

After  the  chain  was  extended  in  the  coffers,  in, 
the  manner  formerly  mentioned,  it  was  carefully  ad- 
justed, at  each  end,  to  some  particular  marks  on  the 
register  heads,  about  the  hours  of  sun-rise.  The 
finger  screw  of  one  of  these  brass  sliders  had  been 
previously  graduated  into  eight  equal  parts,  on  its 
circumference,  which  wer6  counted,  on  its  being 
turned,  by  another  mark  on  the  end  of  the  slider, 
touching  that  part  of  the  circumference.  This 
finger  screw  was  observed  to  make  26  revolutions  in. 
one  inch,  so  that  one  of  the  divisions,  on  the  cir- 
cumference, was  equal  ^4t  part  of  an  inch.  Things 
being  thus  adjusted,  the  experiments  were  made  in 
the  following  order,  and  the  mean  temperature  taken 
from  three  of  the  best  thermometers  I  had,  \^^hich 
remained  the  whole  time  in  the  coffers,  with  the 
chain  ;  ^nd  these  coffers  were  covered,  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  had  been  during  the  operations  df 
the  measurement. 

December  11th,   at  one  P.  M.  the  temperature 
was  9o^. 

Decs  119X11  IS  til,  at  seven  A.M.  the  mean  tern* 

perature 
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perature  was  58*,  thcrefpre  37*  is  the  difference,  or 
fall  of  the  thermometer,  sip ce  the  preceding. day. 

The  chain  had  contracted  58  divisions  on  the  mi^ 
crometer  screw,  each  of  which  being  equal  tvf  inches, 
therefore  the  whole  expansion  of  the  chain  was  ^ 
rz  ,27884  inches — ana  this  divided  by  37*  givet 
,4)07^  1  inches,*  the  expansion  of  the  chain  due  to  one' 
degree  of  the  thermometer. 

December  13th,  at  half  past  six  A.  M.  the  mean 
of  three  thermometers  was  5&  which  was  39*  de- 
crease of  temperature  since  the  preceding  day  at  one 
o'clock  P.  M. — The  chain  had  contraftcd  60  di- 
visions—therefore ^  divided  by  39*  =  ,007395 
inches. 

At  one  P.  M.  the  same  day,  the  temperature  was 
97*,  and  consequently  the  increase  since  morning 
was  41*.  The  chain  had  expanded  63  divisions, 
hence  ^  divided  by  4lo  gives  ,0073853  inches. 

December  15th. — ^At  seven  A.  M.  the  tempera- 
ture was  6ai*,  and  at  one  P.  M.  93** — and  therefore 
the  increase  since  morning  was  31^  The  chaia 
had  expanded  46  divisions,  therefore  -^^  divided  by 
3j*  =  ,00713  inches. 

December  H)th,  at  half  past  six  A.M.  the  tem- 
perature was  51*,  2  which  was  41^8  below  the  pre- 
ceding day  at  one  o'clock  P.  M.  The  chain  had 
contrafted  59  divisions,  which  proceeding  as  before, 
gives  ,006786  inches. 

December  17th,  at  half  past  six  A.  M.  the  tem- 
perature was  56**,  and  at  one  P.  M.  it  was  9£** — 
whose  difference  is  36^-  -The  chain  had  58  divi- 
sions, which  will  give  ,0076 1  inches. 

The  mean  of  all  these  being  ,007253  inches,  I 
have  therefore  made  the  expansion  of  the  chain  duo 
\$  1*  of  temperature  above  62®  to  be,  0073  inches. 


XL   0^ 

V. 
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telescope  of  the  circular  instrument  vras  directed^ 
the  Hag  staff. — It  was  intended  to  determine  da 
angle,  by  having  a  blue  light  at  the  opposite  d 
of  the  Lasc,  at  the  time  that  tlte  star  was  at  is 
greatest  elongation;  hut,  unfurti'.nately,  tlic  weafte 
))ccame  so  unfavourahlr,  that  the  siar  lievernui 
its  appearance,  for  upwards  of  a  fortnight — andail 
was  ready  to  move  during  all  that  time,  I  therefi* 
determined  to  remain  no  longer  at  that  station,  h, 
wait  the  event  of  more  settled  M'eather,  which  |«r 
bably  would  happen  before  I  had  extended  iny  o* 
rations  very  far,  either  to  the  eastward  or  westfaul 
of  Bangalore.  I  therefore  prepared  to  takean]^ 
at  the  most  suitable  places,  and  proceed  to  lay  dw^ 
the  positions  of  tlie  principal  objects  within  thevjcd 
nity  of  liavgalore. 

The  latitude  of  the  South  end  of  the  basp^ 
obtained  some  time  after,  by  observing,  atastaticj 
North  of  7>^w"r//cv)v,  wliich,"  with  the  two  extrcnft 
ties  of  the  base,  forme  J  a  triangle.  Those  obseni 
tions  were  made  v.ith  the  zenith  sector  on  the  IS" 
£Oth,  and  21st  of  January,  by  takinc;  the  zenith dn 
lance  of  the  star  Aldebaran,  whose  declinatiojiwj 

correctc 

chain  (whos?  length  is  lOO  fcrt  at  /°  of  tcrnpcnuarc)  extends  when l 
thermometer  is  ai  k*^.— 'Hien  the  formulas  for  the  different  cases  will>> 
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I  V  "  .  - 

If  ihe  chain  shouid  measure  +or  —  Av^y  quantity  (q)  at  the  temj« 

ture  to  from   wear  &:•,-.  then  put  lOO  +  q  in  place   of  1  GO  in  « 

equation. 
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IsMiiLji  eldest  son  and  nominated  successor  of  Imdm 
Tater,  surnamed  S&dik.  They  consider  IsmaIl 
as  the  trae  heir  of  the  Imdmety  and  do  not  acknow- 
ledge the  legal  succession  of  his  brother  Mu'sa  and 
of  the  five  last  Imams.  This  sect  flourished  under 
the  Egyptian  dynasty  of  Khalifs  founded  by  Mu-  / ' 
HAMMED  MahadI,  who  claimed  descent  from  the 
fmdm  IsMAiL  liimself.  It  was  also  conspicuous 
under  a  dynasty  of  princes  of  this  sect,  the  first,  of 
whpm,  Hasan  Sabah,  founded  a  principality  iu 
Irak*.  The  sect  may  still  exist  in  Syria,  but  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  at  present  known  in  the  Indian  por- 
tipn  of  Asia. 

A 

The  Aliilahiyahs^.  on  the  contrary,  are  become 
numerous  in  India.  This  sect  is  mentioned  by  the 
author  of  the  Dalistany  as  prevalent  in  his  time, 
only  at  Uzbil,  or  Azbal,  in  the  mountainous  tract 
near  Khatd.  It  now  prevails,  according  to  informa- 
tion which  I  have  received,  in  a  part  of  the  domi- 
nions of  Nawa'b  Niza'mu'l  molc.  The  singular 
tenets  of  this  heretical  sect  are  thus  stated  by  Mou- 

SEN  Fa'ni'.  ^  The  All-ilahiyahs  hold,  that  celes- 
tial spirits,  which  cannot  otherwise  be  known  to 
mankind,  have  frequently  appeared  in  palpable 
shapes.     GOD  himself  has  been  manifested  in  the 

A 

human  form,  but  especially  in  tlie  person  of  Ali 
Murteza',  whose  image,  being  that  of  AlI  Ullah, 

A 

or  Ali'  GOD,  these  sectaries  deem  it  lawful  to  wor- 
ship. They  believe  in  the  metempsychosis ;  and, 
like   others   Avho    maintain    that  doctrine,    abstain 

A 

from  fleshmeat.  They  imagine,  that  AlI  Multeza', 
when  he  quitted  this  earth,  returned  to  the   sun, 

Z  Mhich 

r 

*  See  the  Dabistan  of  Mulla  Mohsen  Fa'ni'  ;  and  D'Herbi. 
lot's  Bibliotheque  Orientale.  If  the  industrioQS  BSbrahs  and  the 
remorseless  *'  assassins "  had  really  arisen  out  of  the  same  se^j  it  would 
be  a  new  faft  in  the  history  of  the. human  mind*    . 
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£4^  6,4^^  In  these  distances,  I  did  not  compute  on 
the  chords  of  the  ilrcs,  because  the  instrument  I  had 
in  use  was  not  sufiicient  for  that^  purpose. 

Ejrpcriments  for  determining  the  Expansion  of  the 

Chain. 

In  making  allowance  for  the  expansion  of  the- 
chain,  in  the  annexed  table,  it  will  appear  that  I 
have  differed  both  from  General  Roy  and  Colo- 
nel Williams.  It  may  therefore  be  necessary  to 
give  the  following  account  of  the  experiments  which 
were  made  for  ascertaining  that  allowance, — which, 
experiments  were  made  by  the  chain  itselt^  observ- 
ing its  length  at  sun-rise  and  at  one  o'clock,  be- 
tween which  hours  the  base  was  generally  measured. 

After  the  chain  was  extended  in  the  coffers,  iu 
the  manner  formerly  mehtioued,  it  was  carefully  ad- 
justed, at  each  end,  to  some  particular  marks  on  the 
register  heads,  about  the  hours  of  sun-rise.  The 
finger  screw  of  one  of  these  brass  sliders  had  been 
previously  graduated  into  eight  equal  parts,  on  its 
circumference,  which  were  counted,  on  its  being 
turned,  by  another  mark  on  the  end  of  the  slider, 
touching  that  part  of  the  circumference.  This 
finger  screw  was  observed  to  make  26  revolutions  ia 
one  inch,  so  that  one  of  the  divisions,  on  the  cir^ . 
cumference,  was  e([ual  ^^  part  of  an  inch.  Thinn;8 
being  thus  adjusted,  the  experiments  were  made  m 
the  following  order,  and  the  mean  temperature  takca 
from  three  of  the  best  thermometers  I  had,  which  . 
remained  the  whole  time  in  the  coffers,  with  the 
chain  ;  ^nd  these  coffers  were  covered,  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  had  been  during  the  operations  (f 
the  measurement. 

December  11th,   at  one  P.  M.  the  temperature 
was  93^. 

D£Q.£ii9j:b  12tb,  at  seven  A.M.  the  mean  tem- 
perature 
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perature  was  58*,  therefore  37*  is  the  difference,  or 
fall  of  the  thermometer,  sipce  the  preceding. day. 

The  chain  had  contracted  58  divisions  on  the  ihi'» 
crometer  screw,  each  of  which  being  equal  rir  inches, 
therefore  the  whole  expansion  of  the  chain  was  ^ 
=  ,^7884  inches — and  this  divided  by  37*  give# 
,4)07^  1  inches,*  the  expansion  of  the  chain  due  to  one 
degree  of  the  thermometer. 

December  13th,  at  half  past  six  A.  M.  the  mean 
of  three  thermometers  was  56^  which  was  39**  de- 
crease of  temperature  since  the  preceding  day  at  one 
o'clock  P-  M. — The  chain  had  contraftcd  60  di» 
visions  —  therefore  ^  divided  by  39**  =  ,007395 
inches. 

At  one  P.  M.  the  same  day,  the  temperature  was 
97*,  and  consequently  the  increase  since  morning 
wks  41^  The  chain  had  expanded  63  divisions, 
hence  ^  divided  by  4lo  gives  ,0073853  inches. 

December  15th. — ^At  seven  A.  M.  the  tempera- 
ture was  65i^  and  at  one  P.  M.  93° — and  therefore 
•the  increase  since  morning   was  3r.     The  chaia 
had  expanded  46  divisions,  therefore  t*A  divided  by 
3  i^  =  ,00713  inches. 

December  H)th,  at  half  past  six  A.M.  the  tern* 
1  perature  was  51^2  which  was  41^8  below  the  pre- 
F!  ceding  day  at  one  o'clock  P.  M.  The  chain  had 
-T  contrafted  59  divisions,  which  proceeding  as  before, 
r-  gives  ,006786  inches. 

^-  1>KCEMBER  17th,  at  half  past  six  A.  M.  the  tem- 
^^perature  was  56**,  and  at  one  P.  M.  it  was  9£** — 
^ whose  difference  is  36^.-  -The  chain  had  58  divi- 
]HBions,  which  will  give  ,0076 1  inches. 
I  .The  mean  of  all  these  being  ,007253  inches,  I 
{Ittve  therefore  made  the  expansion  of  the  chain  due 
^fft  1*  of  temperature  above  62®  to  be  ,0073  inches. 
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XL 
On  the  Orioin  and  Peculiar  Tenets  of 

CERTAIN  MUHAMMEDAN  SeCTS. 
Bj  H.  T.  CoLEBROOKEy  Esq. 

fTT^HE  BohrahSy  numerous  in  the  provinces  of  the 
I  Indian  peninsula,  but  found  also  in  most  of, 
tne  great  cities  of  Hindust&ny  are  conspicuous  by 
their  peculiar  customs ;  such,  for  examplei  as  that 
of  wearing  at  their  orisons  an  appropriate  dress^ 
which  they  daily  wash  with  their  own  hands.  Their 
disposition  for  trade  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other 
mode  of  livelihood,  and  the  government  of  their 
tribe  by  a  hierarchy,  are  further  peculiarities,  which 
have  rendered  them  an  obje6i  of  inquiry,  as  a  singu" 
lar  seft. 

Researches  made  by  myself,  among  others,  were 
long  unsuccessful.  My  informers  confounded  this 
tribe  with  the  hmAiliyahs^  with  the  Aliilahij/ahs^  and 
even  with  the  unchaste  se6l  of  Cherdgh^cush.  Con- 
cerning their  origin,  the  information  received  na» 
equally  erroneous  with  that  regarding  their  tenets, 
liut  at  length  a  learned  Say y ad  referred  me  to  the 
MejalisulmununiJi  composed  by  Nurullah  of 
Shunter^  a  zealous  Sliuih^  who  suffered  for  his  religi- 
ous opinions  in  the  reign  of  Jeiia'ngi'r.  In  the 
passage,  which  will  be  forthwith  cited  from  that 
work,  the  Bohrahs  are  described  bv  the  author,  as 
natives  of  Gujrut  converted  to  the  Muhammedan 
religion  about  three  hundred  years  before  his  tim^ 
or  five  centuries  ago. 

To  that  passage  I  shall  subjoin  extracts  from  the 
same  work,  containing  an  account  of  similar  tribes, 
wilh  some  of  M'hich  the  Bohrahs  may  perhaps  bate 
been  sometimes  confounded.  Concerning  ihtlsmi' 
zliyahsy  for  whom  they  have  been  a6tually  miS" 
taken,  it  must  be  rcmembeied,  that  these  tbrip  a 
seft  of  Shidhs,  who  take  their  distinttive  appcllatiofl 

from 
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IsmJJLj^  eldest  son  and  nominated  successor  of  Imdm 
TtfERf  surnamed  Sadik.  They  consider  IsmaIl 
as  the  tnie  heir  of  the  Im&met^  and  do  not  acknow- 
ledge the  legal  succession  of  his  brother  Mu'sa  and 
of  the  five  last  Imams.  This  sect  flourished  under 
the  Egyptian  dynasty  of  Khalifs  founded  by  Mu- 
9AMMED  MahadI,  who  claimed  descent  from  the 
Jm&m  IsmaIl  himself.  It  was  also  conspicuous 
under  a  dynasty  of  princes  of  this  sect,  the  first  of 
nf^hom,  Hasan  Sabah,  founded  a  principality  iu 
Irak*.  The  sect  may  still  exist  in  Syria,  but  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  at  present  known  in  the  Indian  por- 
tion of  Asia. 

Th'e  Alfilahiyaksy  on  the   contrary,   are  become 
putnerous  in  India.     This  sect  is  mentioned  by  the 
authojr  of  the  Dalistariy  as  prevalent  in  his  time, 
only  BtUzbtly  or  Azbal,  in  the  mountainous  tract 
^near  Khatd.     It  now  prevails,  according  to  informa- 
tion which  I  have  received,  in  a  part  of  the  domi- 
.'?aions  of  Nawa'b  Niza'mu'l  molc.     The  singular 
.*  tejiets  of  this  heretical  sect  are  thus  stated  by  Moh- 

-  A 

SEN  Fa'ni'.  ^*  The  Ali4lahiyahs  hold,  that  celes- 
\ ^A  .spirits,  which  cannot  otherwise  be  known  to 
^mankind,    have    frequently    appeared     in    palpable 

iihapes.     GOD  himself  has  been  manifested  in  the 

jl  A 

^Iminan  form,    but   especially  in  the  person  of  Ali 
[urteza',  whose  image,  being  that  of  AlI  Ullah, 

A 

An'  GOD,  these  sectaries  deem  it  lawful  to  wor- 

They  believe   in  the  metempsychosis ;    and, 

others   Avho    maintain    that  doctrine,    abstain 


m  fieshmeat.  They  imagine,  that  Ad  Multeza', 
he  quitted  this  earth,  returned  to  the   sun, 

Z  which 

•  See  Ac  Dabistan  of  Mulla  MoHSEN  Fa'ni'  ;  and  D'Herbi. 
*%  Bibliotheque  Orientale.  If  the  indastrioQs  Bohrahs  and  the 
IHiDelets  **  assassins "  had  really  arisen  out  of  the  same  sedtj  it  would 
' 41  new  faft  in  the  history  of  the. human  mind.    - 
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telescope  of  the  circular  instrument  was  directed  to 
the  flag  staff. — It  was  inteiuted  to  dctennine  this 
angle,  by  having  a  blue  lij^lit  at  the  opposite  end 
of  the  base,  at  the  time  tliat  Die  star  was  at  its 
greatest  elongation;  but,  untbrtiinateiy,  the  weather 
becanie  so  unfavourabU',  that  the  star  never  uiade 
its  appearance,  for  upwards  of  a  fortnight — and  as  I 
was  ready  to  move  dui iiig  all  that  time,  I  theiefore 
determined  to  remain  no  longer  at  that  station,  but 
wait  the  event  of  more  settled  weather,  which  pro- 
bably would  happen  before  I  had  extended  iny  ope- 
rations very  far,  either  to  the  eastward  or  westward 
of  Bangalore.  I  therefore  prepared  to  take  angles 
at  the  most  suitable  places,  and  proceed  to  lay  down 
the  positions  of  the  principal  objects  within  the  vici- 
nity of  Bavgalore. 

The  latitude  of  the  South  end  nf  the  hasp  M'as 
obtained  some  time  after,  by  observing,  at  a  station 
North  of  Bangalore,  which,  with  the  two  extremi- 
ties of  the  base,  formed  a  triangle.  Those  observa- 
tions were  made  with  the  zenith  sector  on  the  19th, 
fiOth,  and  2Ist  of  January,  by  taking  the  zenith  dis- 
^nce  of  the  star  Aldebaran,  whose  declination  was 
corrected 


chain  (whose length  U  lOO  f«t  at  /"  of  tCMpcrainre)  extends  when  the 
tlierinometec  U  ai  »".— 'men  the  Ibrmula:  for  the  ditFercnt  cases  willb? 


if  the  chain  shouM  measure  +t>r  —  any 
fnre  t"  from  wear  &-.  then  put  100^.^ 
iqiiatiot). 
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correfted  for  precession,  nutation,  and  aberration, 
for  those  days — and,  in  order  to  correft  the  error  of 
coiHmation  of  the  telescope,  the  instrument  was 
turned  upon  its  vertical  axis  on  the  21st,  and  the 
zenith  distance  taken  on  the  opposite  part  of  the  arc. 
— Tlie  latitude  determined  by  the  observation  made 
on  the  I. 9th  was  13°.  Ofy.  59,35",  and  by  that  on  the 
2()th,  IS".  OtC.  58,72"-  N.  On  the  21st,  when  the 
seftor  was  turned,  the  latitude  was  observed  iti'.Wf 
22,6".Mhich  will  therefore  give  the  mean  13'.O0'.4O,fi' 
N.  From  these  it  will  appear  that  the  error  of  colii- 
mation  was  1 8,095". 

The  latitude  of  that  station  being  obtained,  and 
also  its  distance  from  the  south  end  of  the  base; — 
from  knowing  the  angle  which  that  distance  made 
with  the  meridian,  the  distance  on  the  meridian, 
between  the  station,  and  the  point  where  a  line  fall- 
ing from  the  southern  extremity  would  cut  it  at  right 
angles,  was  easily  had,  and  the  difference  of  latitude 
of  the  station  and  that  point  was  computet!,  by  al- 
lowing 6'0191  fathoms  to  the  degree  in  latitude  iS". 
— And  that  gave  i'i".  54'.  6',6"  tor  the  latitude  of  the 
point  of  intersection  on  the  meridian  of  the  statioD, 

The  peipentlicular,  falling  from  the  south  end  of 
the  base  on  the  nitridian,  was  then  converted  into 
minutes  and  seconds,  by  allowing  60957  fttlionw 
(b)  for  the  degree  on  a  great  circle  perpendicular  to 
tiie  meridian,  and  from  that  and  the  co-latitude  of 
the  point  of  interseftion,  the  latitude  of  tiieaoutbera 
m — ^__i>_^tf_i.i-^  ii^j.  ^,^j,  determined  to  6c  JS'. 
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employing  incantations.  The  king  cast  his  eyes 
towards  the  corner  of  the  apartment,  and  it  so  hap- 
pened that  there  he  saw  a  serpent;  the  minister's 
excuse  appeared  credible,  and  the  king's  suspicions 
were  hilled. 

**  After  a  time,  the  king  himself  secretly  became 
a  convert  to  the  Musleman  faith ;  but  dissembled 
the  state  of  his  mind,  for  reasons  of  state.  Yet,  at 
the  point  of  death,  he  ordered,  by  his  will,  that  his 
corpse  should  not  be  burnt  according  to  the  customs 
of  the  pagans. 

**  Subsequently  to  his  decease,  when  Sulta'k 
ZzFtR,  one  of  the  tr,usty  nobles  of  Sultdn  Fi'ao'z 
Shah,  sovereign  of  Dehli,  conquered  the  province 
of  Gujy^at ;  some  learned  men,  who  accompanied 
him,  used  arguments  to  make  the  people  embrace  the 
faith,  according  to  the  doctrines  of  such  as  revere 
the  traditions  *.  Hence  it  happened,  that  some  oi 
the  tribe  of  Bohrahs  became  members  of  the  sect  of 
the  Sunnet. 

**  The  party  which  retains  the  Tm&miyeh  tenets, 
comprehends  nearly  two  thousand  families.     They 
always  have  a  pious  learned  man  amongst  them,  who 
expounds  cases  of  law  according  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  hnamiychs.     ]Most  of  tliem  subsist  by  commerce 
and  mechanical  trades;  as  is  indicated   by  the  name 
of  Bohrahy  mImcIi  signifies  nicrcliant,   in  the  dialect 
of  Gujrat.  1  hey  transnnt  the  fifth  part  of  theirgains 
to  the  Haiiiiads  of  JMedineh ;  and  pay  their  regular 
eleemosynary   contributions   to  the    chief  of  their 
learned,  who  distributes  the  alms  among  the  poor  of- 
the  sect.     These  people,  great  and  small,  are  honest 
pious,  and  temperate.      They  always  suffer  mucft 
persecution  (for  the  crime  of  bearing  affection  to- 
^vards  the  holy  family)  from  the  wicked  murderers t> 
who  are  invested  witli  public  authority ;  and  they 
are  ever  involved  in  the  difficulties  of  concealment 


Ci 


*  The  Sunnis^  or  orthodox  sc^n* 


■\-  The  orthodoxji 


J. 
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**Thk  S'adikiyaks  are  a  tribe  of  the  faithful  in 
Hindusi&n ;  pious  men,  and  disciples  of  Sayyad 
Cabi'eu'ddi'n,    who    derived    bis     descent   from 

4  ■  A 

Ismai'l,  son  of  Ima'm  Jafer.      This  tribe   is  de- 

•  nominated  SadikiyahSy  by  reason  of  the  sincere 
[/adik]  call  of  that  Sayyad.  Although  that  appella- 
tion have,   according  to  received  notions,  a  seeming 

'  relation  to  Abu'becr,  whose  partisans  give  him  this 
title ;  yet  it  is  probable  that  the  sect  assumed  that 
appellation  for  the  sake  of  concealment.  However, 
no  advantage  ever  accrues  to  them  from  it.     On  the 

•  contrary,  the  arrogant  inhabitants  of  Hind,  who  are 
^ '  HinduiSj  being  retainers  of  the  son  of  the  impious 
••:  Hind*,  have  discovered  their  attachment  to  the  sect 
%  of  SkidhSj  and  have  revived  against  them  the  calum- 

i:  nies  which  five  hundred  years  before  they  broached 
;.  against  the  Ismdiliyahs.     They  maliciously  charge 
them  with   impiety :    such  indeed  is  their  antient 
practice.     They  violate  justice,   and  labour  to  ex- 
tirpate this  harmless  tribe.     In  short,   they  cast  the 
^^stone  of  calumny  on  the  roof  of  the  name  and  repu- 
.:tation  of  this  wretched  people,  and  have  no  fear  of 
^-GOD,  nor  awe  of  his  Propliet  f. 

"  In  short,  nearly  thirty  thousand  persons  of  this 

?ft  are  settled  in  provinces  of  Hindustan^  such  as 

^ulidnj  L&h6ry  DMi,  and  Gujrat.     Most  of  them 

ibsist  by  commerce.     They  pay  the  fifth  part  of 

»r  gains  to  the  descendants  of  Sayyad  Cabi'u, 

lo  are  their  priests :  and  both  preceptor  and  pupil, 

icsts^  and  laymen,   all  are  zealous  Shiahs.     GOD 

l^ert  evil  from  them,   and  make  the  wiles  of  their  * 

Tecoil! 

**  Th-e   H&z&rehs  of  Cdbul  are   an  innumerable 

Kbe,  who  reside  in  Cdbul,  Ghaziiin^  and  Kandliar. 

Z  3  Many 

Meaning  Hiwda'  th*»  mother  of  Maviyeh. 
[.•■♦  The  author  proceeds  in  a  strain  of  invcflivc  against  the  Sunnis  ; , 
•(cully  2gz\nsit  Mulla  Abdullah  of  Ldhor^  who  bore  the  title  of 
•  Mamdu'mu'lmulc*     Thisy  being  superfluous,  is  here  omitte4t 
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Many  of  them  are  Shiahs^  and  adherents  of  the  holy 
family.  At  present,  among  tlie  chiefs  of  the  Shidks, 
is  Mirza  Sha'dma'n,  wiih  whom  the  faithful  arc 
well  pleased,  and  of  \vlif)se  incursions  the  *  KhdrejU 
of  Cahul  and  Ghaznin  bitterly  complain. 

"  The  Bal6ch  of  Sind;  many  of  these  are  devoted 
Shidks.     They  call  themselves,  and  are  called  by  all 

A 

the  faithful,  Ali^'s  friends.  Sayyad  Ra'ju'  of  Bok- 
hard  exerted  himself  in  the  guidance  of  this  tribe; 
his  descendants  remain  among  them,  and  are  occu- 
pied  with  the  concerns  of  the  sect." 


*  The  word  is  here  used  as  a  term  of  reproach  ;  for  its  origin,  ai 
the  appellation  of  a  sect,  see  D 'Her.be lot's  Blbliotbeque  OrienuU^ 


XII. 

1 

i  summary  Account  of  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  Avyar>  a  Tamul  Female 
Philosopher.  ^ 

BY  THE  REVEREND  Dr.  JOHN. 

The  Malabar Sf   or  more  properly   the   Tamuls, 

ast  of  havinif  produced  the  celebrated  Avyar, 

e  of  their  antient  moral  philosophers. 

This  Lady's  writings  contain  good  general  ideas 

ouiided  in  the  science  of  morality. 

She  was  a  Pol^tkeist,  and  invokes  the  God  Suf- 

RAMANIKN,  OV  PuLLEYAR,   the  Son    of  SiVEN  *, 

lo  is  held  by  the  Hindoos  to  be  the  protector  of 
arning  and  Science,  as  Mercury  was  amongst 
5  Greeks. 

Her  origin  and  birth,  as  well  as  the  sera  in  which 
5  flourished,  are  lost  in  fable. 
Some  pretend  she  was  a  goddess,  one  of  Brimha's 
ves,  and  had  been  guilty  of  a  trespass,  for  which 
e  had  been  driven  from  heaven  to  earth,  where  she. 
\s  condemned  to  remain  till  she  had  performed  suf- 
;ient  atonement  for  her  sin,  by  severe  and  long  re- 
intance.  On  earth  she  composed  her  moral  writ*^ 
gs,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and  particularly 
T  youth.  On  account  of  her  divine  origin,  she  is 
icrefore  highly  respected. 

Z  4  Others 

*  This  appears  to  be  an  oversight  of  the  learned  author.  Soopra. 
INIBN  is  the  Hindoo  God  of  war,  called  al^o  Ca'rtice'ya  (Karte- 
TAand  ScANDA  (compare  As.  Researches,  Vol.  I.  p.  262,  with  Son- 
rtt's  Voyage,  Vol,  !•  p.  325,  Odavo, edition.)  And  Polls' aRj  or 
tVESA,  who  is  generally  invoked  at  the  commencen^ent  of  every  un- 
rtakingy  is  compared  by  Sir  William  Jones  to  the  Roman  Janus. 
?  IS  said  to  be  the  eldest,  and  the  former  the  second  son  of  ^eeva. 
ii'Kaudapranam^  quoted  below,  is  probably  the  Scdnda^puranay  as 
>  name  is  written  by  Capt.  W'ilford.  (As.  Res.  Vol.  IV. 
$6d.)  Compare  As.  Res.  Vol.  1.  p.  227i  with  Sounerat*i  Travels, 
Pi*  I.  p.  3:i;s. 

"Note  hy  the  Secretary^ 
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Others  take  her  to  be  one  of  the  seven  wise  or 
moral  philosophers,  in  whom  the  Tamuls  glory  as 
well  as  the  antient  Greeks,  and  with  more  reason,  as 
they  have  four  ladies  in  rhc  number,  and  only  three 
men.  Their  wonderful  birth  is  related  in  the  Kan- 
dapranam,  of  which  I  will  give  only  a  short  extract 

The  female  philosophers  are  Avyar,  Uppat, 
Vallie  and  Uklvay;  and  the  male,  the  famous 
TniL'VALLuwER  (wiiosc  writiugs  Contain  good  and 
elegant  moral  verses)  Adigamav  and  Kavviler. 

All  these  scvrn  wise  persons  belonged  to  the  same 
family,  were  of  the  same  parents,  but  were  educated 
by  different  charitable  guardians.  One  in  the  royal 
palace  by  a  king,  the  other  in  the  hut  of  a  basket- 
maker,  another  by  a  liramin,  another  even  by  an 
outcast,  and  so  forth,  but  at  last  they  all  turned  out 
Sages  ;  their  birth  ^as  not  less  wonderful.     Theirta- 

therwas  Pkhali,  and  their  grandfather  Veda^moli, 
both  great  saints  and  philosophers.  The  latter  sav, 
once  in  the  night,  a  bright  star  falling  down,  in  a 
village  inhabited  by  outcasts,  upon  a  house  wherein 
a  girl  was  just  born.  I\v  his  prophetic  power,  he 
discovered  that  this  girl  would  be  one  day  married 
to  his  son  Pf.rali,  wlio  wa%  then  a  boy  of  twelve 
years  of  age,  which  made  liinj  very  uneasy. 

11k  communicated  his  sorrow  to  his  fellow  Bra- 
mins,  but  in  general  terms  only;  lie  told  them,  that 
the  girl  born  last  night  in  the  village  of  outcasts, 
nnder  such  wonderful  circumstances,  would  entail 
lumibcrkss  misfortunes  on  the  Biamin  cast  in  gene- 
ral ;  but  he  carefully  concealed  whatever  had  rela- 
tion to  his  own  son,  since  its  disclosure  Mould  haW 
excluded  him  from  llie  cast. 

Thev  were  all  struck  with  terror  at  this  sad  pro- 
phecy, and  they  deliberated  as  to  the  disposal  of  the 
infant.  The  father  was  called,  and  informed  of  the 
unlucky  destiny  interwoven  with  his  child,  and  he 
was  asked  which  ought  to  sufler  ?  his  child,  or  the 

2  revered 
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revered  cast  of  Bramins?  The  poor  man  answered 
very  submissively ;  I  deliver  up  my  child  entirely  to 
you ;  ■  do  with  her  wiiat  you  think  proper.  The  child 
was  brought,  and  be»  death  was  unanimously  agreed 

upon.  Veda'moli  alone  withheld  his  consent  from 
this  barbarous  decree,  and,  instead  of  the  death  of 
the  child,  proposed  its  removal  to  a  distant  place, 
where  it  might  be  left  to  its  fate. 

TheT  listened  to  this  advice,  made  a  box,' laid  the 
child  in,  and  put  it  in  the  holy  river  Kdver'i,  leaving 
.  it  to  the  destiny  of  the  Deity.  During  this  transac- 
tion, the  old  prophet  ordered  his  son  to  go  and  look 
at  the  child  before  it  was  committed  to  the  water, 
and  see  if  he  could  discover  any  distinguished  mark 
ou  her  body.  This  he  did,  and  returned  with  the 
answer,  that  the  child  had  a  very  distinct  black 
mark  on  her  thigh.  The  matter  was  now  dropt,  and 
the  old  man  died  soon  after,  without  further  expla- 
nation on  the  subjeft. 

When  the  poor  little  Nayad  was  thus  floating  to 
a  remote  country,  a  Bramin  was  on  a  morning  at  the 
river,  washing  and  performing  his  usual  devotions 
and  ceremonies.  He  saw  the  box  coming  ou,  and 
instead  of  finding  a  treasilrc,  which  he  expected,  dis- 
covered in  it  a  new-born  snuiing  girl.  Having  no 
children,  though  he  had  often  prayed  to  obtain  that 
blessing,  he  imagined  his  Deity  Iiad  heard  His  pray- 
ers, and  favoured  him  with  this  cliiid.  He  put  her 
lo  uurse,  and  provided  for  her  education  as  his  own 
.^ughter.  Meanwhile  young  Perali,  having  been 
^^W  instructed  in  philosophy,  began,  after  the  ex- 
goipie  of  his  late  father,  to  inivel  as  a  Njani  to  visit 
Koly  places,  and  to  converse  with  saints  and  philoso- 
phers for  his  improvement. 
^_  O  s  these  travels,  he  came  accidentally  to  the  house 
^  that  Bramin  who  had  adopted  the  girl.  The 
'"timin,  finding  him  to  be  a  fine  well-informed 
*uth,  grew  fond  of  his  character  and  zeal  in  learn- 
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ing,  kept  him  several  years  in  his  house,  and  at  last 
married  him  to  the  l»  irl,  who  generally  was  supposed 
to  he  liisown  daughter.  After  they  had  lived  happy 
together  for  a  while,  she  once  returned  from  her 
oblations,  and  on  her  changing  her  clothes,  be  was 
thunderbtruck  as  it  were  at  observing  the  mark  on 
hcY  thigh,  and  which  discovered  her  low  birth,  of 
which  she  herself  was  ignorant.  He  hid  from  her 
his  anxiety,  but  made  inquiries  at  other  Bramins, 
how  his  faihcr-in-law  had  got  this  supposed  daugh- 
ter, and  the  whole  secret  was  now  disclosed  to  him. 

Not  choosing  tociuarrel  with  his  father-ia-law,  or 
to  appear  ungrateful  for  the  kindness  and  benefits 
which  had  been  conferred,   he  was  silent;  but  in  a 
state  of  much  distraction,  he  went  away  without 
taking  leave,  or  saying  any  thing  either  to  his  father- 
in-law  or  to  his  wife.     Both  were  much  alarmed,  aud 
the  father-in-law  thinking  his  daughter  had  offended 
her  husband,  or  >vas  in  .some  way  the   cause  of  his 
displeasure,  ordercil  her  to  go  after  him,  and  either 
to  reconcile  and  bring  liim  back,   or  to   follow  him 
every  where  and  stay  with  him.     She  obeyed,  went 
after  him,  and  used  every  possible  means  to  persuade 
him  to  forgive  her  if  she  had  offended  him,  and  to 
be  cheerful  and  return  to  his  father's  house.     But  he 
was  immoveable,  answered  not  a  single  word,  looked 
much  contused,   went  on  hastily,  and  endeavoured 
to  escape  from  her  sight.      However,  she  followed 
him  wherever  he  went,  and  stayed  at  ever)'  Choultiy 
and  Shettrum,  where  he  piissed   the  night,   hoping 
that   he  at  last  would  be  prevailed  upon    to  returu 
with  her.    This  continued  for  five  days,  and  he,  tired 
of  iier  entreaties,  in  the  night,  watched  when  she  fell 
asleep,  and  then  he  arose,   left  her  and  went  away. 
When  she  awoke,  she  looked  about,   and  observed 
with  the  greatest  concern  he  was  gone,  and  she  her- 
self  quite  deserted.     She  did  not  know  what  to  do. 
and  whither  to  ffo,  nor  did  she  venture  to  return  to 

^  ha 
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her  father,  whose  order  she  wished  strictly  to  ohey, 
and  who  might  perhaps  think  she  had  killed  her 
husband  when  she  came  back  without  him.  In  this 
deplorable  situation,  she  wandered  about  in  a  neigh- 
bouring village,  sighing  and  weeping ;  this  was  ob- 
served by  a  Bramin,  who  asked  her  the  cause  of  her 
tears.  She  informed  him  of  her  sad  misfortunes, 
and  all  thfe  circumstances  of  her  former  life,  so  far  as 
she  herself  knew  them.  At  this  he  was  greatly  af- 
fected, bid  her  come  to  his  house,  and  promised  to 
take  care  of  her  as  one  of  his  own  daughters.  She 
came,  and  behaved  in  sucha  mianner  that  she  en- 
deared herself  to  him  and  to  all  his  other  daughters, 
who  treated  her  as  a  sister.  When  this  good  man 
died,  he  divided  his  great  estate  in  equal  portions, 
and  she  got  so  much  that  she  built  a  Shettrum, 
wherein  she  passed  her  ddys  religiously,  ancj  charita- 
bly treated  the  pilgrims  and  religious  travellers  who 
[;•  came  to  lodge  there  by  night,  with  milk,  rice,  fruits, 
•  and  all  the  victuals  she  could  attbrd.  At  the  same 
;  time  she  endeavoured  to  improve  by  them  in  know- 
t  ledge  and  virtue,  asked  their  advice,  requested  them 
to  relate  to  her  the  circumstances  of  their  lives ;  and 
did  the  same  respecting  her  own  life  and  adventures, 
■iicr  object  in  this  being  to  pass  the  time  in  a  mutu- 
|lilly  agreeable  and  useful  mariner.  When  she  had 
|')continued  so  for  several  years,  it  happened  that  her 
[husband  dame  as  a  pilgrim  to  the  same  Shettrum, 
^And  was^  ervtertained  by  her  in  the  same  kind  manner 
ith  which  she  received  and  entertained  the  other 
ivellers: — Neither  knew  the  other.  When  she  re- 
tted also  to  him  her  adventures,  he  was  surprised  to 
ind  his  wife  in  this  virtuous  person,  and  that  he 
limself  had  so  great  a  share  in  what  she  related.  He 
Imired  her  virtue  and  faithfulness,  but  was  greatly 
mfused  in  his  mind,  feigning  to  fall  asleep  during 
T  discourse,  but  passed  the  night  in  the  utmost  anx- 
'^ty.  Before  sunrise  he  arose,  took  his  stick  and 
Ittlf  bundle,  ^nd  went  off  without  saying  a  word. 
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which  is  the  same  with  himself;  and  hence  they 

call  the  sun  Ali'Ullah.  This  sect  does  not  ad- 
mit the  authenticity  of  the  Kor&n^  as  it  is  now  cx^ 
tant:    some    preteiuliug,     that    it   is   a  forgery    of 

Abubecr's,  Omar's  and  Otiima'n's;  others  con- 
demning it,  simply  because  it  was  edited  hyjlig  \^nt 
mentioned  Khalif.  The  memBers  of  this"  sect  appear 
toTvary  in  regard  to  some  points  of  doctrine;  but 
the  leading  and  universal  tenet  of  this  sect  is,  that, 
in  every  age  of  the  world,  GOD  is  manifested  in  the 
persons  of  prophets  and  of  sain  Is  ;  for  inst"ahce,  He 

was  Adam,  and  afterwards  Ahmed  and  Ali':  and  in 
like  manner  these  sectaries  believe  in  the  transmi- 
gration of  GOD  into  the  persons  of  xht  Im&ms. 
"Some  of  them  affirm,  that  the  manifestation  oTtlie 

A 

divine  being,  in  this  age  of  the  world,  was  All' 
Ullah  ;  and  after  him,  his  glorious  posterity  :  and 
they  consider   Mu hammed  as  a  prophet  sent  by 

A 

Ali'  Ullah.  ^Vhen  GOD,  say  they,  perceived 
Muhammed's  iTisufliciencv,  he  hmiself  assumed  the 
human  form  for  tlie  purpose  of  assisting^^^thc 
prophet*. " 

It  does  not  appear  from  any  satisfactory  informa- 
tion,   that  the  Eohrahs  agree  with   cither  of  these 

A 

sects,  in  deifying  Am',  or  in  contesting  the  le^l 
aucccssion  ot  the  six  last  Imams.  On  the  contrary, 
the  tribe  is  acknowledged  to  consist  of  orthodox 
Sumns,  and  of  true  Shidhs ;  but  mostly  of  the  last 
mentioned  sect.  These  and  other  known  circum- 
stances corroborate'  the  following  account  of  that 
tribe  as  given  by  NiIrullah  of  Shuster,  in  the 
work  before  mentioned. 

**  The  Bohrahs  are  a  tribe  of  the  faithful,  which 
is  settled  chiefly  at  Ahmeddb&d  and  its  environs. 
Their  salvation  in  the  bosom  of  religion  took  place 

about 

"*  See  the  Dablstdfti  from  wluch  thi«  account  is  abstiaded. 
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about  three  hundred  years  ago,  at  the  call  of  a  vir-^ 
tuous  and  learned  man,  whose  name  was  Mullah 

Ali\  and  whose,  tomb   is   still  seen  at  the  city  of 
Cambdyat. 

**  The  conversion  of  this  people  was  thus  con- 
ducted by  him:  As  the  inhabitants  of  Gujr&t  were 
pagans,  and  were  guided  by  an  aged  priest,  a  re- 
creant, in  whom  they  had  a  great  confidence,  and 
whose  disciples  they  were  ;  the  missionary  judged 
it  expedient,  first  to  offer  himself  as  a  pupil  to  the 
priest;  and  after  convincing  him  by  irrefragable 
proofs,  and  making  him  participate  iii  the  declara- 
tion of  faith,  then  to  undertake  the  convefsiori  of 
others.  He  accordftigly  passed  some  years  in  atten- 
dance on  that  priest,  learnt  his  language,  studied 
his  sciences,  and  became  conversant  with  his  books* 
By  degrees  he  opened  the  articles  of  the  faith  to  the 
enlightened  priest,  and  persuaded  him  to  become! 
Muslemqn,  Some  of  his  people  changed  their  reli- 
gion in  concert  with  their  old  instructor.  The  cir- 
cumstance of  the  priest's  conversion  being  made 
known  to  the  principal  minister  of  the  king  of  that 
country,  he  visited  the  priest,  adopted  habits  of  obe- 
dience towards  him,  and  became  a  Muslem.  But  for 
a  long  time,  the  minister,  the  priest,  and  the  rest  of 
the  converts,  dissembled  their  faith,  and  sought  to 
keep  it  concealed,  through  dread  of  the  king. 

"  At  length  the  intelligence  of  the  ipinister's  con- 
version reached  the  monarch.  One  day  he  repaired 
to  his  house,  and,  finding  him  in  the  humble  postures 
of  prayer,  was  incensed  against  him.  The  ministei* 
knew  the  motive  of  the  king's  visit,  and  perceived 
that  his  anger  arose  from  the  suspicion  that  he  was 
reciting  prayers  and  performing  adoration.  With 
presence  of  mind,  inspired  by  divine  providence,  he 
immediately  pretended  that  his  prostrations  were 
occasioned  by  the  sight  of  a  serpent,  which  appeared 
in  the  corner  of  the  room,  and  against  which  he  was 

Z  2  employing 
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At  tliis  she  was  hijghly  surprised  and  affected,  think- 
ing she  might  h:ive  perhaps  offended  him,  or  not  at- 
tended l;im  well  enough,  and  went  therefore  after  him, 
asking,  '*  Why  do  you  go  away  so  silent  and  trou- 
l)led  in  mind?" — Have  you-  taken  perhaps  any  of- 
fence at  me,  or  do  you. suspect  my  virtut:?** — **Tell 
and  forgive,  if  I  have  done  any  thing  amiss  un- 
knowi'v^Iy. — You  go  away  just  in  the  same  manner 
as  niv  Inisband  when  he  lelt  me/*  At  this  he  could 
no  longer  refrain  himself,  he  threw  down  his  earthen 
vessels  and  bundle,  and  exelaimed,  **  Yes,  I  am  thy 
husband !  and  thou  art  my  M'ife.  I  have  not  left 
thee  for  any  fault  on  thy  side,  but  only  for  religious 
purposes.  As  thou  hast  remained  so  religious  and 
faithful,  I  receive  thee  again,  if  thou  wilt  strictly  do 
all  that  I  shall  order  thee."  Surprized  and  rejoiced 
at  this  happy  discovery,  she  promised  him  solemnly 
to  pay  him  the  strictest  obedience.  From  this  time 
he  carried  her  with  him  on  all  his  travels,  and  had 
seven  children  by  her,  who  became  the  above-meiH 
tioned  philosof)hers.  This  was  indeed  no  great 
wonder,  as  they  were  born  with  thegifts  of  speech 
and  of  wisdom.  She  was  ordered  by  her  husband  to 
expose  the  children  in  the  woods  in  the  open  air,- 
leaving  them  to  Providence,  without  nursing,  or 
taking  any  farther  care  of  the  new-born  infants.-^ 
This  she  obeyed  implicitly,  according  to  her  solemn  j 
engagement,  w hich  she  kept  sacredly,  tijough  ^vitt 
inward  reluctance,,  and  tlie  tender  feelings  of  a  mo- 
ther. When  she  kissed  and  took  leave  of  them,  each  j 
began  to  speak  and  to  con)fort  her. — One  said  to 
her,  the  Deity  has  formed  me  in  thy  Momb,  nourished 
me,  and  let  me  grow  in  it  wonderfully  till  my  birtn; 
Dost  thou  now  doubt  th;;it  he  will  not  providcftr 
me  further?  Go,  put  thy  trust  in  him,  and  follow 
}iis  ways. — ^The  second  child  said  at  her  departure:  ■i 
God  provides  even  for  the  frog  in  a  stone,  shall  be 
do  less  for  me?  v.-hy  art  thou  anxious  for  mer— 
be  comforted  and  go. — The  third   replied  to  her; 
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corre6ied  for  precession,  nutation,  and  aberration, 
for  those  days— and,  in  order  to  corre6l  the  error  of 
coilimation  of  the  telescope,  the  instrument  was 
turned  upon  its  vertical  axis  on  the  21st,  and  the 
zenith  distance  taken  on  the  opposite  part  of  the  arc. 
— The  latitude  determined  by  the  observation  made 
on  the  19th  was  13^  00'.  59, 35^  and  by  that  on  the 
20th,  15^  00'.  58, 72^  N.  On  the  21st,  when  the 
seftor  was  turned,  the  latitude  was  observed  15^00' 
22, 6'', which  will  therefore  give  the  mean  1 3*.  GO'.  40,fi^' 
N.  From  these  it  will  appear  that  the  error  of  coili- 
mation was  18,095". 

The  latitude  of  that  station  being  obtained,  and 
also  its  distance  from  the  south  end  of  the  base; — 
from  knowing  the  angle  which  that  distancis  made 
with  the  meridian,  the  distance  on  the  meridian, 
between  the  station^  and  the  point  where  a  line  falU 
ing  from  the  southern  extremity  would  cut  it  at  right, 
angles,  was  easily  had,  and  the  difference  of  latitude 
of  the  station  and  that  point  was  computed,  by  al- 
lowing 60191  fathoms  to  the  degree  in  latitude  is**. 
— And  that  gave  l'i°.  54'.  6,6"  for  the  latitude  of  the 
point  of  interseftion  on  the  meridian  of  the  station. 

The  perpendicular,  falling  fn)m  the  south  end  of 
the  base  on  the  mferidian,  was  then  converted  into 
minutes  and  seconds,  by  allowing  60937  fathoms 
(b)  for  the  degree  on  a  great  circle  perpendicular  to 
the  meridian,  and  from  that  and  the  co-latitudeof 
the  point  of  intei*se6lion,  the  latitude  of  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  base  was  determined   to  be  12^ 

54'. 

(b)  These  measures  have  been  determined  by  computing  on  the  el* 
]i}>soiJ  given  by  Ool.  Williams  and  Capt.  MuDOt>  as  resulting 
from  their  measurement  of  a  degree  perpendicular  to  the  meridian  in  la^ 
tf  tude  50^  4  r  N.  and  of  a  degree  on  the  meridian  in  the  fame  latitude, 
as  obtained  from  the  measured  arc  between  Gr^ewuoicb  and  Paris*— 
The  ratio  of  the  diameters  of  that  ellipsoid  is  nearly  as  230  to  2d»  165. 
— The  principles  on  \vhich|  thefe  computations  are  founded,  with  the 
mos't  useful  propositions  relative  to  the  ellipsoid}  will  be  given 
hereafter,  when  the  figure  of  the  earth  becomes  the  sabj'e^  of  investi- 
gation. 
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Do  not  desire  stolen  goods- 
Be  not  slothful  in  thy  actions. 
Keep  strictly  to  the  laws  of  the  country. 
Keep  company  with  the  virtuous. 
Be  not  a  scoffer. 

Do  not  act  against  the  custom  of  the  countij. 
Make  not  others  blush  by  thy  speaking. 
Do  not  love  gaming. 
M^at  thou  dost,  do  with  propriety. 
Consider  the  place  where  thou  goest. 
Do  not  walk  about  as  a  spy. 
Do  not  speak  too  much. 
Do  not  walk  about  like  a  dreamer. 
Converse  with  those  who  are  polite. 
Endeavour  to  be  settled  at  a  fixed  place. 
Dedicate  thyself  to  Tirumal,  Vishtnoo. 
Abhor  what  is  bad. 
Indulge  not  thy  distress. 
Save  rather  than  destroy. 
Speak  not  disrespectfully  of  the  Deity. 
Be  on  good  terms  with  thy  fellow  citizens. 
Do  not  mind  what  women  say. 
Do  not  despise  thy  ancestors. 
Do  not  pursue  a  conquered  enemy. 
Ee  constant  in  virtue. 
Have  a  regard  for  country  people. 
Remain  in  thy  station. 
Do  not  play  in  water. 
Do  not  occupy  thyself  with  trifles. 
Keep  the  divine  laws. 
C'ultivate  what  gives  the  best  fruit. 
Remain  constanUy  in  what  is  just. 
Do  thy  business  without  murmur. 
Do  not  speak  ill  of  any  body. 
Do  not  make  thyself  sick. 
jMock  not  those  who  have  any  bodily  defect. 
Go  not  where  a  snake  may  lie. 

Do  not  speak  of  others  faults. 

Keep 
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Keep  far  from  infection.  ^^  - 

Endeavour  to  get  a  good  name. 

Seek  thy  livelihood  by  tilling  the  ground. 

Endeavour  to  get  the  protection  of  the  great. 

Avoid  being  simple.     , 

Converse  not  with  the  wicked. 

Be  prudent  in  a])plying  thy  mone}'. 

Come  not  near  to  thine  a^lversary.  . 

Clioose  what  is  the  best. 

Do  not  come  near  one  who  is  in  a  passion. 

Avoid  the  company  of  cholerick  men. 

Converse  with  thcfse  who  are  meek. 

Follow  the  advices  of  wise  men. 

Go  not  into  the  house  of  ihe  dancing  girls. 

Speak  distinftly  to  be  well  understood. 

Abhor  bad  lusts. 

Do  not  syeak  falsely. 

Do  not  like  dispute. 

Love  Learning. 

Endeavour  to  get  a  house  of  your  own. 

Be  an  honest  man. 

Live  peaceful  with  thy  fellow  citizen. 

Do  not  speak  frightfully. 

Do  not  evil  purposely. 

Be  clean  in  thy.  clothes. 

Go  only  where  there  is  peace. 

Love  religious  meditation. 

End  of  the  A/oral  Sentences  given  by  Avvajj. 
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Translation  of  the  Kalwioluckam^  9r 
Rules  of  Learning,  by  Avtar. 

The   zealous  study  of  sciences  brings  increasing 

happiness  and  honour. 
From  the  fifth  year  of  age  learning  must  begin. 
The  more  we  learn  the  more  understanding  we  get. 
Spare  no  expence  to  learn  reading  and  writing. 
Of  all  treasures,  reading  and  writing  are  the  most 

valuable. 
Learning  is  really  the  most  durable  treasure. 
An  igpdorant  man  ought  to  remain  dumb. 
He  who  is  ignorant  of  reading  and  writing,  is  indeed 

very  poor. 
Though  thou  should 'st  be  very  poor, .  learn  at  least 

something. 
Of  each  matter  endeavour  to  get  a  clear  knowledge. 
The  true  end  of  knowledge  is  to  distinguish  good 

an4  bad. 
He  who  has  learned  nothing  is  a  confused  prattler. 
The  five  syllables  Na  ma  si  va  yah  contain  a  great 

mystery. 
He  who  is  without  knowledge  is  like  a  blind  man. 
Cyphering  must  be  learned  in  youth. 
Be  not  the  cause  of  shame  to  thy  relations. 
Fly  from  all  that  is  low. 
One  accomplished  philosopher  is  hardly  to  be  met 

with  among  thousands. 
A  wise  man  will  never  cease  to  learn. 
If  all  should  be  lost,  what   we  have  learned  vill 

never  be  lost. 
He  who  loves  instruction  will  never  perish. 
A  wise  man  is  like  a  supi>ortiug  hand. 
He  who  has  attained  learning  by  free  self  applica- 
tion, excels  other  phi  losophccs. 
Continue  always  in  learning,  though  thou  shauld'st 

do  it  at  a  great  expence. 

Enjoy 


* 
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Enjoy  always  the  company  of  wise  men. 

He  who  has  learned  most  is^ost  worthy  of  honpun 

What  we  have  learned  in  youth,  is  like  a  writing  cut 

in  stone. 
Speak  the  Tamul  language  not  only  eleg^tjiy^  hnt 
'     also  distinctly.  , 

False  speaking  causes  infinite  quarrels. 
He  who  studies  sophistry  and  deceit,  turns  out  % 

wicked  man. 
Science  is  an  ornament  wherever  we  come. 
He  who  converses  with  the  wicked,  peri$h,^9  wlt\k 

them. 
Honour  a  moral  master  (tutor.) 
Speak  slowly  when  thou  con  verses  t  or  teachest. 
He  who  knoweth  himself  is  the  wisest. 
[    What  thou  hast  learned  teach  also  to  others. 
C  Learn  in  a  proper  manner,  then  thou  wilt  sucpeed  ia 
i       being  wise. 
■  He  who  win  be  a  tutor,   must  first  have  a  well 

grounded  knowledge. 
If  one  knows  what  sin  is,  he  biecomes  wise. 
.  The  wicked  will  not  accept  of  instruction. 
Do  not  fix  thy  attention  on  vain  women. 
Veil  principled  wise  men  appros^^h  the  perfection  of 
„    the  Divinity. 
:  Begin  thy  learning  in  the  name  of  the  Divine  Son, 

(PULLEYAR.) 

Xndeavour  to  be  respected  amongst  mea  by  learning. 
^"Xet  thy  learning  be  thy  best  friend. 
I  HTse  the  strongest  in  treaties  where  thou  canst  leara 
f  \  sfnnj^hing,  then  wilt  thou  become  a  great  man  in 

the  world. 
^^^I)  perishes  crfcept  learning, 
j-'^ttiough  one  is  of  a  low  birth,  learning  will  make 

^^  him  respected: 

igBciigious  wise  men  enjoy  great  happiness, 

l^ough  thou  should'st  be  one  hundred  years  old, 

^       endeavour  still  to  increase  in  knowledge. 

^\        '  A  a  2  Wisdom 
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Wisdom  is  firm  grounded  even  on  the  great  ocean. 
Without  wisdom,  no  where  is  there  ground  to  stand 

upon. 
Learning  also  suits  old  age. 
Wise  men  will  never  offeiul  any  bv  speaking. 
Accept  instructions  ev#n  tVoin  men  of  a  low  birth. 
Do  not  behave  impolitely  to  men  of  learning. 
Poets  reguiie  a  great  deal  of  learnmg. 
The  unwise  only  flatter  others. 
Seek  honor,  and  thou  shalt  get  it. 
The  virtuous  are  also  tutors. 
Wisdom  is  the  greatest  treasure  on  earth. 
The  wiser  the  more  respected. 
Learning  gives  great  fame. 
Learn  one  thing  after  the  otlier,  but  not  hastily. 
A  science  in  which  we  take  no  pleasure  is  like  a  bitter 

medicine. 
Speak  so    that  town  and  country  people  may  un^ 

derstand  thee. 
Wise  men  arc  as  good  as  kings. 
Do  not  deceive  even  thine  own  enemy. 
Hast  thou  learned  much,  communicate  it  also  in  an 

agreeable  manner. 
In  Avhom  is  much  science,  in  him  is  great  value. 
The    present    Tamiil  language  does  not   equal  the 

old  *. 
He  that  knows  the  sciences  of  the  Antients,  is  the 

greatest  Philosopher. 
Truth  is  in  Icarnino;  the  best. 
V/ise  men  are  exalted  above  all  other  men. 
True  philosophy  does  not  suffer  a  man  to  be  put  in 

confusion. 
In  proportion  as  one  increases  in  learning,  he  ought 

also  to  increase  in  virtue. 
The    most    probpcrous    good    is    the    increase  ill 

]earnin<[>:.  2 

He 

..*  This  seerns  to  lii<lic.irc        t  Avtar's  writings  are  not  of  gt^f  ■• 
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He  who  has  no  knowledge  knows  not  also  the 
truth. 

Wisdom  is  a  treasure  valued  every  where.. 

A  good  tutor  is  beloved  oyer  the  whole  world. 

What  we  gain  by  science  is  the  best  estate/  (in« 
heritaace). 

Adore  the  Goddess  Sarasbadi. 

The  V^tdam  {sacred  writings)  teaches  wisdom. 

Speak  and  write  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 

He  \\  ho  speaks  well  and  connectedly,  is  best  under- 
stood by  all. 

If  knowledge  has  a  proper  influence  on  the  mind,  it 
makes  us  virtuous. 


End  of  the  Moral  Book  Kalwioluc^am,  com- 
pofed  by  Avyar. 


A  a  3  Trans- 
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TftANSLATloir  of  the  Small  Tami^l  BodK 
RoNN£iV£ND£K>  Written  by  the  !Pemal£ 
Philosopher  Attar. 

Continual  praise  be  to  th(  Son  o^  him,  ntbo  is 
crowned  with  the  flower  of  Konnei  (Poincianit 
pulcherrima.) 

Mother  and  Father  are  the  first  known  Deity. 

A  good  man  attendeth  religious  service. 

Without  one's  own  house  there  is  no  where  a  good 
lodging. 

Tlie  estate  of  the  wicked  will  be  robbed  by  the 
wicked. 

Modesty  is  the  best  ornament  of  the  fair  sex. 

If  one  maketh  himself  hateful  to  his  fellow  creaturea^ 
he  must  entirely  perish. 

Exercise  in  writing  and  cyphering  is  most  useful 

Obstinate  children  are  like  a  poisonous  draft. 

Though  thou  art  very  poor,  do  what  is  iionest. 

Adhere  chfefly  to  the  only  one  constantly. 

The  virtuous  will  always  improve   in  wisdom  and 
knowledge. 

A  wicked  mouth  destroys  all  wealth. 

Seek  wealth  and  money,  but  without  quarrel. 

Give  in  writing  what  shall  stand  fast. 

A  woman  must  attend  herself  best. 

Even   with   thy   nearest  friends  speak   not   impo- 
litely. ^ 

Speak  friendly  even  to  the  poor. 

If  one  will  criticise,  he  will  find  some  fault  every 
where. 

Speak  not  haughtily,  though  thou  art  a  great  maOc 

To  pardon  is  better  than  to  revenge. 

What  shall  stand  firm  must  have  witnesses. 

Wisdom 
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Visdom  is  of  greater  value  than  ready  iiionev. 

To  be  on  gdod  terms  with  the  King  is  useful  in  du« 

time. 
Il  calumnious  mouth  is  a  fire  in  the  wood. 
5ood  advisers  are  hated  by  the  world. 
The  best  ornament  of  a  family  is  unanimity. 
Vhat  a  senior  says,  must  a  junior  not  despise, 
f  thou  cherishest  passion,  all  thy  merit  is  lost. 
tet  first  the  plough,   and  then  look  out  for  th^ 

oxcti. 
i  moral  life  has  a  happy  influence  on  the  public* 
Taming  and  quarrelling  bring  misery, 
t^ithout  practical  virtue  there  is  no  merit.- 
Heep  a  proper  time  even  for  thy  bed. 
te  peaceful,  give  and  be  happy. 
i  merchant  must  be  careful  with  money, 
iaziness  brings  great  distress. 
!*o^  obey  the  father  is  better  than  prayer. 
'd  honour  the  mother  is  better  than  divine  service, 
eek  thy  convenient  livelihood  shouldst  thou  even 

do  it  upon  the  sea. 
iteconcileableness  ends  in  quarrel. 
i  bad  wife  H  like  a  fire  in  the  lap. 
t  ilandering  wife  is  like  a  devil, 
b'ithout    the  mercy  of    the    Deity  nothing    will 

prosper, 
le  who  squanders  away  even  what  he  has  not  gained 

justly  must  perish  at  last, 
n  January  and  February  sleep  under  a  good  roof, 
fetter  eat  by  hard  labour  than  by  humble  begging, 
[peak  not  what  is  low  even  toothy  friend, 
rithout  a  clean  conscience  there  is  no  good  sleep, 
jf  the  public  is  happy,  all  are  safe, 
improvement  in  wisdom  improves  our  veracity, 
pek  a  bouse  where  good  water  is  at  hand, 
gcliberate  first  well  what  thou  art  going  to  begin, 
lie  reading  of  good  books  will  improve  welfare, 
i  •  A  a  4  Who 
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Who  speaks  as  he  thinks  is  an  upright  man. 

What  we  propose  we  must  pursue  with  zeaL 

Wc  must  not  speak  dishonestly  even  to  a  poor  man 

Dishonesty  will  end  in  infamy. 

Laziness  brings  lamentations. 

The  fruit  will  he  equal  to  the  seed. 

We  cannot  always  dnnk  milk,   but  must  submit 

the  time. 
Ad  honest  man  does  not  touch  another's  property. 
The  name  of  a  true  great  mcin  ,will  ever  remain  f 

esteem. 
Lies  are  as  much  as  murder  and  robbery. 
What  honesty  can  be  expected  from  low  fellows? 
Amongst  relations  civility  is  often  neglected. 
A  mild  temper  is  a  beaut\'  in  women. 
The  meek  are  the  happiest. 
Keep  thyself  from  all  that  is  bad. 
Wisdom  is  the  direct  wav  to  Heaven. 
Let    thy   fellow    creatures  partake   in    thy  enjoy- 
;  inents. 

Where  there  is  no  rain,  there  is  no  crop. 
After  li^htnina:  follows  rain. 
Without  a  good  steerer  a  ship  cannot  sail. 
Who  sows  in  time  will  have  a  good  crop. 
The    precepts  of  the  old    ought  to   be    cheerfully 

observed. 
Who  keeps  tlie  proper  time  to  sleep  will  sleep  well. 
The  plough  never  will  let  one  sufier  want. 
Live  in  matrimony  and  be  moderate. 
Who  breaks  his  M'ord  loses  his  interest. 
Abhor  and  fly  from  la^civiousnes^. 
Gain  bv  deceit  will  at  last  be  lost. 
If  Heaven  is  not  favourable  nothing  will  prosper. 
From  impolite  people  honest}'  can't  be  expected. 
The  words  of  the  haughty  are  like  arrows. 
A  family  ought  to  support  their  poor. 
A  i^reat  man  i:iust  also  have  a  iirreat  mind. 
A  good  man  will  lievcr  deceive.  .,■ 
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If  the  Lord  is  angry,  no  man  can  save. 
All  the  world  shall  praise  God. 
Sleep  on  a  safe  place. 
Without  religion  is  no  virtue. 
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End  of  the  Moral  Sentences  called  Konneivsnobn^ 

written  by  Avtar, 


3S1'  ACCtfl/S^T  or  THE  ST.  tHOUE^  CHRI9tlANS 

XIII. 

Account  of  the  St.  Thome'  CflRiSTrASs  ott    I  \ 

the  Coast  of  Malabar^ 

BY  F.  WREDE',  Esq. 

ALTnou<-H  tlie  unexpected  discovery  of  ClmV 
tians  on  the  Malabar  coast,  was  a  matter  of  tire 
greatest  surprize  and  satisfaction  to  the  first  PwtU" 
^i/€JC  adventure  IS,  \k\\o  were  equally  enthusiastic  to 
extend  their  nulitary  glory  and  conquests,  as  to  pro- 
pagate their  religion  among:  the  intidels  in  the  re- 
motest quarters  of  the  world ;  yet  their  exultation 
vas  temporary :  for  when  upon  nearer  investigation 
they  found  that  these  Christians  followed  the  Doc- 
trine of  Nestoki  us,  and  acknowledged,  instead  of 
the  Pope,  the  Patriarch  of  that  sect,  residing  in  "^  Jie 
Sjfria^  for  their  ecclesiastical  supreme  chief,  they  ap- 
peared in  their  eyes  worse  than  infidels. 

TuKJR  number  must  have  been  very  considerable 
in  the  beginning  of  tlic  l()th  century,  when  tbeP^^ 
///^^7/e.yc  became  first  acquainted  with  them,  siart 
they  possessed  about  one  hundred  and  ten  churches^ 
in  the  countries  now  sul)ject  to  the  Iravajicore^ 
Cochin  rajas:  and  at  this  |)resent  time,  after  the 
manifold  persecutions,  oj)pressions,  and  successive, 
revolutions  that  !)ave  ahnost  depopulated  the  wlwlc  4d  ii 
coast,  they  are  computed  to  amount  to  no  less  tliafl 
150, 000  souls. 

Thl:y  are  indiscriminately  called  St.  ThomkCht^ 
iians^  i\eMorian.s,  *S'(/r/V///.y,  and  sometimes  theJ/fl'^ 
Lar  Christians  of  the  mountains,  by  the  Portugut^ 
writers  of  th»t  tin^.e,  and  by  the  subsequent  mission- 
aries Irom  Rome.  The  most  common  name  givc^ 
to  them  by  the  Hindoos  of  the  country,  is  that  of 
NazaraNtc  Mapila,  and  n)ore  frequently  Sm^iaJis oi 
ISuriancc  Miqiilu. 
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Tut  Portuguese  were  fond  of  bestowing  npoii 
tliem  the  naine  of  St.  Thotni  Christians^  thougli  thisf 
appellation  docs  not  appear  to  have  been,  or  now  to 
i)e,  very  common  amotigst  themselves.  It  originates 
probabl}'  from  the  chief  who  settled  the  first  colony 
of  Syrians  on  the  coast,  and  who  was,  accord  mg  to 
their  tradition,  their  first  bishop  and  founder  of  their 
religion  in  these  countries,  and  whose  name  wasf 
if  A  a  Thomk'.  This  is  corroborated  by  the  curious^ 
circumstance  of  their  g;iving  the  name  of  Mar 
Thome'  to  every  ecclesiastical  chief  or  bishop  of 
theirs,  although  his  real  name  be  Joseph  or  Abra*» 
HAM,  not  improbably  in  compliment  to  their  first 
bishop  and  founder,  for  whom  they  have  still  a  reli-^ 
gious  veneration.  His  arrival  and  settlement  on  the 
coast,  may  perhaps  on  a  future  period  be  ascertained, 
ttrith  historical  accuracy,  to  have  taken  place  during 
the  violent  persecution  of  the  sect  of  Nestorius/ 
under  Theodosius  the  Second,  or  some  time  after. 

But  the  bigoted  Portuguese  missionaries  laid 
hold  of  this  name  to  renew  the  story  of  the  arrival 
and  martyrdom  of  St  Thomas  the  Apostle  in  India^ 
Xvho  they  pretended  had  converted  a  great  number 
of  idolaters  on  the  coast  of  Malabar j  and  afterwardf^ 
on  the  other  side  of  India,  as  far  as  Malliapoor,  now 
St.  Thomi,  where  he  suffered  martyrdom  :  and  aa 
ve§tiges  of  Christianity  were  at  the  same  period  dis-^ 
covered  in  China,  they  made  the  same  Apostle  preach 
the  Gospel  in  that  remote  region,  and  some  carried 
the  absurdity  so  far  as  to  make  him  pass,  some  way 
Or  other,  over  to  the  Brasils*.  The  Malabar  Chris* 
tians,  they  say,  had  a  long  time  continued  without 
ecclesiastical  chiefs,  or  communication  with  the  rest 
of  the  C'hristian  world,  till  they  found  means  to  pro- 
cure  bishops  from  Mosul  in  St/ria,  who  unfortti- 

nattly 

*  Vide  Historia  ecclesis    Malab.  cam    Diamperitaiio   Sjmodo^ 
page  345. 
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natcly  had  been  abettors  of  Nestofius^  ant 
t^iroiiffh  their  means  this  abominable  lieresy  ha 
introduced  amongst  the  Christia^is^  of  Mi 
Though  this  story  is  supported  Lyiib  historic^ 
whatsoever,  and  f^videntiy  fabricated  bv  isome 
<;d  Roman  Catholic  wpters,  to  servj^  toe  pun 
the  times,  and  to  vindicate  in  some  manner  to 
doctrine  of,  tlie  see  of  Rome^  that  the  Gosi 
Ve?n  preached  in  every  corner  of  tbe  world.^  at 
vhen  ^ew  worlds  were  discovered,  in  wl^^. 
evident  that  the  Gospel  could  never  have  bea 
mulgatedf  and  others  in  which  Christiaiis 
found,  who  would  not  acknowledge  the  simi| 
of  the  Pope,  and  who  differed  in  the  most  9UDSt 
i^rticles  or  faith  from  the  Roman  Catholicks ;  y< 
improbable  story  has  a  long  time  beei^  asser^^ 
Repeated  by  even  Protestant  writerjs,  as  BAX.b 
ipd  Valentyn. 

All  traditions  and  Malabar' records  agrtt^^ 
the;  Sifrian  Christians,  or  Nazarance  ManiloM^ 
uiown,  and  had  been  settled  on  the  Malabar  ^ 
Jong  before  either  the  Arabs  or  the  Jms. 
.*  Common  tradition,  which  has  even  beentiduiii 
}fy  the  Portuguese  writers  of  the  1 6th 'cent ur}Vf 
bably  on  the  foundation  of  written  records  ia-' 
Syrian  Language,    which   then   existed,   and* 
afterwards  all  destroyed  by  the  famous  ArcbbM 
De  Menezes  at  the  Synod   of  Odiampcr,  menn^ 
Mar  Thome'  as  the  first  Mho  introduced  iht^X 
tian  religion  into  Malabar.     lie  is  considfre4 
the  Nestorians,  as  their  first  bishop  and  fo^ 
from  whom   they  derive  their  name  ofStT^ 
Christians.     His  arrival  may  be  placed  towafw] 
middle  of  the  5th  century  ;  bince  notice  is  takc|i 
CosMAs  Indopleustes   [page  178-179)  ^f 
tians  in  tlie  Pq^per  Country  or  Mali,  who  recci| 
their  bishops  from  Persia,   where  the  Nestorian 
triarch  of  that  time  resided,  who  had  first  his  seat 
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Seleucia  in  Persia,  afterwards  at  Bahiflon,  and  lastly 
at  Mosul. 

In  the  Malaba?^  histories  [Kerul  Oodputtet]  the 
first  mention  of  a  Syrian  colony  of  Christians  is  made 
in  the  reign  of  Cocooranoom  Perumal,  who  pro- 
bably lived  in  the  6th  century  ;  a  wealthy  Syrian 
merchant  of  the  name  of  Thome  Caxnaxeo,  is  said 
to  have  landed  at  Cranganore^  where  he  was  well  re- 
ceived, and  induced  to  settle  by  great  privileges 
granted  to  him  by  the  Perumal,  He  afterwards 
married  two  wives  ;  one  of  the  Nair^  and  one  of 
some  low  cast,  by  whom  he  had  a  very  numerous 
progeny,  who  after  his'  death  had  great  disputes 
about  his  inheritance.  These  were  carried  to  such  a 
degree  that  at  last  they  were  obliged  to  separate 
themselves :  the  sons  by  the  Nair  woman  settling  in 
the  southern  parts,  and  the  others  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Malabar — where  their  descendants  for  a  Ions:  time 
preserved  this  mutual  enmity,  and  would  on  no  ac- 
count intermarry  :  there  is  also  still  a  common  tra- 
dition amongst  them,  that  they  descend  (at  least  those 
that  are  from  Syrian  origin)  from  four  principal  Sy- 
rian families,  who  had  successively  settled  on  .the 
coast. 

We  fmd  again  mention  made  of  two  Syrian  or 
Chaldoian  bishops  of  the  name  of  Mar  Sabro  and 
Mar  Buodt,  (or  rather  Mar  Sapor  and  Mar 
Peruses)  at  Coilan,  about  one  hundred  years  sifter 
its  foundation,  where  they  were  extremely  well  re- 
ceived by  the  Raja,  and  permitted  to  build  a  church, 
which  was  still  extant  when  Cabral  first  visited 
Coilan.  The  grants  and  privileges  which  they  re- 
ceived from  the  Raja^  were  engraved  upon  copper- 
plates, which  many  centuries  after  were  shewn  to 
Archbishop  DeMenezes  at  Tevalcdre^  (perhaps  Ma-^ 
'cileare*j)  which  are  in  all  probability  the  very  same 
that  are  now  in  possession  of  the  Jews  at  Cochin. 

Ir 

*  Vide  Historia  Synodi  Diamperitanse,  page  S. 
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fercBt  musical  instruments  playiug^ before  them,  asalso 
of  flags  of  different  colours  carried  before  them,  &c. 
They  all  wore  swords  and  targets,  and  some  of  them 
had  firelocks ;  they  were  great  marksmen,  and,  from 
their  eighth  year,  used  to  frequent  their  firing  schools : 
husbandry  and  trade  were  their  principal  occupations, 
and,  next  to  the  Bramins,  the  St.  Thomt  Christians 
used  to  furnish  the  greatest  quantity  of  pepper  to  the 
Portuguese  cargoes. 

The  girls  were  precluded  from  all  inheritance,  even 
if  no  sons  were  in  the  family ;  in  which  case  the  in- 
heritance went  to  the  next  male  cousin  or  uncle  on 
the  father's  side.  This  singular  law,  which  is  so  con- 
trary to  all  Malabar  customs,  has  unquestionably 
been  imported  from  Syria,  and  serves  as  an  additional 
proof  of  the  St:  Thom^  Christians  being  originally 
Syrian  colonic's. 

As  to  their  religious  tenets,  they  followed  general- 
ly the  doctrine  of  Nestorius. 

Thet  rejected  the  divine  nature  of  CHRIST,  and 
called   the   Virgin    Marv,    only    the   mother    of 
CHRIST,  not  of  GOD.     They  also  maintained  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  proceeded  only  from  the  Father, 
and  not  from  the  Father  and  Son. 

TiiEY  admitted  no  imasres  of  saints  in  their 
churches,  where  the  Holy  Cross  alone  Mas  to  be  seen. 

They  had  only  three  Sacraments,  Baptism^ 
Eucharisty  and  tl^e  Orders ;  and  wonld  not  ad- 
mit transnbstantiation  in  the  manner  the  Roman 
Catholics  do.  They  knew  nothing  of  puri^atory,  and 
the  saints  they  said  were  not  admitted  to  the  pre- 
sence of  GOD,  but  were  kept  in  a  third  place  till 
the  'day  of  iuduincnt. 

Thetr  priests  were  permitted  to  marry,  at  least 
once  in  their  life.  Tiieir  rite  was  the  Chaldizan  or 
Syrian* 

TiiEY  \vere  married  in  the  presence  of  their  priests, 
who  are  called  CafJanaSj  and  the  whole  ceremony 
consisted  in  tying  astring  round  the  girl's  neck,  ^s 
i«?  the  common  practice  of  al^-the  different  casts  on 
the  Malabar  coa.:)t. 
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The  Cassanas  were  not  permitted  to  use  the  Ma^ 
labar  language  in  their  churches,  and  in  instructing 
,the  youth  ;-»but  taught  them  in  the  Chaldcean  tongue, 

T#iEY  reckoned  their  Sunday  from  Saturday  even- 
ing Vespers,  till  the  first  niatiA  of  Sunday,  so  that 
after  sun-rise  they  might  work  again. 

This  was  the  happy  situation  of  the  Nestorians^ 
or  St.  Thomi  Christians,  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Portuguese  in  India.  Agreeably  to  the  spirit  of 
those  times,  and  especially  of  that  bigoted  nation, 
one  of  their  first  endeavours  was  to  win  over  those 
heretics  to  the  I^man  rite  :  every  art  and  every  re- 
source was  e?Aausted,  especially  during  the  reign  of 
Don  Manuel,  to  reclaim  those  forlorn  sons  to  the 
bosom  of  the  church  of  Rome :  but  all  peaceable  and 
conciliatory  means  proved  fruitless,  though  the  sly 
Jesuits  had  in  some  manner,  paved  the  way  to  an. 
union,  by  mitigating  the  terms  of  their  submission, 
under  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  ;  by  instituting  se- 
minaries, in  which  the  Chaldcean  language  was  taught 
to  the  young  clergy  ;  and,  above  all,  by  translating 
the  Missal  and  Roman  Catechism  into  the  same  lan- 
guage, and  distributing  them  amongst  the  Syrian 
Christians.  Still  thev  would  not  have  succeeded,  so 
stedfast  did  the  St.  Thome  Christians  adhere  to  their 
heresy,  had  not  at  last  open  force  been  employed. 

The  then  Archbishop  of  Angamalee  was  a  Syrian 
priest  of  the  name  of  Mar  Joseph  ;  and  as  neither 
bribes  nor  menaces  could  induce  him  to  acknowledge 
the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  the  Archbishop  of  Goa 
and  the  Viceroy  at  last  arrested  him,  and  sent  him 
prisoner  to  Portugal:  but  he  had  the  art  to  ingra- 
tiate himself  with  the  Queen  Donna  Catharina, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Royal  Family,  whom  he  had  made 
to  believe,  that  he  had  since  been  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  the  Catholic  religion  ;  and  that  on  his  return 
he  would  bring  about  a  re-union  of  his  flock  with  the 
see  of  Rome ;  so  that  in  the  year  1564  he  was  per- 
mitted to  return,  with  orders  to  the  Viceroy  No- 
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sion  of  his  sec,  wlien  Mar  Joseph  rctui 
Europe,'  with  liis  Diplomas  from  Donna 
RiNA.  The  consc'C|iiciK'e  was  an  immediat 
and  the  whole  Alulabar  Christianj  divid 
selves  intotwo  parties,  oneadhi-ringto  Mai 
and  the  other  to  Mau  Abraham.  But  . 
SEPH  heinpf  snpportcd  by  tlie  whole  pow' 
Por/H^'-Hwe government,  he  soon  got  the  be 
antagonist,  whom  the  Rajas  of  C'ocA/«,  anc 
received  orders  to  seize,  and  to  deliver  to 
iiiandant  of  Cochin,  in  order  to  he  sent  t< 
Tlie  vessel  on  l»o;u<l  of  wliich  he  was,  hnpj 
touch  at  Mosambii/ue,  he  found  means  to 
escape,  and  to  reaeli  iiabylon  over  land ; 
stead  of  returning  to  Malabar,  he  resolved 
his  own  accord  to  Rome,  where  he  did  ni 
captivate  the  mind  of  Pope  Pius  IV.  in  sue 
iier,  tliat  his  recantation  of  the  Ncstorian  li 
gladly  received,  an<l  himself  newly  ordai 
consecrated  and  load td  with  the  highest  ecc, 
dignities  ;  though  amongst  his  papers  we 
afterwaidsfl  protestation  of  his  stedfast  adh 
his  former  Doctiinc,  the  ahjuring  of  which, 
was  the  only  lesuurcc  to  save  his  life.  lie 
written  letters  to  the  same  effect  to  India,  * 
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the  Portuguese  government,  continued  to  govern 
his  flock  after  the  tenets  of  Nestorius,  and  to  pre- 
vent rather  than  to  promote  a  rc-iinion  vith  the  Ro- 
man Catholics:  so  that  a  new  order  for  his  impii- 
sonment  was  issued  in  the  vear  1.^07.  He  ^^as  a  se- 
cond  time  transported,  first  to  Portugal,  and  after- 
wards to  Romey  where  he  likewise  contrived  to  make 
his  peace  with  the  Pope:,  hut  before  he  could  under- 
take anew  voyage  to  /Wi«,.  he  died  at  Rojiie^  on  the 
eve  of  being  made  a  care  in  d. 

Mar  Abraham  had  in  the  mean  time  arrived  at 
Gofl,  with  new  authority,  and  witli  brevets  from  the 
Pope;  but  the  famous  Archbishop  De  Mknezes,  on 
examining  them,  pretended  that  Mar  Abraham  had 
deceived  his  holiness,  and  took  upon  himselt  to  con- 
fine him  in  a  convent,  from  which,  ho^^ever,  he  soon 
found  means  to  make  his  escape,  and  to  reach  An-- 
gamalee  over  land,  where  he  was  received  witii  un- 
common exultation  by  all  the  5/.  Ihomi  Christians ; 
and  from  dire  experience  he  learned  to  take  now  such 
precautions  that  he  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the 
Viceroy  to  get  a  third  time  hold  of  his  person  ;  and, 
•  after  some  fruitless  attempts,  he  was  effectually  left 
in  jquipt  possession  of  his  see  till  his  death  :  but  at 
the  same  time  the  most  viijorous  measures  were  taken 
by  the  Portuguese  government,  that  no  Sj/rian  priest 
might  in  future  find  his  way  to  the  Malabar  Chris- 
Hans.  As  they  were  then  masters  of  Ormuz,  and 
the  whole  navigation  on  this  side  In  lia,  it  is  nbt  sur- 
prising that  they  succeeded  in  preventing  all  inter-  ' 
course  between  the  Nestorian  Patriarch  at  Bahi/lon 
and  the  St.  ThomS  Christians  at  Angamalee^  1  iiey 
stand  evrti  accused  of  having  drowned  a  ntw  Syrian 
Bishop  in  the  year  1644  in  the  road  ol:  Cochin.  Re- 
peated orders  were  also  sent  from  Homey  not  to  allow, 
after  Mar  Abraham's  death,  that  another  Arch- 
bishop of  Sj/rian  extraction  should  be  nominated: 
Mar  Abraham  died  about  the  year  1597,  in  a  very 
advanced  age,  professing  to  the  last  moment  of  his 
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life  his  adherence  to  the  Nestorian  church, 
abhorrence  of  the  tenets  of  the  Popish  religr 
Archbishop  of  G#a,  M£N£z±s,  immediately  \ 
ed  a  Jesuit,  Frakciscus  Roz,  to  fill  the  vac 
of  Af9gafttaiee ;  but  to  no  effect,  for  he  was 
knowledged  nor  admitted  by  the  St.  Thomi 
tiofiSj  who  had  previously  elected  a  priest 
own  of  the  name  of  Geohge  for  their  Arcl 
till  a  new  metropolitan  could  be  procured  £r 
bylon. 

Mekezes  resolved  now  to  visit  in  person  1 
lobar  Christians,  and  to  try  if  by  his .  prese 
influence  he  coiild  bring  about  a  sincere  and 
re-union.  The  appearance  of  a  man  of  his  birt 
wealth,  and  power,  as  primate  of  India,  t 
he  joined  an  equal  zeal,  devotion,  and  great 
virtue,  was  decisive.  The  forjorn  George  ei 
at  first  every  evasion  and  subterfuge  that  bis 
sagacity  and  his  great  attachment  to  his  sec 
suggest,  in  order  to  gain  time  for  a  new  fi 
arrive  from  Babylon,  who  might  be  able  to  m< 
KEZES  upon  equal  terms;  but  no  bishop  fron 
Ion  did  or  could  make  good  his  voyage  to  Im 
Menezes  was  indefatigable,  bold,  perseverii 
lavish  of  his  Mxalth ;  and  had  all  the  petty  I 
that  time  at  his  command.  He  appointed  a 
mock  council  or  synod  at  Odiainper,  in  the  ^ 
of  Cochin,  in  the  year  1599,  where  he  assemble 
of  the  Sj/7uan  priests  or  Cassajias,  and  foui 
from  each  village ;  and  after  some  shew  of  d 
tion,  and  explanation  of  the  controverted  tei 
the  church  of  Rome,  he  proceeded  to  dictate  t 
to  them,  there  Jbeing  not  a  person  of  suflficient 
tion,  or  of  consideration  and  influence  enoughan 
the  Cassanas,  who  could  dare  to  oppose  Mek 
and  to  appearance  the  Nestorians  of  Malaha^ 
united  to  the  Roman  church  *. 

M£l 
*  We  cannot  fufficiently  lament  the  great  loss  which  liteiat 
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Menezes  appointed  Roz  a  second  time  Archbishop 
of  the  Syrian  Christians ;  who,  instead  of  Angama- 
lee,  took  now  his  residence  at  Cranganore ;  and, 
since  that  time,  a  great  part  of  the  St.  Thome  Chris- 
tians  remained  united  with  the  Roman  church,  and 
were  governed  by  the  successors  of  Roz,  under  the 
title  of  Archbishop  of\Cranganore. 

This  re-union  ofthe*SV.  Thome  Christia^is  to  the 
see  of  Rome  was,  however,  neither  general  nor  sin- 
cere and  lasting  :  for,  a  short  time  after,  some  J/a- 
roniteSy  or  Nestor ian  priests,  found  their  way  to  th? 
mountains  of  Travaficore,  \\  here  they  revived  the  old 
doctrines  and  rites,  and  ever  since  kept  up  their  com- 
munication with  the  Jacobites,  Maronites,  and  Nes- 
torians  of  Syria,  At  present  there  arje  thirty-two 
churches  pf  this  description  remaining,  which  are 
called  Schismatic  Syrians  by  the  Portuguese  and  Rof 
man  clergy.  'They  have  a  Bishop,  or  Mar  Thome', 
who  resides  at  Narnatte,  about  ten  miles  inland  from 
Porch ;  and  was  consecrated  by  some  Jacobite  Bir 
shops  sent  from  Antiochia  for  that  purpose  in  the 
year  1752.  He  adheres  more  to  the  doctrine  of  Eu- 
TiCHEs  tha^  of  Nestorius. 

About  84  of  the  old  St.  Thome  churches  remain 
united  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  are  go^ 
verned  by  the  Archbishop  of  Cranganore,  or,  as  he 
used  to  style  himself,  the  Archbishop  of  the  Malabar 
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tained  on  that  t>ccasion  ;  for  this  blind  and  enthusiastic  inquisitor,  de- 
troyed,  like  a  fecond  Omar,  all  the  books  written  in  the  Sjriar^  or 
Cbaldaan  language,  which  could  be  collected,  not  only  at  the  Synod 
of  Odiamper,  but  especially  during  his  subsequent  circuit ;  for  as  soon 
as  he  had  entered  into  a  Syrian  Church,  he  ordered  all  their  books  and 
records  to  be  laid  before  him  ;  which,  a  few  indiiF.*rent  ones  ex- 
cepted, he  committed  to  the  flames  ;  so  that  at  present  neither  books 
nor  manuscripts  are  any  more  to  be  found  amongst  the  Su  Thom^  Cbrh^ 
ftaus. 
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Christians  of  the  MoN}it(/i?is.  Si*  ce  tbe  death  of  tl 
last  Aiclil)i.'»ho|),  the  Government  of  Goa,  who  hi 
forniirly  the  noniination,  tlitjught  proper  to  appcn'; 
oiiIn  a  Vital  (icneral,  wlio  rihiue.i  at  pres'^nt  at  Feci 
palnporte.  lie  is  a  natwc  oi  Malabar^  ofSjfrianey 
traction,  of  ihe  niuiie  of  Tiiomi/En  amak>  L.  Ihe* 
united  *SV.  7 home  Christians  retain  only  the  pccu 
liarity  of  the  ChaltUeaii  lanuaaj>^e  being  still  used! 
their  ehurcl.es,  for  which  thev  are  furnished  withtb 
neeessary  hooks,  from  tlie  Congrtgatio  dc  propa 
ganda  fide  :  printed  at  Rome  *7i4,  under  the  title; 
Ordo  Cualdaicus  Mi.sstje  Beatoram  Aposfoloramjuxti 
ritum  cccle.sia*  Malaharue,  and  Ordo  Chaldaicus  ri* 
tuum  et  I^ectiomnn  Juxta  morem  ecclesiee  Malaba- 
rice.     Ramie  1775. 

Thk  St  1  home  r>r  Syrian  Christians,  of  both  dc- 
scri|)tions,  never  elainied  the  particular  protectiouof 
either  the  Portuij^ueseox  Dutch,  as  the  licw  Christians 
do,    but  considered  themselves  as  subjects  of  the  dif- 
ferent Rajas  in  whose  districts  they  lived  ;   and  aslong 
astliC  old  Hindoo  system,  and  the  former  division  of 
the  country,  under  a  variety  of  petty  Hajas,  was  pre- 
served, they  appear  to  ha\  e  enjoyed  tlie  same  degrtC 
of  freedom,    e  ise,  and  consideration,    as  the  A'tf/rf. 
But  when   the  Rajas  of  1  racancort  and  Cochin  h^' 
sulj'jctecl  to  tlieniselves  all  tlie  petty  Rajas  and  chiefi 
whose  res|)ective   territories  weie  situated  within tk 
lines  oY  J  ravancore.   they  also  ov\rturned  thevhofe 

• 

P'ditical  system  established  i)y  Cmkkuma  PLRiMAtJ 
and  by  setting  aside  the  immunities  and  privilege* 
of  the  higher  casts,  ihey  estal)lish<'d  a  most  cppres- 
sive  despotism,  in  the  room  of  the  former  n-iirf^ 
inited  Oligarchy:  and  we  ought  not  to  be  iniicli  s«r^ 
prized  to  behold  the  present  wretched  situation wj 
those  formerly  so  flourisliiug  Syrian  villages,  si''^ 
we  see  the  Bramins  and  A  airs  stript  of  most  of  t'  ' 
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old  prerogatives,  and  subject  to  almost  the  same  op- 
pressions and  extortions. 

The  New  or  Portuguese  Christians. 

They  consist  of  that  race  of  new  converts,  whom 
the  Portuguese  made  mostly  from  the  lowest' casts 
along  the  sea  shore,  wliere  they  built  a  great  many 
churches  ;   which,   in  distinction  from  the  Siji^ians^ 
are  generally  called  the  Latin  churches.     They  con- 
sider themselves  not  as  subjects  of  the  difierent  Ra-  ' 
jas  in  whose  territory  they  reside,   but  enjoyed  for- 
merly the  protection  of  both  the  Portuguese  and  the 
Dutch  governments,   to  a  great  extent.     They  ac- 
knowledged only  their  jurisdiction  in  civil  and  cri- 
minal matters,  and  paid  no  taxes  to  the  native  princes. 
:-..  This  exemption  they  maintained,   in  some  manner, 
^/lili  the  year  17^5,  when  Mr.   Van  AiVOELBfCK, 
*.  then  governor  of  Cochin,  saw  no  other  remedy   to 
r,  save  at  least  part  of  their  privileges  from  the  daily 
'--,  .increasing  power  of  the  Raja  of  Cochin,  but  to  enter 
into  a  new  written  agreement  with   the   Raja;    in 
conformity  to  which  they  were  to  pay  a  certain  sti- 
^jpulated  sum  yearly  to  the  Raja^  which  should  be  col- 
^lected  by  their  own  head  people  ;  and  in  case  ov  de- 
IJays  or  failure,  the  Dutch  government  Wus  to  in  force 
>ayment^  and  not  the  Raja.     Another  article  clefiiied 
le  jurisdiction  which  the  Vutch  shouKi  still  e\er- 
over  them,      liut  even   these  s/ipulatiuns,    the 
j^ja  did  not  long  nor  scrupulously  adhere  to,  nil  at 
Rt  he  went  so  far  as  to  turn  a  great  part  of  them 
lirly  out  of  his  dominions,  by  obliging  ti.em  to  ac- 
»tsome  trifling  consideration  torthe  ianded  estates 
fliich  they  were  compelled  to  aband*  n,  and  the  rest 
treatecl,  if  possible,   more  severely  than  his  own 
indoo  subjects, 
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TiiK  number  of  these  Christians  who  consider 
thcn^.selvcs  as  under  the  protection  of  the  Fort  of 
Cochin,  is  computed  to  amonnt  to  about  36,000. 

I  \  ecclesiastical  matters  they  were  formerly  sub- 
ject to  the  Portuguese  bishop  of  Cochin^   whom  the 
Dutch  expelled  as  soon  as  they  got  possession  of  the 
Port.     Thence  he  went  to  fix  his  residence  at  Coilany 
reniining,  however,  his  former  appellation  of  Bishop 
of  Cochin,  and  a  great  part  of  his  former  ecclesiasti- 
cal jurisdiction  over  all  the  churches  that  were  not 
under  the  immediate  controul  of  the  Dutch.    His 
successors  continue  to  preside  over  the  same  diocese, 
>vhich  extends  as  far  as  the  Cavery  river,  on  the  other 
coast,   including  the  Island  of  Ceiion  ;  comprehend- 
ing more  than  J 00  churches  of  the  new  or  Latin 
Christians. 

When,  for  political  reasons,  the  Dutch  had  expelled 
the  Portuguese  Bishops  from  Cochin;  in  order  that 
the  churches,  which  were  now  under  their  immediate 
protection,  should  not  remain  without  an  ecclesias- 
tical chief  they  applied  to  the  see  of  Rome  for  ^ 
new  Bishop,  who  would  be  under  their  controul,  and 
whom  they  could  better  trust  than  a  vassal  of  P<w- 
tugul.  The  Pope,  in  compliance  with  their  wishes, 
sent  out  a  Carmelite  Friar,  with  episcopal  powers, 
under  the  name  of  Jlcar  Generaly  and  the  States 
General  granted  him  a  diploma  to  that  purpose  in 
the  year  l6i^8. 

TuEV  made  it  liowever  an  express  condition  with 
the  Pope,  that  he  should  appoint  no  Vicar  General 
M'ho  was  not  by  birth  either  a  German,  Dutchman^ 
or  Italian  ;  the  company  reserving  to  themselves 
the  right  of  rejecting  him  if  they  have  any  exception, 
against  his  person ;  and  that  in  general,  he  must 
consider  himself  as  subject  to  the  Company's  ou. 
dcrs. 

His   paltry  allowance    of  about   400  rupees  per 

annum, 
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innuTii,  IS  paid  by  the  Congregatio  de  propagandd 
Me^  and  his  residence  is  at  Varapoly,  in  a  convent  of 
lis  own  order,  which  is  also  supported  by  the  propa- 
^anda.  • 

His  diocese  extended  formerly  as  far  as  the  poli- 
:ical  influence  of  the  Dutch  could  reach,  and  with 
:he  gradual  decline  of  their  power  he  also  lost  suc- 
cessively the  greatest  part  of  his  churches  ;  which  re- 
:unied  either  under  the  Portuguese  bishop  of  Coilan^ 
3r  the  Vicar  General  of  the  Syrian  churches  brought 
■)vertotheZ^/m  rite  ;  so  that  at  present  only  fourteen 
churches  remain  under  his  episcopal  jurisdiction. 

The  ruins  of  an  old  Syrian  or  Nestorian  church 
ire  still  extant,  on  a  rising  ground  at  the  eastern  ex- 
:remity  of  the  village  of  Coorfy,  two  niriles  distant 
rrom  R/imiseram  Gate,  on  the  high  road  leading  to 
Frickoor.  It  was  the  first  Christian  temple  that 
FiP poo's  bigoted  fanaticism  doomed  to  destruction, 
after  his  successful  storm  on  the  too  extensive  and 
feeble  barrier,  the  Travancore  lines,  in  1790;  from 
whence  a  general  conflagration  of  all  Hindoo  tem- 
ples arid  Christian  villages,  with  their  churches, 
marked  the  progress  of  the  destroying  host,  as  far  as 
Pizrapoly,  and  in  the  space  of  three  days,  thirteen 
Iftrge,  and  in  many  respects  handsome  piles  of  build- 
ing, were  laid  in  ruins. 

'  Almost  all  temples  belonging  to  the  St.  Thome 
Christians  in  the  southern  Malabar,  of  which  I  had 
ikfcasion  to  observe  more  than  forty,  were  built  in 
ihe  same  style,  and' nearly  upon  the  same  plan.  The 
K^ade  with  little  columns,  (evidently  in  imitation  of 
style  of  architecture  prevalent  in  Asia  Minor  and 

ria,  from  which  the  Christian  religion,  and  with  it 

e  model  of  their   temples,  appears  to  have  been 

transplanted  into  Malabar;)  being  every  where  the 

^ine ;  only  that  those  belonging  to  the  old  Nesto- 

^fians  or  Schismatics  have  preserved  their  ancient  sim- 

-  .  plicity, 
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plicity,  and  tlirit  the  fronts  of  such  as  adopted  after- 
wards the  Lrffiu  rite,  and  acknowledged  the  supre- 
inarvof  the  iioman  sec,  are  decorated  with  Saints  in 
niches  or  hasso-riht  vos,  and  that   some  of  the  most 
conspicuous  had  an  arclied  choir. — The  largest  Chris- 
,tian  temple  Mas  at  Alan^adce  or  Mangattt^  fivemiJes 
from  Varoor,  and  to  juiigc  fnmi  the  present  ruins,  it 
must  have  been  a  very   liaiidsome    and   noble  struc- 
ture.     At  An;j;amali:c,  the  seat  of  the  Syrian  Metro- 
pulitaHj  there  were  not  less  than  three  spacious  tem- 
ples, not  inferior   to    the  specimen  exhibited  in  the 
ruii^s  inCoorlif,     But  they   have  all   been  converted 
into  heaps  of  ruins,   by  the  destroying  hand  of  the 
Mif.sorcan  inv.:d(*r,  as  was  also  the  neat   church  and 
colli  ";c  buik  by  the  Jesuits  at  Ambla<yatte. 

'Yny.  great  number  of  such  sumptuous  buildingsas 
the  St.  I  home  Christians  j)ossessed  in  the  inland  parts 
of  the  Travancore  and  CocA//^  dominions  is  really  sur- 
prising ;  since  some  of  ihem,  upon  a  moderate  calcu- 
lation, must  have  cost  upwards  of  one  lack  of  rupees, 
and  few  less  than  half  that  sum.    How  different  must 
have  been  the  situation  ol'this  people  in  former  times, 
in  comparison  with  the  wretclicd  condition  in  whidi 
we  behold  them  at  jMcsent!   scarcely  able  to  erect 
a  cadjan  ^licd  fur  tlicir  rciif;ious  meetings  over  those 
splendid  ruins,   that  attc->t  at  the  same  time  therr for- 
mer wealth  and  pr:\scnt  poverty.      In  the  same  pro-  . 
portion  that  their  opulence  decreased,  their  popula- 
tion appears  al^o  to  have  diminished.   u4la)iiiada  cod- 
tamed,  before  tlie  year   1750,  more  than  a  thousand 
Christian  families,   w  ho  lived  in  substantial  bouses, 
of  which  the  ruins  are  still  extant,  and  bear  evidence 
to  the  fact.     Ol  th(?sc  iiimiiies  not  full  one  huiuirea 
are  now  remaining,  and  tlii^m  I   found   in  the  most 
abicct  stale  of  mi^crv.      i  l)c   same  nielancholy  coft- 
trast  is  ol)ser\ablcat  /i)^irjii:uilce,  and  numy  otlierior-  m 
inerly  opulent  christian  towns  and  villuiics. 
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Their  pristine  flourishing:  condition,  and   even 
opulence,  however,  can  easily  be  accounted  for.  The 
bulk  of  the  St,  Ihomi  Christians  consisted  mostly 
of  converts  from   the  Bramin  and  Shoudren  cast; 
and  not,  astlie  nesv^  Cin4stians.  or  proselytes  made  by 
the  Portumie'<e  missionaries,    of  the  lowest  tribes  : 
and  as  theintiodurtion  and  prop  ig-ition  of  the  Chris- 
tian relij^ion,  by  t!ie  Syrian  adventurers,  probably  so 
early  as  the  fifth  reniury,   gave  no  umbrage  to  the 
Pkklmxls,  M'ho,  at  that  period,  governed  Malabar^ 
these  converts  uere  allowed  to  retain  their  patrimo- 
nial estates    with  equal  security,  and  exemption  from 
taxes,  as  the  indigenous    Ilramins  and  Nairs.     For, 
under  the  ancient  mild   Hindoo   government,    and 
even  in  modern  times,  till  jIyder  Ally    made  his 
first  iiruption,  imposts  on  landed  property  were  un- 
Icnowu  in  Malabar.     The  St,  Thom^  Christians  pos* 
.  -sessed,  in  addition,  another  source  of  wealth,  which 
was  trade.     Thev  were,  in  fact,  the  onlv,  at  least  the 
pHncipal  merchants  in  tlie  country,   till  the  Arabs 
'  settled  on  the  toast ;  and  they   continued  in  a  flou- 
nshing  situation,  till  towards  the  middle  of  the  pre- 
sent 2erj,  when  the   Rajas  oi  Travancore  diwd  Cochin 
overturned  the  wliole  system  and  laws  established  by 
*    the  celebrated  Cufiitma  Pkiiumal,   and  after  dis- 
-  •  possessing  the  independent  Rajas  of  Paroo?\  Alanga- 
ji.    da,  7'ekencoor,  fl^  adaakencoor,  Porka,  Coilan,  Calli^ 
>  .  coilan,  and  many  otiier  petty  Nair  chiefs,  under  the 
^name  of  Caymals,  who  formed  the  states  of  the 
'^-country,  and   were  long  a  strong  barrier  against  the 
r*4rt;tenipts  at  absolute  power  by   the  Rajas  ;  they   di- 
*Tided  into  unequal  shares  the  wholeof  the  conquered 
Countries,  of  which  the  Raja  of  'Jravancore  appro- 
C^rlated  to  himself  bv  far  the  greatest  part,  and  intro- 
^^duced  the  present  oppressive  system  of  government ; 
tf  that  can  be  called  such,  which  is  in  fact  an  inju- 
r^icious .  imitation    of  the  late  Mysormn  system   of 
"Mantes;  without  the  order,  regularity,  and  in  some 

manner 
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manner  impartial  administration  of  justicet  which  is 
necessary  to  support  it,  and  without  which  it  must 
unavoidably  degenerate  into  endless  and  generally 
destructive  schemes  of  extortion  and  rapine,  that  soon 
or  late  must  bring  such  unhappy  countries,  let  their 
natural  resources  be  ever  so  great,  to,  the  lowest  state 
of  wretchedness ;  as  is  already  the  case  both  in  the 
Travancorc  and  Cochin  dominions. 


Ncie  on  Kerol  OodputteIj  page  86?^ 

SeTCnl  copies  of  this  valuable  historical  monoinent  are  in  the  peon, 
•ion  of  the  writer  of  this,  of  which  he  purposes  to  publish  a  free  truN^ 
lation  at  some  future  period.    The  name  given  to  theae  annals  ttUtu 
Imhmr  is  difierently  spelled  and  explained  ;  some  call  it  KtrmU^M^ 
which  ineans  the  common. wealth  oiMalukar  or  Kermla^  {t\mBmf!im0 
name  for  Malah0r;)  others  write  Keralavfiifait/,  and  translateit  ^^unr 
toriral  account  or  description  of  K^raia^  which  is  ^he  origioal  Quae  la 
the  low  country f  and  still  used  in  Smiscrit :  for  the  hllJ  couotrj  hA 
existed  long  before,  and  was  known  under  the  name  of  Malm  or  Mmh 
if  am  the  hilt  country-f  but  in  the  lapse  oCtimI  the  name  dMalUm. 
prevailed,  and  wa?  applied  to  both  the  hilly  and  the  loif  opiiatfyt  m^  . 
the  name  of  Kerala  belcame  obsolete* 
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as  far  as  the  seventh  irencration,  to  his  seed,  who  were 
to  beeonu'  success!  vcK  hereditary  (guardians  of  this 
sacred  suhstance,  which  proved  to  he  a  stone,  ia 
vhich  the  (,'Oi>  was  to  he  imderstootl  as  mystically 
typified.  Tliis  tvj^e  is  cUily  reverenced,  is  carefully 
preserved,  and  hiitii  ever  heeji  the  constant  compa- 
nion of  the  sanctilicd  person  iniieritiiig  with  it  the 
divine  patrimony. 

This  annnnciation  happened  about  the  year  A.  D. 
16m).  and  six  irenerations  have  since  passed  away. 

It  th)th  not  now  aj)j)ear  wliat  was  the  precise  ex- 
tent of  the  divine  eneriiv  ori":inallv  conceded;  but 
it  is  inferred  to  have  heen  a  Hniited  power  of  work- 
iniif  miracles.  Such  as  liealinj;  sickly  uncleanlinesses, 
granting  to  a  certain  deiiiee  tlie  <lesires  of  pious  sup- 
pHants,  and  the  faculty  of  foreteUing,  under  some  re- 
strictions, th(*  events  of  futurity. 

TuKsr:  ijifts  appear,  indeed  avowedly,  to  havebeea 
enjoyed  in  a  more  extensive  dei^ree  by  the  first  pos- 
sessors, than  by  the  latter — The  Bra jni/iis  admit  that 
tlie  farther  the  remove  from  the  favoured  man  in 
whom  the  God  became  incarnate,  the  greater  is  the 
chance  of  degeneracy  ;  although  such  degeneracy 
might  not  have  been  inevit;»ble.  It  is  tlierefore  pre- 
iiumable  that  the  early  inheritors  worked  more«  con- 
spicuous miracles  than  have  of  late  been  manifested. 
— >ome  remains  of  supernatural  power  have,  how- 
ever,  been  remarked,  as  will  be  noticed,  in  the  exist- 
ing incumbent,  Gabajke  Deo. 

The  holy  inheritance  has  thus  descended. 

IMooiiABA  GossEYN  had  but  one  son,  Chixto 
MuN  Deo  (the  Jst)  at  the  time  of  the  visitation ;  and 
as  he  imniediately  became  Siania-assee,  he  had  of 
course  no  other;  to  him  about  the  year  I6i0,  ft" 
the  godly  estate.  His  eldest  son  NauraixD^o 
succeeded,  and  after  dispensing  his  miraculous  ener- 
gies twenty -five  years,  died,  leaving  them  to  Chkvto 
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MuN  Deo  (the  2d).  His  eldest  son  Durnee  Durr 
Deo  succeeded,  and  died  about  the  year  1770,  from 
which  pertod  his  first  born,  Gabajee  Deo  has  pos- 
sessed, with  its  sanctified  accompaniment,  the  guar- 
dianship of  the  sacred  stone. 

The  divine  donation  was  covenanted  to  continue 
but  for  seven  generations  : — whence,  on  the  demise 
of  Bawa  Deo,  the  present  heir  apparent, , to  whom  in 
the-fulness  of  time  it  will  descend,  the  holy  incarna- 
tion, unless  peipetuated  by  farther  miracles,  will,  as 
an  emanation  from  God,  be  absorbed  in  him. 

It  doth  not  appear  that  every  Di?o  (by  which  title 
the  representative  of  this  family  is  always  called)  hath 
performed  miracles.  One  is  mentioned  of  the  ori- 
ginal founder  of  this  incarnate  godhead,  if  it  ma  be 
-SO  called,  which  produced  the  first  worldly  posses- 
sion of  the  family. 

Soon  after  his  visitation,  and  while  in  great  po- 
verty, he  was  passing  by  Panoivia,  a  town  near  Chin- 
chooTy  the  Paialeen  *  of  which  place  having   been 
many  years  married,  without  male  issue,  despaired  of 
ever  obtaining  that  blessing.     She  implored  and  ob- 
tained the  holy  man's  prayers,  and  her  pioiis  desire, 
-     and  in  token  of  her  gratitude,  bestowed  on  him  the 
i.    produce  of  a  field,  situated  uc-jlt  Fanozvla,  of  thean- 
^"-^Oiual  average  value  of  three  hundred  rupees.     With 
this  a  temple  was  endowed,  at  Chinchoor,  which  still 
r  enjoys  the  grateful  gift,  and  had  not  for  many  years 
'^any  other  secular  estate. 

No  miracle,  that  I  have  heard  of,   is  recorded  of 
the  next  legatee. 

.Narrain  Deo,  the  third  in  lineal  ascent  from  the 

iresent  Deo,  performed  a  more  important  and  con- 

icuous  miracle.     It  was  in  his  time  that  the  Mog- 

army  of  Hydurabad  so  successfully  invaded  the 

Maratia 

•  PateVs  wife. 
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Maratta  territories.     After  plundering  and  burning 
PoojWy   a  party  proceeded   to  Chinchoor^  to  lay  it 
under  contribution.     To  this  the  Deo  pointedly  re- 
fused to  submit ;  confiding  in   the  divine  influence 
vherexiith  he  was  invested.      The  intolerant  Muml- 
mans  derided  such  superstition  r  and  with  the  view 
of  renderinji:  it  ri(lic^!ous,  offered  to  send  a  nuz^ir  ta 
the  Deo.     The  oiler  was  accepted^  the  Deo  betook 
himself  to  prayers,  and  the  insulting  bigots  deputed 
certain  persons,  accompanied  by  many  voluntary  at- 
tendants to  sec  the  humorous  result,    with  a  ceremo- 
nious and  apparently  decorous  and  appropriate  pre- 
sent.    It,  however,  consisted  solely  of  cow's  flesh, 
and   when  the  ofleiisive  obtrudcrs  promised  them- 
selves their  sport,  at  the  first  exhibition  of  so  horrid 
an  abomination,  how  were  they  astonished  and  dis-' 
niaved  at  uncoverin«:  trays  of  the   finest  and  most 
sacred  of  Hindoo  flowers  ! 

Struck  with  the  miracle,  ^'  those  who  went  io 
scoff,  remained  to  pray,"  and  refraining  from  farther 
indecency,  recognised  the  finger  of  God. 

So  unequivocal  an  interposition  of  supernatural 
power  wrouglit  on  the  unyielding  minds  ofthe  3/m- 
suhnan.^;  and  to  cx|>iate  their  offence,  a  grant  was 
soon  after  liiadc  by  them,  of  hinds,  towns,  &c.  situat- 
ed in  tlie  Mogliul  territories,  and  not  their  recent 
conquests,  although  not  tar  from  ChinchooVj  of  the 
yearly  value  of  twenty-seven  thousand  rupees,  which  t 
the  temple  enjoys  to  this  day. 

A  fartluer  grant  of  cnaam  lands  about  Chwchoor^ 
of  thirteen  thousand  rupees  per  annum,  was  made, 
at  different  times,  by  a  late  Peshzca,  on  what  ac- 
count, whether  miraculous  or  not,  1  do  not  learn. 
'^rheBra??tins,  however,  admit  sucli  donations  to  be  in 
themselves  miracles;  the  generous  impulse  being 
from  divine  inspiration.  1  hese  three  grants  the  tem- 
|>le  still  enjoys,  and  they  constitute  its  permanent 

revenue 
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revenue. — The  expences  attending  the  charitable 
works  of  the  Deo,  such  as  supporting  sacred  esta- 
blishments, feeding  and  nourishing  Bramins,  and 
holy  and  poor  people,  have  amounted  of  late  years, 
it  is  averred,  on  an  avei'age,  to  a  lak/i  of  rupees: 
Part  of  this  is  made  up  by  the  casual  presents  made 
by  pious  visitants,  according  to  their  faith,  hope, 
3r  charity,  but  doth  not  amount,  in  general,  torpofe 
than  five  thousand  rupees  ;  and  the  deficiency,  of 
more  than  half  a  lak,k,  is  therefore  acknowledged  to 
be  miraculously  acquired. 

I  WILL  digress  a  moment  here  to  observe,  that  it 
is  not  a  very  uncommon  circumstance  for  a  holy  man 
irofessing  poverty,  and  without  the  apparent  means 
i)f  gaining  a  rupee,  andrejecliug  all  offerings,  to  dis- 
burse thousands  of  rupees  monthly  with  a  very  lavish 
band.  A  convenient  personage  of  this  description 
resides  in  Moorgoor,  a  town  twenty-five  miles  nor- 
therly from  Darwar — Mr.  Uhthoff  and  I  were 
there  in  1792,  but  did  not  then  know  of  this  mira- 
c:ulous  prodigality,  as  it  is  reputed  to  be. 

Presents  are  made  in  kind  to  the  Deo  of  CAiw- 
thoor  :  Cultivators  of  land  bring  him  grain,  manu- 
factures, cloths,  &c. — the  rich  bring  money  and 
ifhat  they  please.  These  are  laid  up  in  store-houses, 
|fter  being  registered  by  the  servants  of  the  temple, 
tp  which  are  attached  a  dewan^  chobdars^  account- 
untSf  &c.  &c.  all  BraminSj  as  is  every  individual 
about  the  Deo;  his  palkee  bearers  on  a  journey 
only  excepted. 

'  However  ineritorious  and  honourable  it  may  be 
deemed  to  be  employed,  even  menially,  about  the 
Ratified  person  of  the  holy  man  ;  carrying  the  same 
Jfcjoumey  is  rather  too  laborious  and  unprofitable  a 
jiervice.  tor  Bramins  to  undertake  voluntarily.  Where 
sjfriests  are  the  task-masters,  it  were  unreasonable  to 
^pect  that  they,  more  than  others,  would  allot  the 
;  Everest  to  themselves. 
.       -  Cc     '  ■     The 
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The  Deo  is,  ex  officio^  what  is  called  a  damtiM^. 
but  the  term  '*  fool,"  may  not  in  this  instance,  is  in 
most  others,   give  the  best  translation  of  the  wonL 
He  is  totally  unmindful  and  ignorant  of  worldly  afr 
fsurs — unable,  they  say,  to  hold  conversation  beyond 
Che  proposition,  reply,  and  rejoinder,  and  then  ia  a 
chiloish  blubberiog  manner.     To  some  questionioa 
points  of  futurity  ne  replies,  accordingly  as  he  is  in- 
spired, in  pointed  negatives  or  affirmatives ;  to  others 
enigmatically,  or  by  benignant  or  indignant  gestuit; 
sometimes  he  is  totally  silent,  and,  apparently  4ib-  * 
sorbed  in  abstract  cogitation,  doth  not  recognue  the ' 
suppliant.     From  such  data  is  deduced  hov  propi-  j 
tious,  or  otherwis  ,  is  the  almighty  will  on  the  pur- 
suits of  the  petitioner. 

The  ordinary  occupations  of  the  Deo  do  not  dif« 
fer  materially  from  those  of  other  holy  men^— heestai^ 
takes  wives  to  himself,  &c.  ^  &c.  like  other  Bfwmm^ 
but  by  spme  is  said  to  be  exempt  from  illness ;  otheii 
say  lie  is  subject  to  bodily  infirmities.  So  regulars 
lite,  however,  in  point  of  regimen,  unruffled  hf 
worldly  cares,  may  well  ensure  a  continuance  of  ■ 
health,  and,  in  general,  prolongation  of  existence 

As  the  elder  son  inherits  the  spark  of  divinity,  it , 
is  necessary  that  he  also  be  a  fool,  as  he  hath  ever 
proved.  To  the  question  ''  whether,  the  second  son 
Dcing  sane,  and  the  elder  dying  without  male  issuer  * 
the  second,  to  whom  the  patrimony  the'ti  descendsi 
would  become  dcivanna  on  his  accession  ?"  the  Bh- 
7nins  demur:  It  hath  never,  they  say,  happened 
God  made  the  covenant,  and  the  means  of  fuIfiliiD^ 
it  arc  not  for  man  to  point  out. 

However  remote  the  degree  of  consanguinitf 
may  be,  all  of  this  family  assume  the  final  name 
Deo — It  did  not  occur  to  me  to  inquire  ifthcfi> 
males  are  peculiarly  estunable— I  judge  liot  vaj 
highly  so,  firom  never  having  heard  of  exalted  "■ 
souages  aeekiug  thew  ^^  wives — the  males,  in 
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do  not,  beyond  the  reigning  family,  seem  much 
distinguished. 

It  might  not  be  very  interesting,  if  practicable, 
to  trace  mhiutely  the  genealogy  "of  this  family  to  its 
holy  root,  and  I  shall  go  no  farther  in  this  retrospect 
than  to  the  immediate  ancestors  of  the  present  Deo, 
jHe,  DuRNEE  DurDeo,  called  also  Durnee  Dur 
Bawa,  had  four  sons  (no  daughters)  by  his  only 
wife  Aakah,  who  died  in.  1780,  aged  65 — about 
ten  years  after  her  husband,  who  lived  to  be  nearly 
four  score. 

1^  Gabajee  Deo,  born  about  1740. 

2.  GunnabaDeo,  born  about  1750,  died  1795« 

3.  MooRABA  Deo,  born  about  1755,  now  living 
at  RanjangaWj  of  which  temple  he  is  superior. 

4.  Bappajee  Deo,  born  about  1760,  now  living 
at  OjooVj  where  he  is  head  Brahmin. 

Gabajee  Deo   married   1.   Abba.ee,    who,   in 
.  1775,  bore  him,  when  she  was  twenty  years  old, 
his  only  son  Bab  a  Deo,  and  died  without  further 
-   issue,  at  the  age  of  26. 

2.  Abba,ee  now  Iking,  about  55  years  of  age, 

who  has  proved   barren.     Bab  a,    or  Bawa  Deo, 

married  1.  Neeroba.ee,  born  about  1780,  still  liv- 

'^iag^  by  whom  he  has  an  only  daughter  born  in  97, 

^-•.fid.  wife,  name  not  known,  born  about  1784,  this 

trends  the  eldest  branch  of  the  family. 

1  .*.   GuNNABA  Deo,  the  second  son,  had  two  sons, 

" -  irho  are  living,    as  is  their  mother,    at  Seedatak, 

>^tk^n\€&  not  known. 

^-  \    MooRABA  Deo,   the  third   spn,   had  only  one 

L>ife,  and  by  her  on^  son,  whose  name  does  not 

aocur.     That  son  was  eighteen  years  old  in  1798,  in 

lich  year  he  bruised  himself  to  death  on  the  pedesta^ 

his  god  at  limif^ngozv,  in  consequence  of  soniQ 

lignities  offered/him,  or  the  temple,  by  a  party 

Sekdea's  soldiery:  his  widow  is  living  childless, 

lUiough  the  marriage  was  consuminated  at  JUan- 

igaw :  this  eads  the  third  branch.         ^ 

C  c  2  Bappaj5;e 
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Bappajee  Deo,  the  fourth  son,  has  one  wife, 
GuNGABA,EE,  now  living,  about  thirty-five  years: 
they  have  two  sons,  1.  Baaom'-  Deo,  born  about 
178^.  2d,  Nanna  Deo,  bom  in  1787,  both  livin* 
at  Ojoor.  The  eldest  lost  his  wife  in  1799.  who  had 
bom  him  a  son  in  1797,  named  Heerum  Deo,  now 
living :  he  is  married  again,  but  his  living  wife  is 
only  eight  years  old.  Nanna  Deo  has  a  wife 
twelve  years  old — no  child. 

The  tempte  of  this  Bappajee  Deo,  at  Ojoor^ 
enjoys  enaam  land  to  the  value  of  four  thousand  a 
year,  granted  by  the  present  Peshwa^  m  conse- 
quence of  supposed  benetits  received  from  the  holy 
man's  prayers. 

Gabajee  Dbo  goes  at  least  thrice  a  3^ar,  on 
fixed  days,  to  Moorishwtir,  a  respectable  town  a 
few  miles  beyond  Jejooree.  A  detail  of  the  circura-i 
stances  of  his  journey,  which  seldom  vary  materially, 
will  tend  to  ilhistrate  his  character,  and  show  the 
degree  of  estimation  in  which  he  is  held. 

One  of  the  days  is  the  2d  of  Maug,  answering 
this  year  to  the  3 1st  of  January.  He  leaves  Chin- 
choor  pretty  early,  and  the  Peshwa  and  court,  ap- 
prised of  his  approach,  go  forth  to  meet  him,  gene- 
rally about  halfway  between  a  hill  called  Gunnis- 
kundai  two  miles  off,  and  the  city.  The  Deo 
tides  in  his  palkee,  attended  (I  speak  now  of  the  pre- 
sent Deo)  by  a  suwaree  elephant,  given  him  by  th©. 
late  Peshwa^  Madhoo  Ra.o,  a  few,  perhaps  a  dozen, 
of  his  own  domestic  horsemen,  and  about  a  hundred 
servants  on  foot ;  as  he  approaches  the  Pe^hiva^  his 
palkee  is  put  down,  and  be  seats  himself  on  a  carpet, 
with  the  sacred  stone,  which  he  never  quits,  in  a  box 
beside  him.  The  Peshwa  alights  from  his  palkee  or 
elephant,  advances  towaixl  the  Deo  with. folded 
hands,  the  posture  of  a  suppljaht,  prostrates  himself 
ami  kisses  his  feet :  the  Deo  neither  rises,  nor  makes 
a  salaam,  but  with  his  hands  raised  a  little,  with  the 
palms  dowiiward,  mak^s  a  benedictory  gesticulation, 

-    -'  >    -  accompanied 
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accompanied  by  a  motion,  signifying  his  desire  that 
Bis  visitor  may  be  seated :  the  Peshwa,  and  a  few 
distinguished  persons,  such  as  Imrit  Ra,o,  Chimna 
Appa,  &c.  sit,  but  at  some  distance,  on  the  carpet:: 
two  or  three  questions  and  answers  of  suppUcatiop 
and  blessing  are  exchanged,  and  the  D£0  bestows 
on  the  Peihxva,  and  otherjs,   a  quantity  of  rice  and 
dal,  and  perhaps  a  cocoa  nut,  or  such  trifle.     The 
JPeskwa  receives  them,  makes  a  humble  •-  obeisapce, 
and  takes  leave.     The  JQeo  enters  his  palkee,  and 
proceeds,  followed  by  the  Peshwa,  &c.  by  the  wood- 
en bridge  to  the  city :  the  Peskwa  quits  him  near  the 
palace,  which  the  Deo  never  enters,  nor  the  house 
of  any  mortal,  but  always  finds  his  tents  pitched  at 
£xed  stations.   The  first  is  Teeoar^  a  respectable  town 
about  ten  or  twelve,  miles  from  Poona ;  the  next 
Rqjwarry^  a  large  village  or  town  just  above  the 
4^haut,  on  the  Jejooree^  or  Meritch  road.     At  both 
-these  stages  the  Deo  prepares  a  feast  for  all  Bramins 
J:hat  choose  to  partake ;  he  goes  next  day  to  Moo- 
rishwur,  where  he  remains  in  his  tents  three  or  four 
tdays,  and  here  the  principal  event  of  his  journey  \^ 
particularly  noticed.     On  a  certain  day  he  orders  a 
.portion  of  rice  to  be  cooked,  the  quantity  is  deter- 
mined by  the  inspiration  of  the  Deity.     The  Deo 
.  ^4tas  310  premeditation  ;  his  impulses  are  divine  and. 
Momentary.    This  quantity  of  rice,  be  it  one  kundee, 
aooe  and  a  half,  tM'O,  two. and  a  half,   or  three  kun- 
.  ^jtfestf,  (these  have  been  the  quantities  usually  ordered ; ) 
. ;  ,H8  to  »ufl5cien€y  or  insutT&piency  for  such  as  choose 
'i.toeat-of  it,  determine  the  bounty  or  scarcity  of  the 
...'ensuing  year. 

y.i  .  EoR  instance,  say  one  kundee  shall  usually  suflSce 
f;  one  thousand  men  of  ordinary  appetites;  if  this  quan- 
|^4ity  be  ordered,  and  four  thousand,  or  more  persons, 
^ivhall  assemble  to  partake  of  it,  they  shall  nevertheless 
^  jaU  ciepart  satisfied,  if  the  Almighty  intend  a  sufficient 
i^^-fleason — ^nay,  if  ^n  abundant  y^ar  be  willed,  frag- 
'i  C  c  3  ments. 
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ments,  in  proportion  to  the  superabundance  dnSi 
remain. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  three  kundea  be  cooked, 
and  but  one  thousand,  or  fewer,  persons  partake 
thereof,  they  shall  notwithstanding  remain  nnsatn- 
fied,  although  the  whole  shall  have  been  eaten,  should 
the  displeasure  of  Gon  threaten  the  land  widi  icar- 
city. 

The  actions  of  the  Deo  on  the  ni^ht  of  this  dqr 
are  also  minutely  watched ;  as  his  actions,  as  well  as 
words,  are  but  the  transient  manifestations  (^  the 
Almighty  will,  totally  unpremeditated,  and  unrecog- 
nised by  the  Deo,  they  are  noted  as  f^ophetie.— 
Should  ne  remain  the  nisht  through  in  peaceful  te- 
pose,  bational  repose  is  thence  predicted ;  should  his 
slumber,  or  his  waking  moments  be  perturbed,  nmi- 
lar  mishaps  threaten  the  public  weal.  If,  as  hath 
happened,  he  starts  wildly  from  his  seat  or  couch, 
seizes  a  sword  or  spear,  or  makes  any  movements  \s& 
dicating  martial  measures,  a  war,  attended  by  ci^ 
cumstances  deduced  from  the  nature  of  snch  move* 
ments,  is  foretold. — Every  circumstance  of  thislund 
is  carefully  noted  by  persons  employed  by  govern- 
ment ;  all  is  carefully  considered,  and  reported  a&* 
cordingly,  with  appropriate  inferences. 

Th£  following  is  the  miracle  before  hinted  at^  as 
performed  by  Gabajee  Deo,  the  only  cue  that  bis 
come  to  my  knowledge,  excepting  tnat  continued 
one,  as  the  Bramins  affirm  it  to  be,  of  miraculous 
prodigality.  Living  beyond  one's  visible  means^ 
seems  a  very  loose  argument  in  proof  of  a  miracl^i 
and  would,  I  apprehend,  be  susceptible  of  applies* 
tion,  too  extensive  to  allow  of  its  being  considered 
as  legitimate. 

A  WELL  known  Sahookar  of  Poonay  named  Trim- 
BUK  Das,  had,  for  many  years,  laboured  under  a 
cruel  and  unseemly  disease,  called  here  koora;  it , 
appears  in  white  patches,  of  the  size  of  a  rupee,  some 

larger, 
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larger,  some  smaller  all  over  the  body,  and  although 
said  not  to  be  leprous,  is  clearly  referrible  to  that 
class  of  disease. — Trimbuk:  Das  was  afflicted  to  an 
offensive  desjree,  but  the  disease,  after  baffling  every 
effort  of  skill  that  could  be  exerted,  yielded  to  the 
prayers  of  Gabajee  Deo,  seconded  by  the  long 
proved  piety  of  the  patient;  who  undeviatingly, 
during  a  course  of  I  think  seven  or  eight  years,  vi- 
sited the  holy  man  on  a  certain  day  of  every  moon, 
using  on  his  return  bon^e,  in  partial  and  general 
lavements,  the  purifying  water  with  which  he  and 
others  had  devoutly  washed  the  feet  of  the  sanctified 
personage:  from  such  faith  and  piety  he  became 
whole  and  clean,  and  is  now  a  perfectly  sightly  man 
— very  few  years  have  elapsed  since  this  miracle  was 
completed. . 

The  foregoing  is  the  result  of  my  inquiries  on  the 
subject  of  the  Chinchoor  Deo,  to  which  tedious  de- 
tail I  have  to  add  an  account  of  a  visit  we  paid  him 
on  the  10th  of  January  1800. 

I  HAD  expected  to  find  Chinckoor^  like  Jejooree, 
filled  with  beggars,  but  was  mistaken,  for  it  bears 
the  appearance  of  an  industrious  town ;  the  houses 
^re  goody  the  streets  clean,  the  shops  well  supplied, 

•  and  the  ground  about  it  indicating  seasonable  culti- 
'  vation  ;  the  town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  left 

bank  of  a  pretty  river,  and  is  said  to  contain  five 
thousand  inhabitants,  including  three  hundred  Bra- 

•  min  families :  we  arrived  early,  and  after  seeing  the 
principal  temples,  which  are  near  the  river,  and  the 
environs  of  the  town,  we  took  our  breakfast  of  milk, 

•  fruit  and  bread,  in  a  Bramin's  house.     Some  of  our 
i  party  not  being  accustomed  to  the  society  of  calves 

and  horses,  were  rather  annoyed  by  them,  as  well  as 
by  smoke.     Our  party  consisted  of  Colonel  and 

'iJoRD  George  Beresford,  and  my  colleague  Mr. 

•LovETT — a  Bramin  to  introduce  us  to  the  Deo,  an 
pld  acquaintance  and  fellow  traveller  of  mine — ap- 

C  c  4  other 
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Other  Bramin  in  office  about  the  Deo,  with  whorti  t 
formed  an  acquaintance,  in  view  to  gathering  the  in* 
formation  detailed  in  this  letter ;  and  a  Bruhmuchu-' 
ree  from  BunaruSy  who  was  our  constant  compatiiort, 
and  seemed  to  care  little  for  any  other  societ^^ 

About  9  o'clock  we  were  informed  that  the  Deo, 
who  intuitively  knew  of  our  visit,  had  finished  his 
prayers,  and  would  see  us,  we  accordingly  proceeded^ 
and  after  entering  an  extensive  walled  enclosure  by 
a  fortitied  gateway,  were  seated  on  carpets  in  a  sort 
of  veranda  on  a  confined  scale,  into  which  a  small 
door,  not  more  than  three  feet  by  two,  led  from  an 
apartment  in  which  we  learned  the  Deo  then  was : 
through  this  door  none  but  Bramins  were  admitted. 
In  two  or  three  minutes  the  door  opened,  close  to 
which  sat  the  holy  man,  if  it  be  lawful  to  call  him 
man,  on  a  shawl  thrown  over  a  seat  a  little  raised, 
with  another  shawl  over  his  head  ^nd  shoulders :  wfe 
ittimediately  arose,  and  made  a  respectful  sulatn,  and 
presented  our  offering,  consisting  of  a  cocoa-nut 
each,  and  a  handful  of  rupees,  about  thirty.  The 
Deo  at  first  took  very  little  or  no  notice  of  us,  or  the 
present,  which  was  removed  by  an  attending 
Bram'm.  .  Presently  he  cast  his  eyes  full  on  us,  and 
surveyed  us  attentively,  but  wildly ;  and  suddenly 
moving  his  head,  he  fixed  his  eyes  with  knitted 
brows  on  the  ground,  and  soon  as  suddenly  vieMTd 
us  again.  Silence  was  now  broken  by  our  Bramins^ 
explaining  to  those  attending  who  we  were,  (the 
Deo  was  supposed  to  know  all  about  us,)  and  pre- 
sently the  Deo  himself  spoke.  He  desired  we  would 
tell  our  names,  which  we  did,  and  proceeded  to  tell 
our  business  also,  namely,  "  to  bring  a  letter  from 
His  Britannic  Majesty  to  Sree  Munt,  (the 
Peshwa,)  which  had  been  delivered  the  day  before, 
and  that  now  having  paid  our  respects  to  Maharaj,'* 
(as  the  Deo  is  addressed  in  conversation,)  '*  we  had 
little  else  to  do  in  this  country,  ami  should,  after  a 

visit 
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Visit  in  the  evening  to  DbULUT  Ra,o  Sendh^eea, 
return  without  delay  to  Bombay.'^  The  Deo  conw 
tinned  some  minutes  in  a  state  of  apparent  cogita- 
tion, sometimes  fixing  his  eyes,  but  without  *'  spe-^ 
culation,'*  on  us  or  other  objects.  He  presently 
•whispered  one  of  the  Bramins^  and  we  were  desired 
to  ask  any  question  or  questions  we  pleased,  as  that, 
probably,  futurity  would  be  opened  to  us.  We  were 
not  altogether  prepared  for  this;  however," we  im- 
mediately desired  to  know  the  result  of  the  present 
tvar  between  England  and  France^  and  when  it  would 
bie  terminated.  It  \vas  communicated  in  a  whisper, 
and  in  like  manner  directly  answered  by  the  Deo  ; 
when  th^  Bramin  declared  aloud  that  the  existing 
war  would  assuredly  terminate  triumphantly  and 
advantageously  to  the  English  within  six  moons* 
We  were,  for  fear  of  trespassing,  rather  sparing  of 
our  questions. 

The  Bruhmucharee  had  expressed  some  surprise  atid 

displeasure  at  the  accounts  we  had  previously  given 

of  this  hereditary  living  Deity,  and  did  not  at  this 

visit  deport  himself  with  such  gravity  and  decorum 

as  it  is  common  for  Braynins  to  assume.     He  would 

tnot  profess  any  faith  in  the  power  ascribed  to  the 

"  iDzo,  of  working  miracles,     lie  required,  he  said» 

ocular  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  that  power ; 

-:^or  would  he  credit  the  prophetic  spirit,  until  mani- 

jltsted  by  the  fulfilment  of  the  prediction.     This, 

^  ■  ^particularly  the  first  want  of  faith,  afforded  great 

'Tfoom  to  gall  him  in  argument,  as  he  did  not  perhaps 

>.  Ibresee  the  extent  of  tiie  objection  •  for  he  acknow- 

t  '"Icdged  he  tiad  never  seen  a  miracle'  performed,  al- 

j  %ough  he  would  not  disavow  his  belief  in  many. 

t'   Following  the  bent  of  his  inquisitive  disposition,   he 

r"  *8kcd  the  names  of  several  persons  near  him,  who 

fe^llappening  to  be  of  the  reigning  family,  assumed  the 

1^"  Wronymic  final  of  Deo,  on  which  he  was  inchned 

"TO  be  jocose;  and  we  were,  indeed,  obliged  to  re- 

X  ^  press 
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press  his  propensity  to  turning  what  he  lair  into 
ridicule. 

After  sitting  about  twenty  minutes^  we  asked 
permission  to  depart,  and  while  the  custoniary  gifts 
on  taking  leave  were  bringing,    we  were  desired 
from  the  Deo  to  require  something  of  hini.    The 
return  to  this  generosity  was  eaay  enough,  and  we 
accordingly  implored  the  favour  of  his  noliness  on 
our  country,   and  his  prayers  for  its  prosperity  in 
general,   and  our  own  in  particular,    which  wftt 
vouchsafed,   and  hi  such  a  mode  of  expression  u 
to    leave  an  obvious  opening  to    infer   that  such 
favour  and  prayers  had  not  been  without  their  pie- 
vious  effect  in  raising  England  and  Englishmen  to 
such  a  pitch  of  aggrandizement  and  general  happi- 
ness.    We  had,  therefore,  only  to  beseech  a  con- 
tinuance  of  his  regard. 

At  going  away  the  Peo  gave  each  of  us,  in- 
cluding the  Bruhmucharee^  some  rice  and  spices. 
We  made  our  reverences  and  departed. 

The  Deo  did  not  appear  to  us  to  merit  the  appel*^ 
lation  of  Deewana.  His  countenance  is  expressive 
and  not  disagreeable,  his  eyes  keen,  complexion 
rather  fair :  he  seemed  about  fifty-five,  but  is,  they 
say,  five  years  older,  and  is  apparently,  (but  he  dia 
not  rise,)  of  middle  stature. 

We  saw  also  his  son  Bawa  Deo,  sitting  at  some 
distance,  in  the  apartment  with  the  Deo,  among 
some  Bramins.     He  is  a  fat,  dark,  but  not  very  ill 
although  rather  stupid  looking  youth,  about  five- 
and-twenty.     He   took  no  notice  of  our  salaam, 
farther  than  vacantly  stariiio^  at  us :  of  the  two,  the  ] 
son  looked  by  far  the  most  like  a  Deewana  in  its 
usual  signification. 

I  HAD  nearly  forgotten  to  mention  that  Am^\ 
the  visit  the  Bruhmucharee  was  invited  to  see  tiJCi 
ijymbol  of  the  divinity,  the  sacred  stone,  towhos^j 
presence  it  was  not  judged  advisable  to  admit  «J 

''^  althougaj 
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although  we  had  been  previously  led  to  expect  it ; 
we  did  not,  therefore,  urge  it,  but  the  Bruhmu^ 
charee  demurred  at  going,  unless  we  also  were  in- 
dulged with  a  sight*  He  was,  however,  prevailed 
on  to  go  without  us  ;  and  he  reported  this  typifica- 
cation  to  be  an  ordinary  sort  of  a  stone  of  three  or 
four  seers,   coloured  red,  oiled,  &c. 

Within  the  enclosure  or  fortification,  as  it  may 
be  called,  in  which  the  Deo  lives,  we  were  shewn  a 
large  room,  with  another  over  it,  in  which  the  Deo 
feeds  Bramins.  The  two,  they  said,  would  accom- 
modate two  thousand  persons.  The  one  we  saw  was 
very  large,  and  either,  they  said,  built  by  Huaar 
Punt,  or  that  he  had  entertained  a  party  there. 

We  here  put  on  our  shoes,  which  we  had  of  course 
quitted  at  the  entrauce  of  the  holy  ground,  and  de« 
,  parted. 


s. 


.•>>■'•  .  .■>•  >•*■.. 
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Letter  to  the  Secretary  from  His  Excellency  th 
Honourable  Frederic  North,  Gctoemot  g 
Cetlon  ;  introductory  to  thejoltowing  Essay. 
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WILLIAM  HUNTER,  Es«. 

Secretary  to  the  Society  for  jiriatic  Re^earehc^,  tfc,  4r^«  4fv« 

SIR,  CAtCUtlA. 

-         ■  •       ■ 

I  HAVE  the  honour  of  transmitting  to  you,  tolio 
laid  before  the  Committee  of  Papers,  an  Essay  on 
the  Religion  and  Customs  of  the  Cingalese^  dnvit 
up  by  Mr.  Joinville,  surveyor  general  to  tlrii 
government. 

It  is  necessary  to  mention,  that  this  Essay  *i, 
concluded  before  the  arrival  on  this  island  of  tiie 
embassy  of  Colonel  SvMfes,  and  of  the  accountof 
the  Religion  and  Customs  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
Burmah  by  Doctor  Buchanan,  contained  ia  th* 
sixth  volume  of  the  Researches  of  the  Society. 

I  have  the  lionour  to  be^j 
Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  humble  Servant, 

FREDERIC  NOBTEj 

Colombo, 
9,7th  September  1801. 


*    •  - 
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On  the  Religion  and  Manners  of  the 

People  of  Ceylon. 

By  Mr.  JOINVILLE. 

antiquity  of  the  religion  of  boudhou. 

It  is  generally  known  that  the  religion  of  Boud- 
ov  is  the  religion  of  the  people  of  Ceylon^  but  no 
ne  is  acquainted  with  its  forms  and  precepts.  I 
!iaH  hqre  relate  what  I  have  heard  upon  the  subject, 
nd  i  have  the  satisfaction  to  think,  that  though 
ly  information  may  not  be  altogether  complete,  yet 
;  will  serve  as  a  clue  for  future  and  deeper  researches. 
"he  first  person  who  treats  on  such  a  subject,  la- 
ours  under  disadvantages,  which  succeeding  authors 
now  how  to  turn  to  their  own  account,  by  finishing 
^hat  a  former  hand  had  sketched,  claiming  the  merit 
F  the  whole  work.  Regardless,  however,  of  this 
ionsideration,  I  have  the  consolation  to  think  I  shall 
fc  useful  to  him  who  may  next  treat  of  the  present 
ibject. 

If  Boudhou  be  not  an  allegorical  being,  he  is  a 
aan  of  genius^  who  has  niade  laws  and  established 
[.religion  over  a  large  tract  of  Asia*  It  is  hard  to 
ly  whether  Me,  Zoroaster,  or  Brahma  were  the 
lost  ancient.  In  fact,  it  would  be  necessary  to- 
"ards  the  decisipn  of  this  question,  first,  to  establish 
Itat  these  three  legislators  had  really  existed,  or 
t,^ber  if  these  names  are  not  merely  attributes. 
>]ioASTER  is  the  only  one  represented  as  a  man, 
Uah MA  being  always  drawn  as  a  part  of  and  uniting 
^e  three  supreme  powers  of  Creator,  preserver  and 
^gtroyer,  in  his  own  person.     Bouduou  is  superior 

to 
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that  it  may  be  easily  imagined  that  very  fewof  tlieJr 
m^ise  men  understand  them.  There  are  traces,  how- 
ever, of  the  Brahmin  .calculations  to  be  found  in 
those  of  the  Boudhists.  The  Brahmins  and  Boud^ 
hists  are  equally  bigoted  and  extravagfant,  with  th^s 
difference,  that  in  the  former  religion  are  found  very 
deep  ideas  of  astronomy,  in  the  latter  none :  I  have 
till  MOW  searched  in  vain  for  an  instructive  work  in 
SifigalesCj  relative  to  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  have 
only  found  uninteresting  speculations  on  the  in- 
fluence of  the  stars  on  the  affairs  of  the  world  :  the 
Brahmins  respect  fire,  the  Boudhists  do  not.  The 
former  eat  of  no  animal,  the  latter  are  restricted 
only  to  the  not  partaking  of  the  flesh  of  nine,  of 
which  the  ox  is  the  principal. 

I  AM  rather  of  opinion,  upon  a  comparison  of  the 
two  religions,  that  that  of  Bouduou  is  the  more  an- 
cient, for  the  following  reasons — The  reUgiou  of 
BouDHOu  having  extended  itself  in  very  remote 
times,  through  every  part  of  India,  m  as  in  many  re- 
spects monstrous  and  unformed.  An  uncreated 
world  and  mortal  souls,  are  ideas  to  be  held  only  in 
an  infant  state  of  society,  and  as  society  advances 
such  ideas  must  vanish. — A  fortiori,  they  cannot  be 
established,  in  opposition  to  a  religion  already  pre-r 
vailing  in  a  country,  the  fundamental  articles  of 
which  are  the  creation  of  the  >vorkl  and  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul.  Ideas  in  opposition  to  all  religion 
cannot  gain  ground,  at  least  cannot  make  head, 
when  there  is  already  an  established  faith;  whence 
it  is  fair  to  infer,  that  if  Boiidhism  could  not  have 
established  itself  among  the  Brahmins,  and  if  it  has 
been  established  in  their  country,  that  it  must  be 
the  more  ancient  of  the  two. 

In  looking  *into  the  ,Singalese  books,  we  find 
several  striking  resemblances  between  their  astrojdo- 
mical  system,   and  that  of  the  Brahmins;   for  in* 

stance^ 


♦ 
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Stance,  we  see  the^numbcf  432,  followed  by  aqy 
number  (iid' matter  how  great)  of  zeros,  which 
among  the  Indians  is  the  result  of  certain  combina- 
tions in  the  movement  of  the  heavenly  bodies;  com- 
binations which  agree  almost  exactly  with  the  calcu- 
lations founded  on  Newtox's  system.  Tliis  same 
number  433,  among  the  Botuilmts,  is  no  lonj;er  the 
result  of  astronomical  combinations,  but  of  arithme-  - 
tical  ones,  arranged  expressly  to  obtain  it.  The 
Soudhists  have  only  a  mechanical  knowledge  of  it, 
and  generally  attach  sixty  zeron  lo  it;  whereas  the 
'  £rami«j  put' hut  three  or  four :  had  the  former  re- 
ceived it  from  the  latter,  they  would  have  either  kept 
it  entirely,  or  changed  it  entirely  in  its  mystico- 
Jiumeric  details,  so  tliat  the  number  432  would  either 
have  been  kept  in  its  original  purity,  or  entirely  lost;' 
b»t  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  transmitted  the  science 
tb  the  Bramins,  as  in  the  unfortunate  wars  which 
they  must  have  suffered  in  the  reformation  by  the 
Bramins,  they  were  driven  from  their  cduntry ;  and 
^eir  effects,  books,  observatories  and  astronomical' 
titbleS  were  lost ;  they  could  preserve  only  a  loose 
lemembrance  of  their  former  science,  (for  they  were'  , 
ObKged  to  wander  a  long  time  before  they  could' 
■■  *iite  in  a  hody  either  on  Ceylon  or  Siam.)     Hence,. 

s  it  not  evident  that  the  Boudhists  were  possessed  of  ' 
P.jftstronomy  before  the  Jiramins,  and  as  both  religion 
tad  astronomy  are  unite<i,  is  it  not  probable  that  the 
^ligioo  ol'  t\\t . Boudhists  is  the  more  ancient  ?  It  is 
Sfcertained  that  Zoroaster  is  not  very  ancient;  it 
Sfcsaid  thaiTa  council  was  held  on  the  subject  of  his 
a^iiciples,  and  that  the  result  was  an  adherence  to 
rwfeir  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soilt :  therefore, , 
l^OHOASTER  must  have  established  something,  pe'r- 
ySwpsilie  adoring  of  fire,  or  somewhat  of  that  kind 
.V^T**J  pfcsent  used  by  the  Parsees  of  Bombay  and  Sitrat. 
^.  Tne  Bnmlm  do  not  adore,  but  they  respect  fije,  and 
[y,i.v-:  Dd  keep 
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k;Tp  some  constantly  lighteil  in  their  houses,  as  well 
as  in  their  temples.  The  Boudhists  pay  no  kinil  of 
ri\t;ai(l  toit,  Ixrause  nothing  of  the  kind  was  thought 
of  when  their  religion  was  formed.  The  Boudhists 
eat  animals,  tlie  Bramins  do  not.  If  it  should  be 
held  that  reforms  rend  to  the  perfection  of  religion, 
to  decide  on  the  question  of  priority  of  age  on  that 
ground,  it  should  he  ascertained  whether  it  be  better 
to  eat  a  partridge  than  a  potatoe,  which  being  a 
matter  of  taste,  cannot  be  easily  decided.  But  there 
is  a  more  direct  way  of  coming  to  a  conclusion  on 
this  subject.  All  reformers  attempt  to  throw  a  slur 
on  the  individuals  professing  the  religion  they  wish  to 
reform:  now  ifthc/ioiirfA/>/^ had  been  the  refonncra, 
the^  could  not  have  reproved  the  Bramins  for 
eating  rice,  as  they  eat  it  themselves ;  nor  for  eatini 
rice  only,  for  when  Uie  religion  allows  eating  boti 
meat  and  rice,  it  is  in  every  person's  choice  whether 
he  wiU  eat  only  one  of  these.  But  if,  on  the  con- 
trary,  the  Bramins  had  been  the  reformers,  they 
could  throw  blame  on  the  Boudhists^  by  prohibiting 
meat  to  themselves :  these  reasons  make  me  believe 
that  the  religion  of  the  Bramins  is  not  so  ancient  as 
that  of  the  BoudfiistSj  and  that  Menu  was  the  re- 
former. But  that  is  a  question  of  no  importance 
to  what  I  have  to  say  further. 

According  to  all  the  old  Siftgalese  authors,  par* 
ticularly  Nimi  Giateke*,  and  the  Boudhoi/  Gu- 
nukatavc^;,  Boudhou  transmigrated,  during  foor 
asankeSy  and  one  hundred  thousand  mahakalpes  of 
years,  from  the  time  he  took  the  resolution  to  becomo 
Boudhou,  till  that  when  he  was  born  for  the  test 
time  according  to  some,  or«  if  others  will  have  it, 
till  he  became  NivanL     To  fcir%  an  idea  of  this  pe* 

rio4 

*  An  incariiatioo  of  BoupHOT7,  under  thf  name <^ king  Nf|ft« 
.     +  Hisffbtr  of  the  achiercments  of  fiovDHov. 
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tiod,  the  meaning  of  the  words  asanke  and  mahakalpt 
must  be  explained.  There  are  two  ways  of  explain- 
ing makakalpe :  the  first  supposes  a  cubic  stdne  of 
nine  cubits  on  each  side ;  a  goddess  of  great  beauty 
dressed  in  robes  of  the  finest  muslin j  passes  once  in 
every  ^thousand  years  near  this  stone,  at  each  time 
the  zephyr  gently  blowing  the  muslin  on  it,  till  in 
this  way  it  is  worn  down  to  the  size  of  a  grain  of 
inustard  i  the  space  of  time  necessary  for  this  is 
called  dntakalpe ;  eighty  antakdtp6s  make  one  maha-^ 
kalpt.  According  to  the  second  way  of  explaining 
the  term,  it  is  said  that  the  earth  increases  seven  yO'^ 
duns  in  one  antakalpe;  but  a  thousand  yfears  duly 
increase  it  the  thickness  of  one  finger,  in  the  dpinioii 
;Of  the  Boudhists.  It  then  remains  to  be  seen,  how 
many  fingers  there  are  in  one  yodum  The  calcula^ 
tion  is  as  follows : 

Ifi  fingers*  •  *  •make*  •  •  •  1  viet! 

2  viets  •  •  •  * •  •  •  1  riene  oi"  cubit. 

7  rien^s  ...*••  ^^    ^  ^ .  - 1  jat^^ 
20  jates .  ^ ...  ^  ...<*.•*  1  isbe. 
80  isbes  ..•*.*  ^  .<*.•.*  1  gaou^^ 
.4  saoues  ^  ••••••  ^  •    -  •  1  yodun.  — -About 

I    14  Englbh  miles.      One  yodun  is,   consequently, 
Y    1075900 fingers  — 7  yoduns  7 5^i6400  fingers,  which, 
^   multiplied   by   1000,   the  number  of  years  makes 
'   r75s^6400000^    the  amount  of  an  antakalpe,  which, 
itiUltiplied  by  80,  produces  602 1 1 2000000  years,  or 
mahakixlpe.    The  first  computation,  involving  m 
^,^k  8  calculation  beyond  the  power  of  the  human  ima- 
fitginatinn  to  reach^  leaves  us  nothing  to  say  on  the 
^filibjectt  except  to  express  our  total  disbelief  of  it. 
)^^e  second  is  at  least  intelligible,  and,  it  will  be  seeii, 
in  sl  smaller  proportion  to  an  asanke^  than  a  second 
68  to  a  thousand  centuries.     The  asanke  is  a  num,-" 
ber  explained  in  three  verses  by  an  ancient  author  > 
tiiese  thr^:  verses  ate  composed  of  the  foUbwing 

Dps  words. 
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words,   each  having  a  tiutTierical  meaning — Sataw, 
Sahajan,  Lakhatior  I^kse,  or  Lack,  &c.  &c. 

.  Satan  •  •  •'  •  signifies 100 

.  V  Sahajan 1000 

.'.  Lakhan 100,000 

Naoiithan 1000,000       « 

Cathi 1000000000 

Pakethi .M  000000000000 

Cothi  Pakothi  1000000000000000. 
'■''■•■       Cothi  Pakothi  Naouthan    —  •  1  Sz^rofL 

v. •  N'inai  Oiithan 21  do. 

^    •       Hakohcni  ••••... • . . .  34  d<I)i 

vi:        .  Bindhou     •  •  • • 27  do. 

A'boudhau  .'.-...  i 30  d(X 

"<.:i        Ninia-'Boiidhan  •  "^  •*••'••••••.•• -SS  do; 

..ir-     ■  Afeahan-  •* •  •  • -SG  do. 

Abebhan    • •  •  •  -39  do^ 

Athethail  ••••..  ••i  •  - •  •  -42  do. 

Soghandi -45  do.  * 

Ko>rpieHa^n     •••• 48  do. 

KonrK)dan  •  • i-51  do. 

Poniederikan-  ..'••.- 54  do. 

Padowonan    ^ 57  do. 

Mabakatta    •  • fiO  do. 

Sanke  or  Asankc 63  do. 

One  sa/ike  or  asanke  is,  therefore,  a  number  of 
yeavs  amounting  to  an  unit  with  sixty- three  zeros^ 
after  it.  I  suspect  that  there  is  an  error  in  the  four 
first  numbers,  though  all  those,  whom  I  have  con- 
sulted, have  assured  me  there  is  not.  This  iS'  to  be 
lamented ;  for  had  the  account  connnenced  with  1, 
the  second  line  been  1000,  the  third  1,000,000,  &c. 
and  so  on,  and  that  the  second  wer,e  added  to  the 
first,  the  third  to  the  two  preceding  ones,  the  fourth 
to  the  three,  and  so  on,  it  would  produce  a  fine  ma- 
gical square,  of  the  same  description  as  that  display- 
ed by  the  wise  men  of  Sianiy  and  which  a  famous 

astronomer, 
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^UanocKier, .  Mons.  De  Cassini,  has  not  thought 
.unworthy  of  employing  his  time  in ;  calculating.  It 
is  yorthy  of  remark,  that  the  amnkt  is  denominated 
by  sixty-four  cyphers.  For  if  this  number  be  used 
•to  divide  a  mahakalpe  6&l\vl00000y  the  quotient  is 
y408(|p000j  which  last  numl^er  can  be  equally  divided 
by  64,  by  4,  by  80,  by  32,  all  mmarkabic  numbers 
in  the  mysterious  calculations  of  \ht  Boudhists.  If 
the  numbers  of  antakalpes,  80,  be  mukiplicd  by  tiie 
number  of  BouDHous,  5,  it  will  give  400  ;  and  if 
64,  the  number  of  cyphers  in  an  asankc,  be  multiplied 
by  5,'  it  will  give  320 ;  these  two  numbers,  added 
together,  make  the  quotient  of  43*2000,  by  600,  a 
period  famous  among  the  Chaldeans  as  well  as  the 
Indians^  43S2000  representing  the  Kali  of  the  JBrfl- 
mins.  It  is  certainly  not  enough  chat  this  number 
should  be  produced  by  i^ieans  of  certain  divisors  and 
multiplicators ;  hut  it  must  be  proved  that  these 
nun^eis  are  particularly  marked  in  their  religion. 
The  numbier  5  stands,  for  the  five  Boudjious,  of 
whom  one  is  yet  to  come.  The  number^  represents 
the  four  Boudiious  that  have  already  appeared,  and 
also  the  four  asankes  of  transmiajrations  of  Gau- 
TEMP,  the  fourth  BouDuou  ;  80  is  the  number  of 
years  of  the  last  life  of  the  same  Boudhou,  for,  ac-^ 
cording  to  the  most  authentic  works,  he  was, 

Kumarei'a  (Prince)  during-  •  •  •  16  years. 

King,  during •••.••13(lo. 

Pilgrim,  during  •  • 6  do.  * 

Boudhou,  during •  •  45  do. 

« 

Total 80 

TniRTY-tWO  represents  the  number  of  his  great 
qualities,  as  well  a3  of  his  middling  ones,  which, 
added  together,  amount  to  64,  the  number  of 
iiyphers  ot  the  asanka. — In  iine,  to  be  short,  we  shall 
only  bbserve  that  four  asankes,  100,000  mahakalpeSy 
and  32  great  qualities  of  Boudhou,  compose  mysti- 

P  p  3  cally, 
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cally,  if  not  arithmetically,  the  Kali  of  the  Brah^ 
piins  of  4S39OOO  years. — We  shall  have  occasioi) 
hereafter  to  remark  the  coincidence  in  the  catcula-r 
tions  of  the  Boudhists  with  those  of  the  Brahmm. 
— The  Boudhists  of  Ceylon  are  the  descendants  of 
the  Boudhisti  of  the  continent  of  A^ia^  who  emi- 

f  rated  at  the  revolution  effected  by  the  Brahmins. — 
laving  lost  their  astronomical  tables,  they  have 
attempted,  by  a  variety  of  forced,  and  often  un- 
intelligible calculations,  to  produce  the  n ambers 
resulting  from  the  astronomical  experiments  of  their 
ancestors, — as  they  have  themselves  preserved  no- 
thing of  the  science,  except  these  numbers^ 


COSMOGONY. 

•4 
The  Boudhists  imagine,  that  the  world  is  com* 
posed  of  an  infinite  number  of  worlds,  resembling 
one  another.     In  the  centre  of  these,   lies  a  stone 
called  Maha  Meru  Pargwette^    (Pargwette   signi* 
fies  a  stone  in  the  Pali  language,)  sixty -eight  thou-? 
sand  yoduns  in  height,  and  ten  thousand  in  circum? 
ference,    making   a  hundred   and    forty    thousand 
English  miles.     Sakrua,  the  King  and  God,  lives 
at  the  top :   around  this  stone  lies  anothei",  called 
Yoiigandtre  Pargw^tte^  one  half  the  height  of  the 
former.     The  space  between  these  stones  is  filled 
with  water,  and  is  termed  SidhafitJ  SagrJ^   meaning 
the  coldest  water:  Yoiigandere  is  the  seat  of  the 
stars,  the  planets,  and  all  the  bodies  whether  lumi- 
nous or  not,  \vhich  we  call  celestial :  around  Ybu* 
gandere   is  Jssedare  Pagwettey   where  lives  a  bird 
called  GouROLASS,  150  yoduns  in  height :  and  npxt 
to  it  lies  Ka}^ike  PargicettCy  an  uninhabited  stone: 
Next  to  the  last  mentioned  place  is  Soudassene  Part 
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wette^  a  similar  one :  next  to  that  Vinefeke,  and  then 
Assuckaru.     The  space  between  all  these  stones  is 
filled    with    the    coldest   water,     Sidhantt    Sagri. 
Tchiajcrtvatte  PargwettCy  or  Sakwelle  Gale,  surrounds 
a   vast  space  iucloiing  Assutkaru,     Ihe  circum* 
fercnce  of  Safcwelle  Gale  is  3y6 lOyS.'iO  j/oduits,  and 
its  diameter  1,203,400,  uninhabited,  is  all  of  solid 
stone.  *  Each  of  these  Pargwetles  is  only  half  as 
high  as  that  which  it  surrounds;  so  that  A ssiiekaru 
IS  one  128th  part  of  the  height  of  Maha  MerUn  and 
Tchiakrevatte  Pargwette  one  256th  part.     Between 
A^'fsuekaru   and   Tchiakrevatte   are   ftmr   countries, 
called   Alaha    JDmpes^     (Ikcipe  signifies   island,) 
placed  at  the  four  cardinal  points.     PourgwevidehS 
at  the  west,  Giambu  at  the  north,  Aprigodani  at  the 
cast,  and  tfturu  Kurudiveine  at  the  south.     Pourg^ 
wevidehi  is  in  the  form  of  a  half  moon,  and  is  inha- 
bited by  people  whose  faces  are  shaped  like  a  half 
inoqp.      It  is  seven   thousand  yoduns  in   circum- 
ference, 4nd  is  surrounded  by  500  islands,  each  of 
th^m  one  hundred  yoduns  in  circuit. '   Giambu  is  the 
^Cartji  we  inhabit.     It  is  of  a  triangular  form,  and  is 
divided  into  two  parts ;  that  in  which  men  imme- 
diately live  is  seven  thousand  yoduns  in  circuit;  and 
the  other,  in  which  spirits  only  exist,  is  about  three 
thousand.     The  elepiiants  of  the  first  class,  which 
«:e  1,000,000,000  times  stronger  than  those  of  the 
L   'tenth,  Jive  also  in  this  place,  which  is  called  Hiinal6 
i'  Vaah     It  is  besides  the  favourite  residence  of  Vish- 
^   NO,    of  Isw4RE,   of  *  Nathe,  and  severi^l  other 
.-  great  gods,  who  are  there  for  the  protection  of  the 
earth.      It  is   surrounded   by   five    hundred    small 
islands*     The  small   part,    Himalt  Vani,   is  of  the 
F    tfame  shape  as  the  whole  together,  being  triangular, 
i'  the  other  part  i^  a  trapezium.     They  have  all  toge- 
•  •  ther  lOyOOO yodu/is  in  circumference.    As  the  triangle 
■ .:  flimali  Vani  is  three  thousand  yoduns^  the  Trapezium 

Q  p  4  must 

*  The  AWf  arenot  known  here,  there  Is  only  a  go4  called  Nath^, 
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jiiust  be  about  nine  thousand  ;    but  tlie  Singaleie 
books  make  it  but  seven  thousand,   which  cannot  be 
the  case,  geometrically,    cvtn  srj)|josini>'  a  triangle 
carried  to  its  extreme  length.     Due  arithmetically, 
seven  and  three  are  ten,  which  is  all  that  \s  nec^*ssary 
to  satisfy  the  Boudliists  of  the  present  day.     The  in- 
habitants of  *  Giambu^  our  earth,   have  a  triangular 
head,   which,  however  paradoxical  it  may  apprar,   is 
clearly  proved  by  the  learned  Sin^alcae  to  be  the 
case,   by  lines  which  they  trace  on  their  own  faces. 
Giarnbu  is  situated   to   the   north   of  the   system  ; 
around  it  are  five  hundred  islands,  one  of  which, 
Lanke,    is   the   island   of  Ctylon,      This    island    i^ 

;uarded  by  four  great  gods;  before,  by  Vishnu; 

lehind,  on  Adam's  peak,  by  Sama\  :  Rande  Kou- 
MAREA,  or  Katrkgam,  is  ou  the  right,  ard  Aye- 
NAiKE  on  the  left.  The  fore  part,  according  to  the 
Singalestj  is  De-underc,  the  hind  pait  Adam's  peak: 
pn  the  right  lies  the  pagoda  of  Ka  i  Ui:G/iM,  and  on 
tht  Id't  Puta la ?hL  Vishnu  has  pi  iced  them  thus. 
Apregodami  is  a  country  of  a  round  sh:ipe,  inhabited 
by  men  with  round  faces  like  the  full  n)')on,  ami  by 
spirits  of  a  particular  description  tluitare  to  b-;  fonid 
no  where  else.  It  is  situated  in  the  east,  i.s  \'>r\'.ra 
thousand  yodiins  in  circumference,  witli  live  !)i:r.ci:td 
islands  round  it.  U t uruk ur U'dive'me  is  in  tlic  .-.ouch, 
of  a  scjuarc  form  ;  its  inliabi'cants  have  scjuare  fcices, 
they  live  there  five  hunched  years,  and  thcie  j*e  five 
hundred  little  islands  round  it.  As  we  have  one  day 
the  prospect  of  being  in  one  or  other  of  these  coun- 
tries, the  ladies,  who  may  be  shocked  at  the  idea  of 
having  triangular  faces,  have  at  least  the  consolation 
to  be  able  to  choose  in  their  next  transmigration  be- 
twixt square  faces,   full  nioons,   or  lialf  moons. 

The  system  of  the  world,  or  of  the  parts  com- 
posing the  world,  which  we  have  jnst  described,  is 
called  Salcwellc.     On   the   Malm  Mtni   Fargicette 

are 

* 

*  G'tambu  Dwfe  is  as  Zabud'tba  at  A-va*    Glamhu  is  a  tree,  (Eum 
genla,J 
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are  four  stones  ;  the  first  between  the  north-east  and 
north-west;  tlie  second  between  the  north-east  and 
south-east ;    the  third  between  the  south-east  and 
south-west;  the  fourtli  between  the  south-west  and 
porth-west.     The  first  stone  is  green,  and  reflects  S 
green  colour  over  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  Sak- 
tvelle  whicli  is  opposite  to  it ;  even  the  inliabitants 
jare  green  :  we  urc  these  inhabitants.     Our  not  per- 
ceiving this,   is  to   be  attributed  to  a  detect  in  the 
organs  of  our  sight ;    but  holy   persons,    virtuous 
souls^  see  us  as  we  really  are.     The  second  stone  is 
red,  and  so  is  the  corresponding  space  around  it, 
The  third  stone  is  yellow,   the  coLoi^r  of  gold,  and 
so  is  the  space  about  it.     The  fourth  is  the  colour  of 
Silver,  as  li  its  corresponding  space.   The  sun  that  il- 
lumines Foiio'andere  travels  round   its   habitation ; 
l^'hen  it  gives  light  to'  the  north,   the  south  is  in  ob- 
scurity, and  vice  versa.     It  will  have  been  observed 
that  there  are  eight  Pargwettes^  in  the  same  manner 
that  we  should  have  eight  planets,  had  not  one  been 
uppressed.     Our  Sakwclle  appears  to  be  divided  into 
eparate  parts  by  the  waters  that  are  between  the 
^argwettes,  but  ihey  all,  though  in  different  parts, 
nite  themselves  at  their  base.     There  is  -an  infinite 
umber  of  Sakwelles  that  touch  one  another  by  the; 
Mnts  df  their  circumference.     They  are  all  of  the 
nie  size.     On  account  of  their  round  space,  there 
ust  be  empty  spaces  between  them,  which  form 
Wical  triangles.     These  triangles  are  cold  hells, 
lied   Lokonan,    Tarlkt,    NarakL     The  hells  that 
*  hot,   lie   under  the  earth  we  inhabit,  and  are 
msd  Avitchl  Maha  N(irakL     There  are  thirty-six 
It  hells",   or  Maha  Saraki. 

'he  heavens  are  divided  into  three  classes,  the 
ukkes,   the  Brahmelokes,    and  the  Arupelokes; 
inting  in  all  to  twenty-six,  and  are  placed  one 
e  the  other. 

1.  Tchat- 
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h  Tchattourmaharagikei^,  which  is' 

42000  yoduns  in  height,  couni 

ing  from  iU  base  to  the  top 

Mahameru  Pargwette. 
2,  Taoutifeeie   or   Trctrinsak ;    this 

heaven  is  go  verned  b y  S  A  K  «  E I  A. 
9.  Tam6,  governed  by  S  u  i  a  m  e  n  a  m  e.  ^Kamelokes. 

4.  Santhoupit^,    governed   by   Tos- 

SITE. 

5.  Nermane    Jattie,     governed    by  < 

SOUNERMITTE. 

C.  Parenermitt^,  governed  by  Wa3a- 

WAKTie. 


7.  Brahmaparissetie. 

8.  Br^hmaparoussittii'e, 

9.  Brahipekaik^. 
10^  WaredabeiCt 

11.  (That  name  is  forgotten  in  the 

Smgahsc  m^nu^cript, ) 

12.  Abassarei^t 

13f  Paretchissoiibei6. 

14.  Apemene  Soubei^. 

15.  Soubekirne  Soubti^, 
10.  Vehapelei^ 

17.  Assansateie* 

18.  Avihei6, 

19.  Attapei^. 
SO.  Souclassei^. 
21.  Soudassiei^* 
SS.  Aghenishtakei^. 


Br^kmehket, 


23.  Akassenan  tchiatenei^\ 

24.  Vignanantchia. 

25.  Aghintchiniie. 

S6.  Nenessanjaguianan 


A)^oup€fokt9^ 


When 
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/ 


When  the  Mahakalpe  ends,  that  is,  when  the 
ystem  of  the  worlds  is  overturned,  and  that  all  is  in 
Unorder,  the  heavens  described  by  the  numbers 
^  a,  9,  10.  11,  13,  are  in  a  state  of  conflagration. 
Those  numbered  13,  14,  15,  16,  are  laid  waste  by 
riolent  winds ;  and  those  numbered  17,  18i  19i  20, 
Jl,  aa,  are  inundated.  The  heavens,  called  the 
iroupelokesy  are  of  a  very  extraordinary  description ; 
here  are  many  living  bodies  without  souls,  or  the 
oul  is  not  the  life;  and  there  are  souls  without 
K)dies,  and  yet  are  not  spirits,  besides  several  other 
hings  equally  curious.  As  each  of  us  may  hope  to 
ee  this  when  we  transmigrate,  1  shall  not  give  dk 

urther  detail  of  it. 

/ 

THEOGONY. 

Thsre  are  three  kinds  of  B^udhous,  the  Laoii^ 
ouras,  the  Passes,  and  the  Arihats.  There  is 
kOthing  in  the  world  superior  to  the  Laoutouras. 
)nc  of  these  is  constantly  in  a  Mahakalpe.  If  there 
«  one,  the  ^akaka/pe  is  called  Sarakalpe;  two, 
\ianiakalpe ;  three,  IVarakalpt ;  four,  Saramande^ 
W^;  five,  Mahabadre-kalpL  We  are  in  this  last, 
ccause  it  bears  five  Boudhous  ;  four  have  already 
bded,  having  become  NivanL  The  fifth  will  finish 
f^%\i  the  present  Mahakalpe^.     The  first  of  these 

five 

♦  Sir  W.  JoNiSi  In  his  Chronology  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  Jd  of  the 
viatic  Researches,  gives  the  names  of  seven  Rishis,  or  holy  persons, 
Bhwcra  of  Vaivaswata,  Son  of  the  Sun.  Their  names  are  Gas. 
HiVA,  Atr|,  Vasxshtha,  Viswamitra,  Gautama,  Jama- 
K^VTf  aod  Bi^RADWAjA.  Among  these  seven  names  are  to  be 
iBild  two  of  the  five  Boudhous,  Kassiape  and  Gauteme.  I 
dak  tfa^c  the  name  of  Maitri  is  corrupted  into  the  word  Wisiva- 
KTRA.  In  ^he  same  treatise  there  is  great  mention  made  of  Boud« 
Iftr  wider  the  name  of  Bqudha,  whom  Bagawatamut  supposes  to 
t^of  a  o^oor  between  white  and  red.  The  author  of  the  Amaracosba 
l^tea  him  to  be  son  ofMAYA  :  it  is  said  farther  on,  that  he  is  the  son 
vt^pemoon,  a  male  deity, and  that  he  married  Ila,  daughter  of  Menu. 

el  what  is  8)|id  \t\  the  Sanscrit  books  about  Boudhu,  I  conclude 
die  Brahmins  made  }wi  history  iutiricatjB,  in  order  to  destroy  the 
QKOibranoe  pf  bimf 
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five  BorDHOus  was  called  Kakoosakde  :  tl)f 
corn!  KoxAGAME  ;  the  third  Cassiape;  the  fo 
Galtkm£;  he,  by  whose  laws  the  world  is 
verncd,  and  Mill  be  j»:overncd  for  C667  yean 
come,  troni  the  1st  of  May  1801  of  the  Chris 
era.  It  is  1234-4  years  since  13oudiiou  became 
^vi/ii.  This  era  is  called  CoirniiouvARousE; 
fifth,  the  BouDiioi:  to  come,  will  he  called  Maii 
lie  is  actually  in  the  heaven  Su)itkoupitie.  T 
lias  been  a  Laoulouras  Boudhou,  i;amed  Dip 
KEiii:,  who  has  dtme  incredible  things.  He  live< 
a  very  remote  Mahakalpc.  Between  liini  and  G 
TEMi:  there  were  twenty-two  Laoulouras.  Tiie/^< 
BouDUOLS  are  very  numerous;  but  uone  have  € 
existed  in  a  Maluikidpc  uhich  has  produced  aZfl< 
to  arc. 

The  Arihats  are  as  numerous  as  the  pr^cedi 
ones  ;  many  of  tliem  were  promoted  by  Gautjej 
to  be  his  i»;uard,  but  they  have  all  become  Nk(^ 
The  last  survivor  of  these  inhabited  x\\t  fVanny^  i 
northern  part  of  Ceylon,  before  he  became  ArAt 
The  iMOutourds  owe  tlieir  bccomiuf^  BoupHOUS 
their  virtues.  They  tran-^mi^yrated  an  infinite  nufl 
bcr  of  years  before  they  ()!}tainc(l  it.  Tliey  were  a 
animals,  men,  and  even  sj)irits  or  gods,  AmoR 
tliese  gods  are  all  tlie  Braluncs^  and  even  MaB. 
Bkahma  himself.  But  in  the  spiritual  liierarch; 
they  are  all  inferior  to  tlic  Bounuous.  The  stateo 
a  BouDiiou  is  that  to  which  every  bciniif  sbouh 
aspire  :  because,  to  become  Nicani,  one  must  fir! 
be  a  BouDHOu  of  one  of  the  tlnee  sorts.  The  violeq 
propensity  to  become  Xivcuii  proceeds  from  a  (ire« 
that,  in  one  of  their  infinite  immber  of  traiismigi* 
tions,  they  may  assume  tlic  shape  and  character  o 
an  uncleanly  animal,  or  an  inferior  devil.  AlAHi 
BiiAiiMA  is  a  god  wiu)  luis  becoiriC  sucli,  after  man] 
transmiorations,  and  \\\v)  is  destined  for  the  stateo 
BouDHou  ;  in  the  mean  time,  he  is  superior  toa 
the    Brahmes,      Tl:ere    can    he    but    one   MaH 

Brauh 
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lAiiAiA  in  the  space  of  two  Kalph  ^nd  a  half; 
?  present  was:  servant  to  Gauteme,  and  held  the 
rasol  over  his  head ;  Sa  kueia  is  nearly  of  the  same 
3d  of  gods  as  the  jBraAwze^,   but  he  is  superior  to 
aha  Brahma.  There  have  been  manv  SAKRp:iAS, 
lugh  never  more  than  one  at  a  time  ;  his  residence 
on  the  central  stone  of  oUr  system  of  worlds,  M  aha 
ERU  Pargwette;  he  is  ahrays  occupied  in  doing 
od  :    the   books  are   filled   with  accounts  of  his 
actions.     Wheii  a  man,  perfectly  virtuous,    is  af- 
:ted  with  physical  or  moral  pain,   this  good  king 
lows  of  it  by  a  shock  which  he  feels  on  his  throne ; 
instantly  approaches  the  unfortunate  person,  who 
relieved  on  the  spot,  without   seeing. his  benefac- 
r.      Four  gods  watch  round  his  pargzvette  inces- 
atly,  each  of  whom  has  an  army  of  beings  subor- 
lateto  them,   though  not  constantly  with  their 
isters.     The  first,  Virupakshe,   who  commands 
"•ikrniy  of  makes.;  the  second,  Derteratchtre, 
e  chief  of  a  M'hole  race  of  Gduroiilasy  who  are  se- 
al hundred  yoduns  in  height,  and  hihabit,  as  we 
pre  said  before;  Lssedare  Pargwette.     The  third, 
Mr  REV  EN  NE,    who   commands   the   devila;    the 
fciith;  Vivu  DE,  chief  of  the  gigantic  spirits,  called 
wembandL    •  Under  the  stone  of  Sakreia  lives  a 
•ril,  called  Assure,  who  watches  the  moment  when 
C^po'Bts  are  not  guarded,  to  attack  SAK\tEiA.     But 
^  four  Gods  are  immediately  infonned  of  it  by 
Mus  of  their  divine  science,  and  the  devil  is  in- 
ikutly  hurled  back  into  his  dungeon.  * 
jAuT  to  retufn  to  Gauteme  Boudhou  ;  he  is  ge- 
fcally   called   Saman    Gauteme    Boudhou   Va- 
Mlsx ;  the  Lord  Saint  Gauteme  Boudhou.     It 
l*bten  justly  observed,  that  the  SAMONocoDUMof 
tei)^ople  of  Sia?n  is  the  same  as  tlie  Boudhou  of 
^S'mgalese.     But  I  do  not  know  that  the  analogy 
''Ihe'naines  has  as  yet  been  observed.     We  see  now 
larSAMONo  and  Samax  resemble  each  other  ;  aiul 
M  CoDOM-can  be  easily  taken   for   Gauteme. 

4  Boudhou, 
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BouDiiou,  in  one  of  his  three  voyages  to  Lankan 
dwipe^  the  island  of  CVry/^i/i,  left  on  the  top  of  Jamari 
ate  Sriprrje,  Adam's  peak,  tlie  print  of  one  of  his 
feet ;  but  thou^^h  I  have  het^n  at  great  pains -to  find 
It  out,  I  have  not  as  vet  been  able  to  ascertain  whe- 
thcr  it  M'as  his  ris^ht  or  his  left  foot :  and  I  am  con* 
vinced  that  it  must  be»  universally^  a  noatter  of 
doubt,  for  all  the  feet  of  Bouduou  that  I  have  seen 
in  the  temples  are  so  awkwardly  made,  that  there  is 
no  distinguishing  the  little  toe  fi^m  the  great  one. 
There  is  also  a  print  of  Bouoiiot/'s  foot  at  Siam^  but 
from  the  accounts  of  travellers^  it  is  eaually  uncer- 
tain whether  it  is  his  right  or  his  left :  it  suffices  to 
know,  that  it  is  the  mark  of  Bouphou^  This  not 
being  doubted  by  any  of  the  Shigalese,  the  VCiy 
good  christians  excepted,  to  whom  tlie  PortuguM 
priests  have  clearlv  proved  that  this  is  the  mark  o^ 
Adam^s  foot.  The  Boudhlsts  of  Ceylon^  however^* 
discredit  the  account  of  Boudhou  having  stridrfea 
from  Siam  to  Ceytoti,  having  one  of  his  feet  at  eaeb 
of  these  places  at  the  ssime  time.  As  Bouduov  was 
but  eighteen  cubits  high,  it  is  a  thing  impossible  ac'  .: 
cording;  to  their  own  tenets*  ! 

Gauteme  Boudiiou  was  the  son  of  a  king  of  j 

GlAl^lBU  DWIPE,  called  SOUDODENE  MaHA  ^AGlAi 

whose  kingdom  was  one  of  those  seven  large  stonw 
that  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  the  names  of;  hw 
mother  was  called  Maya,  or  rather  Maha  Maya.-* 
He   was  there  known   under  the  name  of  Prince 
Sidharte;  he  had  a  spn  by  his  \vife  Jassoi)£BA 
D^vj,  who  was  called  Rauoule^  and  who  succeeded 
to  the  throne  on  the  deatli  of  his  father.     Having  io 
vain  attempted,  during  four  asankps,  metre  thani 
hundred  tliousand  maftakalpes,  to.  became.  BowHOfff 
heat  last  made  himself  a  pilgrim.     At  the  end  rf 
six  years  pilgrimage,  an.  account  of  which  is  givw 
in  a  large  voluniC,   he.  became, Boy p^HOu;  inR)rty|j 
five  years  after,  Nivanl;  having.^jfSta-Wished^an  ord* 

of    things    iu    tliis  Mahakalpey^.y/hioh  is  to  b* 

for 
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for  five  thousand  years;  after  which,  there  will 
be  several  changes  in  tlie  present  system ;  lonv 
.wars  and  a  successive  diminution  in  tlie  lives  of 
znen,  till  they  are  reduced  so  low  as  not  to  continue 
beyond .  five  years ;  and  every  one  will  commit, 
during  this  short  space  of  time,  unheard  crimes.  A 
terrible  rain  will  sweep  from  the  face  of  the  earth  all 
except  a  small  number  of  good  people,  who  will  re- 
ceive timely  notice  of  the  evil, and  will  avoid  it.  All 
the  wicked,  after  being  drowned,  will  be  changed 
into  beasts,  till  at  length  Maithi  Boudhou  will 
appear,  and  U'ill  establish  a  new  order  of  things ;  he 
is  now  alive  for  the  last  time  but  one,  and  inhabits 
one  of  the  superior  heavens.  It  is  known  that  lie 
will  be  born  for  the  last  time  in  the  kingdom  of  Ka- 
tumati.  His  father  will  be  Sou^Rauan^,  his  mo- 
ther Brahme  VETi-DKvr,  his  wife  Chandre 
HMouKHi  (moon  face),  and  Kis  son.  Brahme  Wak- 
^PEneMaitki,  will  be  8B  cubits  in  height,  and  be 
E  always  surrounded  by  100,000  Rahatans,  a  species 
«f  spirits  not  very  remarkable  In  the  celestial  hierar- 
chy, though  tolerably  powerful.  It  will  appear  from 
what  I  have  said,  that  the  present  Mahakalpe  will 
Ifnd  in  five  thousand  years,  to  commence  from  the 
(day  that  Boudhou  became  N^ivam;  that  a  kind  of 
iCuAOs  will  succeed,  and  will  continue  till  the  ap- 
prance  of  Maitbi  Boudhou.  It  is  stated  in 
some  of  the  books,  that  the  Mahakalpe  will  end 
itvtth  Maithi.  .  Far  my  part,   I  dare  not  decide  a 

aaestion  of  so  much  importance,  which  might  one 
ay  give  rise  to  wars,  if  the  Priests  of  Boudhou  dis- 
~|^uted ;  but  luckily  their  views  are  limited  to  ic- 
Reiving  peaceably  the  alms  of  charitablapersons,  and 
if  covering  their  Idol  every  day  with  fresh  flowen. 

^ ;  THE  HELLS. 

^^  - 1  HAVE  brought  the  reader  to  the  end  o( Kalpi  j 
^ttt  it  is  not  f^ir  that  he  should  arrive  there  wi^out 
I  pasMbg  tfarougb  the  hells.    Being  in  them,  we 

shall 
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sI>aU  reniain  but  O: short  time^  as.  the  d'iab6h'cal  sys^. 
tiem  of  the  Sinf^alese  is  so xom plicated  that  a  longf 
Barrative.wd^Hd  Qnly  disgust'tlie  reader. 

The  Hells  are  ^)Iaces  of  transmriyratioii  for  tbd 
souls  of  those  who  have  deserved  punishiiient,  and 
they  transmigrate  into  different  persons  according  to 
the  weight  of  theirr^ffences.  Wherever  one:  may  b«f 
in  transmigrating,,  he  is  liable  to  he  a  devil,  which  is 
certainly  a  punishment  ;  for  though  there  is  power^ 
there  is  also  misery  attached  to  the  state  of  a  devil. 
The  Preteio  devils  for  instance,  which  are  the  most: 
Dumerous,  are  wretched  beings,  who,  though  con- 
stantly hungry,  have  not  any  thing  to  eat ;  atid  being 
alwa3's  about  us,  are  but  too  liappy  if  we  affotd  thenip 
food  by  spitting  or  blowing  our  noses.  They  are  the 
only  devils  who  do  us  no  harm.  AH  the  others  find 
a- pleasure  in  rendering  us  unhappy,  by  causing  aui\ 
illnesses.  This  has  led  to  the  use  of  Bales,  which 
are,  however,  prohibited  by  Uouwhou;  wc  shall 
speak  of  them  hereafter.  Isvara  and  Vaissevene, 
two  powerful  gods,  keep  all  the  devils  subordinate? 
to  them  in  as  much  order  as  possible,  but  thry  arc 
not  always  in  time  to  prevent  tlie  effects  of  their 
malice. 

CHRON'OLOGr. 

We  have  already  given  the  opinions  of  the'  Boud-' 
hists  about  the  antiquity  of  the  world,  together  with 
their  trulv  wonderful  chronological  calculations. 
We  shall  hereafter  give  an  extract  from  the  book  of 
Ragia  Paskemoodilliar,  chief. of  the  cast  of 
Saleas,  in  which  there  aj;e  curious  details  on  thi& 
subject.  At  present  we  shall  touch  on  a  chronology 
that  approaches  somewhat  nearer  to  our  understand* 
ing.  We  shall  not  speak  of  the  history  of  Boui)-^ 
iiou,  a  part  of  which  is  contained  in  550  volumes, 
each  relating  to  the  history  of  one  transmigration 
onlyiv  We  intend  to  give  a-  copy  of  some  of  the 
paintings  on  the  walls  of  the  pagodas,  with  their  ex-^ 

planation. 
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planation.  It  is,  however,  at  present  sufficient  to 
establish,  that  on  the  1st  of  May  1801,  there  will 
have  been  2344  years  since  Boudhou  became  iVi- 
wtni ;  but  not  as  some  ignorant  Singalese  state, 
since  he  was  born  for  the  last  time.  Bouohou  knew 
(from  his  great  knowledge)  that  the  descendant  of  a 
Lion  would  attempt  the  conquest  of  Ceylon. — As 
there  were  then  seven  hundred  devils  remaining,  who 
had  escaped  destruction  when  Boudhou  made  great 
havoc  among  them  in  one  of  his  journeys  through 
tlie  Island,  he  thought  proper  to  avail  himself  of  the 
destiuy  of  this  hero  in  order  to  destroy  these  700  dc* 
vils. — He  accordingly  ordered  Vishnou  to  afford 
him  every  assistance  towards  the  success  of  his  pro- 
ject.— Boudhou  became  Nivani^  and  seven  days 
after,  Vig£  Kumareia,  the  hero,  departed  and  ar- 
rived at  Ceylon  M'lth  700  giants,  which  Vishkou 
had  procured  for  him,  and  a  sanctified  girdle,  and  a 
species  of  holy  water  which  Sakrsia  hsud  made  him 
a  present  of.  The  following  is  the  genealogy  of 
ViOE  Kumareia.  Vagookagia,  the  husband  of 
his  grand  mother,  was  a  descendant  from  the  Sun,  king 
of  VagouratU,  and  father  of  a  girl  who  had  a  con-- 
nection  with  a  furious  Lion,  the  scourge  of  the  coun- 
try. This  connection  produced  Sixhebahoo,  Ku- 
iiAREXA.  (Sinhc  means  Lion).  Vagoo  was  never 
sufficiently  powerful  to  destroy  this  Lion.  He  or- 
dered Sinhebahoo,  (t)ie  only  one  in  his  kingdom 
sufficiently  strong  to  fight  with  this  Lion)  to  attack 
]  lum.  SiNHEBAHoo,  after  repeated  menaces  from 
^  "Vagooragia,  at  length  determined  to  enter  the  lists 
'  \!?ith  the  Lion,  his  father,  attacked  and  killed 
>  liiin.  In  consequence  of  this,  he  acquired  a  title  to 
;  '  tic  crown  of  Vagoo,  -and  on  the  death  of  Vagoo,  ob- 
^  ttined  it,  and  added  to  itthatof  Latesinhe.  Vige 
^  Kumareia,  who,  we  have  already  said,  debarked 
^  Ceylon,  was  his  son.  He  landed  at  Tamme  in 
**e  IVanney,  and  lay  down   to  rest  with  his  '790 

K  e  giants 
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giants    under    a   *    Bogaha   tree,  which  sheltered 
them    all.     There  was  at    that  time    in    Ceylon,  a 
ftinule  devil,  who  had  three  breasts,  and  who  knew 
when  one  of  those  tell  it  would  be  the  sign  of  a 
|)owerful  stninwer  having  arrived  in  the  Island,  who 
would  marry  her.     This  breast  fell,  she  immediately 
disguised  herself,  a8  a  biteh,  and  went  in   quest  of 
the  stranger.    liavin'j  found  him,  she  smelt  his  feet, 
and  retired.     Vick  judged,  from  seeing  the  bitch, 
that  there  must  be  inhabitants  at  no  great  distance. 
He  sent  his  giants  to  reconnoitre ;  these,  misled  by 
the  bitch,   whom  they  followed,   found  themselves 
suddenly  on  the  Iwrdei-s  of  a  lake,   into  which  they 
were  all  plunged.      Vice  having  waited  their  return 
in  vain  for  a  longtime,  suspected  they  had  met  with 
a  misfortune,  and  marched  forward  in  expectation  of 
hearing  of  tliem.     lie  arrived  also  on  the  borders  of 
the  lake,  where  he  found  a  beautiful  woman,   called 
KuvENi.     This  was  the  same  devil  he  had  seen  dis^ 
guised  as  a  bitch.     Me  suspecting  that  she  had  hid 
liis  giants,    without   hesitating,    seized    her  by  the 
liair,  and  threatened  her  with  the  most  dreadful  ven- 
geance if  she  did  not  deliver  them  up  to  him.     She 
consented  on  condition  that  V'ige  would  marry  her. 
lie  not  having  a  woman  at  the  time  with  him,  and 
she  being  Ix^autiful,   agreed,  and  took  the  oath  ac- 
cordingly.    At  this    instant  the  giants  sprung  out 
of  the  waters  in  the   sanie  state  as  they  had  entered 
them — KuvEXi. then  informed  him  that  all  the  de- 
vils of  the  Island   inhabited  two  villages  near  the 
lake,  and  that  she  would  enable  him  to  destroy  them 
all,  if  he  pleased. — Vice  immediately  accepted  the 
proposal.     KuvENi    changed  herself  .into  a  mare; 
V^iGE  mounted  her  and   darted  blows  on  every  side 
wherever   she    brought   him.     This   he  did  with  so 
much  success,  that  in   a  few  hours  he  killed  all  the 
devils  in  the  Island,  except  one.     This  one  is  stiil  in 
Ceyh7i^  and   does  a  great  deal  of  mischief.     It  is, 
probably,    the   one.  that    a    well   kno\vn   traveller, 

(Knox) 
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TKnox)  proves  by  an  inesistihlt-  arcjutnent,  that  he 
has  heard  at  different  rimi\s. — Vige  then,  findinij 
himself  master  of  the  Island,  took  the  title  of  Vige 
Ragia,  and  the  inhabitants  that  of  Sinhale  (friends 
of  the  Lion)  out  of  complivcnt  to  Vige.  This  is 
the  origin  of  the  wf*rd  Singalese  (as  we  call  it), 
Vige  Ragia  was  the  lii'st  of  the  line  of  kins:^,  'de- 
scendants of  the  Sun.  It  has  been  mentioned  that 
he  was  the  grandson  of  a  Lion  on  his  father's  side  : 
But  as  his  grandmother  was  a  desrendant  of  the  Snn, 

it  is  sufficient  reason  why  he  should  be  considered  of 

» 

that  race.  Also,  since  his  time,  all  the  kinurs  of 
IdOnka  Dwipe  (since  called  Ceylon  from  Sin/tale, )  have 
taken  the  title  of  sons  of  the  Sun. 

It  will  appear  from  what  we  have  said,  that  Vige 

Raoia  arrived  in   Cei/lon  on  the  7tli  of  May,  543 

years  before  the  coming  of  Christ.     I  do  not  Imnw 

upon  what  authority  Valkvtixe  states  his  arrival 

m  the  year  106  of  Jesus  Christ,  6+y  vears  after  the 

statement  made  by  the  most  authentic  writers.     He 

is  in  another  error,  when  he  declares  him  to  have 

reigned  only  thirty  years;  the  Siny;alcse   being  all 

agreed,  on  the  authority  of  the  AIaiiavansj:,   Uic 

Sassenanvaxsl,  and  the  Ragia  Vallik,  that  he 

reigned  thirty-eisht ;  butthev  varv  in  tlieir  accounts 

of  the  time  of  reisfnin":  and  the  number  of  the  lol- 

tewing  kings.     I  have  before  me  seven  or  eight  lists 

of  their  kings,  not  one  of  which   agree  — ihe  first 

extracted  from  the  Mamavansk,  the  secoi.d  iVoni 

Ragiavallik,  the  third   from   Sassenanvaxsk, 

thefourth  and  fifth  are  Dutch  manuscripts,  the  sixth 

is  Valentine's  the  seventh  Ragia   Pakses  Moo- 

dilliar  of  Saleas,  who  has  attempted  to  reconcile 

the  different  statements  of  the  other  authors,  but  (as 

he  himself  allows)  to  no  purpose. — About  twenty 

years  ago,  a  learned  priest  passed  several  m^ntlis  in 

the  archives  of  the    king   of  Candia,    to   ascertain 

these  and  other  points  relative  to  the  Island.     1  he 

'Work  he  has  written  is  much  esteemed,  and  ^veat  t^ 
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liance  placed  on  its  exactnrss ;  notwithstandiog 
which,  I  have  found  out  an  error  of  one  year  in  fol- 
lowing his  chronological  calculation.  I  have  only 
seen  the  latter  part  of  the  work.  The  author's  name 
is  TiBOuwAVK  Naikk  Qunanse.  He  gives  an  ac- 
count of  liOG  kings  (exclusive  of  the  king  then  on 
the  throne)  whose  aggregate  reigns  amount  to  2400 
years.  But  it  would  he  necessary  to  see  the  whole 
of  Tebouave's  work,  before  wc  can  come  to  a  posi- 
tive conclusion  on  the  chronology  of  the  Island.— 
I  hope  soon  to  get  possession  of  it.  I  am  pretty 
confident  it  will  clear  up  several  historical  as  well  as 
chronological  statements  :  though  the  history  of  the 
kings  anterior  to  Ragia  Sinhe,  who  lived  170 
years  ago,  hardly  contains  more  than  their  names. 
T'here  are  nevertheless  a  few  interesting  facts,  of  an 
ancient  date,  mentioned  by  Tkbooave,  such  as  that 
DiVExrPATiss  M'as  the  first  king  who  introduced 
writing  in  the  Island.  He  lived  in  the  year  222  of 
BouDiiou  Vauousse,  and  321  before  Jesus  Christ 


KTXGS. 

SUCCESSION  TO  THE  THP.ONE. 

A  SrxGALFSK  cannot  be  king  of  Cej/lo?2,  tliatis, 
every  pei  son  born  oi'  a  Singalcse  father  or  mother,  is 
excluded  iVopi  the  throne  ;  the  reason  given  for  this 
is,  that  no  Singalese  can  prostrate  himself  before  oue 
of  his  own  nation. — TheNon  of  a  Cingalese  woman  is 
considered  as  of  the  same  country  as  his  mother, 
though  his  Either  should  belong  to  a  different  nation; 
They  lie  on  their  bellies  only  before  kings,  but  as  no 
Singalese  has  ever  been  a  king,  they  cculd  not  prostrate 
themselves  in  that  manner  before  a  king  of  their  na- 
tion, as  he  would  be  the  first  of  tlic  new  race.  Owt 
Patthilbandare  descendant  of  kings  on  the  fa- 
ther's side,  but  of  a  Shigalesc  mother,  usurped  th^ 
crown  :  he  was  shortly  after  massacred. 
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The  king  may  have  as  many  women  as  he  pleases, 
who  are  not  considered  as  concubines  when  they  live 
in  the  palace ;  but  the  issue  of  a  royal  race  can  alone 
pretend  to  the  crown.  These  are  called  Princes, 
Kumareia. 

The  eldest  son  generally  succeeds  to  the  throne; 
but  if  he  be. disqualified  on  account  of  irreligion,  bad 
morals,  or  want  of  understanding,  the  least  objeic- 
tionable  of  his  brothers  is  made  to  supersede  him. 
If  the  king  have  not  male  issue,  one  of  his  relations 
is  chosen  to  succeed  him  ;  and  if  he  have  not  these, 
an  oiFer  of  the  crown  is  made  to  some  prince  on  the, 
continent  professing  the  Boudholt  religion. 

The  courtiers,  holding  the  principal  offices,  de- 
cide, conjointly  with  the  inhabitants  of  six  cantons 
called  Ratte  Faha,  all  claims  to  the  crown.  They 
confirm  or  annul  the  nomination  of  the  late  king, 
and  in  the  latter  case  elect  another,  who  is  generally 
considered  as  the  lawful  sovereign,  provided  the 
electors  have  followed  the  written  laws  on  the  sub- 
ject of  election,  and  that  the  fundamental  conditions 
of  being  of  a  royal  race,  and  of  the  religion  of 
BoupHou,  have  been  adhered  to, 

The  election  is  of  course  subject  to  be  decidied  by 
intrigue.  The  first  minister  or  others  may  influence 
the  vote  of  the  RatapaM,  and  iqtiinidate  the  rest. 


COUNCIL  of  the  KINO.    DECREES. 

Th£  council  of  the  king  is  composed  of  all  the 
grandees  of  the  court,  that  is  to  say,  of  two  Ad i- 
KARE8,  the  great  Dessaves,  or  collectors,  and  the 
Maha  Muttia,  or  chief  secretj^ry.  The  priests  of 
the  first  class  appear  there  also,  when  particularly 
invited.  The  decisions  are  not  canied  by  plurality 
of  votes ;  the  king  listens  to  his  council,  an<l  then 
decides  as  he  pleases.  Priests  can  only  give  cheir 
opinions  on  the  private  conduct  of  tlie  king,  and 

£  £  3  vAv 
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on  subjects  of  rcli^^ioii.  In  cases  of  war  or  i-evenue, 
it  is  stricily  forbuldcMi  them  to  utter  a  word.  A 
Dutch  rn.inascrii>t,  written  about  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  asserts  thdt  the  kin^  cannot  punish 
^vith  rleatli ;  but  this  is  a  mistake.  lie  is  absolute  in 
his  king<iom;  and,  in  fajt,  is  the  only  person  who 
can  condemn  to  death,  which  he  can  do  without 
even  p:i?)sing  sentence,  for  he  can  intlict  it  with  his 
own  hand. 

Raoia  SiNiJE,  having  been  abandoned  by  sixty 
of  his  guards,  at  the  moment  he  was  engaged  with  a 
fierce  wild  boar,  revenged  himself  of  their  cowardice 
by  running  his  lance  through  every  one  of  their 
bodies.  The  Dkssaves  are  judges  in  their  respective 
provinces,  but  they  have  not  the  power  of  inflicting 
a  punishment  that  mav  lead  to  the  death  of  the  de- 
linquent.  Where  the  oflence  is  very  weighty,  the 
criminal  is  stripped  of  his  all,  and  the  judge  appro* 
priates  it  to  his  own  use. 


TEMPLES. 

m 

The  temples  of  Bouduou  are  called  Vihari,  which 
signifies  a //oiz^e;  but  its  received  meaning  is,  the 
house  of  liou  Diiou,  in  the  i?ame  manner  as  the  term 
Knmareia^  which  means  son,  is  only  applied  to  the 
son  of  a  king  by  a  princess.  These  temples  have  no 
certain  form,  .being  generally  built  in  the  caves  of 
rocks.  And  it  depends  upon  the  particular  form  of 
the  cave,  whether  the  statue  of  Boudh'^u  be  stand- 
ing, or  sitting  with  its  legs  across,  or  lying  down, 
on  its  right  side.  This  statue  is  invariably  yellow, 
ftom  the  head  to  t'e  Feet.  A  large  yellow  garment 
covers  the  whole  body,  except  his  right  breast 
This  garment  is  lined  with  red  ;  the  only  part  of  the 
lining  to  be  seen  is  that  which  is  folded  ^nd  thrown 
over  the  left  shoulder.  liouoHou  has  bracelets,  like 
all  the  Indian  figures ;  his  head  is  naked,  his  liair 

neatly 
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neatly  plaited  from  tfee-  fore  to  -the  hind  part  of  hig 
head,  at  the  top  of  ^^hich  ;is  a  flame,  ti'hich,  in 
statues  of  eighteen  cu])it$,  is,  three  feet  two  or  three 
inches  in  height.  -.  There  are  gen^arlly  figures  of 
some  of  the  divinities  painted  on  the-walis  of  the 
temples ;  and  these  figures,  in  the  richer  ones,  are 
made  of  earth  or  wood.  Those  of  Boudhou  may 
be  made  of  any  kind  of  materials.  Devout  people 
make  offerings  to  the  temple  in  gold,  silver,  brass, 
or  even  stuffs.  It  is  an  homage. to  the  memory  of 
Boudhou,  for  which -a  recompence  is  expected 
in  this  life,  and  not  in  the  other. 

0>r  one  side  of  the  Vihari  there  is  always  a  monu- 
ment, in  the  form  of  a  cupola,  placed  on  a  moulded 
Eedestal.  This  monument  contains  a  particle  of  the 
ones  of  Boudhou  ;  it  is  rather  difficult  to  conceive 
.  \vhence  all  these  particles  have  come,  as  his  body 
was  burned  on  a  pile  of  sandal  wood  one  hundred 
and  fifty  cubits  high.  This  cupola  is  called  Dageb 
VahansL  Da  bone,  Geb  belly,  Vahansc  lOrd.  It 
is  clear  that  the  word  belli/  is  here  used  in  a  meta- 
phorical sense.  Vakanse  is  a  term  applicable  to 
every  thing  that  creates  respect.  The  priests  live 
close  to  the  Vihari  Their  habitations  should  be 
humble,  and  covered  only  with  leaves.  This  has 
given  rise  to  tlicir  being  called  Pans-eliy  house  of 
leaves.  Abuses  iiave,  however,  crept  in  among 
them,  and  tiles  are  seen  to  their  houses  instead  of 
leaves. 

PRIESTS. 

T«E  priests  are  all  dressed  in  yellow :  their  gar- 
3Q$nt  is  large  and  folded  back,  like  that  of  Boud* 
sou,  on  the  left  shoulder,  leaving  the  right  breast 

-  ^id  shoulder   uncovered.      Tiiey  are   forbidden  to 
xoanry,  or  to  have  concubines.     They  cannot  touch 

■    SQeat,  vegetables  and   eggs   being   their  sole  diet. 

-  *Ihey  are  not  to  eat  after  twelve  o'clock,  and  must 

E  E  4  be 
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be  three  months  during  the  year,  away  ftom  .their 
ordinary  habitation.     They  differ  in  their  opinions 
as  to  the  cause  of  this  regulation.     It  appears  to  uie 
to  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  apreadincr  their 
doctrines  more  generally,    as  they  are  obliged  to 
preach  whenever  there  is  an  assemblage  of  the  faith* 
iul.     They  live  [lartly  on  the  pmduce  of  the  lands 
annexed  to  the  temples,  but  more  particuiarly  by 
the  alms  they  receive,  in  raw  or  boiled  rice,  y^- 
tables,    pastry,  clarified  butter^  or  ghee,    &c.  Sec. 
They  must  clean  out  their  temples  tM^ice  a  day,  and 
always  keep   at  least  one   lamp  lighted   in  them. 
Every  morning  they  are  to  spread  fresh  flowers  on 
the  st^tu^  or  pedestal  of  Bouoaou,  and  mustbave 
music  both  hiorniug  and  evening.     There  are  only 
two  orders  of  priesthood^  the  novices,  and  tbe.o^ 
dained;  the  first  are  called  Soman  Eroo  Oumme. 
They  can  be  novices  from  thehr  puberty,   if  they 
know  how  to  read  a  little,  and  have  some  know* 
ledfije  of  the  precepts  of  their  religion.     Previous  to 
their  admission,  they  are  examined,  and  it  depends 
on  their  answers  whether  they   gain  their  object 
They  are  asked  whether  they  are  afflicted  with  the 
falling  sickness,  or  the  leprosy ;  if  they  be  bcrma* 
phrodites;  whether  they  have  been  born  slaves;  if 
their  parents  be  alive,    and  if  they  have  obtained 
their  consent  to  embrace  the  ^m5///oo</;  with  several 
olher  questions. 

At  twenty  years  of  age  they  can  be  ordained,  that 
is,  become  Tirounnanse,  Questions  are  then  put  to 
them  so  numerous  as  to  fill  a  small  book.  Previous 
to  becoming  a  candidate,  the  novice  must  provide 
himself  with  eight  things,  which  are  indispensably 
necessary  towards  admission.  A  wooden  plate  tor 
his  food;  three  different  yellow  garments;  a  stick, 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  enable:  hiui  to  walk;  a 
round  fan,  cdWtA  iratapetc,  to  hide  his  face  when 
bespeaks;  a  coarse  sack  to  iilter  his  water;  and  a 
needle  to  mend  his  garments.     Tiiere  is  a  law  that 

makes 
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inakes'aU  the  Tlrounnanses  equal  in  rank.  But  this 
law  not  having  been  siiDicientl y  attended  to,  it  has 
been  necessary  to  establish  chiefs  amon^  them,  to 
iuspe6l  the  temples  in  a  certain  distritf.  Thtse  chiefs 
are  called  Ndike  OunnatisL  A  little  after,  there  were 
two  inspe6tors  general  made  of  all  the  temples' in  the 
island,  they  are  ctxW^A  Mahandike  Ounnanse:  they 
reside  at  Candy.  At  present  there  is  but  one  who 
enjoys  a  great  reputation  for  sanctity. 


MARRIAGES. 

« 

The  author  of  the  Dutch  manuscript  I  have  al- 
ready alluded  to,  says,  that  the  law  forbids  brothers 
t6  have  one  woman  m  common ;  but  he  is  deceived. 
There  is  no  such  law:  no  notice  of  any  such  custom 
IS  taken  in  the  antient  law,  and  there  is  no  modera 
one  yet.  This  custom  prevails  very  much  in  Candy ^ 
and/  to  say  the  least,  is  tolerated. 

Iir  all  suits  relating  to  marriage,  this  custom  is 
considered  legal,  and  must  have  resulted  from  the 
ms^nner  in  which   the  marriage   ceremony  is  pei- 
ibrmed  in  Ceylon.     A  whole  family  goes  in  a  body 
to  ask  a  girl  in  marriage;  the  more  numerous  the 
family,  the  greater  title  it  has  to  the  girl :  It  is  the 
^whole  family  that  marries,  consequently  the  children 
lielong  to  the  whole  family,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
lands,  which  are  never  divided. 
.  It  is  probable  that  his  Excellency,  the  Governor, 
/ .  ^ill  bring  about  a  reform  in  this  kind  of  marriages, 
.  .and  place  them  on  a  more  natural  footing,   by  en- 
^-Gouraging  agriculture,  and  ordering  a  division  of 
^«  lands,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing,  every  where, 
|; '  a  sole  proprietor — Marriages,   in   Ceylon,   are  con- 
/trafted  by  the  right  thumb  of  the  man  and  woman 
'  ^ng  put  together,  the  priest  throwing  a  little  water 
^,^P^  their  thumbs,  and  pronouncing  the  words  laid 
fT^^xi  by  BouDHou  for  the  occasion. 

r  Th  E 
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The  king  is  married  in  the  above  way,  but  a  shell 
of  t\w  hr>rc  called  Cliaak  fJiuceinus)  raust  be  pro? 
cured  to  poar  the  water  irom,  with  the  aperture  to 
tlie  riu;ht ;  sncli  shell  i^  the  principal  piece  in  the 
valuables  of  the  cjown.  Their  religion  authorizes 
tlieiii  to  have  many  wives  ;  a  man  may  have  as  many 
uivcs  and  concubine.*)  as  he  can  maintain. 

W'jijiKE  a  vDimj*:  man  and   woman  are  M'ell  dis- 
posed  to  many  each  other,    the  family  of  the  man 
^cnds  a  friend  to  tha:   of  the  woman,    to  sound  the 
intentions  of  the  otlier  paity.     In  general,  thi  girls 
family  receives  notice  of  it,  and  accordingly  gives  a 
feast  to  their  i^iierit.     A  few  days  afier,  one  of  the 
nearest  most  aged  relations  of  the  young  man  pays 
a -visit  to  the  girl's  family.      He  infoims  himself  je- 
lative  to  her  character  ai:il  circumstances,  and  if  he 
be  sati^)fied,    ])urposes  an  alliance.      To   this  be  re- 
ceives no  answer ;  hut  they  treat  him   with  a  much 
greater  feast  than  tl)e  former,   which   13  generally  a 
sii^n  of  consent.     The  next  day,   a  relation  of  the 
girl  comes  to  visit  the  family  of  the  young  man;  he 
receives  a  grand  entertainment  in  his  turn.     He  in- 
quires particularly  about  the  number  of  the  family— 
their  circumstances,    tS:c.    and   declares,  that  if  the 
young  pair  are  satisfied,  it  wc^uld  be  well  to  consent 
to  their  marriage.     The  young  man  and  his  family 
immediately  go  in  a  body  to  demand  the  girl,  whicli 
is  acceded  to.     A  magician  is  then  consulted,  to  fix 
tlie  day  and   the  hour.     The  two  families  then  meet 
at.  the  house  of  the  girl,   where  a  grand  feast  is  pre- 
pared, and  the   house  ornamented  according  to  tlie 
custom    of  the   cast.     The   mao^ician    consults  his 
books,  and  holds  a  C/cp.u/Jra  (or  water  clock)  in  bis 
hand.     The  instant  the  lucky  hour  arrives,  the  ma^ 
ried   couple -is  covered   with  a  piece  of  cloth,  their 
right  thumbs  are  joined,    filtered  water  is  .throwa 
over  them,  a  cup,  containing  cocoa  milk,  is  passed 
several  times  over  their  heads,   and  the  ceremony^ 

ends.     The  couple  immediately   rid  themselves  ot  f^ 

(lie 
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the  cloth  and  retire  into  a  room,  where  there  is  a 
white  bed  strewed  with  flowers,  precious  stones,  &c. 
The  magician  holds  the  water  clock  in  his  hand,  and 
I^nocks  at  the  door  when  the  lucky  hour  arrives. 
The  couple  re-appc*ar,  and  the  rejoicings,  in  dancing, 
singing  and  feast uig,  commence,  which  last  twenty- 
four  h.urs,  after  which  the  married  pair  are  con- 
ducted in  triumph  to  the  house  of  the  husband. 
_  These  are  the  customs  observed  in  Candia  when 
9nly  one  man  is  married.  But  when  there  are  several 
...  brothers  married  to  the  san^e  woman,  the  only  part 
of  the  ceremony  rigorously  adhered  to  is,  the  join- 
ing the  thumb  of  one  of  the  men  to  that  of  the 
^  woman.  The  othtjr  part  of  it  may  be  dispensed 
With. 

Prostitution,  as  a  profession,  is  permitted  :  it  is 

fven  respected,  and  is  called  Vaissia  Darmi    Darmi 

Uneaus   tradCy    staiCy    employment,     it  is,    however, 

liable  to  some  very   inconvenient  restrictions.     If  a 

^an. appear  betOfC  a  woman  of  the  above  dcscrip- 

^on,   and  declare  he  will  marry  her,  giving  her  at 

^e  sanie  time  a  ring,  a  flower,  or  some  .other  thing, 

^8  a  token  of  his  sincerity,  she  must*remain  faithful 

^ohim,  though  he  should  abandon  her  for  years,  and 

l^ve  ber  without  the  means  of  subsistence.  Sa  kreia 

^  ^Be  daj  transformed   himself  into  an  old  man,  and 

"JKpi^g  ^^  ^  Ktfm/V?,  to  try  her,   made  her  the  neces- 

^%9ry  declaration,  gave  her  a  Hower,  and  disappeared. 

*'«^9fct  .t(je  end  of  twelve  years,    the  poor  woman,   who 

r^ttratb  the  greatest  ditticuliy  had  supported  herself, 

''*"       jBd  to  heaven  in  a  strain  of  grief,    that  he  who 

giyen  her  the  flower  she  then  held  in  her  hands 

jht  return.     At  thai  instant  Sakuei a, appeared 

"f^'^Xi  his  glory,  conj^Tatulated  her  on  her  tidelity, 

d  blessed  her  with  attluence. 

'^-  DIVGRCE. 


Divorce  c^n  take  place  without  any  form  or  pro- 
cess, 
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re«»,  at  the  will  of  the  parties.  If  the  husband  or 
husbands  be  not  sati^iieci  with  their  wife,  he  or  they 
return  her  the  effects  she  has  brought  in  inarriiTge, 
and  repudiate  her.  In  the  same  manner,  if  the  wo- 
man be  discontented,  she  insists  on  wit lKlra%iinp;her- 
jiclf,  and  returns'whalcver  she  may  have  received  in 
marriaijc.  When  the  parties  are  not  agreed  aa  to 
the  divorce,  the  Judge  or  Debate  interfered,  and 
generally  annuls  the  marriage  when  be  cannot  recon- 
cile them. 

DRESS. 

The  dress  of  the  grandees  of  the  courts  is  not  so 
majcbtic  as  that  of  the  Turks  or  Persians,  nor  so  ele- 
gant as  that  of  the  Indians;  yet  it  is  striking  and 
pleasing.  'J1ie  hip  is  covered  with  a  large  coloured 
cloth  descending  and  folded  in  such  a  way  before,  as 
to  prevent  any  obstruction  to  the  motion  of  the  legs; 
this  cloth  is  called  Pa)io:  Over  this,  they  wear  a 
kind  of  petticoat  of  fine  muslin  (called  Joupeti)  with 
a  gold  border  folded  up  in  the  M'ay  of  the  cloth.  A 
box  made  of  paste- boaul  is  placed  round  their  bellies, 
tlic  projectiori  of  which  it  increases  five  or  six  inches. 
'J'his  box  contains  a  handkerchief,  watch,  and  other 
little  articl(\s.  'J  heir  servants  always  carry  their 
betel,  cliunam,  and  nuts  of  areka.  A  large  sash 
with  a  o'old  border  ties  up  the  whole:  it  is  called 
Ottoii  Katcliic.  'J'he  upper  part  of  the  lK)dy  x%  co» 
vcrcd  with  elr)ti)  v,orkcd  in  gold,  or  variegated  silk, 
or  plain  white  muslin.  The  sleeves  are  always  stuffed 
above  with  cotton,  in  order  to  make  the  higher  part 
of  tiie  arm  appear  thick.  This  they  call  Otte,  Over 
their  shoulders  is  a  large  rufl",  in  the  Spanish  fashion, 
which  the}'^  call  Alauie.  On  their  heads  they  wear 
a  small  round  hat,  which  they  cull  yV?/?/ /?«/o;i^;  it 
is  made  of  paste-board,  ami  is  covered  withapleceof 
red  cloth  liaving  a  gold  border,  and  sometimes'  of 
white  muslin.  This  dress  appears  to  .have  been  partly 

introduced 
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by  Europeans.  The  ruff  and  coat  are  to 
be^oen  ib  manv  of  the  portraits  of  the  l6th  and  )7th 
oeotiirietf  ;  and  the  covering  over  their  hips,  resem*- 
bl^  the  kur^  Dutch  hreeches  of  those  days.  They 
have  two  kinds  of  slippers,  one  made  of  leather  or 
omamented  cloth,  and  turns  at  the  end  ;  the  other 
is  a  piece  of  wood,  about  the  size  of  the  foot,  raised 
from  the  ground  by  the  means  of  two  supporters  a 
few  inches  in  height ;  near  the  end  of  it  are  two 
small  curves^  between' which  they  place  the  great 
toe.  They  never  use  slippers  where  there  is  cere- 
mony. 

Those  that  are  of  an  inferior  rank  to  the  first  class 
of  courtiers,  onlv  wear  the  lower  part  of  the  dress;  it 
being  strictly  forbidden  them  to  cover  the  upper 
part  of  the  body. — ^The  Fcllale  cast  has  the  privilege 
of  wearing  a  white  hat. — ^The  petty  chieft  of  the 
other  casts  can  wear  black  hats.  — ^The  people  of  low 
cast  cannot  wear  a  petticoat,  but  simply  a  piece  of 
white  cloth,  which  is  not  to  reach  below  the  knees. — 
Their  head  is  uncovered. 

The  women  of  the  lower  orders  wear  a  petticoat  of 
white  cloth,  which  passing  between  their  legs,  is 
thrown  over  the  right  shoulder,  and  is  fastened  to  the 
ligature  about  the  waist :  It  has  a  very  pretty  effect. 
This  is  the  dress  in  Candy. — In  that  part  of  the  island 
which  is  under  the  European  dominion,  the  black 
chte6  wear  a  kind  of  embroidered  surtout,  with  an 
immense  quantity  of  large  buttons  of  gold  or  silver 
on  it. — The  women  wear  a  quilted  vest  of  the  very 
i^orst  taste. — ^The  Singalcse  use  a  large  leaf  of  the 
Talegaha  tree  to  slielter  them  from  the  rain ;  it  is 
called  by  Europeans  talipot*. — It  is  made  to  fold  up 
like  a  fan.  Another  species  of  fan  is  used  in  Candy; 
it  is  a  leaf  of  the  same  tree,  its  folds  are  open,  and 
form  a  wheel,  which  is  fastened  to  a  stick  seven  or 
eight  feet  in  Icnsjth. — It  is  only  used  to  keep  otf  the 
sun*  Men  in  place  alonCi  are  entitled  tb  the  bene- 
fit 
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fit  of  it.  There  is  atiotlier  fan  of  thenafne  sbft^,-  hixt 
smaller^  called  fVattapetie,  which  scfvei  fhe'  saiAe 
purj>ose  as  fans  in  Europe. ^-*The  priests  g^tterall}^ 
carry  theixi. 


f*'  •  . ,  I 


C  A  ST\ 
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Tn  E  Singalese  ate  divided  into  four  principal  casts. 
That  of  the  Kings — Uagia. 
That  of  the  hrahmms.  , 

That  of  the  t^eltndes. 
That  of  the  Tchouderes. 

The  two  iirst  casts  do  not  exist  in  Ceylon.  That 
of  the  Kings,  i^  divided  into'TcHiiEsnu  Ragi^ 
Vanse,  LiTCiiwi  Ragia  Vanse,  Akkake  RagIa 
Vaxse. 

The  jBrtf/imiw^  distinguish  the  Vcdebrahynine  Vanjie^ 
as  persons  to  be  solely  employed  in  matters  of  reli*- 
gion,  and  in  the  study  of  abstract  sciences ;  other 
Brahmins  as  doctors  of  physic,  and  a  third  class  as 
manufacturers  of  silks  and  stuffs. 

The  Vdendc  cast  is  divided  into  Velende  Vanse^ 
and  IVadighe  Vanse^  commonly  called  Tclietis. — :The 
Tchouderes  comprise  uU  inferior  casts  ;  white  peo- 
ple and  vedas  are  of  no  cast.  But  as  all  these  are  the 
casts  of  ancient  and  fabulous  times,  they  can  only 
be  said  at  present  to  exist  in  books. 

The  following  is  the  order  of  casts  in  Candy, 

Fi  RST,  Vdlal  or  Got  Vanse, — The  Vellales  were  ori- 
ginally labourers,  as  will  appear  from  the  significa- 
tion of  the  words;  "cel  means  a  marshy  field,  (it  for 
the  cultivation  of  rice,  ale  is  desire,  fancy,  love. — 
Vellale  therefore  signifies,  the  attachment  of  people 
of  that  cast  to  places  fit  for  the  cultivation  of  rice. 
They  werei^lso  called  goi-game^  from  goi  labourer 
and  ga?ne  villages.  They  probably  took  this  name 
when  they  united^  themselves  into  a  small  society, 

and 
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sftid  established  themselves  in  the  same  place.  'One 
urouM  be  induced  to  suppose  that  such  a  cast  must 
have  bad  its  origin  in  very  remote  times. — But  we 
find  no  niention  of  it  in  the  ancient  books. — This 
little  society  having  increased  in  power  and  in  nura- 
hcrt,  the  general  term  ot'  ifot-fc^me  was  dropped,  and 
everyone  took  that  of^  s^oi-ranxe,  meanincr  the  lord 
laboHPer. — The  Goi-x^aff.sr.K  or  reflates  form  the  first 
cast  in  Ca^idy.  They  alone  can  hold  the  high  offices 
of  the  state.  Two  casts  dispute  the  second  rank, 
namely,  the  fishermen,  and  the  ChaUias. — The  fish- 
emieft  or  Karaite  cannot  be  of  m^ich  importance  in 
Candy^  as  the  tV//?rf/r/w6*  at  present  can  only  fish  in  the 
rivevs  of  that  kinijdom. 

The  opisfin  of  the  Sale*  or  ChdIUas  is  accounted 
for  in  the  followins:  manner  :  A  certain  number  of 
FMsekarea  Brahmin  Fahanse  went  to  live  together 
in  a  large  house  on  the  continent,  to  carrv  on  a  ma- 
incture  of  stufts.  This  house  was  called  Sale,  and 
increased  to  such  a  size  as  at  hvst  to  become  a  village, 
which  gave  rise  to  tiie  name  Sale -game,  that  was  af- 
terwards given  to  its  inhabitants. — A  great  number 
of  thein  were  invited  over  to  the  Island  by  three  dif- 
ferent Kings,  VioE  Uagia,  1>evenipatisse,  and 
Watimj.  Though  at  first  much  esteemed,  they  had 
not  an  opportunity  of  constantly  exercising  their  ta- 
lents; the  consequence  was,  these  decreased  from  not 
being  sufficiently  employed,  their  influence  fell,  and 
they  becan>e  labourer,  goL — In  the  reign  of  Watt- 
mi,  they  found  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing 
themselves  in  another  way.  The  Portuguese  had 
just  arrived  in  the  Island,  and  wanted  men  to  peel 

the 

♦  Is  not  this  the  name  SaAixij  which  Ptolemy  gives  to  the  Island  of 
Cej^hn^  as  he  does  that  of.  SaAa;  to  the  inhabitants  ?  This  caft  of 
cinnamon  peelers  is  settled  in  thc.fouthern  districts  of  the  Islcnd,  and 
forms  the  principal  part  of  the  population  in  ihc  neighbourhood  of 
PeUt  de  Galle. 
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the  cinnamon.  They  proved  themselves  in  a  short 
time  so  useful  to  the  Portuguese,  who  valued  nothing 
in  the  Island  but  the  cinnamon,  tliat  they  received 
the  title  of  Maha  Bad&y  the  great  department,  pre« 
serving  always  the  name  o^  sale  without  the  addition 
Q^  garni.  Tliey  extended  over  a  tract  of  countiy 
forty  or  fifty  leagues  in  length.  Some  time  after,  the 
termination  as^  was  given  to  many  casts,  such  as  thCi 
PanneaSy  Hounas^  Sec.  and  in  the  same  way,  to  the 
cast  of  SaUy  which  then  became  SaleaSj  by  corrup* 
tion  Tchalias.  Adrian  Ragia  Paksb  Moodilliar 
of  Saleasj  has  written  a  very  curious  work  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  own  cast,  in  which,  several  interesting  ac- 
counts relative  to  Boudhism  are  also  to  be  found*  I 
shall  ^ive,  farther  on,  from  his  book,  an  extract 
made  by  himself. 

N  EXT  to  the  Saleas  and  KdraveSy  are  the  Jagregon. 
Their  employment  is  to  extract  from  the  cocoa  tree, 
from  the  kitoul  and  the  talgahn,  a  liquor  with  which 
they  made  black  sugar. — The  Hounas  are  lime 
makers. — The  Navandana  work  in  gold,  silver,  cop- 
per  and  iron. 

The  Dourave  or  Sourave,  are  those  who  draw  the 
juice  from  the  palm  trees,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Ja- 
greros.  They  make  of  this  juice  Souri  or  Foddya 
liquor,  which  they  ferment  and  then  distil,  by  which 
means  it  becomes  arrack.  The  Europeans  call  them 
Shandos. 

The  Radave. — Washermen  of  the  first  cast.  They 
wash  for  the  preceding  casts,  but  not  for  the  follow- 
ing.— ^They  are  obliged  to  hang  white  cloth  in  the 
Jiouses  wliich  travellers  stop  at,  whenever  a  person  of 
importance  is  to  pass  by. 

'J'he  Kmnavas, — Winnowino- fan  makers. 

The  JamalCy  who  are  to  work  in  the  iron  mines. 
There  are  very  few  people  of  this  cast. 

The  Radcas. — Washermen  of  the  second  class. 


Bereveias 
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Utreceias. — This  cast  includes  all  the  players  on 
fidusical  instruinents,  and  those  who  beat  the  dif- 
ferem  kinds  of  drums. 

.  OltiaSy  the  dancers  and  the  mimics.  The  first  are 
obliged  to  be  on  the  road  when  preat  people  pass  by, 
and* accompany  the  palanquin,  tor  a  length  of  time, 
by  their  extravagant  steps,  which  they  call  dancing* 
The  mimics  put  on  a  mask  of  the  devil  KAKsiiA, 
who  is  very  formidable  here,  and  dance  with  the 
mask  on,  in  order  to  appease  him. 

-The  PadoiMs  are  carriers  of  every  kind.  The 
Gallc  gane  palleas^  those  who  are  charged  with 
cleaning  the  streets. 

The  Rodi^  or  Rodias,  are  the  last  and  vilest  of 
all  the  casts.  If  one  should  touch  a  RoriicfM  evea 
uuintentionally,  one  is  rendered  impair.  These 
wretches  are  oblis^ed  to  throw  themselves  on  the 
ground  on  their  bellies  whenever  they  see  a  vellala 
passing,  who  gravely  walks  over  them.  But  nuture 
seems  to  have  come  to  the  relief  of  these  unfortunate 
beings,  by  giving  to  them  more  beautiful  women  than 
to  any  of  the  other  casts.  But  many  of  them  are 
forced  into  the  harams  of  the  great,  who  have  laid 
it  down  as  a  rule,  that  a  Rodias  m  omau  is  not  im- 
pure tor  the  men  of  superior  casts,  but  only  for  their 
wives.  This  is  the  order  at  present  of  the  different 
casts  in  Candy.  It  is,  howev.cr,  probable,  tl)at  for- 
Hierly  the  order  of  casts  in  this  island  was  not  as  it 
now  is,  but  as  it  exists  on  the  continent.  It  may 
be  considered  singular,  that  there  is  not  a  military 
cast.  But  the  reason  of  it  is,  that  all  the  population 
belonging  of  right  to  the  king,  every  one,  let  liis 
Tank  be  what  it  may,  is  obliged  to  fight  on  receiv- 
ing the  king's  order.  By  this  means  Ire  has  as  many 
soldiers  in  time  of  war  as  he  can  procure  arms  for. 
This  order  of  casts  is  strictly  observed  in  Candy. 
But  no  individual  suffers  in  the  opinion  of  his  cast 
in  doing  for  himself  any  work  that  may  be  within 
the  particular  line  of  another  cast.      Therefore  a 

S  F  VellaU 
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Vellale  may  wash  his  ONvn  linen,  or  fish  for  his  owii 
table;    neither  is   a  Vdlalc  degraded  for  ciiltivat- 
his:  the  2:round  of  a  man  of  inferior  cast';  in  the 
same  way  as  a  Navandane  may  make  a  working  tool 
for  a  Jtodias  :  for  there  are  not  tNvo  species  of  Vet- 
lales  nor  of  Navandanes.     Hut,    as  there  are   two 
kinds  of  washermen,  a  lladave  would  think  it  be- 
neath him  to  wash  for  a  Bcreceias.     In  the  part  of 
the  island  belonging  to  the  English  there  is  a  dif- 
ference in  the  casts,   but  so  confused  as  to  make  it 
difficult  to  give  an  exact  idea  of  them;  the  precise 
line  between  them  not  havino:  been  drawn  in  this 
part  of  the  island.     For  the  last  twenty  years,  tlire 
Salegame,  or  Salens,  or  Mahabade  have  lost,   with 
their  privileges,    the  priority   which   their   greater 
utility  entitled  them  to  over  the  Vcllales.     There  is 
also  another  class  of  inhabitants,   of  whom   many 
authors  have  spoken,   without  knowing  any  thing 
about  them.     They  are  called  Bedas  or  P^edas.     ^fhe 
Bedas  are  of  no  cast ;  but  thev  are  not  considered 
as  impure,  and  enjoy,  as  a  body,  a  certain  degree 
of  consideration.     Thev  Inhabit  the  woods,  and  live 
up  in  the  trees.     They  feed  principally  on  the  game 
they  kill  with  their  arrows,  and  have  the  reputation 
of  being  good  archers.     Their  bows  are  remarkably 
difficult  to  draw.     Their  arrows  have  a  piece  of  iron 
at  the  end,  six  or  eight  inches  long,   and  about  one 
and  a  half  broad.     With  these  they  can  kill  an  ele- 
phant by  striking  him   between  his  eyes,    a  thing 
very  possible  from  the  construction   of  the    bone 
about  that  part.     When  a  Veda  wants  an  iron  lance, 
or  a  tool,   which  is  nearly  the  only  thing  he  may 
stand  in  need  of  tliat  he  cannot  procure  for  himself^ 
he  places  in  the  night,   before  the  door  of  a  smith, 
some  honey  or  game,  together  with  a  model  of  the 
instrument  he  requires  in  wood  or  earth.     In  a  day 
or  two  after,  he  returns  and  finds  the  instrument  he 
has  demanded.     This  good  faith  and  reciprocal  con- 
fidence prove,  at  least,  that  some  honesty  exists  in 

a  country 
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a  country  where  swindling  and  robbery  are  carried 
to  a  great  excess.  They  would  consider  tliemselves 
extremely  criminal  if  they  cheated  a  Bcda^  who, 
from  his  way  of  living,  can  never  impose  upon  them. 
Once  a  year  the  Vedas  send  two  deputies  with  honey 
and  other  little  presents  to  the  king.  When  they 
arrive  at  the  gate  of  the  palace,  they  send  word  to 
his  majesty  that  his  cousins  wish  to  see  him.  They 
are  immediately  introduced.  They  then  kneel,  get 
iip,  and  inquire  of  the  king,  rather  familiarly,  about 
his  health.  The  king  receives  them  well,  takes 
their  presents,  gives  them  others,  and  orders  that 
,  \  certain  marks  of  respect  be  shewn  them  on  their  re- 
.  tiring  from  the  palace.  These  Vedas^  are  black,  like 
^  all  the  Singalesey  notwithstanding  all  that  has  beea 
said  to  the  contrary.     They  inhabit  the  IVanie, 


DEATHS. 

•    ■     .  > 

*  It  is  recommended  by  the  laws  of  Boudhou  to 
.  xecite  some  chapters  on  mortality  near  a  dying  man, 
^'in  which  the  name  of  Boudhou  frequently  recurs. 
p^f  the  dying  man  expire  at  the  instant  this  name  is 
l^i^peated,  his  soul  is  transported  into  one  of  the 
^^I-heavenly  regions.  The  law  ordains  that  the  body 
g^ibe  burnt :  but  this  custom  has  not  been  preserved. 


^'except  among  the  great.     The  people  entertain  an 

ea  that  the  dead  defile  a  place :  they,  therefore, 

rid  of  the  body  immediately  by  burning  it,  or 

rying  it  to  the  neighbouring  forest.     The  house, 

which  a  person  may  have  died,   is  always  deserted 

some  months,  sometimes  for  ever.     The  water 

f  the  sea  is  the  best  to  wash  away  the  impurity: 

d  where  this  cannot  be  had,  thev  use  the  water  of 

stream,   cowdung  and  curcuma.     The  following 

torn  fills  one  with  horror,  particularly  as  the  only 

use  of  it  18  idleness : — When  a  sick  man  is  desixiired 

'^,  the  fear  of  becoming  defiled,  or  of  being  ouliged 

i'  F  2  to 
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to  change  their  liabitation,  induces  those  about  him 
to  take  him  into  a  wood,  in  spite  of  his  cries  and  his 
groans,  and  there  they  leave  him,  perhaps,  in  the 
agonies  of  death.  It  frequently  happens  that  men, 
thus  left,  recover  and  retain  to  their  families,  with- 
out entertaining  the  smallest  resentment  towards 
their  assassins.  This  atrocious  custom  is  commoo 
in  the  poorer  provinces  of  the  kingdom  of  Candy. 


MiSIC. 

if  csic  appears  to  have  been  formerly  cultivated  is 
CtyioiK  and  reduced  into  principles.  There  arc 
pieces  of  music  to  be  seen  in  regular  notes,  in  $om6 
of  the  old  boi^ks  in  the  Pali  tongue.  The  ancieoti 
had  seven  notes,  called  .SW,  Riy  G^7,  A/e,  Pa,  De^ 
XL  Tl;e  gamut  was  termed  Septa  Souere.  There 
was  no  particular  sign  for  these  notes  ;  each  of  them 
being  formed  of  as  many  letters  as  were  nec^sary 
for  tJieir  pronunciation.  It  is  very  probable  that  this 
gamut  answei's  exactly  to  ours,  consequently  this 
would  be  the  way  that  the  beginning  of  an  old 
r.unuct.  known  to  all  the  world,  would  be  written 
in  5.*  i:\:.>vt  u;u<ic  :  pa  ui  ri  pa  ri  sa  ni  de  pa,  pa  pa 
pa  p;i  pa. 

Hv  r  as  t!)eir  music,  in  notes,  has  been  almost 
ent:rtiv  fon^otten,  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover 
ih^u  tiiey  uscil  to  distinguish  the  half  tones,  the 
crv^tciu'ts,  measures,  &c.  &c.  I  have  heard  that 
tr.ere  ::re  two  or  three  pereons  in  Caudy,  who  still 
uuvun^rand  their  n;usic  by  note.  But  I  hope  yet  to 
vV  ;;;  Ic  to  collect  son.ething  that  may  give  an  insight 
!:^to  tj.c  ancient  r.uisic  of  the  Shigalese.  It  is  in  til 
I  roKib/i:ty  ti^e  san:e  as  that  of  the  Indiana  of  the 
vvnt.nent*  Noihicg  can  be  more  unpleasant  than 
tJv  vV*fir-*>*t  ai:^  M heti;er  sung  or  played  on  cither 
kK>d  of  their  cuitars;.  Their  trumpet"  produces  the 
Kivv^:  4unoY:r.g  :^oacd  I  c\-er  heard  j  yet  they  are  fond 

4  of 
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of  it  to  distraction.  They  consecrate  it  to  the  tem- 
ples and  to  the  king.  Its  name  is  Hoven&ve,  Their 
born,  called  Kombove,  is  as  unpleasant  as  the  for- 
mer. They  have  a  kind  of  hautboy  that  is  not  quite 
as  insupportable  as  their  other  instruments,  and 
lirhich  might,  perhaps,  in  the  hands  of  an  able 
player,  be  made  to  give  some  pleasing  tones;  it  is 
termed  NalavL  They  have  four  species  of  drums. 
The  first  Daoul  is  long  and  narrow.  They  beat  it 
"urith  a  curved  stick,  called  Daoul  Kadipoue,  and 
use  only  their  left  hand  to  it.  The  Tammetam  is  a 
kind  of  kettle  covered  with  a  skin  on  the  top,  and 
beat  with  an  instrument  called  Kaddipow.  The  Ra^ 
bani  is  nearly  similar  to  our  timbrel ;  but  it  has  no 
bells.  They  slide  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  on  it, 
and  hold  it  with  the  left :  women  play  on  it  also. 
They  place  it  on  the  ground,  and  three  or  four  to* 
gether  beat  it  in  time  for  many  hours  together, 
•without  being  in  time.  The  Odikie  is  the  best  of  all  ■ 
their  drums,  and  is  certainly  capable  of  producing  a 
good  efi^ect  in  a  piece  of  music.     It  is  veiy  narrow 

-  considering  its  length.  The  two  extremities  of  it 
ar6  tied  by  catgut  strings  to  the  belt,  on  which  the 
instrument  hangs;  this  belt  goes  over  the  shoulder. 
They  squeeze  the  drum  occasionally  with  the  left 
elbow,  and  strike  it  with  their  right  hand.  The 
pressure  on  the  instrument,  by  stretching  it  more  or 
less,  makes  it  produce  different  tones.  The  Tain^ 
metam  is  used  in  the  feasts  of  the  great,  and  always 
precedes  them  in  their  iournevs.  It  is  a  necessarv 
part  of  the  music  to  be  played  before  the  temple 
morning  and  evening.  In  fine,  it  is  an  essentially 
necessary  instrument  upon  all  occasions  that  attract 
.tke  attention  and  consideration  of  the  public.  The 
'M^buni  is  more  adapted  for  the  feasts  of  friends ;  the 
^ilkumi  is  used  at  all  times.     But  the  Odikie  is  the 

.  instrument  of  the  men  of  taste.     A  player  on  it  is, 

t    iD^Dsequently,  paid  more  liberally  than  those  -on  the 

^   Daoul  or  Tammetam. 

{■:■  2  F3  The 
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Th  e  Simgalese  are  Tcry  fond  of  hearing  aongs.  A 
great  man,  (when  traveUingO  has  often  onesfaiger 
before  and  another  behind  his  palanquin.  Thcyeach  in 
their  turn  sing  stanzas  of  an  indeterminate  kn^ ; 
as  it  happens  at  times  that  the  singer,  animated  by 
his  subject,  grives  some  verses  extemporcL  Tm 
song^  are  either  religious,  in  which  case  diey  extol 
the  virtues  of  Bocdhou  and  other  gods ;  or  tlMyare 
historical,  and  then  they  praise  the  virtuous  actions 
of  some  of  their  kin^  or  relate  a  love  adventuie. 
In  all  cases  the  air  of  the  songs  is  moumfuL  I  have 
never  heard  what  can  be  called  gay  masic  mmnog 
the  Sinhalese  ;  ard  I  think  it  would  be  verv  difficult 
to  put  any  into  note :  for  the  measure  is  incr^saDriy 
changing,  and  the  movement  remaining  the  same; 
always  slow.  It  b  what  is  generally  called  the  ant 
dante. 


Abridgment  of  the  History  of  the  CHAi.fAS,  ij 
Adriax  Ragia  Paksk,  a  Chief  of  that  Cast. 

1st-  After  the  world  hid  bern  destroyed,  and 
pluneeci  into  obscurily,  a  Brahme  descended  from 
on  IiiciK  anil  n:aiie  it  ::>hine  with  his  bright  liiiht. 

•-li.  A  great  nun- beret  other  Lrahmtf  descended 
at  the  >cin.e  time,  and  inhabited  the  regions  of  the 
air.   Mhtre  tliey  enjoyed  perfect  happiness 

Sd.  One  of  rho*  Brakm^4.  wi-^mng  to  know  the 
ta>re  of  the  tarrh,  pnrs^sed  it  betwttfn  tw^o  of  his 
firger^,  ar.d  fo;:rd  it  p>s>ej.*ed  of  the  s'.»"eetesl 
tJ^vour.  Froir  tliat  time  he  and  the  other  Brahmiiu 
ft\i  en  it  tin  :i:o  space  of  c>Oj>«>  years,  till  dreading 
tha:  ::  wouM  le  entire!/  c-^r.^umed.  from  the  srreat 
u>e  they  u:^ce  o:  it.  thry  divided  it  equailv  amongst 
their,  that  each  nrght  be  <L:re  of  :l  certain  portion; 
but  ti;?^  urifortucite  idea  of  liiviciag-  it  destroyed  the 
deuc:^>us  davour  o:  the  ejxrh. 

4tk 
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'  4th.  After  which  Chance  produced  a  species  of 
mushroom,  called  Mattika  or  Jessathow,  on  which 
they  lived  for  15,000  years.  But  being  determined 
to  make  an  equal  division  of  this  also,  they  lost  it. 
Luckily  for  them,  another  creeping  plant,  called 
Badrilata  grew  up,  on  which  they  fed  for  35,000^ 
years,  but  which  they  lost  for  the  same  reason  as  the 
former  ones. 

5th.  Fortune  still  remained  true  to  them;  for 
there  grew  up  a  large  tree  called  Kalp6workse,  of 
which  there  is  an  immense  number  in  Outonroz&kou- 
rowdzvipe.  This  tree  gave  them  food  for  5,200,000 
years.  But  the  old  idea  having  crept  in  among 
them,  it  perished. 

6th.  They  afterwards  lived  on  an  odoriferous 
grain  called  Soiaingiate-el  for  f^5^000  years,  which 
they  lost  for  the  same  reason  as  their  former. 

7tji.  They  then  found  another  grain  called 
Sowendty  which  served  them  as  food  for  sixty  thou- 
sand years,  at  the  end  of  which  they  were  deprived 
of  it. 

8th.  These  different  kinds  of  food  changed  their 
nature ;  and  from  spirits  they  became  matter  in  a 
human  shape,  having  bones,  flesh,  and  blood.  And 
having  imbibed  wicked  ideas,  they  became  herma- 
phrodites^ and  communicated  carnally  witli  each 
other.  The  consequence  was,  that  they  lost  all  their 
ancient  glory. 

pth.  Some  of  these  Brahmins  disliking  the  method 
of  living  of  the  others,  retired  into  the  woods. 
There  they  divided  themselves  into  three  sets ;  one 
s^t  gave  itself  the  name  of  Ved6  Brahmin6y  and  took 
to  the  study  of  the  four  sciences,  called  Tehadourveda.  . 
This  set  is  employed  in  teaching  men  virtue,  and  in- 
structing them  in  a  knowledge  of  the  heavenly  doc- 
trine. Another  set  took  the  appellation  o^Same  Brah- 
minSy  and  it  interests  itself  about  the  temporal  con- 
cerns of  men.     The  last  set  is  called  Feskare  Brah- 
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f,   and   manufactures  gold   stuffii;    this  is  the 
meaning  of  PeskarL 

10th.  Tu£Y  all  assembled  and  reflected  deeply  oa 
their  ancient  glory,  which  was  so  great  as  to  have 
g^ven  light  to  the  world:  and  rhey  repented  of  the 
sin  which  had  pluqgcd  them  into  obscurity. 

lltiu  They  in  conscauence  prayed  together,  and 
obtained  a  new  light  under  the  name  of  Souria  (sun) 
which  is  fifty  yoduns  in  circumference.  This  word, 
literally,  is  firmness  and  wisdom.  At  the  time  Vai' 
vasvata  (son  of  the  sun)  appeared  in  all  his  beauty 
and  happiness.  *  Thirty  hours  after,  the  sun  se^ 
and  the  light  was  turned  into  darkness.  They  again 
prayed,  and  obtained  another  luminary,  called  Cim- 
dria  (moon),  and  which  signifies  reunion,  and  has 
forty- nine  yoduns  of  circumference. 

I'Jth.  Then  they  were  obliged  to  labour  for  their 
bread,  and  they  began  to  steal  from  one  another. 
In  this  predicament  they  elected  a  chief,  and  agreed 
t^at  whatever  punishment  he  should  decree,  they 
•would  enforce.  This  chief  was  that  splendid,  beau- 
tiful, and  perfectly  happy  being,  the  son  of  the  sun. 
They  called  him  Maha  Samette,  meaning  the 
grand  or  unanimous  election ;  and  they  appointed 
him  king  4,320,000  years  after  the  descent  of  the 
Brahmh  from  the  aerial  regions. 

13th.  FiiOxM  him  have  descended  all  the  Maha 
Samette,  the  cast  of  kings,  which  has  been  divided 
into  five  casts  equally  eminent.  The  first,  called 
Sourie  Vanse ;  the  second,  Litcht  Viragie  Vanst; 
the  third,  Katch'ieragie  Vami ;  the  fourth,  Sakera* , 
gia  Vanse;  the  fiftli,  Okkakeragie  Vansi.  These 
five  casts  have  always  filled  the  station  of  sove- 
reigns. 

14th.   Th*:  Hermaphrodites y    of  whom   \\t  have 

spokeQ 

♦  The  Stngalese  divide  the  ft^chthemeron  into  sixty  hour9|  thirty 
fox  the  da)',  and  thirty  for  the  night. 
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Spoken  (No.  8)  produced  two  casts;  the  Velendes, 
who  knowing  nothing  of  agriculture,  took  to  trade, 
and  are  now  called  Tchittes  ;  and  the  FadighS,  dis- 
tinct from  the  former,  but  also  traders.  All  the 
other  Brahmh  were  called  Tchouderh,  a  general 
term  for  all  inferior  casts. 

J  5  th  Many  books,  such  as  the  DampouvavS^ 
the  AttotivavS,  and  the  Nckalikav^  speak  of  Peskare 
Srahrnines  who  were  kings.  The  book  Sedipekate 
taken  from  the  SouthsetkrS,  and  the  Somianamekey 
written  by  the  king  Melidow,  establishes  the  order 
of  casts  in  the  following  manner :  Kings,  Brahmines^ 
Chittis,  Grahapatis.  Tfiirty-five  Peskari  Brahmines 
were  kings  in  the  country  of  Damhedive  (the  conti- 
nent) and  the  lands  annexed  to  it,  such  as  MakkandS, 
JUahapatoonu,  Kasi,  Gadahare,  Kourozv,  and  Sgu^ 
loupatounow.  Here  follows  the  manner  in  which. 
Ceylon  became  inhabited.  Ceylon  is  a  small  island, 
at  a  little  distance  from  Damhediv^,  about  one  hun- 
dred yoduns  in  circumference.  It  was  for  many 
years  a  savage  island,  and  was  inhabited  by  devils, 
A  descendant  of  the  first  king  of  DambedhS  Maha- 
J5AMETE  arrived  there.  He  was  called  Vige  Kou- 
HAREA,  and  was  the  son  of  Vagowragia.  This 
prince  Vige  had  acted  very  unjustly  towards  his 
father's  subjects.  And  his  father,  recollecting  that 
BouDHOu  had  foretold  that  his  son  Vige  would  be 
king  of  Ceylon,  made  him  embark  with  700  giants, 
and  ordered  them  all  to  go  in  search  of  the  island  of 
C^lon.  They  departed  with  a  fair  wind  for  the 
mountain,  Saman  cle  Sripade]  which  they  perceived 
at  a  distance,  and  lauded  at  Tamine  in  the  IVany. 
Vige  destroyed  all  the  devils,  and  cultivated  the 
lands.  He  then  sent  large  presents  to  the  king  of 
Paiindi,  whose  daughter  he  demanded  and  obtained 
in  marriage.  The  princess  brought  700  young  girls 
with  her,  and  servants  and  artists  of  every  descrip- 
tion. The  700  giants  married  the  700  girls;  Vige 
wedded  the  princess,    and  declared  himself  l^ing. 

Some 
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Some  time  after,  Vige  Ragia  made  other  presents 
to  his  father-in-law,  who,  in  return,  sent  him  some 
Phka7'e  Brahmines.  Vige  received  them  well, 
granted  them  lands  and  honours,  and  they  employed 
themselves  in  makinii:  ma<>:niiicent  2:old  stuffs  for  the 
King  and  queen.  He  died  after  thirty-eight  years 
reign.  The  descendants  of  these  P(\skare  Brahniines 
neglected  the  art,  gave  themselves  up  to  agriculture, 
and  lost  the  name  of  Phkare  with  their  talent. 
While  the  king,  Devenivetisse,  reigned  in  Cey/ow, 
the  king  of  DambedivS,  Dhaumasouke,  sent  him 
the  holy  tree,  called  Snemababodlueuvahanfic^  and 
100  Pcskare  Brahmines,  on  whom  he  heaped  riches 
and  honours.  Devenipetissk  received  them  with 
attention,  and  granted  them  greater  honours  than  they 
had  received  from  Dharmasouke.  The  Peakares 
manufactured  stuffs  for  the  king,  but,  .like  their 
predecessors,  soon  lost  their  art,  and  took  to  agri- 
culture. Another  king  of  Cei/lon,  called  Vige  Sa- 
vakkremebahow,  (also  called  Vat i me,)  sent  pre- 
sents to  the  king  Holie,  and  obtained  several  from 
him,  and  several  Peskare  Brahm'nies,  to  whom  he 
gave  rubies,  j)earls,  elephants,  lands,  slaves,  &c. 
The  descendants  of  these  are  called  Salens  Game. 
It  is  said  in  the  book  Salicgesoutrc,  that  they  lived 
in  the  village  Salcagame.  which  means  the  village  of 
liouses  or  buildings.  This  village  was  afterwards 
called  Clielow.  This  place  gave  the  name  afterwards 
to  the  cast :  some  Europeans  sliortly  after  arrived  iu 
Ccylorij  who  employed  tlie  Peskare  Bralim'mes  or 
Salcagame  to  gather  cinnamon.  And  as  this  was 
the  most  valable  article  in  the  island  to  the  Euro- 
peans, they  called  the  department  which  furnished 
It  Mahabade,  Bade  signifies  tax;  therefore  Maha- 
bade  means  great  tax. 

It  is  certain  that   the   Saleas^    at  ])resent  called 
Challias^  descend  from  a  very  high  cast,   and  that 
they  have  always  been  held   in   great  estimation; 
having,    except  in  late  times,    been  constantly  ex- 
empted 
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cmpted  from  paying  -taxes,  and  enjoyed  great  ho- 
nours. 

All  that  we  have  said  is  to  be  found  in  the  fol- 
low ing  books. 

LIST  OF  BOOKS. 

Dirghinelaie,  or  DiLmftghie.^ An  extract  from 
the  laws  of  Boudhou.     (Pali)  A 

Angothrinekaie, — Another  extract  more  copious. 
(Pali) 

Samouthnikaie,--i\.  collection  of  the  writings  of 
Bou  DHou.     (  Pali  ) 

GiatekeathoovavL — A  very  ancient  description  of 
the  transmigrations  of  Boudhou,  divided  into  550 
books.     (Singalese. ) 

Sare  Sangrehe, — History  of  Boudhou  written  by 
a  wise  man;  very  much  esteemed.     (Singalese.) 

Darma  Prcdipikave. — Darmd  signifies  a  collection 
of  the  laws  of  Bou  dhou.  Predipikave  demonstrates 
that  the  author  is  a  doctor,  Tnamed  Gouronlo- 
GOMi;)  it  is  a  kind  of  commentary.  (Sanscrit^) 
Paliy  Singalese. 

Sotunanghele  Ilia  Sininam  othouvave. — An  explana- 
tion of  the  sacred  rejoicings.      (Pali.) 

Vanse  Dipikave.  —  The  candlestick  of  the  higher 
casts  :  by  a  king  named  Milidon. 

Balavetare. — A  grammar  of  the  Pali  language. 
Bal6  ignorant ;  avetare  that  instruct. 

Pali  Nigamloo  SannL — A  Tali  and  Singalese  dic- 
tionary.    Aiga/hloo,  dictionary;  Sani^  translated. 

Pali  Date'7ua7igiusL — A  collection  of  Pali  verbs. 
Dai^i  verb ;  mangiusi,  chest. 

Pali  Ni2:andoo. — A  Pali  dictionarv. 

Ragia  Ratnakere. — History  of  the  kings  of  Cei/- 
ion.     Ragia^  kingi  Rataakere,  sea. 

Sarasvatti  llaktSe/je  Potte. — A  Sanscrit  grammar, 
the  explanation  of  wliich  is  also  in  Sanscrit.     Saras- 

vatti,    ,^ 
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vtf//»,  the  goddess  of  science ;  Kmkarene^  grammar; 
Potte^  book. 

Pali  Sahdemaltwe.  A  collection  of  Pali  names  de- 
clined, and  translated  in  Cingalese.  Sabde,  name; 
malavCt  chain. 

Pane  Da/iam  Pofie.  Explanations  of  Boudhou. 
Pane^  discourse;  Daham,  religion;   PottCj   book. 

Pooffia  bailie.  History  or  ofTerings  made  to 
Boudhou.  Poogidy  offerings;  Faiiie,  a  creeping 
plant. 
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FwiiLr.  Biilioor,— Mother,  Mshua. 
Br^um,   (irand-iUughter  of   Uhniuti 

Bom  in  the  fort  of  Kal 
qad,  AH.9,3. 

Gio\™ed  lit  UkbDrahad 
ooluwwul.  A-  H.  9J7. 

I'illu,     Huunia,yooii, —  Mother: 
Humeedu     Banou     Begum,    Qraiid- 
diughti'i  of  lihmud  Jain. 

Born  in  the  fort  of  Ui.: 
L«hor,  Sunday,  jth  Ruju 

Cranned  in  ih.:  £cdg;ih 
of  Lahuor,  Friday,  jih  R 

r.Noor 
Juunut 

Fiili  r,     Ukbuf.  —  Mother,     the 
Daughter  of  R^a  Biliiiree  MuL 

Bom  in  the  <owo  of  1 
Soobu  of   Ukbutab^d,  U* 
ooluwwul.  A.H.977. 

Crowned    Thurgiliv, 
A  H.  1014,  in  Che  fort  of 
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Da  ee,    Diutl'ter  of  Raja  Milduno, 
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Fih^T.  Umerr  Tuniglii^e,— Mo- 
ihcr,  Tuteuiu  Khanum. 

Bom  .in  iLe  town  of  Ko 
ban,  Anjiii  Hcgin,  736 — 
Eulukh,  Wcdii^jday,  nth 

ihahju- 

Falh-T,  U.ns=:r  Tyn^oor. 

..  Born  in  thedty.of  Sum 
Riihecjoosiianec,  A.  H    ^(, 
ijih  ahobjn,  A.  H.  807, 
>ud  Sumurqund. 

I'jlhcr.    Mceran    Shiih,— MotliQ-, 
Mihr  Dcxh. 

Eorn.      ,  .     . 
Crowned  *4lh   Zceqad, 

IbODSU'- 

fillicr,  Suul.iQ  Mooiiummutl  Mir- 

BnrnA.H.Sj:,  inthc 
Crowiitd  A.  H.  8jj,  in 

Onmr 

Fathtr,  Suolmn  Uboo  iu,cej. 

Bo'in  in  Ii.djan,  in  Sumi 
Cro«TKd  in  Iniljan.  in  I 

t.-^h.ta- 

FatKcr,    Oumur    Shykh  Mlrja^— 
M-thfr,   Qootliwq    Niasr    Khinuin, 
daughtKt  of  Yoonui  Khsn,  of  ihe  fa- 
mily «f  Chnngci  KJian. 

Born  in  Furghinii,  fith 
Crowned  h[:[\ve«u  lodjd 
»™,  A.  H.  893. 

^en' 

F«)n;r,  Balioor,— Mother,  Mahum 

Born  in  the  fort  of  Kal 

qad,   A.H.SI13. 

Crowned  a:  Ukburabjd 
Dolnwwui.  A.H.  937. 

rjtliir,     Hijuim  yooii,  —  Mother. 
Huipecdu     Bjnoo     Begum,    Gnind- 
daughtet  of  Uhmud  j*iii. 

Bom  in  the  fort  of  Urn 
Lahor,  Sunday,  jlh  fiu;u 

Crowned  in  the  Eedgah 
of  Lahuor,  Friday,  jih  H 

Juunat 

Fitli  r,     Ulcbur,  —  Mother,     the 
Daughltr  of  Ri.ja  Bihaiec  Mul. 

Eorn  in  »he  town  of  ] 
Soubu  of   Ukburab'd,  W 
Doluwwul,  A.  H.  977. 

Cmwnrd    Tliursday, 
A.  H.  1014,  Lt  the  fort  of 

■A'- 

I'allicr,    Juhangeer.— Mother,  Jot 
Bi  =e,    Daufehtu-  of  Roji  Muliiuno. 
BoODd.U. 

Bom  in  ihe  city  of  JLah 
bee.ooluwHul,  A.  H.  looc 

Crowned  in  the  fort  t 
Jiunade!,oos»anee,  A.  H.  . 

(   **s   ) 


XVII. 

Demonstration  of  the   I2th  Axiom  of  the 

first  hook  of  Euclid, 

BY  THE  REV.  PAUL  LIMRIOL 
Prop.   1,  Fig.  1,  2. 


If  two  right  lines, 
m  a  and  o  c,  be  equal 
and  perpendicular  to  the 
same  right  line  a  c,  and 
a  right  line  vi  o  be 
drawn  joining  their 
terms ;  a  perpendicular 
«6,  let  fall,  from  any 
point  n,  in  the  line  m  a, 
upon  the  line  a  c,  is 
equal  to  mazzco. 


Proof,  n  b  cannot  be  greater  that  m  a^  nor  less 
than  it. 

Produce  a  c,  tillc  e=fl  c;  erect  a  perpendicular 
c  iiza  7»,  draw  the  right  line  ob^  take  c  d^za  b  ;  erect 
a  perpendicular  dk.  Now,  if  the  figure  maco  be  ap- 
plied to  occs  so  that  the  ppint  a  may  fall  upon  c, 
and  the  line  ac  on  c  e,  the  point  A  will  fall  upon  dy 
and  c  upon  c;  and  since  the  angfes  at  a^  b^  c,  d,  and 

e  are 
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e  are  all  right  angles,  m  a  will  coincide  with  c  Oj  nb 
with  A:rf,  and  o  c  with  ^e,  but  m  a'=.c  o:=:s  e  bv  con- 
struction  ;  therefore  the  point  7n  will  coincide  with 
0,  and  the  point  o  with  j,  therefore  the  line  mo  will 
coincide  with  on;  but  the  line  b  n  coincides  ^nthrf  A:, 
therefore  the  point  n  will  coincide  with  k  :  therefore 
b  n:=:d  k.  Now  if  w  A  be  supposed  greater  or  less 
than  m  a,  take  hpzzam'^zocz^-dr^  take  oi^zpn^  draw 
the  right  lines  p  /,  p  o,  r  i,  r  o ;  now  it  is  obvious, 
from  the  construction,  that  the  figure  p  b  d  r  i  may 
be  placed  upon  the  figure  ocarnUy  so  that  thepoints 
p  8c  0,  b  Sc  c,  d  8c  a,  r  8c  m,  and  i  &  ?i  shall  coincide ; 
but  the  points  o,  w,  ;«,  are  in  one  right  line  ;  there- 
fore the  points  p,  i,  r,  are  also  in  one  right  line; 
therefore  p  i,  /  r,  form  one  right  line :  now  produce 
p  Oy  and  it  must  meet  i  r  in  some  point  as  u  ;  and 
therefore  two  right  lines  p  i  ti,  p  o  u  would  include 
a  space,  which  is  absurd.  Therefore  n  b  cannot  be 
greater  nor  less  than  ma:-  therefore  n  b:=*m a    Q  E  D. 


a 


Prop.  2d,  Fig.  3d,  4th,  5th. 

d  If  tM^o  equal  right  lines  a  c,  b  d^ 
be  perpendicular  to  thc;  same  right 
line  a  by  and  a  right  line  c  rf  be 
drawn  joining  their  tenns  ;  1st. 
The  angles  a  c  d,  b  d  c  will  be 
equal;  I2dly,  the  angles  ^/ct/,  bdc 

b  will  be  right  angles;  and  3dly,  the 
right  line  c  d  will  be  equal  to  a  b. 


Draw  the  right  lines  a  d,  b  c :  in  the  right  angle 
triangles  c  a  b,  d  b  a  the  sides  containing  the  right 
angles  are  equal  by  construction,  therefore  (by  4.  1.) 
Hid'=:b  c,  therefore  the  triangles  a  c  d,  b  a  c  are  mu- 
tually equilateral,  therefore  the  angles  a  c  d,  bdc^ 
which  are  opposed  to  the  equal  sides  a  d,  b  c,  are 

equal  (by  8,  1.) 

2dly. 
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Fig.  4. 


m 


Sdly.     From  any  point  m,  in  the  line  c  d,  let  fall 

d    a  perpendicular  to  the  line  ab: 

"  by  tlic  1st  proposition,  m  w^iac 

-zil)  d ;    therefore,   by   the   fore- 

goinji^  part,  n  vi  c:=:a  c  m'rzb  d  m 

— ://  m  din  m  c^  n  m  d  are  right 

Y  angles :  consequently  ac  d^  b  d  c 


a     n 


are  also  right  angles. 


/v«r.  5. 


a   m 


Sdly.  Draw  the  right  line  d  a  ;  the  angle  a  c  dh 
c  da  right  angle    by  the  2d 

part,  and  therefore  equal  to 
a  b  c  ;  and  the  sides  a  c\  b  d 
are  ecjual  by  construction  ; 
now  if  fl  6  be  not  equal  to 
c  d,  take  b  m  either  greater 
or  less  than  a  by  which  shall  be  equal  to  c  d ;  and 
draw  the  right  line  dm,  and  since  a  c  d  h  a  right 
angle,  by  the  foregoing  part,  and  therefore  equal  to 
a  b  dy  and  a  cznb  d  by  construction,  and  also  d  c:=: 
b  m  by  supposition;  d  m  will  bp  ccpial  to  d a  (4,  1,) 
and  therefore  the  angle  dmwizdam  (5,  1,)  but  dma  is 
an  obtuse  angle  (16,  I,)  therefore  two  angles  of  a 
triangle  would  be  grt^ater  than  two  right  angles, 
contrary  to  17,  1,  of  the  Elements;  therefore  i  « 
cannot  be  greater  nor  less  than  d  c  :  c  d^a  b^ 
Q.  £.  D. 

Prop.  3d.   Fig.  6. 

If  two*  right  lines  a  c, 
b  dj  be  perpendicular  to 
the  same  right  line  a  b  ; 
and  from  any  point  c,  in 
one  line,  be  drawn  c  d,  per- 
pendicular to  the  other  ; 
a  c:=zb  d,  and  therefore  c  d=a  /;,  and  the  angle  a  c  d 
a  right  angle. 

Suppose 


fV^.  6. 


^mi  ■  -       *  - 


a 
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Fig.  7. 


Suppose  a  c  to  be  greater  or  less  than  b  rf,  take 
a  ozib  d  and  draur  do  :  now,  since  a  o'^h  d,  b  d  o 
will  be  a  right  angle  (prop.  2)  and  therefore  equal  to 
b  d  Cy  which  is  inij>ossible  :  a  c  cannot  be  greater  nor 
less  than  b  d:-  a  c^ib  rf,  and  tlierefore  (by  the  fore- 
going proposition)  c  d=a  b  and  a  c  d  a.  right  angle. 
QED. 

prop,  4* 

■ 

If  two  right  Iifies, 
0  71,  bo,  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  same  riglit 
line  a  b,  be  cut  by  a 
right  line  r  s ;  tlfe 
alternate  angles  will 
be  equal ;  the  exter- 
nal angle  equal  to 
the  internal  remote  angle  on  the  same  side  of  the 
cutting  line;  and  the  two  internal  angles,  on  the 
same  side,  equal  to  two  right  angles. 

If  the  cutting  line  r  s  be  perpendicular  to  one  of 
the  given  lines,  it  v/ill  be  perpendicular  to  the  other 
(by  the  foregoing  prop. )  and  tlierefore  all  the  angles 
right,  and  consequently  equal. 

If  the  cutting  fine  r  ^  be  not  perpendicular,  draw 
the  perpendicular  c  in,  d  c  ;  by  the  former  proposi- 
tion c  m'=La  b'=ze  d ;  also  the  angle  ni  d  e  3.  right  an- 
gle;:-by  the  ^d  prop,  ce^ind:-  the  triangles  ced, 
cmd,  are  mutually  equilateral ;  and  therefore  (8.  1.) 
ecdzicdm;  and  consequently  their  complements  ncd 
axid  bdc  are  equal ;  again  bdszzrdo'=iacs ;  again  acd 
+bdc=mdc+bdc'=:to  two  right  angles.     QED. 


Prop. 
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H9 


Prqp.  5,  Fig-  8,  9,  10. 


Fig.  8. 


If  two  right  lines, 
ae.  do,  stand  upon  a 
right  line  ^rf,  so  that 
the  two  internal  an- 

f^les  e  a  dy  o  d  b  are 
tss  than  two  right 
angles,  tKe  lines  a  e,  rf  o,  produced  on  t!)e  same  side 
of.ab,  shall  meet.  N.  B.  This  is  the  li^th^xiom  of 
the  1st  book  of  Euclid. 

1st  Let  one  of  the  lines,  a  e,  he  perpendicular  to 
adf  and  consequently  the  angle  id  a  acute  (by  Sup- 
position) from  any  point  s,  in  the  line*  d  i,  let  fall  a 
perpendicular  x  c,  meeting  ad  in  c;  take  .vo  i=  dx; 
produce  CcT;  draw  the  perpendiculars  oA,  ou.  Now 
m  the  triangles  o^vu^dxc^  tile  angles  at  x  are  vertical, 
and  those  at  f/  and  c  right  angles,  and  the  side  ox 
equal  to  .rrf,  :cd::zou.  (26.  l.)=bc  (prop.  3d.) 
therefore,  if  from  the  line  da  be  taken  parts  equal  to 
cdj  till  the  whole  be  exhausted,  and  from  d  i  pro- 
d]iced  be  taken  the  same  number  of  parts  zz  to  dx.  and 
right  lines  be  drawn  from  the  several  points  of  divi- 
sion in  di  to  the  corresponding  points  of  division  in 
ady  these  lines  will  be  all  perpendicular  to^sfrf,  but  the 
last  of  them  either  coincides  with  at  or  falls  beyond 
it :  di  must  meet  ae. 


Fig.  9. 


G 


.  I F  both  the  lines  a  e, 
di  form  acute  angles 
with  fl  dy  erect  the  per- 
pendicular aw:  by  the 
last  case  d  i  must  meet 
am,  and  therefore  roust 
first  meet  a  e. 
G  Fig. 
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"l 


Kis.  10. 


T  f  the  Anj 
obtuse,  eitc 
(licubv  ax, 
anijlc  £■(/()= 
,!■  "Ii  d^od 
,  ,.  ,j.-ud^od, 
«  ■  "  _  *^  less  than  t«- 
(»Iea :  therefore  oMa  is  acute,  and  ilitrefoi 
more  acute,  tliercfoie  d  i  must  meet  a  x  i 
fast)  suppose  in  ;,  take  i/ii  =:  ai  Itt  fall  a  p 
iar  ttl>t  produce//  />  till  it  meet  do  (Ist 
tuke  a  e  =  (/o  and  diau'  the  ri<^ht  Unci 
tl)(5  trian>;les  fr/iaud  odii.  en  :^do.  and  /li::^ 
struction  ;  and  these  sides  eoiit:iin  equal 
=r  odit  therefore  (4.  l )  aie  =  t/iio  =  (propoait 
ti/e  +  aid  me  ('(jiiiil  to  tivo  liglit  aiij^les,:- 
arc  one  riglir  line,:-  d u  and  a  e  iiiect  in,<;, 
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XIX, 

An  Account  of  the  Bazeegurs,  a  sect  com^ 

tnonly  denominated  Nuts  *. 

BY  CAP+AiN  David  iiichardson. 

A  PERUSAL  of  Grellman's  disisei-tation  on  thd 
Gipsies  of  Europe,  in  ^Wlich  this  country  is  consi- 
dered as  having  given  birth  to  that  wandering  race, 
induced  me  to  commence  an  inquiry  into  the  man- 
ners of  a  people  in  Hindoostan  denominated  Nuts, 
whose  mode  of  life  seamed  somewhat  to  assimilate 
with  his  description.  It  is  my  intention,  should  this, 
my  first  endeavour,  niedt  with  approbation,  to  pursue 
this  line  of  investigation  still  farther,  and  from  time 
to  time  I  may  be  enabled  tof  bring  forwards  shbrt 
sketches  of  the  tribes  within  the  Company's  pro- 
viirces,  who,  being  in  other  respects  too  insignificant 
for  the  pages  of  the  historian,  may  have  hitherto 
been  passed  over  unnoticed,  althdugh  many  of  their 
usages  and  ceremonies  may  still  merit  a  detail,  as  de* 
tached  facts  in  the  general  history  of  mankind.  Strict- 
ly speaking,  these  people  might  be  denominated  p/^^^r^ 
or  actors y  from  their  Persian  name  of  Bazee-gur^ 
which  may  be  literally  rend'ered  sl  juggler  or  tricker; 
but  the  appellation  of  Nut  pctends  to  several  tribes, 
and  properly  belongs  to  many  more;  each  party 
having  blanched  out  and  forftied  itself  into  a  distinct 
sect,  agreeably  to  the  habits  of  life  or  modes  of  Sub- 
sistence which  necessity  and  local  circumstances  may 
have  induced  them  to  adopt,  as  their  own  peculiar 
calling  or  art. 

The  Bazeegurs  are  subdivided  into  seven  fas(;s,  viz. 
the  Chareey  Atjk  hjiyj^cp,^  Bynsa^  Purhutteej   Kal- 

Go  2  koor 

.    *  For  the  fbllowhig  and  other  explanatory  notes,  I  am  indebted  t9 
the  ktndneis  of  a  friend. 
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A-oor,  Dorkinee  and  Gungtear;  but  the  difference 
seems  only  in  name,  for  thev  live  toffctlier  and  inter- 
marry  as  one  people :  they  say  they  are  descended 
from  four  brothers  of  the  same  family. 

Tliey  profess  to  be  Moofutmam  ♦,  that  is,  they 
undergo  circumcision,  andf  at  their  weddings  and 
burials  a  Qaseeand  il/oo/Z/i  attend  to  read  the  service; 
thus  far  and  no  farther  are  thev  Aloosulmans.  Of 
the  prophet  they  seem  to  have  little  knowledge,  and 
though  in  the  creed  which  some  of  them  can  in  dis- 
tinctly recollect,  they  repeat  his  titles,  yet  when 
questioned  on  the  subject,  they  can  give  no  further 
account  of  him,  than  that  he  was  a  Saint  or  Peer, 
They  acknowledge  a  God,  and  In  all  -their  hopes  and 
fears  address  him,  except  when  such  address  might 
be  supposed  to  interfere  in  Tansyifs  department,  a 
famous  musician  who  flourished,  I  believe,  in  the 
time  of  Ukbur,  and  whom  they  consider  as  their 

tutelary 

*  A  person  well  versed  in  the  Eastern  langaages,  will  often  be  able 
to  tell  the  nation  to  which  any  professional  man  really  belongs,  from 
the  name  he  assumes  as  such.  When  a  Ssnar  or  goldsmith  is  termed 
Zurgur  or  Sadu-kar^  he  will  in  general  uc  a  Moofulmany  and  in  this 
way  we  meet  with  Jsr,lahay  Mcchee  Durzecy  Huuim^  ^isukhauy 
'Moyswwiviry  Met.anjecy  instead  of  the  Hindwwee  wori>  ^antety  Cbu- 
vtary-  Socjeey  \aeey  Kiithuky  Partdfy  Cbitera^  for  a  ^Veavery  a  Shoe- 
maker y  Tjyiory  Bcrhc-r^  St^rj'.tfl/cr^  Sc/joolmasUr,  and  PairUritisuc* 
cession.  The  word  H;tla!kbcry  which  is  applied  to  a  S^-jL^efpery  'gene- 
rally indicates  the  fame  difcrimination  of  a  Ms9sie/maM,  as  Bihung(e 
does  to  a  Hindoo ;  a  truth  which  the  two  nations  acknowledge  with 
great  reluctance.  The  reason  is  obviously  founded  on  that  pride  of 
€ait  which  they  both  support,  often  at  our  cxpence.  In  this  instance 
they  will  stoutly  deny  the  fact  stated  here,  unless  the  inquirer  knows 
CHviugh  of  the  language  to  call  a  tlulalkhorh^hiQ  them  if  Mot/uimansy 
arni  desire  him  to  repeat  his  creed,  &c.  In  this  and  the  other  duties  of 
Isia-nu^y  they  are  no  doubt  often  so  defective  that  we  cannot  rtniurc 
to  afirm  they  are  orthodox  Mocbumrtudansy  any  more  than  we  can  vouch 
tor  the  B  bu'ig^es  being  perfect  Hindoos;  all  we  dare  in  candour  allege, 
being,  that  these  people  respectively  lean,  in  their  belief,  worship  and 
mannors,  much  more  to  the  one  religion  than  the  other,  as  the  text  will 
elucidate  in  the  .Vi.-/*  history  before  us.  It  is  a  curious  enough circuiii- 
stanco,  that  thorc  are  certain  employments  here  engrossed  almost  ex- 
clu>i\  ely  by  the  yh.yuintans ;  among  these  the  Bibishtees  or  Saqqas  who 
c.irrv  w.itcr,  and  the  Su,eis  oi  grooms  may  be  enumerated  as  the  most 
prv».ui;Knr,  4 


tutelary  deity ;  consequently  they  Ippk  ijp  %o  him 
for  success  a.n4  safety  in  all  their,  professional  ext 
ploits.  These  consist  of  playing  pn  vq,/ibus  imstrii- 
ments,  singing,  dancing,  tumbling.  &^c,  .  The  t^fO 
latter  accomplishments  are  peculiar  to  the  womeii  of 
this  sect.  The  notions  of  religion  and  a,  futuix?  state 
among  this  vagrant  rac^,  are  principally  derived  from 
their  spng3,  which  are  beautifully  simple.  They  are 
CQpmonly  tha  production  of  Kubeer,  a  poet  of  great 
^imej  g.nc^  who,  considering^the  nature  of  his  poems, 
le&erves  to  be  still  better  known  *•     On  ev^ery  occa- 

G  G  3  sion 

•  He  was  a  weaver  by  trade,  and  flourished  in  tlje  reign  of  SJ^er 
Shabf  the  Crom*weIi  of  Indian  history.  There  are,  however,  various 
and  contradictory  traditions  relative  to  our  humble  j^ilosopher,  as  some 
accounts  bring  him  down  to  the  time  of  Ukbur.  All,  however,  agree 
as  to  his  being  a  Soo/ee  or  D^ist  of  the  most  exalted  sentimenrs,  and  of 
^h^  most  unbounded  benevolence.  He  reprobated  with  severity  the  re- 
ligious intolerance  and  worship  of  both  Hindoos  and  Moojulmanzy  in 
&uch  a  pleasing  poetic  strain  of  rustic  wit,  humour,  and  sound  reaso.iing, 
that  to  this  day  both  nations  coutend  for  the  honour  of  his  birth,  in 
their  respective  sects  or  tribes.  He  published  a  book  of  poems  that  are 
still  universally  esteemed,  a^they  inculcate  the  purest  morality,  and  ihe 
greatest  good  will  and  hospitality  to  all  the  children  of  Man.  From 
the  disinterested  yet  alluring  doctrines  they  contain,  a  sect  has  sprung 
up  in  Hindoostan  under  the  name  of  Kubeer^punt^ee^  who  are  so  univer. 
sally  esteemed  for  veracity  and  other  virtues  among  both  Hindoos  and 
Moosulmansy  that  they  may  be  with  propriety  cpnsideri.'d  the  ^takers 
of  this  hemisphere.  They  resemble  that  respectable  bod}  in  rhc  neat- 
ness of  their  dress  and  simplicity  of  their  manners,  which  are  neither 
strictly  Moohummudun  nor  Hindu*wee  ;  being  rather  a  mixture  ot  the 
best  parts  of  both.  A  translation  of  ATn^^^r's  works,  with  the  life  of 
that  sage,  and  an  account  of  his  followers,  relative  to  their  tenets  and 
societies,  remain  ^till  as  desiderata  in  the  history  of  India,  The  time 
of  Kubeer's  death  seems  involved  in  equal  obscurity  with  the  manner 
of  nis  decease  and  burial.  They  relate  that  he  lived  a  long  time  at  Kajte^ 
near  Gy/iy  and  sojourned  also  at  Jugurnat  h  where  he  gave  grea*"  of- 
fence to  the  Bruhmuns  by  his  conduct  and  tolerant  doctrines.  When 
stricken  in  y«ars,  he  departed  this  life  among  a  concourse  of  his  dis- 
ciples,  both  Moqsulmans  and  Hindoos,  They  quarrelled  about  the  mode 
oi  disposing  of  his  remains,  which  were  placed  in  another  aparttrent 
during  the  dispute.  The  Moojulmans  were,  it  is  alleged,  victors,  and 
buried  him  accordingly.  The  Hindoos  affirm,  however,  that  his  body 
during  the  altercation  disappeared,  and  a  Lotos  flower  was  found  in  its 
st^dj  which  xhey  have  carefully  preserved,     £e  this  as  it  may,  it  is 

certain 
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iion  of  doubt  they  have  a  quotation  read3'  from  their 
favourite  bare} ;  and  in  answer  to  my  queries  respect- 
ing the  state  of  the  squI  aftei*  death,  one  of  them  re- 
peated the  following  stanza : 

Mun  moo/i  nu  ma^e,a  moojce  mur  mur  gu,e  sureer, 
Asa  tishna  nu  moo^ee  kiih  gu,e  das  Kubeer. 

These  lines  in  that  philosopher's  works  are  said  tQ 
be  ^M  re  corJt\  r*}  written  so, 

]^Iao,a  muree  nu  man  mura  mur  mur  gy^  sureer, 
Asa  tisna  na  nii^ee  yo;i  kutjigu^e  Kubeer. 

Which  may  be  thus  rendered, 

Nor  soul  nor  love  divine  can  die, 

Although  our  frame  must  perish  here, 

Still  longing  hope  points  to  the  sky  ; 
Thus  sings  tliepoet  Das JK^ubeer. 

T^cy  conceive  one  spirit  pervades  all  nature,  and 
that  their  soul  being  a  particle  of  that  universal  spir 
rit,  will  of  course  rejoin  it,  when  released  from  its 
corporeal  shackles. 

At  all  their  feasts,  \vhieh  are  as  frequent  as  the 
means  will  admit,  men,  women,  and  children  drink 
to  ex^  ess.  Liquor  with  them  is  the  siimmum  bonum 
of  liiV ;  every  crime  may  be  expiated  bj^  plentiful  li- 
bations of  strong  drink  :   whence  it  foljows  that  ^ny 

person 

certain  that  his  name  is  held  in  great  veneration  by  these  two  very  dif- 
ferent people  ;  those  caned  Kubeer- punt^hee  feem  nevertheless  to  have 
rather  more  of  the  Hindoo  than  Moofulman  in  their  composition^  which 
so  far  decides  the  contest  in  their  favour. 
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]>cf son  wholias acciimulatecl property,  issoon  consider-, 
ed  as  a  culprit,  and  a  chary:c  hein^*  broiiaht  auainst. 
him,  the  complaint  is  carried  before  a  Puiichu^et  *, 
M'hen  the  business  commonly  concludes  by  his  beinof 
obliged  toprovide  a  lethean  draught  lor  the  fraternity 
to  which  he  belonu^s.  This  is  an  exact  recital  of  what 
iiappened  to  two  men  who  waited  upon  me,  and  to^ 
whom  I  gave  a  trifling  present  It  was  found  that  they; 
had  communicated  to  me  some  information  which' 
ought  to  have  been  concealed,  and  they  therefore,  iq 
addition  to  the  ordinary  tine,  underwent  the  peculiar, 
punishment  of  having  their  noses  rubbe(l  upon  tbiSL 
ground,'  , 

Though  professing  Islamismy  they  employ  a 
Bruhmun^  who  is  supposed  to  be  an  adept  in  astro- 
logy, to  fix  upon  a  name  for  their  children,  whom, 
they  permit  to  remain  at  the  breast,  till  five  or  six 
years  of  age.  ,  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  four 
or  five  miserable  infants  clinging  round  their  mother; 
and  struggling  for  their  scanty  portion  of  nourish-" 
ment,  the  whole  of  Nvhich,  if  we  might  judge  from 
the  appearance  of  the  woman,  would  hardly  suffice 
for  one.  This  practice,  with  the  violent  exercises 
which  they  are  taught  in  their  youth,  and  the  ex- 
cessive aad  habitual  indulgence  in  drinking  intoxi- 
cating liquors,  must  greatly  curtail  the  lives  of  these 
wretched  females.  Their  marriages  are  generally 
deferred  to  a  later  period  than  is  usual  in  this  climate, 
in  consequence  of  a  daughter  being  considered  as 
productive  property  to  the  parents,  by  her  profes- 

G  G  4  sional 

•  The  derivation  of  this  word  from  panch^  fi've^  admirably  illus- 
trates the  ancient  practice,  as  well  as  the  necessity,  of  a  casting  voice 
or  majority,  in  all  judicial  assemblies  of  a  limited  number,  and  proves 
alone,  with  numerous  other  instances  of  the  same  kind,  how  indispen- 
sable a  knowledge  of  languages  is,  to  the  observing  traveller  and  in- 
telligent historian.  Had  all  those  who  have  written  on  Indian  affairs 
hitherto,  viewed  this  subject  with  the  eyes  of  an  Etoti^  we  should  not 
have  so  much  to  unlearn  as  we  now  must,  in  every  matter  of  impor* 
tance  here.  Whoever  peruses  his  excellent  account  of  Turkey ^  will 
see  the  force  of  the  present  remark,  and  apply  it  accordingly. 
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ftional  ahilitirs.  The  eirls,  who  are  merely  taught 
to  dance  and  slng^,  hke  the  common  Nach  girls^of 
Hin^oostan.  have  no  restrictions  on  their  moral  con- 
d'''t  as  females  ;  hut  the  chastit}  of  those  damsels 
n^hose  peruliar  department  is  tumbling,  is  strictly 
cijoined.  until  their  stations  can  be  supplied  by 
younger  ones,  trained  up  in  the  same  line  When 
this  event  takes  place,  the  older  performers  are  then 
pt  rmitted  to  join  the  mere  dancers,  from  among 
ifrhom  the  men,  though  aware  of  ^heir  incontinence, 
make  no  difliciilty  of  selecting  a  wife  After  the 
Tfiatrimonial  ceremony  is  over,  they  no  longer  ex- 
hihit  as  public  dancers.  A  total  change  of  conduct 
is  now  looked  for,  and  generally,  I  bebcve,  ensues  To 
reconcile  this  in  some  manner  to  our  belief,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  mention,  that  contrary  to  the  pre* 
Vailing  practice  in  India,  the  lady  is  allowed  the 
p'rivih  ge  of  judging  for  herself,  nor  are  any  prepara- 
tions for  the  marriage  thought  of  till  her  assent  has 
been  given,  in  cases  where  no  previous  choice  has 
been  made. 

There  are  in  and  about  the  environs^  of  Calcutta, 
five  sets  of  the^e  peoj)lc,  each  consistitig  of  from 
twenty  to  tliirty,  exclusive  of  children.  There  is  a 
Surdar  to  each  set,  one  of  whom  is  considered  as  the 
chic)  ox  Nardar  IJoiitah,  at  this  station  ;  the  name  of 
the  present  is  Munbhimgce*,  which  in  one  sense 
of  the  word,  may  be  translated  Bon  Fivafit,  or  Jovial 
Soul;  and  it  is  probable,  his  social  qualities  may  have 
obtained  for  him  his  present  exalted  situation  as  well 

as 

*  The  hemp  plant,  weU  known  here  as  an  intoxicating  drug,  under 
the  name  o^  b^hung  corrupted  to  baf/gj  is  probably  the  word  whence 
h^hitngee  is  derived,  as  this  is  often  a  term  of  reproach  like  our 
drunkard^  iot,  &c.  applied  to  those  who  indulge  in  the  various  pre. 
parations  of  ihls  penncious  vegetable,  named  5ubz.ee^  gonja^  churut, 
&Q.  Miw  expresses  the  Latin  mensy  miftii,  and  is  the  root  of  many 
common  H'lndostanee  words.  From  it  the  name  of  Mnnoo  (Menu)  the 
famous  Hindoo  law-giver,  is  regularly  formed,  and  might  be  trans, 
la  ted  Intelligeficej  The  being  y  &c.  It  is  frequently  used  as  a  term  of 
endearment  to  Chtldrcn^  MorikieSi  &c,  like  our  Jockey. 
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as  title,  which  in  reality  appears  to  be  rather  a 
Hindoo's  than  a  Moofulmans  appellation. 

The  exti^aordirtaify  feat^  of  a-^-ility  wlwch  the  wo- 
ftieti  of  this  set  exhibit,  are  so  well  known  as  to 
fender  any  description  unnecessary.  They  have  no- 
regular  hfebitatiotis<  being  contented  with  temporary 
ints,  foniied  of  iht  Hoogla^  or  &>A:«/i  r:ffta4s«' .  and 
when  they  have  occasion  to  change  theji"  stations,  it 
IS  attended,  ad  may  easily  be  iinaginedy  with  bttt 
Httle  troctble,  bothliout^  and  fuxniture  would  hardly 
fee  a  load  for  one  person*  .  ... 

The  peopl*  of  each  set  are;  like  our  actors,  hired  by 
%\\t  iSurdar  or  manager  of  a  company  for  a  certai'n 
^ei'iod,  generaHy  one  year ;  after  which,  they  are  at 
liberty  to  join  any  other  party.  Mo  person  caa 
6^tat>iish  a  set  without  the  sanction  of  the  Nardar 
JBotttah,  who,  1  believe,   receives   a    f  choui  of  the 

profits, 

♦  The  first  appears  to  be  of  the  ^agy  or  sedge  kind,  of  great  use 
for  slight  enclosures  and  for  lining  straw  and  tiled  roofs,  either  to  miti- 
^ate  %e  hedt  of  the  suri,  or  to  give  the  inside  a  finished  appearance. 
After  the  conflagratiom  so  common  in  all  parts  of  India,  the  poor  suf. 
lerers  generally  have  recourse  to  the  Hoogla  or  Strkee^  with  which  they 
belter  themselves  in  temporary  habitations  from  the  weather.  It  is  pos. 
sible  enough  that  the  i^x  famed  harbour  of  Hoogiee  derives  its  name 
frort  the  bdnks  of  the  river  (which  we  have  termed  the  Hodglee  also,) 
faaving  been  at  that  place  in  days  of  yore  Overgrown  with  this  very 
plants  which  is  seldom  if  ever  met  with  in  the  interior  or  higher  parts 
ef  H'lndoostan*  This  supposition  derives  weight  from  Hijlee^  the 
place  w?  absurdly  name  Ingellee^  being  famous  for  the  production  of  a 
tree  terixieJ  H'tjuly  a  compound  probably  of  hee  life,  and  jul  water,  to 
denote  the  soil  it  thrives  in.  The  Sirkfe  on  the  contrary  is  in  abun. 
daiice  in  the  upper  provinces,  and  seems  of  the  rush  species.  It  is  also 
used  mucfh  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other,  though  growing  in  low 
grounds  it  is  nor  so  completely  an  aquatic  plant  as  the  Hoogla,  As  the 
lining  of  Bungla  roofs,  it  looks  much  neater  in  every  respect,  and  is  by 
far  mote  dul'ai>le. 

-  +  ^\it  fourth y  and  the  notorious  tax  or  duty  which  the  Muhrattat 
have  often  claimed  without  success  on  our  revenues.  It  is  also  sup. 
posed  to  be  the  standard  quantum  of  public  or  private  peculation,  to 
ivhichno  extraordinary  odium  is  attacned  iimong  the  natives,  wl\p  are 
too  apt  to  consider  one  fourth  of  their  master's  property  entrusted  to 
them  at  once,  as  the  shikari  huial  oifair  game*,  for  every  honest  ser. 
vwaCs  pursuit*. 


4.S8       AV  Accovsr  or  the  bazeeguks, 

prof.*^.  hr'-idw  a  t:ix  of  two  rupce>  u^iicli  is  IcvicJ 
on  the  sr  r!^  of  «ir!i   nft,   as  often   as  tji»*v  mav  have 
2fttrsrTe«!  ". '•^  n'lti.'p  of  r^ -i •-ons not  ot  ti.rir -.wn  cast. 
Thi*  tVom  tljeir  m^ti^-  of  li  c    must   be   a  tolerably 
prorf'if  t.ve  Huty.   When  the  parties  i,.t:i;n  fiom  their 
excursion^,  thi^  money  is  paici  to  tht-  Naular  Boucali, 
whoroiivenrs  hi^pe^fple  and  they  contiuue  eating  and^ 
driukini;  till  the  whole  is  exi^endccl.      When  any  of 
t>'#*  SurdarM  are  suspectcfl  of  givinii  in  an  unfair  state- 
ment c>r  their  proiits,  a   Punchaei  is  assembled,  lie* 
fore  «*'':oni  the  'supp^jsed  cuipiit  is  ordered  to  undergo 
a  Her}     »rfi -al,    by  applying;  his  tonj^ue  to  a  piece  of 
reti  hoc  iDn  ;   if  it  burns  hin),  he  is  declared  guilty. 
A  li«ie,  always  consisting  of  liquor,  is  imposed,    the 
quantity  agreeinsr,  I  suspect,  more  with  the  insati- 
able desires  of  the  Punchajst  than  the  nature  of  the 
crime.   From  a  court  so  constituted,  the  verdict  Not 
guilty,  nr.iy  s;hK.»m  be  h)')k(*d  for.      If  the  liquor  be 
not  imnudiately  prodiiccd,  the  delinquent  is  banish- 
ed frum  their  s j^icty,  hooted  and  execrated  where- 
ever  he  comes ;   his  very   wife  and  children  avoid 
him.     Thus  opj)rcssed,   he  soon  becomes  a  suppliant 
to  the  Nardar  Boutah  ;  to  bring  about  a  reconcilia- 
tion, ac'knowlc(I<j:cs  the  justice  of  their  sentence,  and 
ins  willingness  to  ;il)ide  Ijv  their  award.      If  he  has 
no  money,    a::d    hi:  friends  cannot  supply   him,  he 
must  uet  it,  :;iul  nroixiblv  the  necessity  of  the  case 
may  exeuso  the  means,  sliould   they   perchance  not 
square  exactly  with  our  refined   notions  of  honesty. 
However,  it  is   but  justice  to  this  particular  set  to 
obserxe,  th.it  the  eouiitry  people  seem    in   oeueral  to 
con»;clrr  ti.eni  as  an  honest  iiioliensive  race.      Amon? 

lit  ^^ 

tiicmseives  tiiev  lay  claim  to  areat  veracitv  aod 
lonesty,  and  declare,  notwithstanding  the  story  of 
the  onl(  al,  that  wo  hazcegur  would  attempt  a  decep- 
tion in  t!ie  payment  of  his  Chont.  If  this  be  a  true 
.sr.itei::ent  of  the  case,  we  have  to  lament,  that  the 
rareness  of  such  probity  renders  the  circumstance 
rather  diiiiculr of  belief,  especially  among  the  people 
V.  hose  notions  of  morality  must  be  verv  loose,  if  we 

can 
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can  with  propriety  form  an  unfavourable  opinion 
from  the  derivative  word  Nutk^hufy  meaning  in  the 
Hindoostanee,  a  rogue,  blackguard,  See,  Truth  still 
forces  us  to  add,  thnt  Niitk/iut  is  ratlier  applicable 
to  imaginary  than  downright  roguery,  in  expressions 
of  endearment  and  familiarity. 

I  can  f  >rm  no  idea  of  th?ir  nun^hers  in  Bengal. 
In  many  places  they  have  lands,  but  tl>ey  are  not 
themselves  the  caltivarors.  Burdwan  seems  to  be 
their  $?reat  resort ;  and  when  I  first  entered  on  this 
enquiry,  I  was  informed  that  their  chiet  resided  at 
Ckundurhofia ;  that  a  woman  named  Toota,  wife  of 
Jooqkhan,  their  late  Nardar  r)Outah,  was  consi- 
dered as  chief  of  ail  the  sects  in  Bengal.  I  after- 
wards learnt  from  Munb^hungee,  the  Nardar  Boutah 
of  Calcutta,  that  the  above  was  a  misrepresentation; 
that  he  and  his  people  were  not  at  all  dependent  on 
Ckundurkona.  He  said  the  men  %ho  had  been  with 
me  before,  from  motives  of  fear,  concealed  his  name ; 
that  all  the  Bazeegurs  within  the  Purgunnus  of 
Jus  fixity  or  Jusur,  Hoogiey,  &c.  were  solely  under 
his  controul;  ai.d  that  the  following  was  the  tra- 
ditional account  they  had  of  their  ancestors.  In  the 
countries  of  Ghazeepoor,  Ullahdbad,  &c.  about  two 
hundred  yeirs  ago,  there  were  four  hi  others,  named 
Sa,  Summoola,  Ghooridra,  and  Moolla^  wlio  finding 
it  difficult  to  support  their  numerous  followers  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  determined  to  separate, 
and  to  march  tov|^|M|  the  four  quarters  of  the  world, 

.  Sa  to  the  east,  S^Kjnoolla  to  the  west,  Ghoond^^a  to 
the  north,  and  Momla  to  the  south  ;  that  Sa  arriving 
in  Bengal,  took  up  his  residence  at //(7oo'/ee;  that 
Jiaving  governed  peaceably  for  many  years,  he  died 
B,tUnwurpoory  near  Bara^uty  where  to  this  day  his 
ikrthful  descendants  offer  up  their  prayers  to  his 
xnanes.  He  had  three  sons,  who  succeeded  each 
other;  first  Lukhun,  the  second  Momeen,  the  third 
Ghazee  Khan.  The  succession  then  regularly  devolved 

.  en  Gholamee  Khan,  Ouladee  Khan,    Sadee  Khan, 

Urub 
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Urub  Khan,  Moonuwwur  Khan  Misree,  Sundul 
Khan,  and  ilujbee  Khan,  tathier  to  the  present  chief 
Munbjiungee.  lie  allows  that  the  Fa^niily  of  the 
Nardar  Boutah  of  Chundurkona  is  descended  fron^, 
the  same  stock,  and  tliat  the  boundari(;s  of  that  de« 
partment  extend  to  Medneepoor  * ,  Bu^ikfan,  ^n4 
Moorshidabad ;  that  none  of  her  peopl)^  can  enter 
his  districts  with  an  intention  of  procuring  money 
Vy  dancing  or  begging,  without  obtaining  hi^  per* 
xnission  and  paying  accordijigly.  T^he  s^^ie  sy&tjeni; 
holds  good  in  respect  to  his  dependents  vjsiting  her 
country.  Those  men  and  woipen  who  .are^  not.  i^ 
any  of  the  sets,  wander  about  from  pl^e  ^q^iplac^, 
obtaining  a  precarious  livelihood  by  beggipg,  an^ 
sometimes  by  disposing  of  little  trinkets  f,  which 
they  either  fabricate  themselves,  or  pmchasis  iij|Cal-c 
cutta. 

These  sects,  vi9l»  the  Bazeegurs,  having  adopted., 
if  not  the  religion,  at  lea3t  the  name,  of  AfoM^imaia^Sj 
are  more  civilized  than  the  other  wandering  tribes. 
Their  diet  and  apparel  correspond  with  th^  Mwml- 
mans.  Some  of  their  women  are,  I  have  heard,  ex- 
tremely handsome,  and  esteemed  as  courtezans  in 
the  East  accordingly;   though  I  muipt  confess,    I 

have 


*  Better  known  among  us  under  the  deviation  MiJa4ffore,  which 
is  very  slight  when  compared  to  the  number  we  pervert  in  a  way  that 
must  hereafter  create  much  confusion  in  the  names  of  places  whenever 
we  know  enough  of  the  language  to  wHJ|fe|^em  properly.  It  will 
then,  perhaps,  puzzle  the  geographers  o^HBhy  to  reconcile  yesson^ 
Ingelle^j  Serampore^  &c.  with  the- true  prSuinctation  of  Jusfhur^  or 
JusuTf  H'tjleey  Sieerampoor,  See,  by  whicH  alone  the  natives  term 
these  places  among  themselves. 

f  A  tribe,  termed  Eisateey  supply  these  trinkets,  and  attend  marketSj 
fairs,  and  such  places,  with  their  small  wares,  ^x^ctly  as  pur  pedlars 
do.  Baxeechu  and  kibiloutta  are  commonly  applied  to  the  toys  these 
people  sell,  which  in  ourand  the  oriental  languages,  are  properly  called 
playthings.  Those  formed  of  tin  are  for  the  most  part  fabricated  by 
the  strolling  gipsies  or  players  named  huhroopee^a^  from  their  dexterity 
in  assuming  various  form^^  buh  signifying  many^  and  rqop  a  face  or 
shape. 
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have  not  seen  any  who,  in  my  opinion,  came  under 
that  description  as  to  personal  charms. 
;  1  cannot  observ(j  any  peculiarity  of  feature  which 
would  characterize  them  as  a  distinct  people; 

Before  the  establishment  of  the  British  govern- 
ment in  iiengal,  the  Surkar  iEippointed  an  officer 
termed  a  D^m-Dar*,  or  tax  gatherer,  to  keep  a  re- 
gister of  and  to  collect  taxes,  not  only  from  these, 
but  from  all  the  other  tribes  of  a  similar  description. 
Some  say  they  amounted  to  eighteen,  others  to  tnirty- 
two  sets,  all  of  whom  I  consider  as  coming  under 
the  general  denomination  of  IVut ;  but  in  statemeots 
of  this  kind,  having  no  public  records  to  resort  to, 
I  can  only  relate  their  traditions  and  opinions. 

The  dread  of  an  intended  revival  of  this  officer's 
powers,  caused  at  first  much  alarm  among  them,  and 
op^tated  a»  a  considerable  impediment  to  my  en- 
quiries. They  have  a  strong  and  a  very  natural  wish 
to  obtain  lands,  which  many  of  them  have  doue  in 
several  parts  of  the  country,  but  with  no  intention 
of  being  the  cultivators  of  the  soil.  They  have  two 
languages  peculiar  to  themselves,  one  intended  for 
the  use  only  of  the  craftsmen  of  the  set;  the  other, 
general  among  men,  women,  and  children.  The 
Ilindoostantc  is  the  basis  of  both  ;  the  first  in  gene- 
ral 

*  This  is  clearly  derived  from  dam,  a  small  coin,  and  dar^  a  keeper* 
Jbc.     This  -v^ord  was  perhaps  in  ose  even  among  our  forefather»>  and 
may  innocently  account  for  the  expression,  <'  not  tvortb  afig^**  or  a 
dam,  especially  if  we  recollect  that  ba-dam,  an  almond^  is  to  this  day 
current  in  some  parts  of  India  as  small  money.      Might  not  dried  figs 
have  been  employed  anciently  in  the  same  way,  since  the  Arabic  word 
fioloosy  a  halfpenny  i  also  denotes  a  casiia  bean^  and\he  root  y}y/i  means 
the  scale  of  a  fish.     Mankind  are  so  apt,  from  a  natural  depravity,  that 
•'^sh  is  heir  to,"  in  their  use  of  words,  topcrvert  them  from  their  ori- 
ginal s^nse,  that  it  is  not  a  convincing  argument  against  the  present  con. 
jecture  our  using  the  word  curse  in  vulgar  language  in  lieu  ©f  dam*  The 
'^dls,  Well  known  as  small  ^oney  under  the  name  of  kouree,  often  oc 
■Cur  in  the  Hindoostanee,   as  fig,  drm,  farthing,  sometimes  with  the 
•epithet  pfbootee  kuoree^  a  sflit  farthing.    Ten  hurces  become  a  dumree 
probably  from  /«/»• 
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ral  being  a  mere  transposition  or  cliange  of  syllablesy 
and  the  second  apparently  a  systematic  conversion  of 
a  few  letters,  but  which  will  be  best  elucidated  by 
the  following  specimen : 


HindooUanec 

Nut  isi. 

NuiOd^ 

English. 

A«, 

Ga, 

Kag, 

Fire. 

Baas, 

Suban, 

Nans, 

Bamboo. 

Ghiliun» 

Limcheey 

Nilum* 

An  Oven* 

Dum^ 

Mudu, 

Num4 

Breath.  < 

Ee<ad, 

Da^ee, 

Kc/ad, 

Remembrance. 

Fuqcer, 

Rceqcefuy 

Nuqeer. 

A  Beggar. 

GihuF) 

Rug/hu, 

Rihur, 

House. 

Hindoostan^ 

Dooseenatuh, 

Kindooslaoi 

India. 

Idjhur, 

D^huriy 

Bidjhurt 

Here. 

Jub, 

Buju, 

Nub^ 

When. 

Kon, 

Onk, 

Ron, 

Who. 

Luxnba^ 

Balum, 

Kumba^ 

Long. 

Mas, 

Samu, 

Nas, 

Month. 

Nut, 

Tunu, 

Kut,   • 

A  sect  of  people. 

Omr, 

Muroo^ 

Komr, 

Age. 

Peer, 

Rcepu, 

Cheer, 

Saint. 

Qcclla, 

Laqeb, 

Rulla, 

A  Fort. 

Rtx>buroo, 

Buroo  Roo, 

Kooburoo, 

Opposite. 

Sona, 

Na-so, 

Nonaj 

Gold. 

Tulash, 

Lashtu, 

Nulash, 

A  search. 

Unbuna^o, 

Xur.beh, 

Kunbunajo, 

Disagreement. 

Waris, 

Ruswa, 

Quaris, 

An  Heif . 

1  lind  these  people  in  Mr.  Colebrookc's  arrange- 
nu  nt  of  the  Hindoo  classes,  mentioned  in  the  6th 
class,  under  the  head  of  Nata,  Bazeegurs,  &c;  and 

in 
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ill  Sir  William  Jones's  translation  of  the  orilinances 
of  (Menu)  Manoo,  chapter  loth,  article  ^iO,  21,  ^'i% 
and  23,  their  origin  is  clearly  pointed  out,  jVvhichthe 
following  extract  will  shew.  *'  Those  whom  the 
twice-born  beget  on  women  of  equal  classes,  but. 
Av  ho  perform  not  the  proper  orremonies  ot'assumrng 
the  thread,  and  the  like,  people  denominated  Pra- 
tyas,  or  excluded  from  the  Gayatri. 

*^  21. — From  such  an  outcast  Brahmen  springs,  a 
son  of  a  sinful  nature,  who,  in  different  countries, 
is  named  a  Bhurjacantaca,  an  Avantya,  a  Vatadhana, 
a  Pushpadha,  and  a  Saic.ha. 

*'  22. — From  such  an  outcast  Cshatriya  comes  a 
son  called  a  Thalia,  a  Malla,  a  Nich^hivi,  a  Nata^  a 
Carana,  a  C'hasa,  and  a  Dravira. 

**  23. — From  such  an  outcast  Paisya  is  born  ason,( 
called  Sudhanwan,  Charya,  Viganman^  Maitra,  and 
Satwata.  '* 

From  the  above  word^  Maltray  may,  I  imagine,  be 
deduced  the  origin  of  the  name  generally  applied  to 
sweepers,  and  people  of  that  descri(>tion,  and  that 
the  common  derivation  of  it  from  the  Persian  word*, 
Mihtur,  a  prince,  may  possibly  be  an  error.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  mention  here,  that  I  have  in  general 
etideavbured  to  follow  Mr.  Gilchrist's  orthography 
in  writing  the  Hindoostanec  words. 

The  Panchpecree^y,  or  Budc^flj   being  considered 

appertaining 

•  The  word  mub  or  mib^  seems  ao  important  ridical  in  many  lan- 
guages, disguised  no  doubi  under  other  torms  as  ma,  mu^  mat,  which. 
last  may  be  rather  corruptions  easily  accounted  for.  Muba,  muhta^ 
mubray  mib,  mibfur,  &c.  are  all  Oriental  words  denoting  superiority, 
grandeur y  command^  &c.  which  may  often  be  misapplied  to  irjerior 
situations,either  as  derisive  or  coniiliating  terms;  the  origin  therefore 
of  maitra  and  mihtur,  may  still  be  the  same.  M'zb  applicci  to  the 
Moon,  especially  with  the  addition  of  /^^.light,  clearly  expresses  the 
great-W^t  among  the  smaller  lights  or  Stars  ;  Mibr  in  bouh  Persian 
and  Sunskrit  applies  to  the  Sun,  and  in  my  opinion  signiiici  the  great 
one,  on  etymological  principles,  that  cannot  be  very  obsc;ure  to  any 
well  informed  Orientalist.  • 

f  This  appellation  may  have  a  rcfergnoe  to  their  division  into  five 

tacts, 
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apptrrtainins;  tci  the  same  class  as  the  Bazeegurs,  and 
cij:ul!y  witli  them,  ternied  iV///.v,  I  have  herewith 
annexed'a  sh.irt  account  of  them  also. 

The  P'lJichpeerec,  or  Ihuleca  Xuts  differ  from  the 
BaziLV^i:''  in  many  points;  though  probahly  in  their 
xiianucrs  there  u'iH  he«*)und  a  stronger  similitude  to 
tlu'  ifvp^ies  of  Europe,  than  in  those  of  any  others 
iihich  m.iy  ci)me  under  review. 

They  hive  no  particular  system  of  religion,  adopt- 
ing with  indid'cicncc  tliat  of  the  village  near  to 
which  they  happen  to  be  encamped  ;  however  I  ima- 
gine. \\  r.en  left  to  tlitniselves,  under  the  impression 
of  immciiiaie  «)r  impending  ill,  the  goddess  Kalige- 
ncraliy  obtains  the  preference,  indeed  the  influence 
of  this  ileitv  often  extends  to  the  lower  orders  in 
Bensral.  whether  thev  be  Hindoos*  or  AJoosutma?is. 
The  Ptwc/ipetfreef  wander  in  companies  in  the  same 
manr.tr.  and  inhabit,  if  I  may  use  the  word,  huts, 
of  a  >i-ini!ai  form  and  fabrication  as  the  Bazeegurs. 

The  men  are  rem  irkahly  athletic,  and  also  nimble 
and  adroit  in  every  kindofslight  of  hand,  practising 

j  higgling 

r.-.'.w  ■\:.tfs,  or  fjni'ies^  as  fe^Tecy  occasionally  s^ms  to  bear  that 
ir  .. j":K:jtion,  chough  i:  certair.iy  may  admit  ofr>thers.  In  thisplacC) 
h.vvcver.  It  rrob2*L)iy  r<i;hcr  .ppiies  to  these  people  as  conformists  to 
V.  ■ra:e\i:r  rtv^gi.^-^5  sysrem  ir..  y  be  the  order  of  c he  day  in  tiieir  pe- 

•  K  n:.:>i  <:rikv  ;hc  atrcnrive  traveller  with  astonishment  to  learn 
i'.  ho.»  rp..i:y  oScrvanvcs  the  varicui  Moosuiaia.i  tribes  copy  the 
*H:rioo5,  :ird  vice  versa.  Among  ihe  vo'aries  of  Kalee  the  de- 
g-.vcrite  r,*:^*  .^t"  P.^:tJgi:e*e  will  also  often  i>e  found  ;  so  powerful 
i%  '^^i'  -r.-^L.Tv^  ^^f  rr.c»ral  an.i  (physical  caus(*s  In  the  lapse  of  ages  from 
•r.*  I  ^■•.:..:rt\:  en  the  ci.*r.qj;rrcrj,  in  spi;e  of  religious  bigotry  and  na- 

+  I  :  .  "^s*  i!:*.v:  pr»'»vi:^i'c*  of  Hir.doostan  the  little  encampments  of 
tV..>i'  |'<^*r*'»"'  -"^'  frvcuently  very  regular  and  nc;t,  being  there 
t>:.:cNi  if  :he  S* •■'<■.•;'  ei.tirely.  Each  ap:rimer.r,  though  not  much 
1-:  O'r  »  *  "  *  :r.;>:!£'$  kernel,  has  its  owp  particular  enclosure  or  court 
yj:J..  »;?.  vraijv  er^.'ted  in  such  a  manr.:;:  as  fo  become  a  species  of 
c:.-..r\j  '.iticn  to  the  h hole  portable  hat: ^er,  uhich,  at  first  sight, 
rcririi  .  traveller  of  L:l!ipct  or  Fairy' Land.  The  appearance  of 
:h^  ;vo2>K  a  Wne  cui  sodo  die  deception^  and  then  even  one  cannot 

help 
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juggling  in  all  its  Wnches.     As  tumblers  they  ex-v 
hibit  not  only  feats  of  agility^ but  great  instances  of 
strength,     'there  are  about  a  hundred  houses  at  pre-       y 
sent  of  these  people  in  Calcutta,  formed  int6  five  di- 
visions ;  there  is  a  Surdar  to  each  division,  one  of 
whom,  as  with  the  Bazeegurs,  is  considered  as  the 
head  of  the  whole.     His  revenues  seem  principally 
to  arise  from  the  offerings  of  strong  liquor,  which 
he  receives  from  his  dependants;  they,  meaning  such 
as  have  attached  themselves  to  Calcutta  and  its  en- 
virons, seem  to  have  nearly  the  same  boundaries  as 
the  Bazeegurs,  though  there  are  communities  of  this 
cast  spread  all  over  Bengal,  appearing  under  the  va- 
rious denomination  of  Cheere-Mars^  SumperaSy  Bun-^ 
dur  Nachwyfly   QulunduVy   Dukyty    &c.      Many  of 
these  have  become  Moosulmans,  and  having  taken  up 
their  abode  in  villages,  gain  a  livelihood  by  exposing 
dancing  monkiesy  bearsy  &c.  to  the  vulgar,  or  by  the 
fabrication  of  mats,  trinkets,  &c.     Some  of  them 
-wander  about  as  sects  of  rehgionists,  and  calling 
themselves  Moosulman  FuqeerSy  live  on  the  bounty 
of  the  pious  followers  of  the  prophet.    They  have  a 
traditional  account  of  four  generations,  and  do  not, 
like  the  Bazeegurs,  consider  themselves  as  foreigners 
in  I5engal.     This  particular  tribe  of  the  Nuts  are 
suspected  of  being  great  thieves ;  many  of  them  I 
understand  are  daily  punished  for  theft,  and  in  their 
capacity  of  Dukyts  *,  are  no  doubt  often  hanged. 

H  H  They 

belp  wondering,  where  $o  many  men,  women,  children  and  other 
domestic  animals,  manage  to  sleep  or  shelter  themselves  from  the 
ttoniM  which  sometimes  assail  these  itinerant  people.  A  detailed 
account  of  the  peculiar  tribe,  who  from  their  occupation  of  taming 
and  charming  snakes,  derive  the  name  of  Sumpera,  might  prove 
worthy  of  public  attention,  especially  if  from  it  we  could  discover 
whether  either  they  or  the  Mungoos  called  Newul,  are  acquainted 
^ith  any  specific  against  the  bite  of  a  venomous  snake,  whose  fangs 
hare  not  been  hwafide  extracted,  or  deprived  of  their  poisonous  fluid 
'  \if  previous  repeated  exertiotis  upon  other  bodies. 

*  Daka  ^Kans  robbery,  and  in  the  active  or  agent  form  becomes 

Dukyt, 
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Thcv  also  hu\e  a  peculiar  jiirgon  ftrmed  upon  similar 
priuciplis  M'irh  hat  of  the  liazeesrurs.  This  forma* 
tjos)  ot  a  separate  dialect  rorivevs  no  verv  favourable 
in^pres'iidn  of  either  of  the^e  sect^,  since  many  peo- 
ple may  conceive  it  so  much  resembles  tlie  cant  of 
ro^uL'A  anioiiix  ourselvis,  invented  for  the  purpose  of 
copcealinij;' their  conduct  a>  much  a^  possible  from 
honest  men. 

'Ihcy  inter  their  dead,  and  the  only  ceremony 
seems  to  he  to  forget  their  sorrows,  by  getting  com- 
nletelv  diunk  inunediatelv  afterwards. 

Many  of  the  subdivisions  of  this  class  of  men  pay 
little  or  no  attention  to  cleanliness,    or  any   resnic- 
tions  in  diet,  eating  dead  jackalls,  bullocks,  horses, 
or  any  kind  of  food  procurable.     Besides  their  usual 
occupation,  the  men  collect  medicinal  herbs,  catch 
mun:rooscs,  squirrels,  and  particularly  the  bird  call- 
ed daJio:  the  former,   if  not  saleable,  ansurer  adflii-*. 
rably  for  a  feast.     The  birds  are  dried  and  used  s^  a 
merlicine.     Their  women  do  not  attend  them  duriug 
the  exhibition  of  their  juggling  exploits,    but  hav^ 
a  peculiar  dej)artnient  allotted  to  themselves,    which 
consists  of  the  practice  of  physic,  cupping,  palmistrj^ 
ciirinc:  ois(M(lers  of  the  teeth,  and  markinjc  the  skin 
of  trie  Jli/idoo  woinen,  an  operation  termed  Godna; 
they  usially  sally  out  in  the  morning  with  a  quantity 
of  the  herbs  and  dried  birds,  and,  begging  from  door 
'  to  door,  ofier  tlieir  services  generally  to  the  females 
only,  in  the  cure  of  whose  ailments  they  pretend  to 
liave   a  peculiar  knowledge.     Should   it  so  happen 
that  they  do  not  return  home  before  the  Jackals  cry 
is  iieard  in  the  evening,   their  fidelity  is  suspected, 

and 


Djkyt,  notorious  for  their  depredations  as  pirates  in  the  Soondurbun 
branches  of  the  Gunga  or  Gi:iges,  by  the  name  of  Decoits.  If  we 
nwy  credit  verv  respectalile  testimonies  of  the  fact,  ihcse  Dukyts,  are 
frcquentlv  guilty  of  sacrificing  hum  in  victims  to  Kalec,  under  circum- 
stances of  horror  and  airociiy  scarcely  credible. 
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I  ■ 

and  they  subjen^  themselves  to  the  displeasure  ()f 
their  husbands,  and  are  punished  accordingly.  A 
fault  of  that. nature  committed  with  any  one  tiot  of 
their  own  4ia8t,  is  an  unpardonable  crime.    . 

Their  marriage  ceremonies  are  as  follow.  All 
parties  beino-  agreed,  and  the  day  fixed  on,  they 
assemble  be'^e  the  brides  house  between  9  and  10 
o'clock  at  night.  The  bridegroom,  accompanied  by 
all  his  relations,,  male  and  female,  places  himseU' be- 
fore the  door,  near  to  which  are  fixed  four  plaintam 
trees,  forming  a  square  large  enough  to  contain  the 
company.-  He  calls  ou^  with  a  loud  voice,—'*  Give 
jne  my  Bride,.'-  The  brother,  or  some  such  near  re- 
lation, guards  the  floor,  and  prevents  his  entrance, 
nay,  rudely  pushes  him  away.  The  laugh  is  now  ge- 
,neral  against  the  poor  bridegroom,  and  many  are  the 
jokes  on  all  hands  played  upon  him.  However,  not 
to  be  pufteff  so,  he  makes  two  more  attempts,  calling 
out  all  the  while  for  his  bride;  which  proving  ineffec- 
tual,' he  in  much  seeming  grief,  (for  the  whole  ap- 
pears a  farce,)  retires  and  sits  down  in  the  centre  of 
the  square,  and  there  in  melancholy  mood  bewails 
his  fate,  VVhen  the  parties  conceive  tliey  hav'fe  suf- 
ficiently tried  the  man's  patience,  they  then  inter- 
cede in  his  behalf  with  the  guardian  of  the  door,  who 
bringing  forth  the  bride,  delivers  her  hand  into  the 
bridegroom's,  saying,  ''  Here  is  your  bride,  behave 
kindly  to  lier  :"  She  also  receives  an  exhortation  to 
conduct  hersdf  like  a  good  and  obedient  wife.  The 
bridegroom  now  taking  a  little  red  powder,  which  is 
prepared  for  the  occasion,  makes  a  mark  with  it  on 
her  forehead,  calling  out  ''  This  woman  is  my  wed- 
ded wife."  The  bride  also  marks  the  bridegroom's 
face,  repeating  at  the  same  time,  ''This  man  is  my 
husband."  They  sit  down  together,-  and  the  com- 
pany arrange  themselves  in  a  circular  form  on  each 
side.  The  little  fingers  of  his  left  and  her  right  hand 
jbeing  joined,  they  sit  close  together,  so  that  their 

H  H  2  knees 


\ 
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knees  may  lap  over  each  other,    ^he  merriment  of 
the  evening  now  hesfins,  all  parties  clancin*^,  singing, 
({itnkini^  and  smokinir,  except  the  bride,  who  for  this 
one  clay  in  her  life  is  expected  to  refrain^from  the  in-.  ^ 
toxical  in  If  draught.     After  a  short  space  they  arise, 
and  the  bridegroom,  accompanied  by  ihe  female  part 
of  the  company,   conveys  the  brideVo  the  house, 
uJKMe  the  bridcnprooni  and  bride's  mothers  areassem- 
bled  ;  neither  of  whom  are  permitted  to  appear  be- 
fore him  this  night:  however,  this  restriction  danipsi 
not  the  joy  of  the  old  bidies;  liquor  is  plentifully  ^ 
supj)iie(t.  and  they  partake /reely  of  it. 

Tue  bridejjroom  liaxini*  rejoined  the  party  in  tlie  ' 
square,  every  one  sets  seriously  to  work,  and  it  ap- 
pears now  a  fair  trial  to  prove  M'ho  shall  most  ex- 
peditiously accomplish  the  important  business  of 
intoxication.  A  little  after  day-light  the  cavaN 
cade  prepare  to  set  off  for  the  bridegrodfii's  house. 
Whatever  dowry  the  parents  can  give  is  now  deli- 
vered, and  theliule  fingers  of  this  happy  couple  being 
again  joined,  as  before  described,  they  lead  the  way. 
Before  the  bridegroom's  (or  rather  before  his  parent'^ 
dtH>r,  it  beins:  to  their  house  thev  are  conducted,) 
stands  an  carthcrn  pot  filled  with  water,  and  in  wbich 
is  placed  a  sir.all  fresh  branch  of  a  mangoe  tree,  in- 
td.dicl,  as  I  shouUl  conjecture,  as  an  emblem  of 
plenty.  Tht:  mother  then  comes  forwards  with  a 
sieve  containing  a  roopee,  some  iinhusked  rice,  paint, 
ami  Doob  <:rass  *.  This  she  waves  round  each  of  their 
lieads  three  times,  and  touches  their  foreheads  m  ith 

it. 

^  T>.i$  ss  ].'rt>bib!y  one  of  the  most  comaion«  uTefuI,  and  beaotifot 
^ri>>ri  in  rhis  or  ary  other  country  ;  and,  lik^  the  cow  which  feeds 
r:;v.*  •:,  is  held  in  hi^h  rcligtrus  veneration  by  many  Xrl^%oi Hindoos. 
A  ^j:;::j!  ve!-.  et  cjrpet,  if  the  expression  be  admissible  here,  may  at 
j-*v  !•::•?  be  tornxd  ot*  this  elegant  grass,  in  the  space  of  two  or  three 
^.\:k>,  rTvTc!)-  bv  chc»ppirg  i:  in  pieces,  and  sprinkling  these  on  pre- 
pared ^rw'und  xixcd  nith  earth.     In  this  way  the  banks,  of  riversj pmb-. 
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5t  ♦.     This  cereiftbny  being  performed,  the  bride- 
groom leads  ine  bride  into  the  house,  wliere  she  is 
i^eceived  by  the  old  lady  with  many  welcomes,  who 
promises  ii^*be  Init  conducts  herself  like  a  good  wife, 
"^  thalislit  shall  have  all  her  goodi  and  chatties  when 
she  dies.  The  men'^now  assemble  in  fr6nt  of  the  house; 
The"  women  ^jfelljiin  within;  and  a  feast  being  pre- 
pared, ^he  f  s^e  scene  of  immoderate  intoxication 
succeeds.     When  evening  arrives^  the  bride  goes,  or 
is  coi;iductc4f  if  there  be  a  female  of  the  party  suf- 
ficiently steacly  to  accompany  her>  to  the  hut  allot- 
m  ted  foj^lier.—Such  of  the  company  as  are  able,  now 
■  idepart,  whflst  the  rest,  among  whom  the  bridegroom 
may  generally  be  numl)ered,  pass  the  night  on  the 
plain  in  lieastly   insensibility,  leaving  the  solitary 
'  b'ride  to  her  own  sober  refledions.     From  the  time 
their  children  are  five  or  si>c  months  old,  they  are 
accustomed  to  imbibe  strong  spirits  ;    indeed  it  may 
be  s^d  they;  draw  it  in  with  their  mother's  milk. 
,  Thejy  Appear  to  be  a  most  inconsiderate  race  of  be- 
ll h  3  ings, 

lie  roads,  fortifications,  ditches,  garden  walks,  and  marginal  borders,  are 
frequently  prepared  in  Indla^  upon  principles  which  unite  expedition, 
elegance,  and  strength,  in  one  verdant  sward,  which,  to  people  unac- 
qoairited  with  the  rapidity  of  vegetation  in  these  climes,  has  almost 
the  appearance  of  enchantment.  Every  lover  of  agriculture  and  rural 
economy  at  home  roust  regret,  that  this  charming  plant  has  not  yec 
been  fairly  tried  in  Europe^  where  it  would  probably  yield  both  proSc 
and  pleasure  to  all  its  admirers.  The  roots  are  esteemed  medicinal  by 
the  natives,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  nutritive  quality  of  the 
wholei^nt  considered  as  the  food  of  animals.  It  is  so  well  known  to 
the  HiudoostaneeSf  and  probably  so  often  the  object  of  attention,  in  the 
rural  sports  and  excursions  of  the  people  or  their  children,  that  the  ex« 
pression  dod  ka  chtbulia^  a  ring  of  doob^  is  frequently  introduced  in 
their  stories,  to  express  that  a  petitioner  did  not  even  receive  a  doob 
ring  from  the  person  solicited,  or  what  we  might  render,  he  d«d  not 
even  see  the  colour  of  his  coin.  As  rings  are  exchanged  at  weddings 
by  the  parties,  it  is  possible  their  poverty  may  sometimes  cause  tiiem 
to  substitute,  at  least  pro  tempore^  those  formed  of  the  grass  in  question. 
*  This  circular  motion,  so  common  on  such  occasions  in  thn  coun* 
try,  is  termed  *ufmrna  to  sacrifice,  ^nd  probably,  from  the  convertlbilitv 
mm  with  nvp  a  mere  deviation  from  mama  to  kill. 


■»^ 


ings,  never  thinking;  of  to-mono^,  jdl  their  views 
arc  concentrated  in  the ^joyment  of  tnc  ^rfijferit  mo- 
mcint,  and  that  enjoyment  ^nsistini;  t^hollj/ in  ex^ 
cessive  intoxication,  and  thd  grossest  ittAilgeiicA  of  • 
the  setisual  .appetites.  '       /     ^*"* 

A  reference  in  their  disputes  i^  tikvttjeiAde  heyetid 
their  own  sect,  and  if  ot  so  seriousp^laiiire*  tMft  a* 


k' 


small  PHnchajitc^wnoi  accommodi^te t^vifttlbr^be ' 
Bura  Surdar  convenes  ageneral  assemMy,  but  wfifch 
asj«enibly  never  enters  on  ousitiess  until  fiquantityof 
spirits  equal  to  the  importance  of  the  cause' Ihtas  Mea     j 
provt<led  by  both  plaintiff  and  defendant  ^THkper-'  ■ 
son  non-suited  has  ultimately  td,  bear  the  expellee^' 
unless,  as  it  frequently  occurs,  (allparties  during 
the  discussion  being  indulged  in  a  free  part icipatidt 
of  the  liquor,)  that  the  judges,  plaintifF,  and  defen* 
dint  should  forget  every  idea  of  tne  case  beiforje  thei^ 
but  of  that  which  contains  the  spirits.     Thfe  sequel' 
may  be  easily  conjectured.     The  Puncha^et  dismt^n- 
by  degrees,  and  the  contendin^parties^  when  aroused 
froAi  the  torpor  of  intoxication,  frequently  awake 
only  to  regret  their  own  folly.     ^ 

These  people  in  the  upper  provinces  of  Hindoo** 
Stan,  are  known  by  the  appellation  of  Kunjura^ 
whence  a  particular  friend  of  mine,  in  speaking  on  the 
subject,  conjectured  might  be  derived  our  term  Cow- 
jiirer.  Were  not  so  great  an  authority  as  Johnson, 
with  those  scholars  ^v^io  dcrive.it  from  conjuro^  in 
our  way,  I  should  almost  be  inclined  to  agree  with 
\  hiih 

•  The  Latin,  however,  has  no  such  term  from  that  source  toei^re99 
the  person  in  question  ;  and  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  modem 
languages  of  Europe  from  adopting  this  and  other  vocables  from  the 
Gipsies,  at  the  period  the/  were  wandering  over  it  in  the  capacity  of 
conjurors f  ScQ,  That  derivatives  are  used  by  the  moderps,  which  the 
dncients  had  no  idea  of,  may  safely  be  granted,  without  invalidating 
the  consistency  or  probability  of  the  present  conjecture.  In  feet,  the 
study  of  etymology,  as  a  rational  science,  is  still  too  much  in  its  in. 
fancy  to  warrant  the  hasty  condemnation  of  particular  opinions,  on  the 
dertvation  of  certain  words,  as  some  that  at  present  will  appear  whim- 
sical  enougi^i  may  yet  prove  hereafter  to  have  been  well  founded* 
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him  in  opinion.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  find  a  people 
of  this  kmd  described  as  lii^in^iear  Constantinople, 
\vho  are  termed  Ciitgarees,  airo  whose  language  is 
said  to  be  Hindoostanee,  which  word,  without  any 
force  beyond  the  fair  bounds  of  etymology,  may  be 
a  mere  deviation  from  Kmijura, 

The  CorijuroT^  or  Jugglers  who  arrived  in  Europe 
•  abou,t  th<j  13<h  century,  and  who  introduced  the  viol 
of  three  strings*,  appear  to  have  heen  a  race  al- 
most exactly  similar  to  what  the  Bazecgurs  are  at 
this  day;-  in  confirmation  of  which,  the  following 
J^extract  irom  Doctor  Burney's  History  of  Music  may 
^  not  be  thought  inappHcable. 

Extract. — ''About    j33(),   the  minstrels  of  Paris 
$  H  II  4  formed 

^en  this  word,  juggler  may  be  of  Indian  extraction,  although  there 
exist,  according  to  Johnson,  both  French  and  Latin  originals  against 
it,  as  well  as  the  word  Jug  in  cor  own  tongue*  Cu/n,  Jugs,  mugs, 
might  alt  have  been  used  at  first  by  conjurors  in  various  ways,  whence 
to  juggle^  as  a  verb,  stands  on  nearly  the  same  ground  with  handle^ 
and  many  more.  In  the  Hinduwee  dialects  y//^^  is  applied  to  a  parti- 
cular act  of  worship,  which  the  Brnhmuns  alone  can  perform,  and  by 
virtue  of  which  they  pretend  to  acquire  sometimes  preterna total  powers. 
Ih  this  way  they  hope  for  the  success  of  their  muntur  or  incantations^ 
^nd  in  imitation  of  them,  the  gipsies  may  have  preserved  the  name,  on 
their  arrival  in  the  European  territories,  with  many  other  mysterious 
customs  and  lofty  pretensions.  Juggec,  J^gg^h  j^gg^^^i  J^g'^^i  j"gg' 
*wala,  are  all  natural  combinations  to  express  the  man  so  qualified^ 
which  by  our  ancestors  could  be  as  soon  converted  to  Juggler  y  as  khan^ 
faman^  hnrga^  and  hooqu  in  modern  times  have  been  to  comurnery  burgher^ 
and  hookefy  though  we  have  the  means  of  correcting  such  absurd  corrupt 
^ions,  which  did  not  exist  when  the  gipsies  first  appeared  in  our  quar- 
ter of  the  globe.  Even  admitting  that  we  can  trace  much  of  our  lan- 
guage up  to  the  Latin  and  Greek,  it  remains  still  a  doubt  whether  these 
are  the  stock  or  branches  of  the  oldest  oriental  tongues. 

*  The  word  gut. tar  probably  springs  from  si. tar,  a  species  of  viol 
much  used  now  in  Hindoos  tan,  and  which,  though  originally,  as  its  name 
implies,  only  a  three-stringed  instrument,  is  frequently  to  be  met  with 
here  as  a  four,  five,  six,  nay  seven- stringed  viol.  With  six  strings  it 
would  naturally  be  termed  chjsi-tary  ki-tary  progressively  to  gui.tar^ 
as  we  now  spell  it,  the  last  syllable  of  which  clearly  points  out  whence 
it  ought  to  be  derived,  as  tar  in  the  Hindoostanti  is  a  well  known 
word  for  wire,  string,  &c» 
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formed  themselves  into  a  company,  and  obtained  z 
charter — the  police  frequently  repressed  their  licen-,; 
tiousi^ss,  and  rev:nhted  their  conduct.  Philip  Au- 
gustus banished  them  the  first  year  of  his  reign ;  but 
they  were  i-ecalled  by  his  successors,  and  united  un- 
der the  general  name  of  Minstrelsy,  having  a  Chief 
appointed  over  them,  who  was  called  the  King  of  the 
Minstrt'ls.  Lewis  the  IXth  exempted  them  from  a 
tariff  or  toll  at  the  entrance  at  Paris,  on  condition 
that  they  would  sing  a  song,  and  make  their  monkeyi 
danrc  to  the  toll-men,  &c.  &c. 

*'  llie  associated  minstrels  inhabited  a  particular 
strei*t,  to  wliich  they  gave  the  name  it  still  retains. 
Jt  was  here  that  the  public  was  provided  with  musi* 
cians  for  weddings  and  parties  of  pleasure.     But,  as 
a  greater  number  of  them  attended  such  occasions 
than  were  orderetU  and  all  expected  to  be  paid  the 
same  price,"     **  William   de  Girmont,    Provost  of 
Paris    1331,     prohibited   the  Jungleurs    and  Jun- 
gieuresses  from  going  to  those,   who  required  their 
perfoimance,  in  greater  numbers  than  had  beensti** 
pulated,  upon  a  severe  penalty.     In  1395,   their  li* 
bcrtinism  and  immoralities  again  incurred  the  cen- 
sure of  government,  by  which  it  was  strictly  en- 
joiiiei!,  that  they  should  henceforth,  neither  in  pub- 
lic or  private,  speak,  act,  or  sing  any  thing  that  was 
indecorous  or  unfit  for  modest  eyes  and  ears,  upon 
pain  of  two  months  imprisonment  and  living  upon 
bread  and  water."     Eut  let  us  hear  one  of  the  jug- 
glers relate  his  owi\  story.     After  speaking  of  his 
power  in  music,  he  proceeds : 

'*  I  from  lovers  tokens  bear, 
I  can  flowry  chaplets  w*eave, 
Amorous  belts  can  well  prepare. 
And  with  courteous  speech  deceive. 
Joint  stool  feats  to  sliew  Vm  able, 
X  can  make  the  beetle  run^ 

Ml 
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All  alive  upon  the  table> 
When  I  shew  delightiFul  fun. 
At  my  slight  of  hand  you'll  laughi 
At  my  magic  you  will  stare, 
'  ^''       '    I  can  play  at  quarter  staff; 
I  can  knives  suspend  in  air, 
I  enchantment  strange  devise, 
And  with  cord  and  sling  surpri^."' 

'     I  shall  now  draw  a  short  parallel  between  the  gip- 
sies of  Europe  and  the  people  I  have  described. 

Both  the  Gipsies  and  the  Nats*e  generally  a  wan- 
dering race  of  beings,  seldom  having  a  fixed  habita* 
ti(m.     They  have  each  a  language  peculiar  to  them- 
selves.    That  of  the  Gipsies  is  undoubtedly  a  spe- 
cies of  Hindoostanee,  and  so  is  that  of  the  Nuts.-  In 
Europe  it  answers  all  the  purposes  of  concealment. 
Here  a  conversion  of  its  syllables  becomes  necessary. 
The  Gipsies  have  their  king ;  4;he  Nuts  their  2\^ar- 
dar  Boutah ;— they  are  equally  formed  into   com- 
panies, and  their  peculiar  employments  are  exactly 
similar  ;    viz.-  dancing,    singing,   music,  palmistry, 
quackery,  dancers  of  monkeys,  bears^  and  snakes. 
The  two  lattqr   professions,   from  local  causes,  are 
peculiar  to  the  Nuts.     They  are  bbth  considered  as 
thieves,  at  least  that  division  of  the  Nuts   whose 
tnanners  come  nearest  the  Gipsies.     In  matters  pf 
religion  they  appear  equally  indifferei^t,  and  as  for 
food,  we  have  seen  that  neitlier  the  ,Gipsies  nprr  JBi^- 
'  deejti  Nuts' ^te  very  choice  on  that  particular, >4Ud 
though  I  have  not  obtained  any  satisfactory  proof  of 
^heir  eating  humian  flesh,  I  do  not  find  it  easy  to  di- 
vest my  mind  of  its  suspicions  on  this  head.    Indeed 
one   would  think  the  stomach  that  could  receive 
without  nausea  a  piece  of  putrid  jackal,  could  not 
%veU  retain  any  qualms  in  the  selection  of  animal 
food. 

Though 
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Thouj;h  in  the  Enryclopedia  BiritannicaGrelltirian's 
theory  is  thought  slightingly  of,  the  similarity  of!' 
language  being  deemed  bnt  inconclusive  evidencCi 
yet  in  this  instance,  even  in  opposition  to  suc^.au- 
thority,  I  will  venture  to  consider  it  as^fomtfig  a 
basis  of  the  most  substantial  kind.  It  is  not  theac- 
ci<lental  coincidence  of  a  few^ords,,  but  the  whole- 
vocabulary  he  produces  differs  not  so  much  from  th(f 
common  Hlndoostanee^  as  provincial  dialects  of  the 
same  country  usually  do  trom  each  other.  Grell* 
man,  from  a  want  of  knowledge  in  the.  Hindoostanee^  I 
lost  marty  opportuiAcs  of  producing  the  proper  word 
in  comparison  with  the  Gipsy  one.  I 

The  story  of  the  Malabar  stutlents  being  rejected, 
upon  the  sufyposition  that  they,  being  BruhmunSj  and 
oulv  conversant  in  Sanscrit*,  could  not  have  ud- 
derstood  the  common  Hmdoosianee  dialect,  oficrs  a 
good  specimen  of  the  kind  of  criticism  which  Grell- 
man  has  to  fear. 

The  following  List  of  words,  which  were  taken 
from  the  Annual  Register  of  1784*5,  with  a  few 
I  have  now  subjoined  from  Grellman^  in  someof  the 

instances 
t 

•  It  has  not  yet  been  incomes tibly  proved^  that  the  Sumserit  ever 
was  a  spoken  language  in  India,  and  the  fevtr  Brnhmunt  who  now  can 
speak  it  at  allj  seidom  if  ever  talk  that  language  in  their  own  domesric 
concerns ;  on  the  contrary,  they  commonly  employ  the  prevalent  local 
tUalect  of  the  place,  which  will  frequently  be  a  species  oi  H'mdooitanet. 
There  are  so  very  few  towns,  cities,  or  even  large  villages,  which  were 
ever  conquered,  or  even  much  frequented  by  the  Mo9sulmans^  in  the 
whole  peninsula  of  India,  wherein  this  colloquial  laogoage  is  not  more 
or  less  understood,  that  we  can  scarcely  conceive  there  arc  many  travel- 
ling Eruhmmnt  who  require  a  previous'knowledge  of  the  ^unsc'rithdott 
they  can  understand  HinJoo$tumee.  The  objection  on  the  score  of  the 
Gypsie  and  Hindoostanee  numbers  being  so  different,  if  they  really  be 
so,  might  be  answered  by  adverting  to  the  arbitrary  introduction  of  a 
new  scries  of  numerical  words  into  some  Indian  dialects,  where  the  sub- 
stance oi  any  particular  speech  in  question  will  be  found  to  agree,  almost 
in  every  thing  but  number,  with  many  other  toneues  fiom  the 
i»mcc«  "^  * 
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>  « 

•  instances  wjiere  he  has  failed  of  producing  the  cor- 

T'csponding  Hindoostanee  one,  will  I  hope  prove  .the 

language  of  the  Gipsies,  and  that  o^  Hindoostanee,  to 

be  the  sanie,  or  very  intimately  coanected  with  each 

>  other  *• 


\ 


Snpsy.    * 

Hindoostanee. 

English. 

Apra, 

Oopur, 

Above. 

Bebee, 

Beebec, 

Aunt,  a  respectful,  fe- 

1 
njinine   appellation. 

• 

^ 

from  Baba,  father* 

Pownee, 

Panee, 

Brook,    drink,  water, 
tears. 

Cauli))an, 

Kala-burn, 

Black,  a  black  colour. 

Chericloe, 

Chiree/a, 

Bird. 

Per,    . 

Peroo, 

Belly,  the  lower  part 

of  the  belly. 

Jamoval  eo  panee 

Panee, 

A  Bath,  water  to  bathe. 

dFOweip^aneeja/Cj  Jul, 

Ditto. 

Davies,  devus, 

Dewus, 

Day,  to  day. 

Rattie, 

Rat, 

Dark,  night. 

Peola, 

Peena. 

To  drink* 

Can, 

Kan, 

Ear. 

Dad, 

Dada, 

Father,  Grand-father. 

Jag. 

Ag, 

Fire. 

•  Should  any  real  Hlndooitanee  scholars  ever  investigate  this 
matter  on  the  spot  in  Europe,  their  evidence  and  observations  will 
probably  settle  the  matter  effectually,  one  way  or  other,  for  ever. 

r  Gipsy. 
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Gipsy. 

Hindoostanee, 

English^ 

Pcroc, 

Pyr, 

toot. 

Valashtcc, 

Bilisht, 

Finger,  a  span. 

Por^ 

Poor, 

Full. 

Mutdice^ 

Muchee, 

Fish. 

Bootsec, 

Buhotsee  (in  the  fe- 

Great, a  great  deal.  • 

minine,) 

V 

Gur, 

Gihur, 

House. 

Shing, 

Seeng, 

Horn.                         * 

Ballow, 

Bal, 

Hair.                          (i 

Tantoo, 

Tutta, 

Heat,  hot. 

Yacorah, 

Yek  G/huree, 

An  hour. 

Bocolee, 

B/hookiha, 

Hungry. 

Shunalee, 

Soona/ee, 

Hearing.                       i 
.  Life,  living.                 ' 

Gecoa, 

Jee,orJee^oo,jec/00- 

•        ka. 

■ 

Liecaw, 

Lik/ha, 

Letters,  anything  vnrlt- 

ten. 

Ridh. 

Ra/c, 

Lord. 

Rrlena, 

Ra/cnee,  Ranee, 

Lady, 

Dai, 

• 

Da^ee, 

Mother,  a  nurse. 

Mass, 

Mas, 

Meat   or    food,    flesli 
meat. 

Tod, 

Doodji, 

Milk. 

Boot, 

Buhot, 

Much,  numbers. 

Nack, 

Nak, 

Nose. 

Nie, 

Nuh, 

Nail  of  the  finger. 

Nevo, 

Ny^a,  noil, 

New. 

Bouropanec, 

Bura  panee. 

Ocean,  sea,  wave ;  the 

great  water. 

Gip^y- 

Gipsy,  :    'Hindqostamef  .  English^ 

^ashee;^  Hishee,  Priest;  a  saint  or  hoi j^ 


Briskinee^ 


Burkjha^  burushna^ 


"man, 
Rain^  to  rain>  from  the 
3un9krit    vurshuti^ 


^      . 

'       .          ■      .                                  f 

ung. 

Doriove, 

Diree,a, 

River,     • 

Lolo, 

Lai, 

Red. 

BaiirorGhairee, 

Buree  ph.hooree, 

S^ord,  a  great  knife. 

Pan  and  Pon^ 

Biihin^ 

Sister,  B  is  often  inter* 

• 

changeable  with  Pin 

the  HindeosianeeM 

RoQp, 

Roopa, 

Silver. 

Starrie, 

Sitara,  tara, 

Star, 

Sep  and  Sap, 

Samp,  surp) 

Serpent. 

• 

Dicken, 

Dak,hna, 

Sight,  to  see. 

Looi)^ 

Loon,  loHi 

Salt. 

Banaw. 

Baloo, 

Sand. 

Chive. 

Jcebbj, 

Tongue,  ch  is  often  in* 
•  tcrchangeable  with^. 

.  i    < 

• 

and  V  with  b. 

P-ook, 

Rbok/h, 

Tree.  * 

pennam^ 

Dundan,  dant, 

Tooth. 

Chalk, 

Kaka  or  Chupha, 

Uncle. 

yanee, 

Pailee, 

Water. 

Jaw,         ^ 

Ana  jana. 

To  walk ,  to  come,  togo. 

Bouro  Matchec, 

Buree  Muchee, 

Whale,  a  large  fish. 

|Ca1icoe^ 

Kul-ko, 

Yesterday,    with   the 

*  ■ 

-  .  > 

postposition. 

\ 
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Gipsy. 

Iliudoostanee, 

EnglUh. 

•  Tabcr. 

Tubl, 

An  Ax. 

Tschor, 

Chor, 

A  1  hief. 

Dori, 

Dori, 

A  band  or  suing. 

Rajab, 

Rdjah, 

A  1-ordorChief. 

Ranee, 

Ranee, 

Princess. 

Raz, 

Raj. 

Principality. 

BanJuky 

Bundoog, 

A  Musket.  * 

Can  Jagga, 

Gawn,  Juggahy 

A  Village  or  Place. . 

1 

Jammadar^ 

Jemmadar, 

r 

A  Commander  or  Of-  * 
£cer- 

Wesch,  , 

Whaisha, 

Forest  or  Wild. 

Gour, 

Gor, 

■    The  Grave. 

Mul, 

Mool, 

Wine. 

Latclio, 

AcIk), 

Good. 

Dur, 

Dorr, 

Far. 

Perdo, 

Poordo, 

To  fill  up,  to  accom- 
plish. 

Cha,  Chabben, 

K/hana,  Chabbna, 

To  eat. 

Ischummcdele, 

Chooma  Detee, 

She  kisses. 

Jungustri, 

Ungooshturee, 

A  Ring. 

Aro, 

Ard, 

Meal. 

Paka, 

Punk/li, 

A  Wing. 

Schut  vinegar. 

Khutta, 

Sour. 

Ker, 

Ghur, 

House. 

Sapa, 

Saboon, 

Soap.        r- 

Aduito, 

Dotuh, 

Double. 

Gipsy. 

•  The  following  are  from  GrcUman's  Vocabularv,  and  consequqnu 
ly  often  incorrect. 
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Gipsy, 

Hifidoostanee. 

English. 

Tatip, 

Tapna, 

1 

To  warm. 

Surgawa, 

• 

Soonghna, 

To  smell. 

Gewawa, 

Gana, 

To  sing* 

Monguai, 

Mongna, 

To  solicit. 

Pi, 

Peena, 

To  drink. 

Meischana, 

Puh/channa, 

To  know. 

MedikksRia, 

Myn  deekatiha. 

I  saw. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  others  might 
be  selected,  M-ere  it  necessary  to  add  more  proofs  of 
the  identity  or  intimate  connection  of  the  Gipsy  and 
Hindoostanee  languages  here. 


•  > 


XX.  On 
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XX. 


On  the  BuRMHA  Game  of  Chess,  compared 
With  the  Indian,  Chinese,  and  Persian 
Game  of  the  same  denomination. 

By  the  late  Captain  HIRAM  COX 

Co<wwnicatcd  in  ^  Lftter  from  him  to  J.  H.  Haumgtoh,  Et^ 
DEAR  SIR,  * 

I  HAVE  now  the  pleasure  to  send  you  a  drawing 
of  the  Burmha  chess  table,  with  the  pieces  arranged 
according  to  the  ordinary  mode  of  play  iug  the  game; 
and  suhjoin  an  account  of  the  furiTiAa-gaaie,  with  a 
comparative  view  of  the  Indian,  Chinese,  and  Per* 
sian  games ;  and  should  it  appear  to  you  worthy  of 
notice,  I  have  to  request  you  will  do  me  the  favor 
to  lav  it  before  the  societv. 

It  has  been  said  that  an  accurate  judgment  may 
be  formed  of  any  societv  from  a  view  of  the  amuse- 
ments  of  the  people ;  this  is  one  of  those  sweeping 
assertions  which  indolence  too  often  induces  us  to 
admit  without  sufficient  examination,  *  and  however 
true  in  a  general  sense,  is  little  applicable  to  the  pur- 
poses of  life,  for  it  often,  indeed  generally,  happens, 
as  in  Lavater's  System  of  Physiognomy,  one  feature 
counteracts  the  eifects  of  another,  so  as  to  perplex 
the  whole,  and  defeat  the  end  of  euquir3\ 

Are  the  gay  airy  Parisians,  heretofore  so  celebrated 
for  polish,  and  so  conversant  in  the  cant  of  philau* 
thropy,  more  humane  than  our  rough  countrymen, 

who 
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•who  have  been  stigihatized  as  sanguinary,  from  their 
delighting  in  boxing,  cock-fighting,  and  bear-bait- 
ing ?— Blit  instances  of  contradictions  of  this  kind 
between  particular  habits,  and  general  character  in 
every  nation,  must  be  too  familiar  to  you  to  reqijire 
illustratian  by  further  examples;  and  lam  sure  you 
will  agree  with  me,  that  it  is  the  Visest  and  safest 
course  to  avoid  forming  general  conclusions  from 
partial  views. 

A  nvember  does  not  form  a  whole ;  apd  who  has 
the  means  of  examining  and  comparing  all  the  parts 
of  so  stupendous  a  system,  as  forms  the  history  and 
character  of  man,  even  in  the  meanest  of  the  sub- 
divisions of  society?  We  therefore  must  not  con- 
clude that  the  Burmhas  are  a  scientilic  or  intelligent 
people,  because  they  play  chess ;  nor  that  they  are 
brutally  savage,  because  they  sometimes  eat  the  flesh 
of  their  enemies. 

Chess,  by  universal  consent,  holds  the  first  rank 
among  our  sedentary  amusements,  and  its  history 
has  employed  the  pens  of  many  eminent  men.  Among 
the  number.  Sir  Wilham  Jones  has  obliged  the  m  orld 
with  an  essay  replete  as  usual  with  en  dition  and 
information.  But^  while  I  avow  the  warniesr  admi- 
ration of  his  talents,  and  subscribe  with  all  due  defe- 
rence to  his  authority,  I  must  be  allowed  to  acknow- 
ledge a  difference  of  sentiment. 

Sir  William  says.  "  The  beautiful  simplicity  and 
extreme  perfection  of  the  game,  as  it  is  commonly 
played  in  Europe  and  Asia,  convinces  me  that  it  was 
invented  by  one  effort  of  some  great  genius,  not 
completed  by  gradual  improvements,  but  formed,  to 
use  the  phrase  of  Italian  critics,  by  the  first  inten- 
tion." But  it  appears  to  me  that  all  he  afterguards 
adduces  on  the  subject  is  so  far  from  corroborating, 
that  it  is  in  direct  contradiction  of  this  opinion,  and 
I  trust  my  further  combating  it  will  neither  be  deem- 

I.I  cd 
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€d  impertinent  nor  invidious.  The  errors  of  a  great 
mind  are,  of  all  others,  the  most  material  to  be 
uarded  against ;  and  Sir  William  himself,  had  he 
lived  to  reconsider  the  subject,  I  am  sure  would  have 
been  the  (ivst  to  expunge  a  passage  of  so  unqualified 
construction.  Perfection  has  been  denied  us  un- 
doubtedly for  wise  purposes,  and  progression  is  ne- 
cessary to  the  happiness  of  our  existence.  No  hu- 
man invention  is  so  perfect  but  it  may  be  improved, 
and  no  one  is,  or  has  been,  so  great,  but  another  may 
be  greater. 

1  have  elsewhere  had  occasion  to  observe,  that,  ge- 
ner.ally  speaking,  nature  is  slow,  silent,  and  uniform 
in  all  her  operations ;  and  I  am  induced  to  think, 
that  what  is  true  of  the  material  world,  equally  holds 
as  to  the  intellectual.  In  this  opinion  I  am  sup- 
ported by  the  testimony  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who, 
with  equal  modesty  and  truth,  replied  to  one-of  his 
admiring  friends,  that  if  he  surpassed  others  in  his 
attainments,  he  owed  it  entirely  to  a  patient  habit  of 
thinkinc:.  All  ffreat  efforts  are  violations  of  the  or- 
der  of  nature,  and,  as  such,  are  rather  to  be  depre- 
cated than  admired.  In  common  language  they  are 
called  convulsions,  and  I  confess  myself  opposed  to 
convulsions  of  every  kind. 

Sir  William  Jones's  evidence  goes  to  confirm  the 
opinion  that  we  are  indebted  to  the  Hindoos  for  the 
game  of  chess  ;  but  the  description  of  the  game 
which  he  has  given  from  the  Bhawishya  Pitran  has 
nothing  of  that  beautiful  simplicity  which  called 
forth  his  admiration.  Indeed  he  admits,  that  the 
Indian  game,  described  by  him,  is  more  complex  ; 
and  he  considers  it  more  modern  than  the  simple 
game  of  the  Persians,  of  which  he  could  not  find  any 
account  in  the  writings  of  the  Brahmans, 

lie  informs  us  that  the  Sanscrit  name  is  Chatii^ 
raiii^a^^w^X  the  root  from  which  the  name  of  the 

game 
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game  is  derived  in  modern  languages.  It  literally 
means  the  four  members  of  an  army,  elephants, 
horses,  chariots^  and  foot  soldiers,  the  same  as  ex- 
hibited at  this  day ;  but  the  game  described  by  him 
is  more  generally  known  by  :the  name  of  Chaturqjl, 
or  the  four  kings^  since,  he  observes,  **  it  is  played 
by  four  persons  representing  as  many  princes,  two 
allied  armies  combating  on  each  side. "  The  board 
is  quadrilateral,  with  sixty-four  checks  as  ours  ;  but 
what  forms  one  army  with  us,  is  divided  in  two, 
each  having  its  king,  elephant,  horse,  and  boat, 
with  four  foot  soldiera  in  front,  placed  at  the  left 
hand  ang^e  of  each  face. of  the  board.  The  power 
of  the  king  is  the  same  as  in  the  modern  game  ;  the 
elephant  has  the  same  powers  as  the  English  queen, 
moving  at  will  in  all  directions;  the  horse  the  same 
as  the  modern  horse  or  knight ;  the  boat  as  the  mo- 
dern bishop,  with  the  limitation  of  moving  only  two 
checks  at  once ;  the  peon  the  same  as  the  modern 

This  game  is  mentioned  in  the  oldest  law  books, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  the  wife  of  Ra- 
van,  king  oi  Lanca^  (i.  e.  Ceylon^)  in  order  to  amuse 
him  with  an  image  of  war  (field  war  I  suppose  is 
meant,)  while  his  metropolis  was  closely  besieged  by 
Rama,  in  the  second  age  of  the  world.  Rama*, 
according  to  Sir  William  Jones's  Chroilology  of  the 
Hindoos,  appeared  on  earth  at  least  three  thousand 
eight  hundred  years  ago  ;  and  this  event  happened 

I  I  2  in 

*  The  high  degree  of  polish  which  prevailed  at  the  court  of  Ravan, 
at  this  early  period,  is  well  worthy  notice.  In  a  copy  from  an  ancient 
Hindoo  painting  which  I  possc^ss,  his  capital  appears  to  be  regularly 
fortified  in  the  antique  style,  with  projecting  round  towers  and  battle- 
ments, and  he  is -said  to  have  defended  it  with  singular  ability  ;  hence 
he  and  ihis  people  were  called  magicians  and  giants,  for  to  the  invading 
Rama,  and  his  hordes  of  Barbacian  mountaineers,  called  in  derision 
satyrs  or  monkeys^  his  science  must  have  appeared  supernatural,  lu 
fact,  Ravan  appears  to  have  been  the  Archijnides  o{  La?ica, 
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in  an  early  part  of  his  career ;  yet  notwithstanding 
these  proofs  of  antiquity  and  originality,  Sir  William 
Jones  was  of  opinion  that  this  rudimental  and  com- 
plex game  is  a  more  recent  invention  than  the  re- 
fined game  of  the  Persians  and  Europeans ;  which 
he  also  states  to  have  heen  certainly  invented  in 
India,  and  appears,  thercfbre,  to  have  considered 
the  original.  But,  to  admit  thiii,  would,  I  conceive, 
he  invertinij  the  usual  order  of  things. 

Two  other  distinctions  are  remarkable  of  the 
Hindoo  game ;  the  introduction  of  a  ship  or  boat 
amongst  troops,  &c.  embattled  on  a  plain ;  and  the 
use  of  dice,  which  determine  tlie  moves,  and,  as 
Sir  William  justly  observes,  exclude  it  from  the  rank 
which  has  been  assigned  to  chess  among  the  sciences. 

In  respect  to  the  first  of  the.^e  distinctions,  I  can- 
not help  suspecting  a  mistake  in  translating  the 
passage,  which  I  must  leave  to  abler  critics  to  de- 
cide. In  explaining  the  meaning  of  Chatur-anga^ 
Sir  William  says,  *'  that  is  the  four  angas  or  mem- 
bers of  an  army,  which  arc  said  in  the  Amaracosha 
to  be,  Hasty  asica  ratlia  pad&tam,  or  elephants, 
horses,  chariots,  and  foot  soldiers.''  And  the  same 
n:\nios  arc  used  in  India  at  this  day*. 

Sir  \\  illLini  notices  the  Chinese  game  as  having  a 
river  desi  i  ilied  on  the  hoard,  which  the  Indian  board 
has  not  ;  ami  seems  to  inter  that  a  shi|)  or  boat  might 
be  intrvniuecil  in  the  Chinese  game  with  propriety. 
Ilcnee  a  ipiery  mignt  arise  whether  the  Indian  board, 
as  now  used,  is  ti.e  aiu:ient  one  appropriate  to  the 
g:nu\  in  which  a  boat  is  said  to  be  introduced  in- 
sUMd  of  a  ehuriot  ;  but  in  the  Chinese  game,  of 
^Wneh  I  have  an  account  before  me,  although  what 
|s  err,>neouMV  tvniicd  a  river  is  delineated  on  the 
board,  ye:  tiicre  is  no  ship  or  boat  among  the  pieces. 

Instead 

•  See  note  at  the  end  of  this  paper. 
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Instead  of  a  boat,  they  have  a  chariot.  How  are  \ve 
to  reconcile  these  contradictions?— I  fear,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  our  information,  they  are  inexplicable. 
At  all  events  I  shall  attempt  only  as  distinct  an  ac- 
count as  is  in  my  power  of  the  four  principal  games 
and  modes  of  playing  chess  in  Asia,  viz.  first,  the 
one  from  the  Purans,  cited  by  Sir  William  Jones  as 
above;  second,  the  Chinese,  described  by  Mr.  Irwin; 
third,  the  Burmka ;  and  lastly,  the  Persian  or  pre- 
sent Hindoostanee  ;  comparing  them  with  each  other 
and  the  English  game ;  and  must  leave  it  to  some 
more  fortunate  enquirer  to  determine  which  is  the 
original. 

I  have  given  precedence  to  the  game  said,  to  be 
invented  at  Lanca,  as  it  appears  to  be  the  most  an- 
cient, according  to  the  authorities  adduced  by  Sir 
William  Jones  ;  and  as  the  Persians  admit  that  they 
received  the  game  fr.om  India.  I  am  aware  thaf  the 
honourable  Mr.  Daines  Barrington,  in  a  paper  pub- 
lished in  the  Archaeologia  at  London,  gives  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  Chinese  game  is  the  most  ancient ; 
and  has  taken  great  pains  to  disprove  the  Grecian 
claim  to  the  invention,  (vide  9th  volume  of  the 
Archaeologia. )  But,  according  to  the  Chinese  manu- 
script, accompanying  Mr.  Irwin's  account  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  the 
Chinese  invalidate  their  claim  of  originality,  by  fixing 
the  date  of  the  game,  they  assume  the  honour  of  in- 
venting, 174  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
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Ancient  Hindoo  Game  of  Chess, 
TABLE. 
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In  tlie  Hindoo  game,  I  liave  already  noticed,  that 
the  principal  distinction  from  the  English  consists 
in  h:iving  tour  distinrt  armies  and  kings  ;  each  army 
coiiijjnscd  of  iialf  tlic  numl>er  of  pieces  ^nd  pawTis 
nsed  in  one  of  onrs  :  secondly,  the  elephant  holds 
the  station  and  power  of  our  queen  ;  thirdly,  there 
is  a  boat  instead  of  our  castle,  but  \rith  the  powers 
of  a  hisliop  limited  to  a  move  of  two  checks  at  once  ; 
fourthly,  the  pawn  or  peon  lias  not  an  optional  rank 
when  advanced  to  the  last  line  of  the  adversary's 
checks,  merely  assuming  the  rank  of  the  piece  whose 
place  he  possesses  (excepting  the  boat);  fifthly,  the 
use  of  dice  to  determine  the  moves,  as  follows: 
Wiien  a  cinque  is  thnp".vn,  the  king  or  pawn  must  be 
moved;  a  qaatre,  tl;e  elephant ;  a  trois,  the  horse; 
and  a  deux,  the  boat.  Other  variations  are,  that 
the  king,  elephant,  and  horse  may  slay,  but  cannot 
be  slain ;  neither  does  it  appear  that  the  king  can 

he 
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he  removed  to  a  place  of  more  security,  by  any  ope- 
ration similar  to  the  modern  mode  of  castling.  In- 
deed tiie  mode  of  playing  this  game  is  very  obscurely 
deaeribed  ;  all  that  is  known  of  it  has  already  been 
publisiied  hy  Sir  William  Jones,  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Society,  to  which  I  must  refer -those  who  re- 
quire further  information. 

Account  of  the  Chinese  Game  of  Chess. 
TABLE. 
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5  Castin,  Chariot],  or  Tchc 

6  Anillcrv,  or  Paoo. 

7  Foot  Sotdie 
iS  Trench, 


•r  Ping. 


BtfrntM  acetrdiag 

»  Mr.  Ir, 

X  X  The  King,         o 

rCh™. 

3  3  MandariM,         o 

r  TdiMB. 

4  4H<Jrsn,               or  MaL   " 

S  s  CMlle..Chariou,o 

rTch=i 

7  7  7  7  7  Pawaj,     i 

TpiQg. 

Mr.  Irwin's  account  I  shall  give  in  his  own  words 
as  follows : — "The  very  next  day  my  Mandarin 
brought. me  the  board  and  equipage;  and  I  found 
that  the  Bi'ahmim  were  neither  mistaken  touching 
the  board,  which  lias  a  river  in  the  middle  to  divide 
the  contending  parties,  nor  in  the  powers  of  the' 
King,  who  is  entieiichetl  in  a  fort,  and  movea  only 
in  that  space  in  every  direction  ;  but,  what  I  did  nut 
liear  before,  nor  do  I  believe  is  known  out  of  this 
country,  (China))  there  are  two  pieces  ivhosemove- 
I  I  4  meats 
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ments  arc  distinct  from  any  m  the  Indian  orEnro- 

Eran  game.  I'he  Mandarin,  which  answers  to  oar 
ishop  in  his  station  and  side-long  course,  cannot, 
throut^h  age,  cross  the  river;  and  a  Rocket  boy, 
still  used  in  the  Indian  armies,  who  is  stationed  be* 
tween  the  lines  of  each  p.irty,  acts  literally  m  ith  the 
motion  of  the  Bo-  ket,  by  vaulting  over  a  man,  and 
taking  his  udvi  ibary  at  the  other  end  of  the  board. 
Excepl  that  the  King  has  his  two  sons  to  support 
him,  iiihttad  of  a  Queen,  the  game  in  other  respects 
is  like  ours,  as  will  appear  in  ihe  plan  of  the  board 
and  pi(ces  I  have  the  honour  to  enclose,  together 
'nith  directions  to  place  the  men  imd  play  the  game." 

7 he  preceding  diagram  is  the  Chinese  table,  and 
difFcis  iVim  ours  by  having  a  chasm  in  the  nudJle, 
cal!«  d  hv  some  a  river,  and  the  crossed  sections  or 
forts  in  which  move  the  Chong  and  Sou.  IJie  board 
or  game,  according  to  Mr.  Irwin,  is  called  Ckong-kU 
or  royal  game. 

'!'he  explanation  of  the  position,  powers,  and 
u.ov  cs  of  the  pieces,  he  gives  as  follows  : 

"  As  ilicre  arc  nine  pieces  instead  of  eight,  to 
occupy  ti,i'  rear  rank,  they  stand  on  the  lines  be* 
tween,  and  not  within,  the  sqr.ares;  the  game  is 
consc(]ncntIy  played  on  the  lines. 

''  liie  Kinir  or  Chovs:  stands  on  the  middle  line  of 
this  row;  his  ni()\.es  resemble  those  of  our  King, 
but  are  confined  to  the  fortress  marked  out  for  him. 

"  The  two  Princes,  or  SoUy  stand  on  each  side  of 
him,  and  have  equal  powers  and  limits. 

''The  JMandarins,  or  Tchong,  answer  to  our 
Bishoj)s,  and  have  the  same  moves,  except  that  they 
cannot  cross  the  water,  or  while  space  in  the  middle 
of  the  board,  to  annoy  the  enemy,  but  stand  on  the 
defensive. 

"  The  Knights,  or  rather  horses,  called  Mai\ 
stand  and  move  like  ours  in  every  respect. 

"  The  War  Chariots,  or  Tche^  resemble  our  rocks 
or  castles. 

''The 
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'^  The  Rocket  Boys,  or  PaOy  are  pieces  whose  mo- 
tions and  powers  were  unknown  to  us.  They  aqt 
with  the  direction  oF  a  rocket,  and  can  take  none  of 
theii*  adversary's  men  that  have  not  a  piece  or  pawn 
intervening.  .  To  defend  your  men  from  this  attack, 
it  is  necessary  to  open  the  line  between  either,  to 
take  off  the  check  on  the  King,  or  to  save  a  man 
from  being  captured  by  the  Pao.  Their  operation 
is  otherwise  hke  that  of  the  rook,  their  stations 
are  marked  between  the  pieces  and  pawns. 

^'  The  five  Pawns,  or  Ping,  make  up  the  number  of 
men  equal  to  that  of  oiir  board  (i.  e.  si^cteen).  In- 
stead of  taking  sideways  like  ours,  they  have  the 
rook's  motion,  except  that  it  is  limited  to  one  step, 
and  is  not  retrograde.  Another  important  point  in 
which  the  Ping  differs  from  ours,  is  that  they  con- 
tinue in  statu  quo  after  reaching  their  adversary's 
head  quarters.  It  will  appear,  however,  that  the 
Chinese  pieces  far  exceed  the  proportion  of  ours, 
which  occasions  the  whole  force  of  the  contest  to  fall 
on  them,  and  thereby  precludes  the  beauty  and  va- 
riety of  our  game,  when  reduced  to  a  struggle  be- 
tween the  pawns,  who  are  capable  of  the  highest 
promotion,  and  often  change  the  fortune  of  the  day. 
The  posts  of  the  Ping  are  marked  in  front/' 

So  far  Mr.  Irwin.  His  account  being,  according 
to  my  apprehension,  indistinct  an(l  incomplete,  and 
to  my  knowledge  in  some  respects  erroneous,  I  have 
been  induced  to  make  further  inquiries  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  result  of  which,  I  hope,  will  supply  his  de- 
ficiencies, or  at  least  give  us  a  more  accurate  idea  of 
the  Chinese  game. 

The  game  is  called  by  the  Chinese  Choke-choa^ 
hang'kiy  literally  the  play  of  the  science  of  war. 

The  piece  1,  which  we  call  the  King,  is  named 
Choohong^  which  may  be  rendered  tl;e  scientific  in 
war,  or  generalissimo ;  he  moves  one  pace  at  a  time 
in  any  direction,  the  saijie  as  our  King,  but  within 
the  limits  of  his  fort. 

The 
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The  two  pieces  of  next  rank.  No.  2.  2.  are  called 
S^u  bv  the  Cliinese,  which  literally  means  bearded 
old  men,  or  men  of  great  experience  in  war.  These 
arc  snppo.scfl  to  act  as  counsellors  to  the  Ckoohong^ 
end  have  precisely  the  same  moves  and  powers  as  the 
Chckuy  in  the  Burmhuj  or  Vizier  in  the  Persian 
game,  except  that  they  are  confined  to  the  limits  of 
tiie  fort  with  the  Choohong. 

The  two  pieces,  No.  3.  3.  erroneously  named 
J^fandarins  by  Mr.  Irwin,  are  called  Tchong  by  the 
Chi:K*^e,  which  means  an  elephant ;  and  they  have 
precisely  trie  same  moves  and  powers  as  the  elephant 
in  the  Persian  and  modern  Jlindoostanee  game. 
That  is,  th(  y  move  diagonally  in  advance  or  retro- 
grade, always  two  steps  at  amove  ;  but  the  Chinese 
Tchcng  has  not  the  power  of  jumping  over  the  head 
of  an  intermediate  piece  as  the  Persian  elephant 
does ;  neither  can  it  advance  beyond  the  limits  of 
Jts  own  section,  for  a  reason  I  shall  assign  below. 

The  two  pieces,  No.  4.  4.  are  caHed  Mai  by  the 
Chinese,  meaning  horse  or  cavalry  ;  they  have  pre- 
cisely the  sime  moves  and  powers  as  in  the  English 
ar.d  Persian  games,  and  can  advance  into  the  ene- 
my's se<*ti()n. 

Tiic  t\\  o  {>icrcs,  No.  .5.  5.  are  called  Tche  by  the 
Chinese,  meaning  M*ar  cluiriots,  and  have  the  sa:ne 
powers  and  moves  as  the  rooks  or  castles  in  the  Eu- 
ropean game,  advancing  al>o  into  the  enemy's  sec- 
tion. 

The  two  pieces.  No.  6.  6.  are  called  Paoo  by  the 
Chi:;e>e,  ir.eaninj:  artillerv  or  rocket  men.  The 
l\'i-j  can  move  the  whole  ranije  of  both  sections  di- 
rev  r,  transverse,  or  retrograde,  like  the  English  cas- 
\'le,  and  if  any  of  the  adversary's  pieces  or  pawns 
i'Ue.veiie  in  the  direct  line,  he  takes  the  one  imme- 
diat  Jy  in  the  rear  of  it. 

rh»e  pawns.  No.  7.  7.  7.  7.  7.  are  called  Ping  by 
the  C  hinese,  meaning  foot  soldiers  ;  they  move  one 
S(|uure  or  step  at  a  time,  direct  in  advance,  and  take 
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ttieir  antagonist  transversely  to  the  right  or  left,  (not 
diagonally  as  ours  do,)  nor  have  they  the  advantage 
of  .obtaining  an  advance  rank  as  in  the  English  game. 
The  blank  space  in  the  Table  8.  8.  is  called  Hoa  ki 
^ty  the  Chinese,  which  hterally  means  a  trench,  and 
sis  understood  to  have  been  made  for  defence  a^ainsc 
!  an  invading  army.  The  horses,  chariots,  and  foot 
..Soldiers  are  supposed  to  cross  it  by  means  of  light 
bridges  of  planks ;  but  these  not  being  adequate  to 
bear  the  bulk  of  the  elephants,  they  are  reciprocally 
obliged  to  remain  within  the  limits  of  their  respec- 
tive sections. 

In  other  respects  the  game  is  like  the  English  one, 
and  ends  with  destroying  the  forces  on  either  side, 
or  blocking  up  the  Choohong.  The  board  is  not 
chequered  black  and  white,  but  merely  subdivided, 
as.  in  the  diagram :  the  pieces  are  round  counters 
of  wood  or  ivory,  with  the  distinguishing  names 
"wrote  on  them,  half  dyed  red,  and  half  black. 
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The  Burmha  name  for  the  game  of  chess  is  chit^ 
tha-reen,  a  term  applied  by  them  either  to  a  genera- 
lissimo, or  warfare ;  an  etymologist  perhaps  might 
trare  it  as  a  corruption  of  the  Sanscrit  Cha'tur-anga. 

The  annexed  drawing  and  diagram  will  best  ex- 
plain the  form  of  the  pieces,  &c.  and  ordinary  array 
of  the  battalia. 

No.  1,  Mingy  or  the  king,  has  the  same  moves 
and  powers  as  in  the  English  game,  except  that  he 
cannot  castle,  neither  do  they  admit  of  what  we  call 
stale  mate. 

No.  2.  Chekoyy  or  sub-general ;  he  moves  diago- 
nally either  way  in  advance  or  retrograde,  but  limit- 
ed to  pne  check  or  step  at  a  move. 

No.  3.  3.  Rut  ha,  war  chariot ;  they  have  exactly 
the  same  moves  and  powers  as  the  English  castle  or 
rook. 

No.  4.  4.  Cheh,  el?•^^ants  ;  thev  have  five  distinct 
moves;  direct  ].  diagonal  in  advance  2.  diagonal 
retrograde  2.  but  limited  to  one  check  or  step  at  a 
move;  they  slay  diagonally  only;  the  move  direct 
in  advance  being  only  intended  to  alter  the  line  of 
their  operations,  so  that  they  may  occasionally  have 
the  powers  of  our  king's  or  queen's  bishop. 

No.  5.  5.  Mhee,  cavalry;  they  have  exactly  the 
same  moves  and  powers  as  in  the  English  game. 
.  No.  6.  ^.  6.  6.  b\  6.^6.  6.  Ycin,  or  foot  soldiers ; 
they  have  the  same  moves  and  powers  as  in  the  Eng- 
lish game,  except  that  they  are  limited  to  one  check 
or  step  at  a  move,  and  that  the  right-hand  pieces 
only  are  susceptible  of  promotion  to  the  rank  of  che- 
koy,  (in  tlie' event  of  bis  being  taken.)  It  is  not 
necessary  for  this  promotion  that  they  should  have 
advanced  to  the  last  row  of  the  adversary's  checks, 
but  to  that  check  Avhich  is  in  a  diagonal  line  with 
the  left-hand  check  in  the  last  row  of  the  adversary's 
.sech'nn  ;  consequently  the  right  hand  pawn  or  yein, 
according  to  the  diagram,  will  have  to  advance  four 
i^teps  to  obtain  the  rank  of  chekoy ;  the  2d  yein  3  ' 

steps ; 
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^' steps  ;  the  3d  yein,  2  steps;  the  4th  yeln,  2 steps; 
;;,and  the  5th  yein,  i  step. ' 

I'  /Although  the  array  of  the  battalia  is  generally 
"  as'in  the  diagram,  yet  the  Burmhas  admit  of  great 
'■  ^riations ;  each  party  being  allowed  to  arrange  their 
'■^  yiecc*  ad  libitum  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  may  strengthen 

,' cither  wing,  or  expose  the  king,  according  as  they 
"  -fstimate  -.  each  others  abilities,  or  as  caprice  or 
'fjodgement  may  influence  them.  In  some  respects 
■Tthis  is  tantamount  to  our  giving  a  piece  to  an  in- 
rferior  player,  but  the  variation  is  only  to  be  under- 
;    stood  of  the  pieces,  and  not  of  the  pawns. 

This  liberty,  added  to  tlie  names  antl  powers  of 
\'  the  pieces,  gives  \\\eBurmha  gajnt  more  the  appear-, 

-anceof  a  real  battle  than  any  othL-r  game  I  know  of. 
.'The  powers  of  the  Chein  are  well  calculated  for  the 

defence  of  each  other  and  the  King,  where  most 
■   vulnerable;  and  the  Rut'ka  or  war  chariots  are  cer- 

'tainly  more  analogous  to  an  active  state  of  warfare 

than  rooks  or  castles. 

Persian  and  modern  Hindostanee  Game  of  Chess. 
TABLE. 
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The  Persian  game  and  table  are  both  called  Sk- 
irimi^,  or  more  commonly  Shutrunj^  the  form  of  the 
tal)lt*  and  arrangement  of  the  pieces  as  in  the  dia- 
gram. 

Nq.  1.  Sha^  or  Padsha.  The  king  has  the  same 
moves  and  poMx?rs  as  in  the  English  game,  but  can- 
not castle,  nor  is  stale  mate  admitted. 

No.  2.  Firzy  or  more  commonly  Vizier^  the  ge- 
neral. It  is  the  first  piece  moved  on  opening  the 
game,  advancing  one  step  direct  in  front,  his  piadah 
moving  one  step  at  tjje  same  time  ;  this  is  said  to  be 
done  by  command  of  the  king,  that  he  may  review 
and  regulate  the  motions  of  the  army  ;  afterwards  he 
can  only  move  diagonally,  in  advance  or  retrograde, 
one  check  or  step  at  a  move,  the  same  as  the  J?wm- 
ha  chekov. 

No.  ti.  3.  Fil  in  Persic,  Htist  in  Hindoostanee, 
elephants.  They  move  diagonally  in  advance  or  re- 
trograde, always  two  steps  atamovc,  and  have,  what 
Mr.  Irwin  calls,  the  motion  of  a  rocket  boy  hopping  '' 
over  the  head  of  any  piece  in  their  way,  except  the 
king,  and  taking  any  piece  which  stands  on  the  se- 
cond check  from  them  in  their  ransre. 

No.  4.  4.  Asp,  Persian,  or  Ghora^  Hindoostanee, 
horse  or  cavalry ;  they  have  the  same  moves  and 
powers  as  the  English  knight. 

No.  5,  5.  Rookii,  Persian,  or  Riifh,  Hindoostanee, 
war  chariots  ;  thev  have  exactly  tlie  same  moves  aud 
powers  as  the  English  rook  or  castle. 

No.  6,  6.  6.  6.  G.  6.  6,  6.  Piadahs,  or  peons,  foot- 
men ;  tliey  have  the  same  moves  and  powers  as  the 
Engii^^h  pawn,  except  that  they  advance  only  one 
8tep  at  a  rime  on  opening  the  game,  and  that  when 
any  of  tlicni  arrive  at  the  hist  line  of  checks  on  their 
adversary's  section,  sb.ould  their  own  general  have 
hren  tiiken,  they  are  then  called  Jirz,  and  distin- 
gui>hccl  by  a  pawn  of  tlie  adversary  being  placed  on 
the  SLinit"  square  w  ith  them. 

When  the  king  is  checked  by  another  piece,  they 

say 
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«ay  skahf  shahy  or  kist,  (the  Utter  an  Arabic  word  ;) 
and  when  check-mated,  they  say  shah-mat,  which 
.  means  the  king  is  conquered  or  driven  to  the  last 
distress;  or  sometimes  6oor^  or  burdj  the  prize  is 
gained  or  carried,  though  this  expression  is  more 
generally  used  when  all  the  pieces  are  taken  except 
the  king,  and  the  game  is  consequently  won. 

I  shall  now  make  some  observations  on  the  forcr 
going  games,  and  compare  them  with  each  other. 

As  far  as  record  is  to  be  admitted  in  evidence,  the 
first,  or  Hindoo  game,  above  described,  is  the  most 
ancient,  and,  to  my  apprehension,  it  has  great  inter- 
nal marks  of  antiquity,  namely,  the  imperfections 
incident  to  rudimental  science. 

A  view  of  the  table,  &c.  will  be  sufficient  to  con- 
vince any  one  who  has  the  least  knowledge  of  tac- 
tics, or  the  science  of  chess,  of  the  imperfections  of 
tJie  Hindoo  game. 

The  weakest  flank  of  each  army  is  opposed  to  its 
antagonist's  forte — and  the  piece  in  each  army  which 
vrould  be  of  most  use  on  the  flanks,^  is  j)laced  in  a 
situation  where  its  operations  are  cramped ;  and  al- 
though it  appears  that  twb  armies  are  allied  against 
the  other  two,  yet  the  inconvenience  of  their  battalia 
in  a  great  measure  remains  ;  besides,  it- also  appears 
that  each  separate  army  has  to  guard  against'  the 
treachery  of  its  ally,  as  well  as  against  the  common 
enemy;  for  it  is  recommended,  and  allowed  to  either 
of  the  kings,  to  seize  on  the  throne  of  his  ally,  that 
he  may  obtain  compliete  command  of  both  armies, 
and  prosecute  conquest  for  himself  alone.  But  if 
the  battalia  M'ere  as  perfect  as  in  the  European  game^ 
the  circumstance  of  using  dice,  to  determiue  the 
moves,  is  fatal  to  the  claim  of  pre-eminence,  or  of 
science,  which  attaches  to  the  European  gairie,  and 
places  the  ancient  Hindoo  game  on  a  level  with 
back-ganmion,  in  which  we  often  see  the  most  con- 
summate abilities  defeated  bv  chance. 

Exclusive 
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Kxcliisive  of  the  definition  of  the  game  in 
Atmnacosha^  namclv,  tlnit  the  four  aij^ax  or  n 
brrsarc  e*lf|)h:int^,  horsfs,  chariots,  and  foot  sole 
lluir  an*  roniradictinns  in  the  rules  criven  bv 
toina  and  otlier>  translated  bv  Rad-ha-cant,  m 
are  irreconcilable,  nnlcss  \vc  suppose  they  tre: 
ditfiTcnt  s»:anies.  The  first  savs,  that  **  the  1 
the  elephant,  and  the  horse  may  slay  the  foe, 
cannnt  exj)ose  themselves  to  be  slain."  Henc 
infer  that  the  ship  and  foot  soldier  alone  are 
nerable.  In  another  place  the  commentator  : 
•*  if  a  })a\vn  can  march  to  any  square  on  the  c 
kite  extremity  of  the  board,  except  that  of  the 
<»r  Nliip,  he  as^umcs  whatever  power  belonged  to 
M{uare,  which  promotion  is  called  shat-pada,  o 
stiidcs."  This  contradicts  the  former  rule, 
attain,  ^'  but  this  privilege  of  shaf-pada  was  no 
fowablc  in  the  opinion  of  Ciotonia  ;  when  a  p!; 
h.ad  three  pav.  ns  on  the  chess  hoanl,  but  when  i 
f»nepa\\n,  and  one  s»hip  remained,  the  pawn  ni 
even  advance  to  the  scpiare  of  a  king  r>r  ship, 
a^^llnie  the  j)ower  of  cither.'*  IVon)  the  whole 
Hiav  sratlicr,  that  in  tins  sranie  there  is  much 
^trusen(^s  wiih  little  .science,  which  affords  sti 
piCNimiption  c;f  its  beinn*  rudimcutal. 

I  ha\e  placed  the  Chinese  game  the  second  in 
series,  becau>e  there  is  a  record  of  its  relative 
li<|uiiy  ;  hut  not  fnnn  conviction,  for  the  next 
provcnicnt  of  the  ancient  Hindoo  game  appear 
ine  to  be  that  which  at  present  obtains  amongst 
liurmhas,  who  are  Hindoos  of  tlie  Pali  tribe, 
(ierive  all  their  literatnre  and  science  from  the  c 
mon  source.     *"  in  the  Harm  ha  game  the  first  d 

*  Tl'.e  cl'.oss  men  I  had  made  at  Amarafoomhy  the  BurmhaC2. 
V  r.*  ii'i»  workmanship  of  some  Casuvi,  natives  of  the  kingdi. 
*^i/.  •../.'// r,  u!jo,  as  well  iis  the  BurfrJ:aSf  are  of  the  sect  ot  B 
ai.v:  lunn  the  intei mediate  link  between  them  and  the  BtngaliUs. 
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.    of  perfection    appears,   while  the  ancient  Hindoa 
.    names,  according  to  the  Amaracosha^  are  retained, 
.    the  two  armies  are  consolidated,  and  commanded  by 
.    a*  general  immediately  under  the  eye  of  the  king, 
the  order  of  the  battalia  improved,  aad  chance  re-> 
^   jected 

P  The  Persian  game  is  but  a  slight  variation  in  prin-^. 
\  ciple  from  the  J3ttrwAa;::the  ordei^of  battle  is  re- 
strained to  one  mode,  and  the- foot  soldiers  and  prin- 
/  cipals  each  drawn  up  at  the  extreme  face  of  the 
board  or  field  of  battle,  in  rank  entire,  according  to 
the  improved  system  of  modern  warfare.  Other 
alterations  appear  to  me  adventitious,  or  the  effect 
of  captice  rather  than  judgment* 

The  modern  European  game  appears  an  improve- 
ment on  the  Persian,  and  only  requires  that  the  ori* 
'^inal  names  should  be  restored  to  the  pieces  to  give 
it  full  claim  to  pre-eminence. 

I  am  at  a  loss-  where  to  place  the  Chinese  game,. 
but  its  claims  to  precedence  are  of  little  importance. 
The  account  of  its  invention,  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Eyles  Irwin,  is  as  follows : 

**  Translation  of  an  extract  from  the  Concum,  or 
Chinese  Annals,  respecting  the  invention  of  the 
game  of  chess,  delivered  to  me  by  Tonqita,  a  soldier 
Tnandarin  of  the  province  of  Tokien.'' 

"  Three  hundred  and  seventy  years  after  the  time 
of  Confucius,  or  iy65  years  ago,  (174  years  before 
Christ,)  Hung  Cochee,  king  of  Kidngnan^  sent  an 
expedition  into  the  Shensi  country,  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  niandaririy  called  Hemsing,  to  conquer  it. 
After  one  successful  campaign,  the  soldiers  were  put 
'  into  winter  quarters,  where  finding  the  weather  much 
colder  than  what  they  had  been  accustomed  to*, 
and  being  also  deprived  of  their  wives  and  families, 

K  K  th^ 

*  Sbenst  is  the  north  west  province  of  China,  and  mountainous. 
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tlie  army  in  ^neral  b(*canie  impatient  of  dieir  situtf 
ti  )ti,  and  chi  norous  to  return  home.  Hemsiag, 
upon  this,  revolved  in  his  mind  the  bad  consequeiicca 
of  oinplyiiiuf  uith  their  wi&hes:  and  the  nece?iMty 
of  soot  111  II  ir  his  troops  and  reconciling  them  to  time 
position  appeared  urgent,  in  order  to  finish  hia  ope- 
rations the  ensuing  year.  He  was  a  naaa  of  gwius 
as  well  as  a  good  Hoidier,  and  having  contemplaiiai 
some  time  on  the  subject  he  invented  the  gaoae  of 
ch(*ss,  as  well  for  an  amusement  to  his  men  in  their 
▼acant  hours,  as  to  intkime  their  military  Sircbui^ 
the  game  being  wholly  founded  on  the  pviacip.ies  <rf 
war.  The  stratagem  succeeded  to  his  wiah ;  the 
soldiery  were  denglited  with  the  game^  and  forgot 
in  tlieir  daily  contests  for  victory  the  incanveniCBce 
of  their  post.  In  the  spring  the  general  took  tbe 
field  again,  and  in  a  few  months  added  the  rich 
country  of  Shensi  to  the  kingdom  of  Kiimgwn^  by 
the  defeat  and  capture  of  Choupayen,  a  fiamoos  war- 
rior among  the  Chinese,  On  this  conquest  Huuf 
Cochee  assumed  the  title  of  emperor,  andCboupayea 
put  an  end  to  his  own  life  in  despair." 

In  the  course  of  my  reading  I  have  met  with  a 
similar  tale  among  the  Persians  ;  but  such  tales  arg 
easily  fabricated,  and  trom  the  complaisance  of  na- 
tional vanity  as  easily  credited. 

That  llansing  introduced  this  game  with  modi- 
fications suited  to  the  genius  and  manners  of  the 
Chinese  for  the  purposes  ascribed  above,  I  can  readi- 
ly believe ;  but  the  introduction  of  artillery  or 
rocket  boys,  the  general  perfection  of  tlie  game, 
siniilitudc  to  the  Hindoo  ganie,  and  date  of  the  sup* 
postd  invention,  are  strong  evidences  against  its 
orioinality. 

I  am  au  are  that  there  are   many  other  games  of 

chess  played  in  Asia ;    but  I  consider  them  merely 

as  anoauilies,  uninipoi  tant  or  unworthy  of  note  ;  and 

3  the 
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tbe  fbtrr  Thave  adduced  are  the  principal,  to  which 
ttU  the  others  may  be  referred. 

I  ahali  conclude  tht9  long  and  irregular  disserta- 
tion with  noticing  the  various  etymologies  of  the 
ttrmsy  pieeea,  &c-  &»c.  .  . 
:  The  Hononrable  Mr.  Daines  Barrington  has  takefi 
eonsiderable  pains  on  this  subject  in  the  essay  above 
Aoticed;  and  ;the  reason  he  assignai>foT  the  uncouth 
form  of  the  pieces  as  made  ih  Europe  is  irery  just, 
via.  that  we  received  the  game  from  the  Arabs,  who, 
W  Mahomedant,  beuig  prohibited  the  use  of  paint** 
ings  or  engraved  images^  merely  gave  to  their  cheas 
^ces  such  distinct  forms  as  enabled  them  to  readily 
fecog^ixe  them  in  play  ;  and  such  arbitrary  variation 
being  once  introduced,  others  naturally  followed,  ac-^ 
cording  to  the  caprice  or  taste  of  each  new  in>' 
novaton 

But  he  differs  from  Doctor  Hyde  and  Sir  William 
Jones  in  respect  to  our  Exchequer  being  tiamed 
from  the  chess-table ;  proving  that  the  term  was 
not  directly  so  derived;  but  that  is  not  proving  it 
was  not  derived  indireftly ;  for  although  the  game 
-of  chess  might  not  have  been  known  to  the  nations 
of  modem  Europe^  so  early  as  the  Norman  Conquest; 
yet  it  appears  from  the  check  Or  teckoning  board 
found  at  Pompeii^  and  from  the  Latin  name  Scac- 
cario,  that  the  u^  of  the  table  was  very  early 
known  in  Europe;  and  therefore  Sir  William  Jones 
liiay  still  be  right  in  deriving,  exchequer  from  CAtf- 
turanga.  One  remarkable  coincidence  in  the  Asiatic 
table3  may  be  noticed  ;  they  are  all  subdivided  into 
^ixty«^four  squares,  but  not  checkered*  : ;  ^ 

The  piece  we  call  the  King  is  also  so. styled  in  all 
the  games  that  1  know^  except  the  Chinetei  who  call 
it  XhtChoohong,  or  scientific  in  war. 

The  piece  we  call  i»he  Queen,  the  honourable  Mr. 

ii  jbl:  2  -    <   Barringtoa 
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Barrin?too  cleri vfs.  from  the  Vennnphen  err  ffM^ 
nl ;  and  exptises  the  abaorditjr  of  owinir  tUi'  pme 
aqncen,  by  askhiflr  how  .we  are  tometainarpbotf  a 
foot  soldier  dtr  pa  tmlnto^a  quern,  aa  iuliiiittw  m'tte 
English  frame,  ftc.  Sir  William  Joaea  nore  comet* 
hr  wrirt* s  it  ferx^  and  edda  ^  hetioe  the  FieiicliJiafe 
drrived^  vierge  ftc/*— If  sa  the  biondcrari9ei.{roai 
French  sallantty.  Viei^.iQ''Freiiieh  iamt^  ani 
consorted  iRrhhthe  king  they-by^-jt.  veayr  sailaal 
transition  made  their  virgin  a  qttesn.  <  But:  erfaence 
the  Persian 'title  of  ferzf  Mr.  Rtchardaon  miintijr 
inibrms  ns  that /era,  ftrzeen.  fehMm^'^aiAi^mt, 
nean  the  <qoeen'at  irhess.  •  Hhc  cmiMDon  vierm  .ftr 
this  piece  in  the  Penian  langul^|re'% -tueair  ar 
^omster  a  minitter,  fant  ill  their  >eaiphaitie/«ay  of 
vriting  and  apeaking,.  thqr  have  in'thi»io»e'tniade 
a  noun  substanti%*e  of  a  distinctive 'adjective^. to  der 
vote  the emihence of  thcpiedtf,  wb  I afaallfcaveifiiftfaer 
becasion  to  notice;  Arx^  *  or  ifrrhm^*  thcRfinc^ 
ijeither  means  qoeen.  nor  general  m  ailiicnJgcnse; 
but  eminent,  -diatingttished^  >fta  iFenN9a>fiirdier 
means  sdence,  ^learning*  wifedoant,  ftc.     1 1       . '  .  • 

The  piece  we  call  a  Gastle  or  Rook,  the  Honour* 
able  Mr.  Barrington  says,  is 'derived  fhmi  the  Italian 
il  rocco—hvLt  what  is  i7  rocco  (the  caatlc)  derived 
firom?  Sir  William  Jones  says,  •*  it  were  in  vain  to 
seek  an  etymology  of  the  woiti  nnHth  in  the  niodera 
Persian  language,  for  in  all  the  passages  extracted 
from  Fcrdaasi  and  Jami  where  Rokh  is  conceived  to 
mean  a  hera  or  a  fabulous  bird,  it  signifies,  I  believe, 
no  more  than  a  cheek  or  face.*' — My  enquiries  teach 
mc  that  in  this  instance  also  a  name  has  been  form- 
ft!  fn>m  a  quality;  and  that  in  modem  Penian 
r^okh  means  tacing  or  bearing  in  a  direct  line ;  and 
applied  to  the  rookh  at  chess,  and  its  imoves,  is 
wry  ai)propriate ;  at  the  same  time  1  have  nodaubt 
^  -  that 
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that  the  Persian  word  was  originally  derived  with 
the  game  trom  the  Hindoos,  who  call  the  piece 
TTofh  and  rut  ha  ;  and  denominate,  the  ship  or  boat, 
which  is  substituted  for  tlie  castle,  either  naucd  or 
T^caJ  The  corruption  is  as  easy  as  the  French 
vierge  W'nm  pherz  or  ferz,  and  the  only  difFerencfe 
is,  that  Persian  |iride  has  endeavoured  to  legiti- 
mise the  blunder  by  assigning  a  reason  for  it. 

The  pieces  we  call  bishops,  the  Hon  Mr.  Daines 
^Barrington  says,  are  called  by  the  French  fou  or  fools, 
and  supposes  the  epithet  to  have  been  bestowed  on 
them  by  some  wag,  because  kings  and  queens  were 
anciently  attended  by  fools. 

I  am  ready  to  admit  that  \^ar  is  but  too  often  the 
^  offspring  of  vice  and  folly,  and.  that  it  is  no  great 
proof  of  wisdom  in  bishops  to  forsake  their  habits 
of  peace  for  war,  but  think  it  is  refining  a  little  too 
xnurh,  tb  stigmatise  them  in  particular  as  fools  on 
that  account. — Sir  William  Jones,  in  my  opinion, 
adduces  a  more  legitimate  derivation,  supposmg  the 
fol  or  fou  of  the  French  (for  it  is  pronounced  both 
ways  occasionally)  to  be  derived  from  the  Persian 
Jil  or  feelj  an  elephant.  In  Italian  these  pieces  are 
still  denominated  il  alsino  or  the  elephant,  and 
so  they  were  in  England  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century.— Perhaps  the  lyench  fou  may 
have  been  derived  from  the  Chinese  fou,  the  grave 
councillors  who  attend  on  the  choohong  or  general, 
and  who  have  the  same  di:^gonal  moves  as  the  bishops ; 
and  their  mandarin  caps  may  have  been  changed 
with  their  names  for  mitres,  as  we  now  see  them  en- 
graved. 

The  pieces  we  call  knights  or  hprses  h^ye  in  ge- 
neral the  same  appellation  in  other  languages. 

The  pawns,,  it  is  easy  .to  perceive,  are  derived 
from  paon  (a  foot)  ITindoostaneCy  piadah  Persian, 
and  padati  Sanscrit. 

The  learned  Doctor  Hyde  says,  **  that  the  word 
chess    is  derived  from  the  Persian    word   shall   or 

K  K  3  king, 
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king,  whicb  word  is  often  used  in  playing,  t6  cau^* 
tion'the  king  against  clanger.  Hence  Europeans 
and  others  have  denominated  the  game  Shachiludium 
and  Shailudium;  and  the  English  Chess.'' 

The  term  Mate  used  at  the  termination  of  the 
ganse  is  from  the  Persian  shah-mat^  the  king  h 
conauered  or  driven  to  the  last  distress. 

The  Persians  also  have  a  term  peculiar  to  them* 
selves,  to  denote  the  advancement  or  a  pawn  or  piada. 
When  it  arrives  at  the  last  line  of  checks  in  the  ad* 
reraary's  division^  they  say  it  is  Jerzeen  or  dis* 
tinguished,  and  in  case  the  vizeer  or  J'erz  has  been 
lost,  it  assumes  its  rank,  and  is  distingutshtd  by; 
one  of  the  adversary's  pawns  being  placed  on  the 
name  square  with  it. 

When  I  sat  down  to  write  this  letter,  I  had  no 
idea  of  extending  it  to  so  great  a  length,  nor  had  I» 
as  you  will  easily  perceive,  formed  any  regular  placi 
of  discussion.  I  therefore  fear  it  will  not  pnLy  be 
found  tedious,  but  perplexed.  Yet,  however  imper- 
fect or  unimportant  in  itself^  I  am  induced  to  hope 
it  will  be  received  with  indulgence,  as  tending  to 
excite  the  inquiries  of  abler  critics  on  a  suhject 
equally  interesting  and  curious,  and  to  produce  that 
collision  of  mind  whence  truth  is  elicited. 

I  have  the  honour  to  Remain, 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  obliged  and  faithful  servant, 

HIRAM  COX. 

Waujea  Provtua  of  Chittagongj  May  28/*,  1799. 

p.  S.  I  have  annexed  a  comparative  Table  of  the 
names  and  terms  used  at  the  game  of  Chess  in  four 
principal  Asiatic,  and  four  principal  European 
languages.  - 

^      -    H.  COX. 
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Note  referred  to  m  pa^e  4Mv  and  earreetimu  ef 
prcoious  papers.  )m  thie  Vmmme;  tg  Vl.  C6ic» 

BEOOKBy  Esq.        .    ^ 
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The  term  fnmmci)  wkicb  o^qn  ||i^  tfw  pHSige  ttrntbted  bfSit 
WiLtiAM  Jomt  fiom  the  Bhmvfisfym  fmrdm,  ondoobtiedlj  sigirfiesa 
boit»  and  hat  no  other  iccepcitloa.    ThefiwrmanbefBof  aoarmjrtii 
csplafawd  in  ilje  ifMrm  rluhr,  oertainlj  an  chyhnntii^  h^Mritf ^  fhmKi 
indinfiuttty.  Yet^  thereb  nbnmtoinipeet&nifttdcelii  tfaetnni,. 
htion ;  ob  the,  contrary,  the  practioeof  .the  game  called  CimhrS^ 
confinnt  the  rranelatioo ;  Snt  a  boat,  ntc  a  dvrio^  b  onetiif  Jthe  pte^ 
tad  tl*  gnBa.i»  piajred  hy.  ioor  ixnom  with  ioi^  diee.   .-AflodMBr  mt 
9t  Cktitmfmag^^iim  uwt  vitb  the  f^rdan  and  che'HindaptinidKai^- 
piajed  by  two  penoos  and  withoot  dice.    Ih  Sef^p^'^a  Doat  uoaeof 
ihapiecei  at  thisfaoK  likcivfaei  batr^aodtepaftaof  lDdia»acuB6l: 
tikca  the  place  of  the  Uabop,  and  an  dephane  that  of  the  look ;  vUb 
theHtodoi  of  diepemnwla  (I  oKan  tkbie  of  CmrmStmem -tboft  the 
Ghit$)  prcterve^  at  I  an  infgfnc4».  At  .chuioi  mam^  At  piBBei'.o( 
the  fame.    I  find  aboi  in  an  antient  TkoatiK  cfJjKw,  At  tkfiim» 
hiene  tad  charMHf  fatnooned  aa  piedca  of-  tte  gase  <n  CoMiwfmgtu 
The  tubsticQcion  of  a  caaadt  or  of  a  hoat«  for  ife  dniaotj  k  probdUy 
an  innoTackm ;  but  there  is  no  reaioo  for  thence  infaring  aauttake  m 
the  tiansLition,  or  in  the  reading,  of  At  paissage  whidi  Sia.  William 
Jours  extracted  from  the  Bm^-isfya  Fmrdmm, 
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P«S<F  190.  itote  (5).  Sdeamikari  in  the  modem 
Stitmikfr,  tumous  tor  its  salt  lakes.  It  is  situated 
at  the  distance  of  about  thirty  nules   west  of 
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APPENDIX. 

RULES  OF  THE  ASIATIC  SOCIETT, 

Contauud/rom  the  &xth  Volume. 

JANUA&TSdy   1800. 
RSSOLVfiD^ 

That  in  future  the  Meetings  of  the  Sodety  be  held  on  die 
first  Wednesday,  instead  of  the  first  Thursday  of  every  Month. 

JULY  2d,  1800, 

RESOLVED, 

That  the  fixed  Meetings  of  the  Society  be  in  {utnre  held 
Quarterly,  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  January,  Ap^il,  July, 
and  October,  and  that  if  any  business  should  occur  to  require 
intermediate  Meetings,  they  may  be  summoned  by  the  Presi- 
dents^ for  whom  the  right  is  reserved  of  appointing,  when  ne- 
cessary, any  other  day  of  the  first  week  in  the  foregoing  months 
for  the  fixed  Meeting  of  that  quarter,  in  lieu  of  Wednesday 
aforesaid. 
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